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The  chief  object  of  the  Handbook  for  SjUfeS^Mfe  Portugal, 
which  now  appears  in  a  third  and  carefnU^  revised  edition, 
is  to  supply  the  traveller  with  such  information  as  will  render 
him  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  hotel-keepers,  com- 
missionnaires,  and  guides,  and  thus  enable  him  the  more 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  objects  of  interest  he 
meets  with  on  his  tour. 

The  Handbook  is  based  mainly  upon  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  Editor  and  his  Associates,  who  have  repeatedly 
explored  the  country  to  obtain  the  latest  possible  informa- 
tion. As,  however,  changes  are  constantly^  taking  place,  the 
Editor  will  highly  appreciate  any  communications  with  which 
travellers  may  mvour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  exper- 
ience. Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's 
opinion  as  to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  partic- 
ularly useful. 

The  introductory  article  on  Spanish  Art,  written  by 
Frofe»9or  C  Justi  of  Bonn,  will  aid  the  traveller  to  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  paintings,  statues,  and  architect- 
ural monuments  seen  during  his  tour. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  often  render  material  service  to  the  traveller, 
and  enable  him  at  a  glance  to  ascertain  his  bearings  and 
select  the  best  routes.  When  not  otherwise  indicated  (as,  c.^., 
in  the  case  of  Seville,  Barcelona,  and  Valencia),  all  maps 
and  plans  are  drawn  with  the  N.  side  uppermost. 

Heights  are  given  in  the  text  in  English  feet,  on  the  maps 
(except  the  Plan  of  Gibraltar)  in  metres  {1  Engl.  ft.  =  0.3048 
m^tre),  Distances  in  English  miles  (except  in  the  case  of 
mountain-excursions,  where  the  time  they  occupy  is  given  as 
more  convenient),  and  the  Populations  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  census. 

Hotels.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  the  standard  prevailing 
in  more  advanced  countries  to  the  hotels  of  Spain;  and  though 
an  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  recent  years,  the  number 
of  really  good  hotels  in  the  Peninsula  is  far  below  the  demands 
of  the  increasing  number  of  visitors.  This  deficiency  of  supply 
has  inevitably  led  to  enhanced  charges,  especially  in  the  chief 
centres  of  attraction.  The  Editor,  however,  has  indicated  by 
asterisks  those  hot^^which  he  has  reason  to  believe,  from  his 
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own  experieDce  as  well  as  from  infbnnation  received  from 
travellers,  to  be  fairly  well  provided  with  the  comforts  and 
convenienceB  expected  in  up-to-date  establishments.  Houses 
of  a  more  modest  or  more  primitive  character,  when  good 
of  their  class,  are  described  as  *good'  or  *very  fair*.  Com- 
fortable quarters  may,  no  doubt,  be  sometimes  obtained  also 
at  inns  that  the  Editor  has  not  recommended  or  even  named. 
But  comp.  p.  xxiv. 

To  hotel-keepers,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  is  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-owners  are  also  warned  against 
persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  gBaedeker^s 
Handbooks. 


Abbseyiations. 


B.  =  Roonif  Route. 

B.  =  Breakfast  (Span,  detaywio). 

D.  =  Dinner  (Span,  ecmida). 
Ddj.  =  d^euner,  luncheon  (Span. 

eilmuerxo). 
Pens.  =  Pension,  i.e.  board  and 

lodging. 
Rfmts.  =  refreshments. 
N.  =  North,  Northern,  etc. 
S.   =  South,  etc. 

E.  =  East,  etc. 
W.  =  West,  etc. 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 
shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles  placed  before 
the  stations  on  railway-routes  indicates  their  distance  from  the  starting- 
point  of  the  route.  

A8TEBI8K8  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 


M.  =  Engl.  mile. 

fr.  =  franc. 

p.  =  peseta. 

c.  =  centimes,  centimos. 

rs.  =  reis. 

ft.  =  Engl.  foot. 

min.  =  minute. 

hr.  =  hour. 

comp.  =  compare. 

ca.  =  circa,  about. 

r.  =  right. 

1.  =  left. 
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8.  Cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostela.  —  9.  Cathedral  of  Barcelona. 

—  10.  Mosque  of  Cordova.  —  11.  Cathedral  of  Qranada.  —  12.  The 
Alhambra.  —  13.  Alcazar  of  Seville.  —  14.  Cathedral  of  Seville.  — 
15.  Convent  of  Batdlha. 


The  ordinary  Namss  of  Stbkbts  are  invariably  used  in  Spain  without 
the  prefix  of  the  word  ^Calle'  (de,  del,  etc.),  but  the  full  form  is  required  for 
the  names  of  squares  and  also  when  a  street  has  a  special  name;  thus 
Spaniards  write  *Arenal  6\  ^Mayor  10'  for  ^Calle  del  Arenal  6\  'Galle 
Mayor  10\  but  'Plaza  Mayor  10\  *Carrera  San  Jerdnimo  45*,  *Paseo  de 
Recoletos  4\  etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  remarks  apply  primarily  to  Spain^  but  most  of  them 
are  also  trae  of  Portagal.  A  few  special  notes  on  the  latter  country  will 
be  found  at  pp.  469-475. 

L   TrayeUing  Expenses.    Honey.    Language.    Passports. 
Custom  House. 

TbatsliiINO  Expenses.  The  cx)8t  of  a  journey  in  Spain  does 
not. materially  differ  from  that  of  one  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
frequented  by  tourists.  The  average  daily  expenditure,  exclusive 
of  railway-fares,  will  vary  from  15  to  30  pesetas  according  to  the 
travellier's  requirements,  while  10-15  p.  per  day  should  be  enough 
for  a  prolonged  stay  in  one  place.  Parties  of  two  or  three  trav- 
ellers, who  are  familiar  with  the  country  and  its  language,  may 
considerably  reduce  the  ahove  figures. 

MoNBY.  The  currency  of  Spain  is  now  arranged  on  the  decimal 
system,  like  that  of  France.  The  Peseta,  divided  into  100  CSntimos, 
is  the  nominal  equivalent  of  the  franc  (1  p.  =  1  fr.  saR9V2<^«)*  ^^ 
consequence,  however,  of  thie  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  national 
finances,  Spanish  money  has  sunk  far  below  its  nominal  value,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  constantly  fluctuating.  The  gold  pieces  of 
100,  80,  40,  25,  20,  10,  and  5  p.  have  entirely  disappeareii  from 
ordinary  circulation,  their  place  being  taken  by  notes  of  the 
value  of  1000,  500,  100,  50,  and  25  p.  issued  by  the  Banco  de 
Espana  at  Madrid.  All  other  notes  should  be  refused.  The  current 
coins  are  silver  pieces  of  V2»  !»  ^i  *^d  5  p.,  and  copper  pieces  of 
1,2,  5,  and  10  c.  Coins  issued  before  1868  are  obsolete  and  should 
be  refused ;  the  only  coins  legally  current  are  those  issued  by  the 
provisional  government  of  King  Amadous,  the  Republic  (with  figure 
of  Hispania  reposing),  Alfonso  XII.,  and  Alfonso  XIII.  The  old 
'reales' (1  real  =s  25 c.)  are  no  longer  current,  though  reckoning 
by  reales  is  still  common  in  retail  trade.  The  piece  of  5  p.  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Diuro  (dollar),  and  the  pieces  of  10  c.  and  5  c.  are 
ottfiii  tenhed  perro  grande  or  gordo  (*big'  or  *fat  dog')  and  perro 
chko  or  perrito  (^little  dog')  in  jocular  allusion  to  the  lions  in  the 
coat-of-arms.  —  Spanish  silver  coins  with  the  valae  stated  in  pesos 
or  centavos  and  all  foreign  coins  should  be  rejected.  Every  shop- 
counter  in  Spain  is  provided  with  a  ston^  slab  for  the  testing  of 
silver  coins,  and  the  traveller  also  should  learn  to  know  their  true 
ring,  as  false- coins  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  A  handful  of  change 
should  never  be  taken  without  examination,  since  even  railway 
ofdcialfl  will  sometimes  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting; 
striMiger  by  passing  base  money  mingled  with  the  good. 


ili  LANGUAGE. 

Engluh  BtminoUs  may  be  adyantageonaly  changed  at  any  of  the 
towns  or  seaports  of  Spain,  and  Frgneh  BankmiUi  and  Frmteh  Gold 
eqnally  convenient.  Circular  yoUs  or  Lelten  cf  Crsdit,  obtainable  at  the  ] 
cipal  English  and  American  banks,  are  the  most  convenient  forma  in  w 
to  carry  la^e  sums-,  and  their  valne,  if  lost  or  stolen,  is  reeoveri 
Only  suffieient  money  for  immediate  necessities  should  be  changed  at 
money-changers^  offices  at  the  frontier  stations;  larger  sama  shonlc 
changed  only  at  a  banker^s  or  city  money-changer's.  Hotels  and  si 
never  allow  the  full  rate  of  exchange. 

The  tonrist  shoold  always  carry  an  ample  supply  of  coppers  and  o 
small  change  (pp.  zzviii,  xzix).  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  money  requ 
for  the  day  in  a  purse  by  itself.  Oopperi  are  best  carried  loose  in  the  poc 

Lanouaob.  It  is  quite  possible  to  trayel  in  Spain  withon 
knowledge  of  Spanish  (lengua  eastellana  or  iMoma  espanol)^  aa  eit 
English  or  French  is  pretty  sure  to  be  spoken  in  the  hotels  gen 
ally  frequented  by  toorists.  Those,  however,  who  are  entlr 
ignorant  of  the  language  will  often  be  exposed  to  inconTeniei 
and  extortion,  while  they  will  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  form 
adequate  judgment  of  the  country  or  to  derive  the  full  measure 
pleasure  and  profit  from  their  journey.  Even  a  superficial  kno 
ledge  of  Spanish  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable,  t 

Passports  are  not  essential  in  either  Spain  or  Portugal.  Neve 


t  Sauar^s  Spanish  Convertation  Orammar  (7th  edit.;  Heidelberg,  19( 
and  The  Interpreter  Superseded  (Part  IV,  English-Spanish;  Dulau  A  Ci 
London ;  price  is.)  will  be  found  useful  aids  for  the  beginner.  —  The  foUowii 
notes  may  be  serviceable. 

PsoNVNGiATioN.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  h  often  sounds  like  v;  b 
fore  e  and  i  e  is  pronounced  like  th  in  thin,  in  other  cases  like  k;  eh  souni 
as  in  church;  d  final  is  almost  inaudible;  ff  is  hard,  except  before  e  an 
i,  when  it  resembles  the  Scottish  guttural  eh  in  loch;  A  is  almost  inai 
dible;  J  =  ch  in  loch  (Quijote  =  kichote;  reloj  =  reloch);  II  sounds  lili 
the  Italian  gl  or  like  lli  in  postillion  {lluvia  =  lyuvia);  %  like  the  Frenc 
gn  id<^  s=  donya);  r,  somewhat  sharper  than  in  English;  s  s  ss;  ;r  is  noi 
used  only  in  such  Latin  words  as  examen  and  sounds  as  in  English;  y  be 
tween  vowels  as  in  English,  at  the  end  of  a  word  like  ee  (rep  =  re-e« 
repes  =  re-yes);  e  is  pronounced  like  e  before  e  and  1  (see  above).  Th 
vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  Italian  (a  =  ah,  c  s  ay,  <  =  ee,  d  =  ofa 
«  =  oo) ;  «  is  silent  between  g  and  e  or  i,  unless  it  is  provided  with  a  'crema 
(Sigfienza). 

AocBNTUATioN.  Spanish  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  ii 
n,  s,  or  a  vowel  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  those  ending  in  an) 
other  consonant  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Spanish  orthograpb; 
recognizes  only  one  accent,  viz.  the  acento  agudo  ('),  or  acute  accent,  which 
is  used  to  indicate  exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  Thus  an  accented  ante- 
penultimate is  always  so  marked.  Ko  accent  is  shown  on  sneh  words  as 
Granada,  Esteban  (which  have  the. penultimate  accented),  Santander,  Jerez 
(with  accented  final  syllable),  but  on  the  other  hand  Malaga,  Alcaic, 
Sebastitin,  Alcazar,  Cddiz,  etc.  are  always  written  with  the  accent.  The 
diphthongs  a«,  oo,  ea,  oa^  and  oe  are  reckoned  as  two  syllables,  thaa  paaeo, 
with  the  accent  on  the  e,  and  patio,  with  the  accent  on  the  a,  are  both 
written  without  accents.  'The  accent  must  be  used  in  the  case  of  ta,  «>, 
<o,  «'u,  iia,  «io,  or  ui  (diphthongs  in  which  the  chief  vowel  is  nanallr  the 
second)  when  the  former  vowel  is  accented,  and  in  the  case  of  oi  (ay)^ 
au,  ei  (ep)y  «*,  oi  (oy)y  or  ou  (chief  vowel  usually  the  first),  when  the 
accent  falls  on  the  latter  vowel.  Thus  Hurda,  palacio,  agaa,  etc..  hat 
sillerfa,  r(o,  etc.;  and  aire,  Almeida,  Reus,  Oeuta.^  etc.,  bnt parafw,  baHI, 
etc.  —  In  the  present  Handbook  the  strict  Spanish  usage  in  the  matter 
of  accents  is  followed. 


l>ASSl>OftTS.  xlii 

tlieless  the  traveller  is  strongly  advlBed  to  proyide  himself  with 
a  p«Mport  before  starting  and  to  have  it  visS  at  a  Spanish  eou- 
aulate.  Post-office  officials  generally  insist  upon  seeing  the  pass- 
port before  delivering  registered  or  money  letters ;  and  it  is  often 
useful  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  traveller,  in  securing  ad- 
mission to  collections  at  other  than  the  regular  hours,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  In  excursions  in  the  less-firequented  regions  of 
th«  interior  a  passport  is  practically  indispensable ;  and  it  is  obvious 
tbat  the  countenance  of  the  British  and  American  consuls  can  be 
extended  only  to  those  who  can  prove  their  nationality.  By  a 
ministezial  order  of  1902  only  those  foreigners  whose  names  appear 
on  the  register  of  the  Gobierno  Civil,  or  piovincial  authorities,  are 
entitled  to  public  protection;  but  this  regulation  apparently  does 
not  apply  to  tourists. 

PassporU  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Foreign  Office  (fee  2«.)  or 
tbrongh  Sust^  4  Adelaide  St.,  Strand  (charge  is.)-^  C.  Smiih  ds  Sotu,  23  Craven 
St.,  Charing  Cross  (4«.);  Oook  A  SonSy  Ludgate  Circa«  (3«.  %d.)\  or  Henry 
Blaekl9ck  4;  Co,  ('Bradshaw's  Guides'),  59  Fleet  St.  (54.).  -  In  the  United 
States  application  for  passports  should  be  made  to  the  Pauport  Bureau, 
State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 
visi  of  the  Spanish  consulate. 

Custom  Housb.  The  custom-house  examination  on  the  inland 
frontiers  is  generally  lenient;  but  passengers  by  sea  have  their 
Inggage  examined  every  time  they  land  and  sometimes  again  at  the 
railway-station.  The  chief  objects  sought  for  are  tobacco  and  cigars, 
but  many  other  articles  are  liable  to  duty  if  the  officer  does  not  pass 
them  as  'used  effects'  (efeeios  usados).  Bribery  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. Receipts  should  be  preserved.  —  In  many  places  the  lug- 
gage is  subjected  to  a  second  examination  by  the  officers  of  the 
*octrof ,  either  at  the  exit  of  the  railway-station  or  at  the  gate  of 
the  city.  This  is  often  extended  in  the  most  ruthless  manner  even 
to  the  hand-bags  of  the  tourist. 


n.  Boutes  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

From  Great  Britain  the  quickest  connection  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal is,  of  course,  by  railway  via  Paris.  Travellers,  however,  who 
have  time  and  inclination  for  a  sea-voyage  have  ample  opportunity 
of  sailing  all  the  way  in  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  steamers. 
A  combination  of  land  and  sea  travel  may  be  secured  by  taking  the 
railway  to  Marseilles  and  thence  proceeding  by  steamer  to  Bar- 
celona, etc. ;  or  by  taking  a  steamer  from  England  to  Bordeaux  and 
thence  entering  Spain  by  railway  via  Irun.  Visitors  from  the  United 
States  who  do  not  travel  via  England  may  reach  Northern  France  by 
Atlantic  liner  and  then  proceed  vi&  Paris;  or  they  may  take  passage 
direct  to  Gibraltar.  The  railway  from  Algeciras  to  Bobadilla  (junc- 
tion for  Madrid,  Cordova,  Granada,  etc.)  makes  this  last  route  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  entering  the  peninsula. 


xiv  ROUTES  TO  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

By  Railway.  Carriages  have  always  to  be  changed  on  the  fro 
owing  to  the  difference  between  the  gauges  of  France  and  S 
bnt  the  trains  are  mn  alongside  each  other  and  the  inoonveni 
Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Railway  time,  see  p.  xix.  Lnggagi 
be  registered  only  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  ordinary  exj 
(1st  &  2nd  el.)  from  Paris  (Gare  du  Quai  d'Orsay)  to  Madrid 
Bordeaux  and  Ir6n  takes  32  hrs.  (fares  168  fr.,  119  fr.  10  < 
From  Paris  (Gare  de  Lyon)  to  Barcelona  vi4  Lyons,  Perpignan, 
Port  Bon,  express  in  22  hrs.  (fares  139  tr.  80,  96  fr.  40  c).  F 
Paris  to  Marseilles,  express  in  ca.  13  hrs.  (fares  96  fr.  55,  65  fr.  IC 
Seats  may  be  reserved  in  advance  in  any  through  train  for  a  si 
fee ;  In  some  of  the  best  trains  this  is  compulsory. 

Tndna  da  lnx«.  In  ftddition  to  the  ordiaary  service  from  Paria  t 
are  certain  ^trkins  de  luxe'  with  restaurant  (d^J.  &,  D.  7  fr.)  and  aleei 
cars,  carrying  first-class  passengers  only,  who  pay  a  supplement  in  addj 
to  the  ordinary  fare.  Tickets  must  be  obtained  Ui  advance  from  the  It 
noHonai  SUeping'Car  Co.  (20  Cockspttr  St.,  London,  or  6  Boulevard 
Capucines,  Paris).  (1).  Bud-Ba^prett  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  see  p.  8.  — 
Barcelona  Bxpreu,  twice  weekly  from  Paris  (Gare  de  Lyon)  to  Barcel 
{U  191/2  hrs.  (fare  178  fr.)  viiL  Lyons,  Perpignan,  and  Port  Bon. 

By  Sea.  The  itineraries  of  some  of  the  undermentioned  stean: 
enable  their  passengers  to  combine  a  visit  to  many  of  the  most 
teresting  parts  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  with  the  comforts  0: 
pleasure  cruise.  For  details  as  to  the  time  spent  at  the  vari( 
ports,  the  arrangements  for  return -tickets,  and  the  facilities 
quitting  the  ship  and  rejoining  it  or  another  of  the  same  line  af 
a  tour  on  land,  the  trayeller  is  referred  to  the  descriptive  bookL 
to  be  obtained  on  application  to  any  of  the  steamship  companies. 

From  London.  The  luxurious  oriental  liners  of  the  Peninaui 
and  Oriental  Co,  (122  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G.)  sail  weekly  from  t 
Albert  Dock,  and  those  of  the  Orient- Royal  Line  (5  Fenchur 
Avenue,  E.G.)  every  alternate  Frid.  from  Tilbury  and  the  follow! 
day  from  Plymouth,  for  Gibraltar  (4-5  daysj  1st  cl.  by  mail  steam 
11^,  by  intermediate  steamer  lOZ.,  2nd  cl.  7Z.  or  62.).  —  Moroct 
Canary  lilandsy  ^  Madeira  Line  (Forwood  Brothers,  St.  Mary  Ax 
E.G.),  weekly  from  London  and  Dartmouth  for  Gibraltar  (7  dayi 
7Z.  10s.),  Tangier  (9^),  and  Madeira  (i6l,  15«. ;  round  trip  of  aboi 
25  days,  21-23^).  —  HaWs  Line  (1400-1800  tons)  every  Sat.  fro 
London  Dock  for  Lisbon  (6  days ;  62.  65.),  Gibraltar  (7*/2  dayi 
71.  75.),  Malaga  (14-15  days j  Si.  8«.),  and  Gadiz  (17-18 days;  91. 9* 
return  15^  15«,,  a  *round  trip'  of  about  32  days).  Office  in  Londoi 
31  Grutched  Friars,  E.G.j  in  Lisbon,  E.  Pinto  Basto  &Co.,  64Ca( 
do  Sodrtf.  —  General  Steam  Navigation  Co,  (65  Great  Tower  St, 
E.G.)  from  British  &  Foreign  Wharf  every  week  to  Bordeaux  (60 
70  hrs.;  3^  13*.,  return  6i.  6«.)  —  Maeandrew  #  Co.  (Suffol 
House,    Laurence  Pountney  HUl,  E.G.)  are  the  agents  for  smal 


t  These  fares  are  approximate  onlf ,  as  they  are  subject  to  fluctnatioD 
in  exchange  as  regards  the  Spanish  part  of  the  journey. 


ROUTES  TO  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  xv 

Spanish  cargo- steamers,  ^ith  limited  passenger  accommodatlou, 
sailing  every  two  or  three  weeks  for  Bilbao  (52.),  Yigo  (62.),  Cadiz 
(82.),  Seville  (ca.  18  days;  102.),  and  various  ol^er  Spanish  ports. 

Fbox  Liyb&pooi,.  The  S.  American  liners  of  the  Padpe  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  sail  every  Thurs.  via  LaRoehelle  for  Cornnna  (4  days ; 
Ist  cl.  72.,  2nd  d.  42.  lOs.,  return  10/.  8«.  or  82.  2^.),  Vigo  (5  days), 
Leixoes  for  Oporto  (6V2  days;  82.  or  52.,. return  122.  or  92.)  and 
Lisbon  (6  days;  same  fares).  Office  in  Liverpool,  33  James  St., 
in  Lisbon,  Pinto  Basto  &  Co.,  64  Oaes  do  Sodr^.  —  The  Brazilian 
mail-steamers  of  the  Booth  Line  sail  thrice  a  month  vi&  Havre 
(where  London  passengers  join)  for  Yigo  (6  days ;  52.),  Leixoes  for 
Oporto  (7  days;  62.),  and  Lisbon  (10  days;  62.,  return  102.),  going 
on  theuce  vi^  Madeira.  This  company  has  organized  various  tours 
on  land  at  inclusive  charges  in  connection  with  its  steamers  (e,g, 
to  Mont  EstorU,  see^  p.  509).  Office  in  Liverpool,  30  James  St., 
in  Lisbon,  Garland,  Laidiey,  &  Co.,  26  Travessa  da  Ribeira  Nova. 
. — ,  M088  Line  (31  James  St.)  every  fortnight  for  Gibraltar  (5  days ; 
let  cl.  72.,  2nd  cl.  52.,  return  12  or  92.),  and  weekly  for  Bordeaux 
(66-70  hrs.).  —  Compania  Tranaatldntlca  every  fourth  Sat  for 
Gomnna,  Yigo,  Lisbon  (5  days),  and  Barcelona  (14  days). 

Ebom  Southampton.  The  S.  American  mail  -  steamers  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co,  sail  every  Frid.  vi4  Cherbourg,  for 
Corunna,  Yigo,  Leixoes  for  Oporto  (2  days;  1st  cl.  8-102.,  2nd  cl. 
52.;  return  12-15  or  92.),  and  Lisbon  (3  days;  same  fares).  Office 
in  London,  18  Cockspur  St.,  in  Lisbon,  Rawes  &  Co.,  Rua  dos 
Capellistas  31.  —  North  Oerman  Lloyd  (agents,  2  King  William 
St.,  London,  E.C.)  twice  a  month  for  Gibraltar  (4  days ;  Ist  cl. 
112.,  2nd  cl.  72.).  —  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Co,  about  twice 
a  month  to  Lisbon  (82.,  return  142.),  vi&  Corunna  and  Yigo 
alternately. 

F&ox  Mabsbilles.  Compania  An(5nima  de  Vapores  VinueBa 
(ageij^t,  Albert  Domergue)  every  Wed.  for  Barcelona  (4  days;  Ist  cl. 
33  fr.,  2nd.  cl.  23  fr.),  Yalencia,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Seville 
(10  days;  103  or  93  fr. ;  food  extra).  —  Compagit/U  Oinirale  Trans- 
atlantiqae  (Quai  de  la  Joliette  9),  weekly  to  Cartagena  (2^2-3  days; 
125  f^.,  90  fr.,  food  extra)  vi&  Oran,  where  steamers  are  changed. 

Fbom  New  Yobs.  Cai^ard  Line  (29  Broadway),  twice  a  month 
for  Gibraltar  (11  days ;  1st  cl.  from  132.,  2nd  cl.  from  102.),  going 
on  to  Naples,  Trieste,  and  Fiume.  Agents  in  Gibraltar,  Bland  &  Co. 
—  Hamhwrg-American  Steamship  Co.  (35  Broadway),  about  twice  a 
month  for  Gibraltar  (10  days ;  fare  $  90-175),  going  on  to  Naples 
and  Genoa.  —  North  Oerman  Lloyd  (Oelrichs  &  Co.,  5  Broadway) 
thrice  monthly  for  Gibraltar  (10  days;  $80-200),  Naples,  and  Genoa. 
Agents  In  Gibraltar  for  these  two  German.companies,  Onetti  &  Sons, 
Engineer  Lane. 

The  arrangements,  or  rather  want  of  arrangements,  for  landing  in 
Spanlali  and  Portagaese  ports  are  mentioned  at  p.  xxii. 


in.   Tray  ailing  Season.  Plan  of  Tour. 

The  best  seasons  foi  travelling  in  the  elevated  interior  of  S 
are  from  the  middle  of  Sept  to  the  end  of  Not.  and  from  Maj 
to  June  15th ;  for  Andalnsia  and  the  Spanish  coast  of  the  M 
teiranean  the  best  months  are  Oct.,  Kov.,  and  (especially}  t 
March  15th  to  May  15th.  For  Madrid  the  best  seasons  are  t 
April  15th  to  May  31st  and  from  Sept.  15th  to  Nov.  30th.  Decen 
is  the  rainiest  month,  January  the  coldest. 

Seville  attracts  an  enormous  crowd  of  English  and  other  Strang 
during  Holy  Week  and  its  Feria  or  annual  fair.  Pleasant  sumi 
quarters  are  afforded  by  San  Sebastidn,  Zaraus,  Las  ArenaSf  8 
tander,  and  other  bathing-resorts  on  the  N.  coast,  but  these 
frequented  almost  solely  by  Spaniards.  The  months  of  July  ) 
August  are  not  favourable  travelling-seasons  for  either  Centra] 
S.  Spain,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  and  continued  dryness  of 
atmosphere. 

Plan  of  Tour.  The  following  skeleton-plans  will  give,  to  thi 
tourists  who  prefer  not  to  be  bound  down  by  the  limitations  of  a  o 
cular  ticket  (p.  zix),  an  idea  of  the  most  interesting  places  descril 
in  the  Handbook ;  while  they  can  easily  be  modified  as  the  seas< 
the  weatherf  or  the  preferences  of  the  traveller  may  determine. 

a.  Three  Months  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  di 

8an  Sebaatidn  (R.  1),  with  journey  to  Bwgoi  (EB.  1,  3) 1 

Burgos  (B.  4) i 

yi&  Valladom  (B.  5)  to  Madrid  (BB.  3,  6) 1 

Madrid  (B.  8),   ftnd  excursions  to  Aranjues,   Toledo^  Eseorial^  and 

atgovia  (B.  9) 10- 

Joumey  via  Medina  del  Campo  to  Scdamanea  (B.  12) 2 

Vi&  Astorga  (p.  166)  to  Udn  (p.  152) IJ 

From  Le6n  to  Oviedo-Oijdn  (B.  13)  and  back 2 

Via  Monforte  to  Santiago  de  Compostela  (B.  15).  —  Via  Vigo  (p.  183) 

to  Oporto  (EB.  12,  70).    Oporto  (B.  69) .'....    4 

Journey  to  Oporto  (BB.  12,  68) 3 

Via  Pampilhosa  (with  digression  to  Bussaeo)  to  Coimbra  (BB.  68,  66,  67)   3 

To  Alfarellot,  Jmieira,  and  Leiria  (BB.  66,  65) 1'^ 

By  carriage  to  Bataiha  and  Alcoba^a  (B.  66) 1 

Alcohaga  and  journey  viE  Vallado  to  Hafra  (BB.  65,  64) 1 

Mafra,  with  Journey  to  Lisbon  (B.  64) 1 

HAon  (R.  60)  and  excursions  to  Gintra  (p.  509)  and  Evora  (p.  615)  .    6 

Journey  via  Badc^of  to  Mirida  (BB.  59,  57) U 

Journey  to  Seville  (B.  58).    SevilU  (B.  49) 5 

Journey  to  Cordova  (B.  48).     Cordova 2 

Jojimey  to  Cadiz  (B.  51).    Cadit  (B.  62) 2 

By  steamer  to  Tangier.     Tangier  (B.  65) 2Vs 

By  steamer  to  Gibraltar.     Gibraltar  (B.  54) li/s 

Vi&  Algeeiroit  Ronda^  and  BobadUla  to  Granada    (BB.  43,  44)    ...    li/s 

Granada  and  the  Alhambra  (B.  42) 3 

Via  BobadUla  to  Malaga  (BB.  53,  46).    Malaga  (B.  47) 2 

From  Malaga  by  sea  (fine  voyage  along  the  S.  coast,  with  view  of  the 

Sierra  Kevada)  vi&  Almeiia  (p.  329)   and  Cartagmus  (p.  318)  to 

Alicante • 2 

Alicaau  (p.  309)  and  excursion  to  EUihe  (p.  312) 2 

Journey  to  Valencia  (B.  38).     Valencia  (B.  32     2 
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Dayf 

Via  Sagunto  (p.  284)  to  Tarragona  (EB.  31,  29).    Tarragona  (R.  27)  2 

Journey  to  Saraeossa  (BB.  16,  20j.    Saragossa  (B.  17) 2 

Vi&  Urida  (B.  23)  and  Monittrol  {Mantsirrat^  p.  253)  to  Barcelona  .  .  2 

Barcelona  (B.  22) : 2 

Bxcnrsion  to  Majorca  (B.  30) 4-5 

From  Barcelona  via  Gerona  to  JPtrpignan  (B.  21) Vs 

b.  Two  Months  in  Spain  and  Poitugal. 

Sam  Seibastidn  (B.  1)  with  journey  to  Burgos  (BB.  1,  8) IVi 

Burgos  (B.  4)  and  journey  to  Salamanca  (BB.  3,  12) 2 

Salamanca  (p.  158)  and  thence  vi&  Segovia  (p.  116)  to  Madrid  (BB.  12,  7)  2ys 
Madrid  (B.  o)  and  excursions  to  Eteorial^  Aranjuety  and  Toledo  (B.  9)  9  10 
By  Saragossa  (RR.  16,  17)  and  Monistrol  (MonUerrat.  p   253)  to  Barce- 
lona (B.  23) 3»/« 

Barcelona  (B.  22) 2 

Via  Tarragona  (BB.  26,  27)  to  Valencia  (BB.  29,  31).  Valencia  (B.  32)  3 

Journey  to  Alicante  (BR.  33,  36)  and  excursion  to  Elche  (B.  27)  .  .   .  2 
From  Alicante  vi^  Murda  to  Bata  (BB.  37,  39),  .thence  by  diUgence 

to  Guadix  (p.  320[),  and  thence  by  railway  to  Granada  (pp.  328,  329)  3 
iStill  better,  by  stfamcr  to  Almeria  or  Malaga]. 

Oranada  and  the  Alhambra  (B.  42) 3 

Via  Bobadilla  to  Malaga  (BB.  44,  46).    Mdlaga  (B.  47)    . 2 

Via  Bobadilla  to  Cordova  (B.  46).    Cordova  (R.  43) 2 

Froin  CJordova  to  Seville  (B.  48) V« 

Beoille  (B.  49^ , 4 

Via  MMda  to  Usbon  (BB.  46,  55,  59) 2 

Lisbon  (B.  60)  and  excursions  to  Oinira  (p.  609)  and  Batalha  (p.  526)  8 
Return  by  sea  (pp.  xiv,  xv). 

c.   Six  or  Eight  Weeks  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  inclndlng  the 
steamer-Toyage  out  and  home. 

Steamer    from    Southampton    (London)    or     Liverpool    to    Oporto 

(p.  XV) 4i|a7 

Oporto  (B.  09)  and  railway  to  Bussaco 2 

Suuaeo  (B.  68)  t  excursions  to  Coimbra  (H.  61),  BaUOha,  and  Aicobaga 

(B.  66),  and  journey  to  Lisbon 6 

lAebon  (B.  60)  and  excursion  to  Cintra  (p.  509) 5-6 

Bail  way  to  Madrid  and  excursions  to  the  JStcorial  and  Toledo  (BB.  8, 9)  8-10 

Journey  to  Granada  (B.  41).    Granada  (B.  42) 4 

Mdlaga  (B.  47)  and  Cordova  (B.  45) 4 

Seville  (B.  49) 5 

Railway  vift  Algedras  to  Gibraltar  (B.  53).    Gibraltar  and  excursion 

to  Tangier  (BB.  54,  55) 5 

Steamer  from  Gibraltar  to  London i^\t-l 

[Gonsiderable  time  may  be  saved  by  omitting  Madrid  and  proceeding 

by  steamer  to  Euelva  (p.  424)  or  Cadiz  (B.  52).] 

The  above  tours  by  no  means  exhaust  the  attractions  of  the 
Peninsula;  and  there  are  many  districts  lying  aside  from  the  beaten 
tracks  of  tourists  that  amply  repay  a  visit;  e.g.  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces (Bilbao,  Santander),  Aaturias^  and  Galicia^  to  which  10-12  days 
may  well  be  devoted. 
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IV.  Bailways.  Steamers.  Cycling.  Hotoring. 

Bailwayst.  The  speed  on  Spanish  railways  is  yery  low.  ' 
express  trains  (trm  expreso)  on  a  few  of  the  main  lines  (sometii 
with  first-class  carriages  only)  and  even  the  'trains  de  luxe*  seld 
run  faster  than  25  M.  an  hour;  the  ordinary  trains  (tren  correo,  i 
mixto ;  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class)  never  attain  a  speed  of  more  t1 
15  M.  an  hour  and  are  often  much  behind  time.  In  winter  the  c 
riages  are  provided  with  foot-warmers  (ealorCferos).  The  third-c] 
carriages,  which  have  sometimes  seats  on  the  roof  also,  are  used  < 
clnsively  by  members  of  the  lower  classes.  The  second-class  c 
riages  have  narrow  and  uncomfortable  seats  for  10  persons.  Touris 
especially  if  ladies  are  of  the  party,  will  therefore  do  well  to  sel 
the  flrst-class  carriages,  which  are  fitted  up  like  those  of  Frani 
with  8  seats.  But  even  these  in  the  ordinary  trains  are  by  no  mei 
80  comfortable  as  they  should  be.  Every  train  with  first-class  ci 
riages  ought  to  have  compartments  reserved  for  ladies  (departamet 
reservado  para  senoras)  and  others  for  non-smokers  (para  no  fum 
dores)^  but  the  ii^junction  in  the  latter  is  seldom  heeded  by  Span! 
travellers. 

The  'trains  de  luxe'  (trenes  de  lujo)^  however,  justify  their  nam 
These  carry  first-class  passengers  only  (fares  raised  by  10  per  cent 
with  sleeping-cars  (vagonet-camas)  at  night  and  generally  restan 
ant-cars  by  day.  The  number  of  places  is  limited  as  the  ste 
gradients  among  the  mountains  forbid  long  and  heavy  trains.  Parti 
purchasing  the  requisite  number  of  tickets  may  have  special  coach 
attached  to  ordinary  trains,  as  e.g.  berlina$  or  coup^  -  carriage 
view-compartments  with  four  seats ;  coches  salones,  saloon-carriage 
camas  tocador^  sleeping  compartments  with  toilet  accommodatioi 
atientoa  de  butaca-' coma,  sleeping- compartment  with  sofa- berth 
aUlones^  sofa-seats;  etc.  * 

Among  the  ezpressions  that  the  railway  traveller  will  find  coi 
venient  to  nnderfltand  are  the  following :  viajeros  al  tren^  take  your  8eat< 
s€  cambia  el  tren  ($1  eoehty  la  linea)^  change  carriages ;  parada ,  halt,  ato] 
page ;  parada  y  fonda^  halt  for  a  meal  \  entrada^  entrance ,  talida^  exi 
way  out ;  despacho  de  billetes^  ticket-office  y  J^e  de  ettaei^^  station-mastei 

At  nearly  all  railway-junctions,  frontier-stations,  and  so  on  thei 
are  fair  railway-restaurants  (/ondof),  where  tahle-d'hdte  luncheon  (almuerzo 
2-3  p.)  or  dinner  {comidai  21/2-4  p.)  is  ready  for  the  passengers  (wine  ii 
eluded;  comp.  p.  xxvi).  Those  who  prefer  to  eat  in  a  more  leisure! 
fashion  may  provide  themselves  with  food  and  wine  to  consume  in  th 
railway  carriage.  In  this  case  Spanish  custom  demands  the  formality  o 
asking  your  fellow-passengers  to  share  with  you  CUtted  gutta'). 

f  The  Ouia  para  lot  viajerot  de  los  ferrocarrilee  de  E^afh^  Francia  \ 
Portugal^  y  de  lot  eervicios  mctritimot  (monthly  \  50  c.)  purport*  to  give  thi 
time-tables  and  fares  of  the  railways,  tramways,  and  steamers  of  the  Iberiai 
Peninsula,  but  it  is  very  defective  and  badly  arranged.  The  6v(a  geiwra 
de  ferroearriles  (monthly;  75  c.)  is  better,  but  concerns  the  railways  only 
The  hours  in  these  are  shown  from  1  to  24  as  in  Italy;  0.0  =  midnight. 
13  s=  1  p.m.,  23.59  =  11.59  p.m.,  etc.  —  The  GuU»  aimuneiador  t  indieadot 
official  doe  Caminhot  de  Ferro  e  da  NavegOgao  de  Portugal  (120  rs.)  and  the 
Quia  offieicU  doe  Caminhoe  de  Ferro  de  Portugal  (40  rs.)  deal  exclasively 
with  Portugal. 
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Passengers  bj  the  night-tr&ins  may  hire  pillowJs  (tulmofutdat)  and 
rags  (manias)  at  the  larger  stations  (1  p.  each).  These  are  left  in  the 
earf iages  when  done  with. 

Railway  Time.  Trains  in  Spain  all  inn  on  West  European  (t.e. 
Greenwlcli)  time,  which  is  10  min.  behind  Paris  time.  The  nse  of 
this  official  time  Is  gradually  being  introduced  in  other  connections, 
especially  in  the  larger  towns.  Bnt  as  a  rule,  local  time  is  stLll 
generally  authoritative,  and  the  traveller  should  carefally  mark 
the  difference  between  the  railway  and  the  other  clocks.  —  Por- 
tagnese  railway-time  is  37  min.  behind  that  of  Spain. 

Tickets.  In  Madrid,  Toledo,  Burgos,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Va- 
lencia, Seville,  Granada,  Malaga,  and  some  other  large  towns  the 
traveller  may  take  his  ticket  (tomar  el  biUete)  and  check  his  luggage 
ffaeturar  el  equipaje)  at  the  Despacho  Central^  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  1-2  hrs.  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  The  Omnihtis  General 
also  starts  from  this  point,  but  always  a  good  deal  sooner  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  ticket  and  luggage  offices  at  the  large  stations 
open  1  hr.  and  close  1/4  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the  train,  at 
smaller  stations  72  hr.  and  5  minutes.  The  service  is  so  defective 
that  it  is  advisable  to  reach  the  station  early,  though  the  waiting- 
rooms  are  always  poor  and  sometimes  non-existent*  Passengers  are 
generally  not  allowed  to  enter  either  waiting-room  or  platform  un- 
less they  have  their  railway-tickets  or  a  ticket  of  admission  (billete 
de  andSn,  10, 26,  or  50  c).  If  possible,  the  traveller  should  have  the 
exact  fare  ready  at  the  ticket-office,  especially  as  the  clerks  refuse 
to  change  large  banknotes  j  if  change  be  received  it  should  be  care- 
fully examined  (comp.  p.  xi).  The  railway-ticket  has  to  be  shown 
in  booking  luggage.  The  average  fare  is  4.75,  7.86,  and  10.5  c. 
per  kilometre  according  to  class,  besides  a  government-tax  of  10-20 
per  cent.  In  addition  there  is  a  stamp-duty  of  10,  25,  or  50  c.  on 
tickets  costing  over  10,  500,  or  1000  p. 

Rbtubn  Tigkbts  (biUeUs  de  ida  y  vuelta),  available  for  1-2  days, 
are  issued  on  a  few  lines  only,  and  the  reduction  in  the  fare  is  gener- 
ally insignificant. 

GmouLAS  TouB  Tickbts  (biUetea  eircvlares)  may  be  obtained  for 
either  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  embracing  the  chief  cities  of  both 
countries.  Their  usov  is  attended  by  considerable  restrictions  on  the 
traveller's  liberty,  but  those  who  do  not  shun  this  inconvenience 
may  best  procure  them  at  Madrid.  Owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
they  can  be  purchased  on  much  more  favourable  terms  in  Spain 
than  in  England.  These  are  issued  either  for  certain  fixed  routes 
(i^jes  dreulares  con  iUnerario  fijo)  or  for  routes  arranged  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  individual  traveller  (con  itinerario  d  voluntctd  del 
viajero).  There  are  also  viajes  temicircularesy  beginning  or  ending 
atPort-Bou  orlrdn,  which  may  be  extended  by  the  purchase  of  &t2- 
ieie8  adidonales,  AH  these  tickets  are  sold  at  a  reduction  of  30-50 
per  cent  pn  the  ordinary  fares,  but  are  not  issued  for  journeys  of 
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less  than  1500  kll.  (930  M.).  They  are  vaUd  foi  45  days  or,  if  for 
distances  over  8000 kil.  (1860  M.),  for  60  days;  but  they  may  be 
'extended'  by  half  the  original  period  of  validity  on  extra  payment 
of  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost.  Tickets  for  fixed  itineraries  must 
be  ordered  12-24  hrs.  before  the  beginning  of  the  Journey;  those 
made  up  to  suit  individual  travellers  are  issued  on  similar  con- 
ditions as  the  kilometre-tickets  (see  below),  by  which  they  have 
been  practically  superseded.  Travellers  holding  circular  tour  tickets 
are  allowed  66  lbs.  of  luggage  f^ee. 

Among  the  ^flxed  routes^  may  be  mentioned  the  following.  Serie  A^ 
i**  itinerario:  From  Irl^n  to  San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  Biurgof^  Palencia,  San- 
tander,  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Avlla,  Escorial,  Madrid,  Aranjues,  Toledo, 
Saragosna,  Pampeluna,  and  Hendaye  (1687  M.  \  valid  for  90  days ;  price 
168  p.  80  or  125  p.  90  c).  —  Berie  C,  3^  itkurario:  From  Madrid  to  McAxar^ 
Cordova,  Granada,  MiUaga,  Jerez,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Toledo  (1643  H. :  valid 
for  50  days;  188 p.  45,  142  p.  60  c).  —  Serie  2>,  i*  iUneraHo:  From  Madrid  to 
Valladolid,  Palencia,  Ledn,  Corunna,  Monforte,  Pontevedra,  Oporto,  Coim- 
>'ra,  Lisbon,  Cdceres,  and  Plasencia  (1505  M.;  valid  for  60  days;  151  p.  75, 
114  p.  60  c).  —  Bilktes  temieirculare*t  ^°  itinerario:  From  Port  Bou  to  Bar- 
celona, Saragossa,  Madrid,  Aranjuez,  Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga,  Seville, 
Madrid,  Escorial,  Avila,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  San  Sebastian,  and  Hendaye 
(2146  M.;  valid  for  00  days;  258  p.  S5,  196  p.  20  c.).  —  Gook^s  tickets  and 
those  issued  by  the  French  Paris-Lyon-M^diterran^e  railway  company  ior 
clude  comparatively  few  towns. 

The  so-called  Kilometbb  Tickets  (billetes  por  kUometrosJj  or 
distance- tickets,  are  a  special  convenience  to  foreigners,  for  they 
not  only  entail  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  railway-fares  while 
preserving  the  traveller's  independence  of  movement,  but  they  also 
save  him  from  the  risk  of  short  change  and  bad  money  at  the  ticket- 
offices.  These  tickets  are  available  by  all  lines  in  Spain  (except  a 
few  branch-lines}  and  by  all  trains,  though  a  small  extra  charge  is 
made  for  the  use  of  drains  de  luxe'  (p  xviii),  and  their  range  extends 
even  to  Lisbon  vi&  Caceres.  They  are  issued  for  distances  of  1240- 
7450  M.  and  are  valid  between  3  (1200  M.)  and  12  months  (7460  M.). 
The  charge  per  kilometre  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  travelled ; 
thus  the  first-class  fare  on  a  ticket  for  1240  M.  works  out  at  about 
8.26  c.  per  kil.,  on  a  ticket  for  7540  M.  at  about  5.5  c.  Luggage  to 
the  amount  of  66  lbs.  is  free.  Kilometre-tickets  must  be  applied  for 
on  special  forms  to  be  obtained  at  the  railway-stations  and  despachos 
centrales  (p.  xix).  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
posit of  10  p.  (afterwards  allowed  for  in  the  price)  and  a  fee  of  1  p., 
together  with  an  unmounted  photograph  (carte-de-visite  size)  of  the 
applicant.  The  ticket,  which  consists  of  a  book  with  a  leaf  for 
every  200  kil.  (124  M.),  each  leaf  consisting  of  40  coupons  re- 
presenting 5  kil.  (3  M.),  is  delivered  at  the  principal  stations  at 
once.  The  use  of  such  tickets  (which  are  strictly  not  transferable) 
is  accompanied  by  the  inconvenience  that,  before  the  beginning  of 
each  stage,  they  have  to  be  presented  either  at  a  despacho  central 
(3  hrs.  before  the  departure  of  the  train)  or  at  a  special  ticket-office 
at  the  station,  in  order  that  the  number  of  coupons  corresponding  to 
the  length  of  the  stage  contemplated  may  be  taken  out  by  the  of- 
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ficial,  inezoliange  for  a  billete  compUmentario  to  the  traveller^B  next 
stopping-place. 

Fares,  Ist  and  2iid  class:  2O0OkU.  (1240  M.),  166  p.,  121  p.^  2800  kil. 
(1615  M.),  214  p.  50,  157  p.  30;  8200  kil.  (1983  M.),  264  p.,  198  p.  60;  ShOO  kil. 
(2360 M.)v 313  p.  50,  229  p.  90-,  4400 kil.  (2734 M),  848 p.  50,261  p.  35;  5000 
kil.  (S106  MA  885  p.,  291  p.  50;  6000  kil.  (3726  M.),  448  p.  80,  343  p.  20; 
12,000  kil.  (mo  M.),  792  p.,  607  p.  20  c.  —  For  the  two  -  months^  tour 
indicated  on  p.  xyii,  beginning  at  Madrid,  a  ticket  for  3000  kil.  will  sufdce 
or  300  kil.  less  if  the  stage  from  Alicante  to  Almerfa  is  made  by  sea ;  but 
if  the  traveller  returns  firom  Lisbon  through  Spain,  about  1200  kil.  more 
will  be  required.  —  Whoi  the  billete  complementario  is  to  be  obtained  at 
a  railway-station,  at  least  Vz  br.  should  be  allowed  for  that  somewhat 
tedionik  process.  Eilom&tre-tickets  cannot  be  used  for  distances  under  10  kU. 
(6H.);  and  in  all  cases  distances  are  calculated  in  multiples  of  5  kU.,  any 
fraction  being  the  traveller's  loss.  Wh^i  the  trains  are  crowded  holders 
of  such  tickets  must  either  be  content  with  an  inferior  class  or  wait  for 
the  next  train.  The  billetes  oomplementarios  do  not  allow  of  any  break 
of  journey  on  the  stage  which  they  represent.  In  changing  from  one  line 
to  another  the  travdler  must  attend  himself  to  the  transport  of  himself 
and  his  luggage,  l^o  allowance  is  made  for  unused  coupons.  After  all  the 
coupons  are  used,  the  ordinary  fare  must  be  paid  for  farther  journeys. 

Ltjooaoe  to  the  amount  of  66  lbs.  (30  kg. ;  children  15  kg.)  is 
free.  On  short  jonmeys,  however,  the  traveller  is  advised  to  limit 
himself  to  a  small  portmanteau  that  he  can  take  into  the  carriage 
and,  if  necessary ,  wield  himself,  as  the  treatment  of  trunks  in  the 
luggage-van  is  not  very  gentle,  and  a  long  delay  generally  takes 
place  on  arrival  before  the  baggage  is  distributed.  Articles  of  value 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  trunks,  as  robbery  en  route  is  not  un- 
known ,  and  the  railway-company  does  not  hold  itself  responsihle 
for  losses  of  this  kind.  Passengers  on  the  Northern  Railway  may 
have  their  trunks  fastened  with  leaden  seals  (precintdr)  at  a  charge 
of  25  c.  for  trunks  weighing  not  more  than  25  kg.,  50  c.  up  to  50  kg., 
75  c.  up  to  100  kg.,  and  1  p.  for  heavier  trunks;  but  this  precaution 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and  is  said  to  he  not  very  effective.  —  A 
hand-bag  is  called  maleta,  a  trunk  haiil,  the  luggage-check  taldn  or 
boUHn  de  equipaje.  The  porter  (mozo)  receives  30  c.-l  p.  for  car- 
rying the  baggage  from  the  train  to  the  cab  or  vice  versl.  In  deposit- 
ing small  baggage  at  the  left  luggage-offlce ,  passengers  should  see 
that  the  correct  number  of  articles  (bultos)  is  entered  on  the 
receipt. 

Steamboats.  A  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean  is  a  charming  ex- 
perience in  good  weather,  but  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  peninsula 
the  sea  is  generally  rough  and  sea-sickness  is  apt  to  spoil  all  plea- 
sure. —  The  Spanish  Coasting  Steamers,  generally  small  and  poorly 
equipped,  are  duly  mentioned  In  the  text  (comp.  pp.  382,  389,  432, 
441,  483,  546,  etc.).  The  chief  lines  of  steamers  plying  between 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  Great  Britain  and  America  are  mentioned 

on  pp.  XTT,  XV. 

TiCKBTS.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  tickets  should  be  taken  personally 
from  the  agents  (contignatorioM),  As  the  hours  of  departure  are  very  uncer- 
tain, especially  in  the  case  of  the  less  important  lines,  it  is  well  to  defer 
this  until  the  steamers  are  actuaUy  in  the  harbour.    Ladles  should  always 
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travel  in  the  saloon,  but  gentlemen  of  modest  requirements  will  find  Ui« 
second  cabin  quite  endurable. 

LuooAOB  is  usually  free,  but  must  be  confined  to  articles  of  pereonal 
use.  Small  articles  may  be  kept  in  the  stateroom,  but  trunks  are  deposited 
in  the  bold.  The  passenger  should  see  that  the  latter  are  properly 
labelled  for  their  destinatioo. 

The  Stxwabd  expects  a  tip  of  */4-l  P*  per  day,  and  more  if  he  haa  to 
perform  special  services  for  the  traveller.  On  board  the  Spanislkstean&ers, 
when  food  is  not  included  in  the  price  of  the  ticket,  the  charge  for  xn^sJs 
should  be  arranged  with  the  steward. 

Embabkatiok  and  Dibbmbabxatiok.  Among  the  disadvantages  of  a  sea- 
journey  to  Spain  are  the  annoyance  of  the  custom-house  formidities  (eoakp. 
p.  xiii)  and  the  most  inadequate  arrangements  for  embarking  or  disem-* 
barking.     Some  of  the  larger  foreign  steamboat  companies  land  their 

gassengers  in  tenders  or  boats  of  their  own  at  the  chief  pdrts,  but  the 
panish  and  other  smaller  companies  wholly  abandon  their  helpless  pas- 
sengers to  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  Spanish  boatmen  (bot4ro») 
and  porters.  In  some  ports,  such  as  Cadis,  Malaga,  and  Tangier,  the 
boatmen  are  absolutely  shameless  in  their  demands,  especially  in  bad 
weather  or  if  the  passengers  are  ladies  travelling  alone.  The  traveller 
should  not  enter  the  boat  until  a  complete  understanding  has  been  reached 
as  to  the  inclusive  fare  for  himself  and  bis  impedimenta,  and  he  should 
never  pay  until  every  article  of  his  luggage  has  been  safely  landed  on  the 
deck  or  on  shore.  In  cases  of  dispute,  application  may  be  made  tb  the 
Capildn  del  Puerto^  who  lives  at  the  harbour. 

»  Cycling.  Cyclists  entering  Spain  obtain  a  pass  available  for 
six  months  on  payment  of  1  p.  and  a  deposit  of  84  c.  per  kilogramme 
on  the  weight  of  their  machines.  The  deposit  is  returned  if  the 
cyclist  leaves  the  country  within  the  prescribed  periqd.  Used  cycles 
are  admitted  into  Portugal  free  of  duty.  The  roads  vary  greatly ;  the 
best  are  to  the  N.  of  Madrid.  Riding  is  practically  impossible  in 
summer  (June  Ist  to  Sept.  15th)  on  account  of  the  heat.  Cyclists 
will  find  useful  hints  in  Mr.  ^  Mrs.  Workmari's  'Sketches  awheel 
in  Fin  de  Siecle  Iberia*  (London,  1897).  Comp.  also  the  *Road  Book 
of  Southern  and  Central  Europe',  of  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club 
(47  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.). 

Hotoring.  Spain  and  Portugal  cannot  be  recommended  to  the 
motorist,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the  roads.  The  duty 
on  a  motor  -  car  entering  Spain  is  not  less  than  20{.,  which  is  re- 
funded if  the  car  leaves  the  country  within  six  months.  In  Portugal 
the  duty  is  20^.,  but  the  car  must  be  exported  within  one  month, 
unless  special  extension  of  time  is  obtained.  In  both  countries  per- 
mits must  be  obtained  from  the  local  authorities  and  In  Portugal  the 
car  must  exhibit  a  registered  number.  In  Spain  a  driver's  certificate 
also  should  be  obtained.  The  speed-limit  in  Spain  is  17^2^* 
(28kil,)  per  hr.,  in  Portugal  I8V2M.  (30  kil.),  but  in  villages  and 
populous  districts  the  limits  are  respectively  f  Va  and  6  M.  (12  and 
10  kil.).  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  Spain  publishes  a  useful 
handbook  (3s.);  see  also  the  C.  T.  C.  'Road  Book  for  Southern  and 
Central  Europe'. 
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V.  Post  Office.  Telegn^aph  Office. 

The  Post  Office  (Correo;  general  post-office^  aorreo  central; 
branch  post-offices,  estafetaa  de  corrto)^  even  in  large  towns,  is  often 
open  for  a  few  hours  only,  while  special  branches  of  business,  snch 
as  the  distribution  of  poste  restante  letters  (cartas. en  Usta)  or  the 
despatch  of  registered  letters  (cartas  eertificadas),  are  carried  on  at 
different  and  often-changed  parts  of  the  day.  Time  and  trouble  may, 
therefore,  be  spared  by  haying  one's  letters  addressed  to  a  hotel,  but 
eyen  in  that  case  enquiry  should  be  personally  made  as  to  whether 
any  letters  have  arrived,  and  if  letters  of  value  are  expected  previous 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  landlord.  Addresses  should  be  short 
and  simple  and  are  best  written  in  Spanish,  with  the  contractions 
^8r.  Z>.',  *8ra.  Da.'  (Senor  Don,  Senora  Dona)  before  the  proper 
name  (thus :  8r.  Z>.  Samuel  WelUr ,  fl6tel  de  Paris,  SeviUa,  Spain). 
The  affix  Esquire  should  be  omitted.  In  claiming  letters  at  the  post- 
office,  the  production  of  a  visiting-card  (tarjetaj  is  much  more  effic- 
acious than  an  oral  utterance  of  the  name.  —  Stamps  (sellos)  are 
sold,  as  a  rule,  by  tobacconists  only,  not  at  post-offices.  Letter- 
boxes (Jntzones)  are  to  be  found  only  at  the  post-office,  in  the  larger 
hotels,  and  at  tobacconists'.  Important  letters  should  be  posted  by 
the  writer  himself.  Registered  letters  must  be  sealed  on  the  back  with 
five  seals,  and  endorsed  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

The  LsTTSB  Rate  for  the  town  of  posting  is  10  c.  up  to  500  grammes; 
to  Gibraltar  and  Portugal,  10  c.  per  ^2  oz.  (15  grammes) ;  for  the  rest  of 
Spain  15  c  per  Vs  oz. ;  to  Tangier  10  c.  per  oz.  (SO  grammes);  for  the 
countries  of  the  postal  union  (para  el  extranjei'o)  25  c.  per  20  grammes, 
every  15  grammes  more  15  c.  In  case  of  insufficient  postage,  Spanish 
letters  are  not  delivered,  and  on  foreign  letters  double  the  deficiency  is 
charged.  —  Post  Gaikds  (tarjeta  postal)  for  both  Spain  and  abroad  iO  c; 
for  &e  town  of  posting,  Gibraltar,  or  Portugal  5  c.  —  Pbintbd  Mattbb 
(impresos)  for  Spain  V*  <^'  P®'  iO  g^M  abroad  5  e.  per  50  gr.  —  Gommbbcxal 
Sakplbs  (muegiras  de  eomereio)  5  e.  per  20  gr.,  abroad  5  c.  per  50  gr.  — 
&BOI8TBATXON  Fbb  25  c.  —  Postal  money  orders  are  not  issued,  but  Lbttbbs 
OF  Yalub  (cartas  eon  valores  declarados)  may  be  sent  to  Spanish  and  foreign 
addresses.  Gash  to  the  value  of  50  p.  may  be  transmitted  within  Spain  in 
special  envelopes  (tobres  monedirot)  to  be  obtained  at  the  tobacconists*; 
postage  15  c.  per  60  gr.,  plus  the  registration  fee  (25  c);  maximum  weight 
hOO  gr.  —  Kegistered  letters  and  letters  with  valuables  are  not  given  up 
unless  the  addressee  shows  his  passport  or  is  identified  by  a  witness 
known  to  the  post-office  officials.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  have  letters 
of  this  kind  sent  to  a  hotel.  —  The  postman  (eartero)  receives  5  c.  for  every 
Spanish  letter  he  4jBiivers,  but  is  bound  to  leave  foreign  letters  without 
cha^e. 

Postal  Pabcbls  (paquetes  postales),  not  exceeding  10  lbs.  in  weight, 
may  be  sent  abroad  or  in  Spain.  Such  parcels  must  be  handed  in  at  the 
Despacho  Central  (p.  xix)  of  the  railway. 

Telegrams  (TeUgramas)  are  paid  for  with  special  stamps  (sellos 
de  ieUgrafos),  obtained  at  a  separate  desk;  money  is  accepted  at 
railway-offices  only. 

This  rate  for  a  domestic  telegram  is  1  p.  for  15  words,  and  10  c.  for 
each  additional  word,  but  only  half  that  rate  between  places  in  the  same 
province.  The  charges  for  foreign  telegrams  vary  with  the  rates  of  ex- 
change for  Spanish  money;  the  tariff  is  revised  every  quarter.  The  nonnal 
rates  per  word,  Inol.  the  extra  costs,  were,  at  the  end  of  1906,  as  follow': 
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to  Great  Britain  42  centimes  (not  centimos)  per  word,  Gibraltar  18,  Por- 
tugal 10,  France  24,  Belgium  80,  Holland  84,  Switzezland  86,  Germany  80, 
An«tTia  and  Hangar^  38,  Iftidy  33,  Sweden  43,  Russia  87,  Tarkey  80  e., 
United  States  1  p.  60  c.  Words  of  more  than  16  letters  count  as  two.  In 
addition  to  the  rate  per  word  a  fee  of  5  c.  Is  paid  on  each  despatch,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  take  a  receipt  (ree<bo)^  which  costs  10  c.  Urgent  telegrams 
(teleffranuu  wgantes)^  taking  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent  for 
thrice  the  ordinary  rates.  Reply-paid  telegrams  and  telegrams  addressed 
to  a  poste  restante  are  accepted  for  despatch.  —  The  smaller  railway- 
stations  generally  have  private  telegraph-ofBces  only,  the  rates  of  which 
are  h%her. 

YI.  Hotels.  Sestaurants.  Oenreoerias.  Oafii.  Cigan. 

Hotels  with  the  comfort  and  international  character  of  the  large 
flrst-class  hotels  in  the  leading  European  countries  do  not  exist  in 
Spain,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  in  such  towns  as  Madrid  or  Bar- 
celona, and  hence  the  traveller  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the 
houses  advertised  by  their  landlords  as  'hotels  de  primera  clase'. 
The  Spanish  landlord  as  a  rule  has  no  idea  of  how  to  run  a  comfort- 
able hotel  on  modem  lines,  and  seems  to  think  his  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  manage  a 
flrst-class  house.  The  Spanish  servants  are  sometimes  extraordinarily 
negligent.   The  waiters  are  often  Italians,  who  are  more  attentive, 
and  sometimes  Germans.  In  most  of  the  frequented  resorts,  however, 
there  are  now  very  fair  hotels,  corresponding  to  the  better  second- 
class  houses  of  France  or  Italy  j  their  proprietors  are  often  Italians 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
foreign  guests.    The  almost  universal  custom  is  to  charge  a  round 
sum  per  day  (as  on  the  *  American  plan'),  even  If  the  stay  does  not 
exceed  24  hours,  for  room,  light,  service,   d^ienner  (almuerzo), 
dinner  (comida),  and  wine.    In  Madrid  the  rates  are  8-30  p.  per 
day,  in  the  large  provincial  towns  6-20  p. ;  no  deduction  is  made 
for  absence  from  meals.    The  first  breakfast  (desayuno)^  which  is 
usually  served  in  the  bedroom,  is  generally  charged  extra  (1-1 V2  pO* 
The  usual  charge  for  single  meals  is :  dtfj.  3  p.,  D.  31/2-6  p.    At  the 
best  hotels  wine  is  not  always  included  (comp.  p.  xxvl).    The  food 
is  generally  good  and  plentiful,  and  the  bedrooms  are  clean  and  well 
cared  for.  In  the  second-class  hotels  the  public  rooms  are  small  and 
uncomfortable,  and  in  many  houses  there  is  no  geheral  sitting-room 
at  all.   English  and  French  are  generally  understood  and  spoken 
after  a  fashion.  —  In  the  smaller  towns  not  specially  firequented  by 
tourists  the  traveller  has  to  be  content  with  unpretending  Fondas 
of  a  genuine  Spanish  cast.  The  cuisine  in  these  is  not  to  everyone's 
taste;  the  equipment  and  cleanliness  of  the  bedrooms  are  often  in- 
adequate for  even  moderate  requirements;  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  abominahle.    The  Spanish  custom  of  smoking  &t  meals  is  dis- 
appearing. The  charges  are,  of  course,  much  lower  than  in  the  large 
hotelS)  and  off  the  beaten  track  frequently  only  amount  to  4-5  p. 
per  day.  —  Good  Peil8i<ms»  mostly  kept  by  foreign  ladies,  are  to  l>e 
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found  only  in  Madrid,  Baicelona,  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Seville.  The 
CoMU  de  Huispedes,  or  boarding-houses,  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  town  and  are  frequented  mainly  by  natives.  They  afford  a  good 
insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  Spain,  but  are  on  a  low  level  as  re- 
gards cleanliness,  service,  and  cuisine.  Few  of  them  are  fit  for  foreign 
ladies.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  indispensable.  —  The  Posadas  in 
the  towns  and  the  Ventas  in  the  country  are  miserable  taverns  with 
which  the  tourist  need  have  nothing  to  do. 

At  most  railway-stations  the  trains. are  met  by  private  omnibuses 
(cochesjj  either  belonging  to  the  hotel,  in  which  case  a  charge  of 
3/4-2V2  P-  is  made  in  the  bill,  or  to  a  livery-stable,  in  which  case 
the  fare  is  paid  direct  to  the  driver  or  guard  (V4-I  P-?  each  trunk 
V4-I  p.  5  bargaining  advisable).  In  the  larger  towns  the  traveller  may 
use  the  Omnibus  Oeneral  (p.  xix)  or  a  cab  (coche  de  plaza,  or  de  pun- 
to  J,  both  of  which  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  traveller  to  drive 
from  house  to  house  until  he  finds  rooms  to  suit  him,  while  those 
who  arrive  in  the  hotel-omnibus  have  practically  to  take  what  is 
offered  them.  In  each  case  the  fare  should  be  agreed  upon  before 
starting.  If  desired,  luggage  may  be  deposited  at  the  despacho 
central  (p.  xix)  until  rooms  are  secured. 

The  first  step  at  the  hotel  should  be  to  settle  with  the  landlord  or 
his  representative  on  the  daily  rate  (*cuanto  pago  por  dia?');  if  the  de- 
mand seem  excessive,  a  lower  sum  may  be  offered  without  offence.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  Madrid  and  a  few  towns  of  K.  Spain  the  floors 
are  named  primer  piso^  pito  principal^  and  piso  segundo^  so  that  the  last 
is  equivalent  to  our  third  story.  —  The  repose  of  the  traveller  is  disturbed 
in  the  smaller  Spanish  towns  by  the  hourly  cry  of  the  sere-no  or  night- 
watchman.  Other  enemies  of  repose  (most  troublesome  in  the  N.W.)  may 
be  repelled  by  Persian  or  Keating's  insect  powder,  a  supply  of  whicli 
should  be  brought  from  England.  In  Malaga,  Seville,  and  other  parts  of 
8.  Spain  the  Mosquitoes  are  often  troublesome,  and  the  traveller  should  be 
careful  to  close  the  window  before  introducing  a  light  into  his  bedchamber. 
In  the  best  hotels  the  beds  are  protected  by  mosquito-nets  (mosquitero).  — 
A  few  English  or  French  journals  will  usually  be  found  in  the  hotel 
reading-rooms.  —  Matches  are  rarely  supplied  in  the  hotels  and  must  be 
obtained  at  the  tobacconists'  (p.  x.Yvii).  Clothes  needing  brushing  are 
handed  to  the  eamarero.  Salones  de  limpiabotas  for  cleaning  shoes  (15  c.) 
abound  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  guest's  departure  should  be  notified  personally  in  good  time  at 
the  office  (despacho).  Those  who  are  leaving  at  midday  or  in  the  evening 
should  give  notice,  and  cause  the  luggage  to  be  removed  from  the  bedroom 
at  once,  as  otherwise  the  day  of  departure  may  be  reckoned  as  a  full  day. 
If  the  full  charge  be  made  the  traveller  is  entitled  to  be  supplied  with  a 
cold  luncheon  to  be  consumed  on  the  journey,  in  place  of  the  hotel- 
d^jeuner.  —  For  fees,  comp.  p.  xxviii. 

The  following  expressions  may  be  found  useful  in  dealing  with  the 
washerwoman  (la  planehadora) :  soiled  linen,  la  ropa  sticia ;  clean  linen, 
la  ropa  limpia ;  shirt,  camisa ;  night-shirt,  camisa  de  dormir ;  collar,  euello ; 
cuffs f  puHos;  under-shirt,  chemise,  camiseta;  drawers,  calzoncillos;  stock- 
ings, calzetines,  medias;  handkerchief,  pafiuelo. 

Bestaurants  (casas  de  comidas,  restaur  antes),  except  at  the  hotels, 
are  found  in  the  larger  towns  only ;  the  cuisine  is  generally  Spanish, 
but  occasionally  French.  Dejeuner  (almuerzojis  generally  ready  from 
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11  to  1.  Ill  the  Basque  provinces  and  in  Oastile  dinner  (comida)  is 
usnally  served  at  7  or  8  p.m.,  in  other  parts  somewhat  earlier.  The 
traveller  may  order  either  a  regular  meal  (comida  del  dia)  or  selected 
dishes  (platos)  h.  la  carte  (lUtaJ,  Ordinary  table-wine  (vino  eomHn 
or  de  mesa),  -which  is  seldom  charged  for,  is  not  always  good ;  it 
may  be  mixed  with  seltzer-water  (comp.  p.  xxxvii).  Better  wines 
cost  at  least  2  p.  per  bottle.  The  waiter  (eamarero)  expects  a  tip 
of  25  c.  The  traveller  should  count  his  change.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  ordinary  dishes. 


Ortkihi'es,  hors  d'oeuvrea. 

Tortilla,  omelette. 

Euevog,  eggs  (blandos,  boiled;  muy 
cocidos,  hard-boiled;  pcuctdos  por 
agfta,  soft-boiled;  fritot,  fried; 
eitrelladoi,  poached). 

Sopa,  soup. 

Sopa  de  perbcu,  soup  with  green  veg- 
etables and  bread. 

Sopa  de  arret,  rice  soup. 

Caldo,  broth. 

Came,  meat. 

Frito^  fried  or  baked. 

Aeado,  roast. 

Aeado  de  temera,  roast  veal. 

RoAif,  roast  beef. 

Biftee  a  la  parrilla^  broiled  steak. 

Chuleta  de  cerdo^  pork  chop. 

Chuleta  de  ternera,  veal  cutlet. 

Camsro,  mutton. 

Cordero^  lamb. 

Ettofado^  stewed  meat. 

Fiambre,  cold  meat. 

LenguOy  tongue. 

Ri§kin,  kidney. 

Higado,  liver. 

Fuchero  (or  Olla),  a  stew  of  beef  or 
mutton,  bacon,  chicken,  garbanzos 
(see  below),  and  other  vegetables 
(the  national  dish  of  Spain). 

Boqwronet,  baked  anchovies  (at 
Malaga  only). 

Bacalao,  ling;  dried  cod. 

Salmonetes,  small  carp. 

Peecadilla,  small  sea-pike. 

Lenguado,  sole. 

Salmdn,  salmon. 

Merluza  (Andal.  peteada),  a  kind  of 
cod. 

Langoeta,  lobster. 

Langoetinos,  shrimps. 

Trucha,  trout. 

Oitrat,  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 

Jamdn  ctttdo,  raw  ham. 

Jamdn  en  dulee,  ham  cooked  in  sweet 
wine  (cold). 


Salchich^,  sausage. 

Polio,  fowl. 

Paro,  turkey. 

Perdig,  partridge. 

Piehdn,  pigeon. 

Codomiz,  quail. 

Vtrdurcu,  vegetables. 

Legumbre*,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

PataUu,  potatoes. 

Alcacho/aa,  artichokes. 

Guieaniet,  peas. 

Garbamoe,    chick-peas    (a   national 

dish). 
Lentvae,  lentils. 
Eepdrragot,  asparagus. 
Coli/lor,  cauliflower. 
Judiaty  beans. 
Moetaza,  mustard. 
Jjo,  garlic. 
AeeiU,  oil. 
Vinagre,  vinegar. 
Asiicar,  sugar. 
Sal,  salt. 
Pimienta,  pepper. 
Aceituncu,  olives. 
Rdbanos,  radishes. 
Frvta,  Iruit. 
Cerezae,  cherries. 
FreecUy  strawberries. 
Pera,  pear. 
Mamana,  apple. 
Albaricoque,  apricot. 
Melocotdn,  peach. 
Uvae,  grapes. 
Pasas,  raisins. 
Almendras,  almonds. 
Meldn,  melon. 
Limdn,  lemon. 
IfarofkJa^  orange. 
Postres,  dessert. 
Pan  franci*  or  de  Viena,   French  or 

Vienna  bread. 
Manleca  de  vaca,  butter  (seldom  good). 
Queeo,  cheese. 
Vino,    wine    (dulce,    sweet;    hkmco, 

white ;  Unto,  red ;  generoeo,  dessert). 


Cervecerias  (Port.  Cervej arias) ,  resembling  the  French  Bras- 
series, English  or  German  beer  on  draught  is  found  only  at  a  few 
seaports,  but  bottled  beer  may  be  obtained  in  most  hotels  andcaftfa. 
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The  use  of  ordinary  Spanish  beei  is  almost  certain  to  produce  diar- 
rhoBa  in  the  unacclimated  foreigner.  *^  Excellent  and  refreshing 
snmmer-beyerages,  such  as  hordiata  (orgeat)  de  ekufcu,  agrca^  agvM 
de  cdtaduy  limdn  helado,  and  zatzapafriUa,  are  furnished  by  the 
horchaterfaa, 

Cafifl,  except  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  are  usually  very  late  in 
opening  and  frequented  almost  entirely  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
They  are  often  deficient  in  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  in  winter 
the  dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  are  apt  to  be  unpleasant.  The 
waiter  (eamarero)  expects  a  tip  of  10  c. 

Coffee  is  taken  either  with  milk  (eafi  con  leche)  op  without  (cqfi  iolo). 
The  favourite  drink  of  the  Spaniard  is,  however,  chocolate  (diaeolate;  A 
la  frcmeesa,  with  whipped  cream).  Gows^  milk  ( leche  de  vaca)  is  very  dear 
and  not  safe  unless  boiled.  Goats*  milk  (leche  de  cobra)  is  much  more 
used  and  is  considered  very  wholesome,  but  it  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea 
in  the  unaccustomed  drinker.  The  caf^s  also  furnish  rolls  (panecilloe)s 
biscuits  (bitcochoe)^  pastry  (holloe)^  seltter  water  (agua  de  SeUt^  Hfdn), 
brandy  {capita  de  coMue^  a  glass  of  brandy),  etc.  —  The  selection  of  ices 
is  large  {helado  de  limdn^  fresa^  vainilla^  etc. ;  50-75  c.  per  portion).  Ice 
is  Tiielo. 

Kewspapers  (PeriddicoaJ  are  seldom  furnished  in  the  caf^s,  but 
may  be  bought  in  the  street  (usual  price  6  c).  The  Madrid  papers 
mentioned  at  p.  65  circulate  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars  are  a  monopoly  of  Government  (companid 
arrendataria  de  tabacosj.  The  ordinary  varieties  are  sold  in  the  so- 
called  Estaneos,  while  good  Havanna  cigars  may  be  obtained  in 
special  dep6ts. 

The  domestic  cigars  (purot  peniruulares)  sell  at  from  4  to  20  c.  apiece. 
—  Home -manufactured  Havannas  (habcmoe)  cost  30-50  c,  imported  ones 
65  C.-7  p. 

Cifforeite*  (Cigarrilloe;  PiHttot)  are  generally  sold  in  packets  (cajetillas). 
The  cheaper  kinds,  at  30-45  c.  a  packet,  are  loosely  rolled  in  coarse  paper 
and  require  to  be  re -rolled  by  the  smoker.  The  CigariUot  de  Valencia, 
efficiently  rolled  (engomados)^  cost  45-66  c,  with  mouthpiece  (emboquilladae) 
55  c.  CigariUoe  eepeciates,  a  favourite  brand  in  white  rice-paper  (arroz 
bianco),  cost  60  c.  per  packet. 

Smoking  Tobacco  (tabaco  picado;  hebra)  is  sold  in  packets  at  45  c. 

Wax  Malehee  (cerillas)  are  sold  at  all  tobacco  shops  (5-10  c.  per  box). 

VII.  ChurchoB.  Xuieums.  8hop«. 
The  larger  Chnrohoi  are  generally  open  till  11  or  12,  and  again 
after  3  p.m.;  some  are  open  all  day.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  closed  for  the  day  at  8  or  9  a.m.  The  church- 
offlcers  are  much  more  particular  than  those  in  Italy  in  enforcing 
quietness  during  service.  The  stranger  should  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  worshippers,  but  he  may  silently  inspect  the  objects  of 
interest,  provided  he  avoids  the  altar  at  which  mass  is  actually  being 
said.  Many  of  the  works  of  art  are  in  closed  chapels  or  concealed 
by  curtains,  but  the  saeriatdn  will  show  these  for  a  small  gratuity 
(p.  xxviii). 


xxviii  MUSEUMS.  SHOPS.  GRATUITIES. 

Haseoms  and  Picture  Oalleries.  Aecoiding  to  a  royal  decree 
of  1901  all  state  collections  ought  to  be  open  fiee  daily,  but  only 
the  civil  authorities  have  adopted  this  arrangement  and  fixed  the 
hours  of  admission  at  10-4  on  week-days  in  winter,  8-1  in  summer, 
and  10-1  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays.  The  collections  controlled 
by  military  or  naval  authorities  are  usually  open  on  only  two  days 
in  the  week,  from  10  to  4.  The  arrangements  for  provincial  and 
municipal  collections  vary,  and  there  are  very  numerous  holidays 
on  which  they  remain  closed.  Frequently,  also,  on  wet  days  visitors 
are  unable  to  gain  admission.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give 
absolutely  reliable  Information  on  this  subject  in  our  Handbook. 
The  custodians  are  called  conaerjes  or  ordenanzas.  Gratuities,  see 
below. 

Many  Shops  claim  to  have  fixed  prices  (precios  fijos),  but  a  re- 
duction of  the  first  demand  will  generally  be  made,  especially  in 
purchases  of  considerable  value.  In  shops  not  advertising  fixed 
prices  the  traveller  should  never  offer  more  than  two -thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  price  asked  (regatear^  to  chaffer,  to  bargain), 
and  if  necessary  should  walk  quietly  out  of  the  place  vrithout  buying. 
The  presence  of  valets  de  place  or  the  assistance  of  hotel-employees 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  invariably  receive  a  commission  that 
comes  ultimately  out  of  the  traveller's  pocket.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  advantageous  to  make  purchases  in  the  company  of  a  native 
acquaintance.  The  best  goods  come  mostly  from  abroad  and  are 
therefore  very  dear. 

VIII.    Gratuities.   Guides.   Public  Security.   Beggars. 

Gratuities  are  not  customary  in  the  national  or  municipal  col- 
lections but  in  all  other  cases,  and  especially  in  private  galleries, 
the  conserjes  or  ordenanzas  expect  a  tip  (propina).  The  custom  of 
giving  fees  is,  indeed,  universal  in  Spain,  and  the  traveller  need 
never  fear  that  a  small  gratuity  will  be  taken  amiss.  Drivers,  guides, 
and  donkey-boys  all  look  as  a  matter  of  course  for  a  small  pourboire 
in  addition  to  the  charge  agreed  on,  and  this  may  vary  from  15  c.  to 
1  p.  or  more  according  to  the  nature  of  their  services.  In  museums 
a  fee  of  1/2-I  P«'  is  enough  for  two  persons,  while  double  should  be 
given  for  a  party  of  three  or  four.  In  churches  the  sacristan  expects 
26-50  c.  for  such  small  services  as  drawing  curtains  or  opening 
locked  doors,  but  more  (V2-IV2PO  ^^r  more  protracted  attendance. 

In  the  better  hotels  the  gratuities  may  be  reckoned  at  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  charge  for  pension,  less  for  a  stay  of  several  days. 
It  amounts  on  an  average  to  1  p.  per  day  for  each  person.  Half  of 
this  should  be  given  to  the  head- waiter,  while  the  other  half  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  bedroom-waiter  or  chambermaid 
(muchaeha)  and  the  ^boots'  (mozo).  In  smaller  hotels  and  in  the 
country  50-75  c.  per  day  is  enough. 


GUIDES.  BEGGING.  xxix 

Guides  (el  guCa,  guia»)  are  superfluous  for  most  travellers.  None 
should  be  employed  except  those  recommended  at  the  hotels.  Their 
pay  is  about  5-10  p.  per  day.  Couriers  hired  for  a  longer  period  and 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  several  languages  receive  up  to  20  p. 
par  day  and  a  return-ticket  to  the  place  from  which  they  started; 
on  their  return -journey  they  must  provide  their  own  food.  Trav- 
ellers accompanied  by  couriers  will  find  their  expenses  very  con- 
sidezably  increased,  but  will  be  assured  of  good  accommodation  even 
at  crowded  times. 

Pablic  Security  in  the  towns  of  Spain  is  on  the  same  level  as 
in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  For  excursions  into  the  interior,  es- 
pecially in  S.  Spain,  it  is  advisable  to  make  previous  inquiries  at 
the  barracks  of  the  gendarmes  (Casa  Cuartel  del  Quardia  Civil)  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  route.  Isolated  cases  of  highway  robbery  (hando- 
leriamo)  still  occur  at  intervals.  The  Ouardia  Civil  (dark-blue  coat 
with  red  facings  and  a  three-cornered  hat)  is  a  select  body  of  fine 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy  men,  whose  duties  resemble  those  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary,  and  in  whom  the  stranger  may  place  implicit 
confidence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  call  in  the 
help  of  the  ordinary  police  (Ouardia  Municipal,  (huardia  de  Orden 
PubUeo).  In  the  case  of  a  riot  or  other  popular  disturbance,  the 
stranger  should  get  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  care- 
ful policemen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  are  apt 
to  arrest  anyone  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  —  A  special  licence  is 
necessary  for  carrying  weapons. 

Begging  is  a  national  pest  in  Spain.  Innumerable  practi- 
tioners of  this  art  beg.  from  pure  laziness,  finding  it  an  easy  and 
profitable  profession ;  others  beg  to  pass  the  time ;  many  do  so  for 
charitable  purposes;  and  there  are  but  few  who  beg  from  the  pres- 
sure of  real  necessity.  Beggars  accost  the  stranger  on  the  streets, 
follow  him  into  shops,  caf^s,  and  hotels,  and  sit  in  swarms  at  all 
church- doors.  In  S.  Spain  they  even  besiege  the  railway  ticket- 
offices  and  the  passing  trains  at  wayside  stations.  In  many  cases 
the  traveller  is  almost  forced  to  part  with  a  few  coppers  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  view  or  the  work  of  art  without  molestation ;  but  as  a 
general  rule  beggars  should  be  as  far  as  possible  ignored.  Nothing 
should  ever  be  given  to  children  (^anda,  go  away). 

IX.  Intercourse  with  the  People. 
In  educated  circles  the  stranger  is  at  first  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  lively,  cheerful,  and  obliging  tone  of  society,  by  the  charming 
spontaneity  of  manner,  and  by  the  somewhat  exaggerated  politeness 
of  the  people  he  meets.  He  should,  however,  avoid  turning  the 
conversation  on  serious  matters,  and  should  above  all  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  on  religious  or  political  questions.  The 
national  pride  of  the  Spaniard  and  his  ignorance  of  foreign  con- 
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ditions  render  a  collision  in  snch  cases  almost  inevitable.  The 
stranger  should  confine  himself  to  the  r6le  of  an  uncritical  and 
amiable  visitor. 

The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  classes  is  not  devoid  of  national  pride, 
but  he  possesses  much  more  common  sense  and  a  much  healthier 
disllkeof  humbug  than  his  so-called  superiors.  The  tactful  stranger 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  touch  with  him.  Two  points, 
however,  must  be  carefully  remembered.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  certain  courtesy  of  manner  towards  even  the 
humblest  individual,  who  always  expects  to  be  treated  as  a  'cabal- 
lero\  In  the  second  place  the  traveller,  while  maintaining  his 
rights  with  quiet  decision,  should  avoid  all  rudeness  or  roughness, 
which  simply  serves  to  excite  the  inflammable  passions  of  the  un- 
educated Spaniard.  Gommonr  intercourse  in  Spain  is  marked  by  a 
degree  of  liberty  and  equality  which  the  American  vdll  find  easier 
to  understand  than  the  European,  to  whom  the  extreme  independ- 
ence of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  as  exemplified,  e,  g.,  in  the 
demeanour  of  shop-keepers,  will  often  seem  to  border  on  positive 
incivility. 

The  traveller  has  to  rely  more  6n  himself  in  Spain  than  in  al- 
most any  other  country  of  Europe.  Full  and  accurate  information 
as  to  means  of  communication,  the  postal  arrangements,  the  hours 
at  which  galleries  and  museums  are  open,  and  the  like  can  seldom 
be  obtained  even  in  the  hotel-offices.  Waiters,  porters,  and  other 
servants  are  of  absolutely  no  use  in  this  matter,  partly  owing  to 
their  illiteracy  and  partly  to  their  complete  indifference  to  anything 
beyond  their  own  particular  sphere.  Enquiries  in  the  street,  unless  of 
the  very  simplest  nature,  should  be  addressed  only  to  well-dressed 
people.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  members  of 
the  lowest  oUss,  who  haunt  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  in  towns 
like  Burgos,  Avila,  Toledo,  Qranada,  and  Cordova,  offering  their 
advice  and  services  as  guides.  In  dealing  with  guides,  cabmen, 
and  the  like  it  is  advisable  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  before- 
hand, even  where  there  is  a  fixed  tariff. 

X.  Theatres.  Bull  Fights.  Juego  de  Pelota. 

Theatres.  In  the  larger  theatres  the  performance  generally  lasts 
from  8  or  8.30  p.m.  to  midnight.  A  few  small  theatres  in  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Seville ,  and  some  other  places  give  only  ^hour  pieces' 
(fimdonea  por  horajy  short  popular  pieces  with  songs  (zanuelas)j 
operettas,  farces,  and  the  like.  Both  the  piece  and  the  audience 
are  changed  at  9,  10,  and  11  p.m.  Tickets  are  usually  bought  at 
the  despacho  on  entering,  but  some  of  the  larger  theatres  have  also 
a  box-office  (contaduria),  where  tickets  may  be  bought  beforehand 
at  an  advanced  price.  In  many  cases  an  entrance-ticket  (entrada) 
must  be  obtained  as  well  as  that  for  the  particular  seat.  Qentlemen 
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usually  freqnent  the  parquet  (bulaca)^  Y/Mch  is  also  quite  comme 
il  faut  for  ladies.  Parties  of  3-4  or  more  may  take  a  box  (paleo). 
Only  a  few  of  the  most  fashionahle  theatres  have  a  cloak  room  or 
'garderol>e\  —  The  Spaniard  is  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre, 
so  that  it  is  a  good  place  to  observe  the  different  national  types. 
Absolute  quiet  is  seldom  obserred  during  musical  performances.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  proyincial  theatres  smoking  goes  on  the  whole 
evening.  The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  apt  to  be  very  long. 
Bull  Fights  were  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  martial  weapons  and  for  the  celebration  of  festal  oc- 
casions, and  were  a  prerogative  of  the  aristocracy  down  to  the  16th 
century.  As  the  mounted  CabcUUro  encountered  the  bull  armed 
only  with  a  lance,  accidents  were  very  frequent  No  less  than  ten 
knights  lost  their  lives  at  a  single  Fiesta  dt  Toros  in  1512.  The 
present  form  of  the  sport,  so  much  less  dangerous  for  the  man  and 
so  much  more  cruel  for  the  beast,  was  adopted  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  construction,  in  1749,  of  the  first  great 
Haxa  de  Toroa  in  Madrid  definitely  converted  the  once  chivalrous 
sport  into  a  public  spectacle,  in  which  none  took  part  but  profes- 
sional Toreros,  In  Central  and  S.  Spain  bull -fights  (Corridas  de 
Toros)  are  now  held  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  from  Easter 
till  November,  and  sometimes  on  Thursdays  also.  The  usual  hour 
is  4-6  or  5-7.  Those  held  during  the  dog-days  and  after  the 
middle  of  October  are,  however,  the  so-called  NoviUadas^  taken 
part  in  by  inferior  or  young  bulls  (noviUos)  and  inexperienced 
fighters  (noviUeros),  In  N.  Spain  and  Catalonia  ball-fights  are  held 
only  on  a  few  special  festivals  and  during  the  annual  fair  (feria). 
The  total  number  of  Tlazas  de  Toros'  in  Spain  is  now  245,  with 
room  for  close  on  11/2  million  spectators,  while  in  109  other  localities 
the  market-places  are  temporarily  adapted  for  the  exhibition  when 
required.  In  Portugal  there  are  61  permanent  buildings  for  bull- 
fights, in  S.  France  37,  and  in  Central  and  S.  America  95. 

The  Bull  Ring  is  generally  of  the  shape  its  name  indicates.  The 
arena  (redondel)  is  separated  from  the  seats  of  the  spectators  by  a 
wooden  barrier  about  5  ft.  high,  behind  which  runs  a  narrow  passage. 
The  front  and  exposed  rows  of  seats  are  named  Asientos  de  Barrera, 
de  CofUrabarrera,  and  de  Tendido.  The  upper  and  protected  rows 
are  called  Oradas,  and  are  divided  into  Delanteras  and  Asientos  de 
Grada,  Above  the  gradas  are  the  Paleos  (boxes)  and  the  Andanadas, 
The  tendidos  and  gradas  are  the  best  places  for  gentlemen.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party  it  is  advisable  to  sit  either  in  a  palco  or  in 
the  delanteras  de  grada,  as  exit  is  then  possible  at  any  moment 
without  attracting  attention.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  to  secure 
a  ticket  for  the  shady  side  of  the  arena  (boUtin  de  sombra),  —  Each 
bull-ring  has  a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  most  also  have  a 
chapel,  where  the  fighters  prepare  for  the  combat  by  prayer  and 
partaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
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Most  of  the  Bulls  are  reared  in  Andalusian  establishments 
(vacada$),  those  of  the  Duke  of  Veragna  (since  1790)  and  Sefior 
Miura  (since  1849)  having  the  greatest  reputation  at  present.   They 
mnst  not  be  more  than  five  years  old.  Their  Talue  is  from  1000  to 
1500  p.  (40-60L).  From  their  pastures  they  are  either  sent  to  their 
destination  in  cages  by  railway  or  are  driyen  along  the  highroad 
with  the  aid  of  trained  oxen  (edbestros).  At  the  ring  they  are  kept 
and  fed  in  open  corrales  or  yards.    About  4  or  5  hours  before  the 
exhibition  they  are  placed  in  the  dark  Torile$  adjoining  the  arena, 
whence  they  are  finally  driyen  into  the  ring,  wearing  the  badge 
(diviia)  of  their  breeder  and  goaded  into  as  great  a  state  of  ex- 
citement as  possible.  —  The  Bull  Fightbks,  like  their  victims, 
are  usually  Andalusians  and  are  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the 
rural  population.    Outside  the  ring  they  are  recognizable  by- the 
short  pig-tail  in  which  they  wear  their  hair.    The  annual  income 
of  an  expert  amounts  to  8-15,000  pesetas,  and  a  popular  Eapada 
will  sometimes  clear  ten  or  even  twenty  times  as  much.    Thus 
Rafael  Guerra^  sumamed  Cfuerrita  (born  at  Cordova  in  1862),  in 
one  season  (temporada)  killed  225  bulls  and  netted  no  less  than 
76,000  duros  (15,000^.),  and  was  able  to  retire  a  millionaiie  and 
landed  proprietor.   At  the  present  time  the  most  popular  and  prob- 
ably the  best  Espada  is  Antonio  Fuentes  (bom  in  Seville  in  1869). 

The  bull-fights  are  held  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
provincial  or  municipal  official,  who  gives  the  signal  to  start  with 
a  handkerchief.  The  Alffuaeiles  (police-officers)  then  ride  into  the 
arena,  clad  in  an  old  Spanish  dress  and  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  drive  the  people  to  their  seats.  They 
are  followed  by  the  brilliant  processional  entrance  of  the  bull-fighters 
(Paseo  de  la  CuadriUa),  during  which  the  band  plays  a  military 
march.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walk  the  £a|>a(ia«(Matadores), 
with  the  SohresaUente  who  takes  their  place  in  case  of  accident; 
afterwards  come  the  BanderilUros^  who  also  serve  as  Capeadores  in 
the  fight,  the  mounted  Picadores^  and  the  attendants  on  foot  (Chulos 
or  Monoa),  with  the  team  of  mules  used  in  dragging  off  the  dead 
horses  and  bulls.  After  greeting  the  president  the  supernumerary 
fighters  retire,  while  the  others  retain  their  places.  The  president 
throws  the  key  of  the  toril  into  the  ring;  an  alguacH  picks  it  up 
and  hands  it  to  the  ToriUro;  the  torilero  opens  the  den;  and  the 
bull  dashes  into  the  arena. 

The  FiQHTv  (Lidia)  consists  of  three  parts  (Suertes).  In  the 
Suerte  de  Picar,  or  first  act,  the  picadores  receive  the  charge  of  the 
bull,  prod  him  in  the  neck  with  their  pike  (garrochaj,  and  endea- 
voure  to  withstand  his  onset  with  their  whole  strength.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  worn-out  old  hack  which  the  picador  bestrides 
is  cruUy  wounded  by  the  bull  and  overthrown  with  his  rider  in 
the  sand.  To  avoid  more  serious  consequences  the  capeadores 
attract  the  attention  of  the  bull  by  waving  their  cloaks  (capeos) 
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and  80  draw  him  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  ring.  When  the  bull 
has  been  sufflciently  wearied  (castigctdo)  by  the  picadores^  the 
SuerU  de  BanderilUar^  or  second  act,  begins.  The  banderilleros 
meet  the  bull  in  full  charge,  jump  cleverly  to  one  side  as  he  nears . 
them,  and  stick  the  banderillas  in  his  neck  as  he  passes.  If  pursued 
too  closely  by  the  infuriated  animal,  they  escape  by  springing  oyer 
the  barrier.  The  banderillas  are  barbed  darts,  ornamented  with 
streamers  of  coloured  paper.  Usually  they  are  about  30  inches 
long,  but  the  handeriUas  d  cuarta  are  just  one-flfth  of  this.  The 
planting  (parear)  of  the  banderillas  takes  place  f^om  the  side  (al 
euarteo  or  sesgo)  or  de  frente  (from  the  front).  The  most  dangerous 
modes,  especially  when  the  short  darts  are  used,  is  when  the  bande- 
rillero  stands  still  (al  quiehro)  or  eyen  sits  in  a  chair  (ensilla)  until  the 
darts  are  planted.  ^Cowardly'  or  *sluggish'  bulls  are  *enlivened'  by 
banderillas  provided  with  explosive  crackers  (de  fuego).  Unusually 
*brave'  or  vicious  bulls  are  tired  out  by  all  kinds  of  manoeuvres  with 
the  cloak  (floreosj^  or  the  performers  leap  between  his  horns  (al 
traseuemo)  or  vault  over  his  back  with  a  pole  (de  la  garrocha).  When 
this  has  lasted  long  enough,  the  president  gives  the  signal  for  the 
Suerte  de  Matar,  the  third  and  last  act  of  the  drama.  The  Espada, 
armed  with  a  red  cloth  (mideta)  and  a  sword  (ettoque).,  approaches  the 
box  of  the  president  and  dedicates  to  him  the  death  of  the  bull  ^&Wn- 
dav').  He  then  teases  the  bull  by  waving  the  cloth  and  endeavours  by 
various  devices  (jpasea  naturales,  altosy  depecho^  redondoSy  edmbiado8, 
etc.)  to  get  it  into  the  proper  position  for  the  death-blow  (estocada). 
The  usual  method  is  termed  &  volapiS;  the  Espada  meets  the  rush 
of  the  bull,  steps  nimbly  aside  at  the  proper  moment,  and  plunges 
the  sword  downwards  through  the  animal's  neck  into  its  heart.  If 
this  stroke  is  prqperly  dealt,  the  bull  falls  at  once,  but  it  seldom 
succeeds  at  the  first  attempt.  Another  mode  is  the  so-called  re- 
cibiendo,  in  which  the  Espada  receives  the  bull  standing  and  allows 
it  to  run  on  the  point  of  the  sword;  this  Is  a  much  more  dangerous 
way  and  is  not  often  seen.  The  coup  de  grace  is  given  to  the  fallen 
animal  by  &Puntillero,  who  pierces  the  spinal  marrow  with  a  dagger. 
The  dead  bull  and  horses  are  dragged  out  by  teams  of  mules  with 
jingling  bells,  the  traces  of  blood  are  covered  up  with  fresh  sand, 
and  the  show  begins  again  with  a  fresh  bull.  Generally  six  or  eight 
bulls  are  disposed  of  before  twilight  puts  an  end  to  the  sport. 

All  attempts  to  abolish  bull-flghting  have  been  vain.  Neither 
pope  nor  clergy,  neither  monarchy  nor  republic  has  been  able  to 
eradicate  this  passion  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  bull-rings  attract 
as  great  crowds  as  ever,  but  a  transformation  is  taking  place  in  the 
methods  which  will  doubtless  make  them  less  popular  with  the 
better -educated  people.  The  love  of  gain  and  advertisement  is 
superseding  professional  honour  (verguenxa  torera)  and  the  advent 
of  female  bull-flghters,  hypnotists,  and  toreros  in  motor-cars  is 
degrading  the  bull-fight  into  a  vulgar,  sensational  spectacle. 

Bakdbkkb'8  Spain  and  Portugal.    3rd  Bdit.  c 
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Many  visitors  will  agree  with  Mr.  Finck,  who  writes :  *Six  bulls 
were  to  be  killed ;  I  left  after  the  third  had  been  butchered,  and 
his  carcass  dragged  out  by  the  mules  —  equally  disgusted  and 
bored;  and  nothing  could  ever  induce  me  to  attend  another;  not 
only  because  of  its  brutal  and  cruel  character,  but  because  it  is  the 
most  unsportsmanlike  and  cowardly  spectacle  I  have  ever  seen*. 
And  again :  'No  man  who  has  a  sense  of  true  sport  would  engage 
with  a  dozen  other  men  against  a  brute  that  is  so  stupid  as  to  expend 
its  fury  a  hundred  times  in  succession  on  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  ignor- 
ing the  man  who  holds  it'. 

The  *Literatiira  Taurina'  is  very  extensive.  Among  the  best  hooks 
on  the  subject  are  *Origen  y  Progreso  de  las  Fiestas  de  Tores',  by  MoraKn; 
'Anales  del  Toreo',  by  Veldequeg  y  Sdnehte ;  ^Historia]  del  Toreo\  by  Bedopa 
^Diccionario  Taur<$maoo\  bj  Sanchez  deNtira;  *Las  Glorias  del  Toreo\  by 
Ftmdndtt  y  Oontdle$:  ^Guerrita",  by  P^Ha  y  Q<Mi;  ^Lances  de  Gapa'  and 
^Estocadas  y  Pinchasos",  bv  CarrMna  y  Milldn;  and  ^The  Ball  Fight,  a  short 
handbook',  by  0.  F.  L.  (l  p.).  The  sport  is  attacked  in  *Los  Toros\  by 
J,  Navarrete^  and  in  'Epistola  Antitaardmaca\  by  If,  Maritcal.  —  The  must 
widely  read  journals  devoted  to  bull-flghtlng  are  Ei  Toreo^  El  Tio  Jindama^ 
Lot  ToroSy  and  Sol  y  Sombra^  all  published  at  Madrid  ^  the  last  is  illustrated. 
Leopoldo  Vdxquet's  ^Reglamento  vigente  para  las  Corridas  de  Tores'*  (Ip.) 
gives  the  official  regulations  of  bull-fighting  in  the  province  of  Hadnd ; 
Selarom"*  'Manual  del  aficionado  i.  las  corridas  de  Toros"  (75  c.)  treaia 
of  the  different  'Snertes'  \  and  R.  Pellieo't  ^Nociones  de  Tanromaqufa*  (1  p.) 
deals  with  the  technicalities  of  the  sport.  —  En  Lot  Agtat  del  Toro,  Fan  y 
Torot^  Fipe  Hillo^  and  El  Fadrino  del  Nene  are  four  popular  plays  relating: 
to  bull-fighting. 

Bull  Fights  in  Fortugal^  see  p.  476. 

The  Juego  de  Felota,  or  ball-game  of  the  Basques,  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  almost  ceased  to  be  played  as  a 
village  game,  and  is  now  known  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  public 
spectacle  given  by  professional  players  (pelotarisj.  It  is  played  in 
Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Madrid  as  well  as  in  the  Basque  Provinces. 
The  game  belongs  in  a  broad  general  way  to  the'  tennis  family  and 
has  its  nearest  analogue  in  the  pallone  of  the  Italians.  It  is  played 
in  large  halls  called  frontoneSj  generally  36  ft.  wide  and  210- 
260  ft.  long.  One  side  of  the  hall,  which  is  often  roofless,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  court  (cancha)  and  its  annex  (contracancha)y  while 
the  other  side  and  one  end  are  occupied  by  the  seats  for  the  spec- 
tators. The  connoisseurs  and  experts  affect  the  seats  in  the  con- 
tracancha,  behind  the  umpires,  but  strangers  should  select  the 
entresuelos  or  palcoa.  Each  side  or  party  (bando),  distinguished  by 
its  colour  (red  or  white),  consists  of  a  delanterOy  or  forward,  and  • 
two  zagtieros,  or  backs.  Each  player  wears  a  kind  of  cestus  (cesta) 
on  his  right  hand,  attached  to  a  leathern  gauntlet.  The  balls  are 
of  indiarubber,  covered  witii  leather,  and  weigh  120  grammes  (rather 
over  4  oz.).  The  serve  is  termed  el  saque.  The  delantero  strikes 
the  ball  against  the  high  wall  bounding  one  side  of  the  court,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  rebounds  within  a  given  area  on  the  other  side 
of  the  net.  One  of  the  opposite  zagueros  drives  it  back  in  the  same 
fashion,  and  so  on  da  capo.    Each  failure  counts  a  point  (tanto)  to 
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the  oppouents,  and  the  side  first  making  the  required  number  of 
tantos  wins.  The  scores  are  marked  on  the  wall  of  the  contrecancha. 
The  players  are  invariably  Basques  or  Nayarrese. 

Details  will  be  found  in  *La  Pelota  y  los  Pelotaris'  by  PdUt  y  GoUi 
(1892),  the  'Teorfa  del  Juego  de  Pelota'  by  JT  (1893),  and  ^ElJuegode  Pelota' 
by  MiraOaM  (1893). 

Cock  Tighting  (Comhdtes  or  Rinas  de  Oalloa^  Funcionea  OalliS' 
ticca)  is  also  popular  in  Spain,  especially  among  the  less  reputable 
classes,  but  it  is  attended  by  so  much  disgusting  brutality  that  the 
tourist  is  advised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

XI.  Climate  and  Health.   Fhysicians  and  Chemists. 

Climate.  As  in  population,  configuration  of  soil,  and  character 
of  scenery,  so  also  in  climate  the  Iberian  Peninsula  shows  the  most 
striking  contrasts.  The  central  plateau,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  continental  climate :  cold  winters 
and  hot  summers,  great  variations  in  temperature,  little  rain  or 
moistnre.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Madrid  is  66^  Fahr. 
(London  49.5°,  New  York  52.9°);  the  mean  temperature  of  Jan.  is 
40**,  of  July  77°.  The  lowest  temperature  on  record  is  10°  (22°  below 
freezing-point),  the  highest  111°.  The  annual  rainfall  of  Madrid 
is  15  inches  (London  24V2»  New  York  41 72)7  t^^at  of  Salamanca 
11  inches. 

In  th^S^sin  of  the  Ebro  the  variations  of  temperature  are  less 
Tiolent.  Safiifipasa  has  a  mean  temperature  of  58°,  with  a  min- 
imum of  19°  an\i  a  maximum  of  106°.  The  rainfall  is  inconsiderable. 

The  climate  of  the  Gatalonian  and  Yalencian  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  probably  the  most  delightful  in  the  peninsula.  The  winter 
heat  resembles  that  of  the  Ligurian  Riviera  to  theE.  and  W.  of  Genoa, 
but  raw  winds,  snow,  and  night-frosts  are  even  more  rare  and  the 
variations  of  temperature  are  less  extreme.  The  amount  of  sun- 
shine is,  however,  considerably  less.  The  heat  of  summer  is  tem- 
pered by  the  sea-breezes,  and  the  rainfall  is  equably  divided  among 
the  different  seasons.  The  average  annual  temperature  of  Barcelona 
is  60°  Fahr.  (Nice,  61°);  that  of  the  three  winter  months  (Dec, 
Jan.,  Feb.)  is  49°  (Nice  48°,  San  Remo  51°),  and  that  of  the 
summer  months  (July,  Aug.,  Sept.)  is  73°.  The  mean  relative 
humidity  is  69  and  the  rainfall  is  30  inches  (San  Remo,  2772  inches). 
The  number  of  rainy  days  is  69  (San  Remo  52 ;  England  161),  of 
cloudy  days  75  (San  Remo  58),  of  cloudless  days  143  (San  Remo,  152). 
In  Vcdencia  the  annual  mean  of  the  three  winter  months  is  52°. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  Cape  Gata  (p.329),  both  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  in  Portugal  (comp.  p.  472),  the  rainfall  steadily  diminishes 
from  N.  to  SL  Vabincia  has  47.3  rainy  days,  with  a  precipitation  of 
19  inche8>s4a^nt«  has  38.6  rainy  days  and  a  precipitation  of  16  inches, 
and  at  Aftif^  the  fall  is  only  14  inches.  The  province  of  Murcia 
(p.  281),  the  only  genuine  palm-growing  country  in  Europe,  has  a 
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traly  African  climate.  In  the  town  of  Mureia  the  annual  mean  tern- 
perature  is  63®,  while  the  summer  heat  rises  to  113^  The  air  here 
is  of  astonishing  dryness  (mean  annual  humidity  60  per  cent),  and 
the  winter  sky  is  noted  for  its  unclouded  hlue. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  of  S.  Spain,  from  Gape  Gata  to  the  Straits 
of  Qibraltar,  has,  thanks  to  its  sheltered  position  at  the  S.  base 
of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  the  mildest  winter  climate  in  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  luxuriance  of  its  Tegetation  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sugar-cane  give  it  an  almost  tropical  character.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Mdlaga  is  66°  Fahr.,  that  of  summer  77^, 
that  of  winter  65®.  The  range  is  from  32®  to  110®.  The  variations 
of  temperature  are  much  less  violent  than  on  the  E.  coast,  the  average 
daily  range  of  a  winter's  day  amounting  to  only  14®,  as  compared 
with  23®  at  Alicante.  The  mean  relative  humidity  is  65.  The  number 
of  rainy  days  is  521/2  (precipitation  22  inches)  j  only  40  days  in  the 
year  are  overcast,  while  195  are  wholly  cloudless. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Andalusia  the  summer  is  cooler  and  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  tnufi  somewhat  lower  (Tarifa,  p.  499, 
63®).  The  precipitetion  In  San  Fh^nando  (p.  431)  is  28V2  inches, 
in  Huelva  (p.  424)  17»/4  inches,  in  Rfo  Tinto  (p.  425)  25  Inches. 
The  summer  heat  increases  as  we  proceed  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior.  Seville  has  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  82®  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  117®,  whUe  the  climate  of  Ecija  (p.  425)  has  earned  for  it 
the  name  of  La  SartSn,  or  the  frying-pan.  In  winter  also  the  varia- 
tions in  temperature  are  greater;  In  Seville  for  instance  It  is  very 
cold  at  night  and  in  the  morning  in  December. 

A  very  different  set  of  conditions  prevails  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Galicia.  The  rainfall,  which  is  by  no 
mfitans  confined  as  in  the  S.  to  the  cool  seasons,  rises  from  43  inches 
at  SUi^ao  and  59  inches  at  San  Sebastidn  to  65  inches  at  Santiago. 
Bilbao  has  163  rainy  days;  OtHe^do,  where  the  mean  relative  humid- 
ity is  81.5,  has  only  52  cloudless  days  in  the  year.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  days  when  a  hot  wind  blows,  the  N.  provinces  enjoy 
a  cool  and  agreeable  summer.  The  average  summer  temperature 
of  San  Sebastian  (67®)  is  not  so  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
S.  of  England  (Totnes  61®),  while  its  winter  climate  is  little  colder 
than  that  of  Catalonia. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  is  frequently  recommended  as 
a  winter-resort.  Unfortunately,  howeve\  the  climatic  advantages 
of  such  places  as  Alicante,  Almeria^  and  1!ii&{aga  are  largely  counter- 
balanced by  their  dirt,  dust,  and  general  lacE  of  comforts. 

In  the  interior  of  Spain  the  visitor  from  N.  Europe  should  alter 
many  of  his  customs,  without  indlscriminatingly  adopting  the  habits 
of  the  natives.  In  particular  he  should  be  careful  to  wear  somewhat 
warmer  clothing  than  he  would  in  similar  temperatures  at  home. 
In  winter  he  should  never  go  out  without  an  overcoat  and  should 
never  fail  to  put  it  on  at  sunset.    Museums  and  churches  are  often 
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cooler  than  the  open  air  about  midday,  and  it  is  frequently  prudent 
to  put  on  an  overcoat  on  entering  them.  A  cold  is  apt  to  be  followed, 
not  merely  by  a  cough,  but  often  by  seyere  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  (the  pulmonCa  so  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards  themselyes).  The 
summer  wear  should  also  not  be  too  light,  and  a  woollen  undershirt 
is  desirable.  A  rest  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  distinctly 
advisable,  If  possible  in  the  form  of  a  siesta.  At  mid-summer  one 
should  take  care  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  sun  and  should  avoid 
all  violent  bodily  exercise.  An  over-indulgence  in  fruit  or  alcohol 
and  other  dietetic  peccadillos  may  easily  bring  on  fever.  Unpleasant 
effects  consequent  upon  over-exertion  in  the  sun  are  helped  by  Ver- 
mouth di  Torino  or  the  Italian  liqueur  Femet-Branea,  mixed  with 
seltzer-water. 

The  ordinary  Dsinxino-Watbb  is  not  safe  except  in  a  few 
towns  supplied  with  proper  water-works.  It  is  advisable  to  stick  to 
mineral  water,  a  favourite  kind  being  Inaalus  from  Tolosa  (p.  13). 

Toreign  Fhysiciani  are  found  only  in  a  few  towns,  but  are 
always  to  be  preferred  when  accessible.  The  medicines  of  the  Spanish 
Apotheoariei  (Farmacku)  are  often  made  up  differently  from  those 
of  N.  Europe.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided  with  a  small 
travelling  medicine  chest,  the  contents  of  which  should  include  qui- 
nine pills  (for  slight  feverish  attacks),  Hoffmann's  drops,  rhub'arb, 
tincture  of  opium,  and  the  like. 


ZI.  Ghronologioal  Table  of  the  Ohief  Eyenti  in  Spanish  History. 
I.  From  the  Barliett  Times  to  the  Moorish  Conquest. 
B.C.  The  Iberians,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  peninsuls 
combine  with  the  Celtd,  who  entered  it  viH  the  Pyreneea 
about  500  B.C.,  to  form  one  people,  the  Celtiberians. 
ca.  1100.  The  Phosnicians  found  Cadiz. 
237.  Carthaginians  invade  Spain. 
228.  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian,  founds  Cartagena. 
205.  Carthaginians  driven  ttom  Spain  by  the  Romans. 
80-73.  Sertorius  in  Spain, 

19.  Roman  conquest  of  Spain  completed.   The  Basques,  a 
remnant  of  the  original  Iberians,  alone  maintain  their 
independence  in  the  N. 
A.D.  409.  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi  overrun  Sp^n. 

416.  Appearance  of  the  Visigoths. 
466-483.  Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  defeats  the  Suevi  and 
other  tribes,  conquers  most  of  Spain,  and  puts  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
569-686.  Leovigild,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  first  rules  over  the 
whole  peninsula. 
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586-601.  Reccared  renounces  Arianism  and  beeomes  the  first  Cath- 
olic king  of  Spain. 
672-680.  Wamba.   Disintegration  of  Visigothic  kingdom  begins. 
711.  Roderick,  the  last  Visigothic  king,  defeated  and  slain 

by  the  Moors  under  Tarik. 
713.  Miisa,  viceroy  of  the  Omayyad  Caliph  of  Damascus,  con- 
quers all  Spain  except  Galicia  and  Asturias. 
718.  Pelayo  (d.  737),  the  Goth,  elected  king  in  Asturias. 
734.  Galicia  conquered  by  the  Moors. 

II.  From  the  Koorieh  Invasion  to  the  Union  of  Arag6n  and  Castile 
and  the  Ezpnlaion  of  the  Moors. 

a.  MooBisH  Kingdoms. 

755.  'Abd  er-Rahm&n  establishes  the  independent  caliphate 
of  Cordova. 
912-960.  Under  'Abd  er-Rahm^n  in.   the  caliphate  of  Cordova 
attains  the  height  of  its  power. 
1031.  Caliphate  of  Cordova  broken  up  into  several  parts  under 
separate  dynasties. 
1087-92.  The  Almoravides  froD;i  Africa  conquer    the  whole    of 
,  Moorish  Spain. 

1108.  Defeat  of  the  Christians  at  UcWs. 
1146-56.  The  fanatical  sect  of  the  Almohades,  from  Africa,  replace 
the  Almoravides. 
1195.  Moors  defeat  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  at  Alarcos. 
1212.  Moors  defeated  by  Alfonso  VIII.  at  the  great  battle  of 
Las  Navas  de  Tolosa. 
1235-51.  Cordova,  Murcia,  Seville,  Jerez,  Cadiz,  etc.,  conquered 
by  Ferdinand  III.  Moorish  power  in  Spain  now  confined 
to  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
1492.  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain. 

b.  The  Chbistian  Kingdoms. 

739-757(7).  Alfonso  I.  of  Asturias  unites  Galicia  and  Cantabria  with 

his  kingdom. 

778.  Charlemagne  invades  Spain.   Battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

801.  Barcelona  recovered  firom  the  Moors  by  Louis  of  France. 

ca.  880.  Navarre,  under  Garcfas  Ifiiguez,  becomes  independent. 

910.  Asturias  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia,  Asturias, 

and  Le6n,  which  become  re-united  under  Fruelall.  (924). 

931-950.  Ramiro  II.,  King  of  Le6n,  wars  successfully  with  the 

Moors. 
1026  (?).  Birth  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar  or  Bivar. 
1037.  Ferdinand  I.  unites  Le6n  and  Castile. 
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1072-1109.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  assumes  th^  title  of  Emperor  of 
Spain.    Capture  of  Toledo  (1085)  and  Valencia  (by  the 
Cid;  i094J.   Death  of  the  Cid  (1099). 
1189.  First  Cortes  meet  at  Burgos. 
1212.  Battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (see  p.  xxxviii). 
1230.  Final  union  of  Castile  and  Le6n  under  Ferdinand  III. 
1252-84.  Alfonso  X.    Promulgation  of  the /Sfete  Partidaa. 

1340.  Battle  of  the  Salado. 
1350-69.  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  aided  by  the  Black  Prince, 
defeats  his  brother  Henry  of  Trastamara  at  NiJ era  (1367). 
1469.  Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
1479.  Union  of  Castile  and  Arag6n. 

ni.   From  the  Union  of  Oastile  and  Aragon  to  the  War  of  the 
Spaniah  Saeoeaaion. 

1480-84.  Inquisition  established  in  Castile  and  Arag6n. 

1492.  Granada  captured,  and  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain 
ended.  —  Expulsion  of  the  Jews.   —  Discovery  of 
America. 
1601-2.  Moors  expelled  firom  Castile  and  Granada. 
1504.  Conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1516-66.  Charles  I.  (Emp.  Charles  V.),  son  of  Philip  of  Austria 

and  the  Infanta  Joanna. 
1519-21.  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

1520.  Comunero  RebeUion  (p.  60). 
1625.  Battle  of  Pavia.   Capture  of  Francis  I. 
1531-41.  Conquest  of  Peru  and  Chili. 
1635.  Capture  of  Tunis. 
1656.  Abdication  of  Charles  V.  (d.  1658). 
1566-98.  Philip  II.    The  Spanish  monarchy  attains  Its  greatest 

extent 
1557-59.  War  with  France.    Peace  of  Cateau-Cambrtfsis. 

1568.  Insurrection  in  the  Netherlands.    Death  of  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos. 
1568-70.  First  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes. 
1571.  Battle  of  LepHnto. 
1580.  Occupation  of  Portugal. 
1588.  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
1596.  Capture  of  Cadiz  by  the  British. 
1598-1621.  Philip  III.   Beginning  of  the  decline  of  Spain. 
1609.  Final  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes. 
1616.  Death  of  Cervantes  de  Saavedra  (b.  1547). 
1621-65.  Philip  IV.    Unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Netherlands 
(from  1621)  and  France(from  1636).  Zenith  of  Spanish 
Hteratuxe  and  art. 
1640.  Loss  of  Portugal.   Insurrection  in  Catalonia. 
1648.  Independence  of  the  Netherlands  recognized. 
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1655.  Jamaica  taken  by  the  British. 
1659.  Peace  of  the  PyreneeB. 
1665-1700.  Charles  II. 

1668.  Peace  of  Alx-la-ChapeUe. 
1678.  Peace  of  Nymwegen. 
1688-97.  War  with  France. 
1697.  Peace  of  Ryswyck. 

1700,  Death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last  of  the  Austrian  (Hapsburg) 
dynasty. 

lY.   Spain  under  the  Benrbona. 
1701-46.  Philip  V. 

1701'14.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  between  Philip  and  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria.    Great  Britain  and  Holland 
espouse  the  cause  of  Charle,  France  that  of  Philip. 
1704.  Gibraltar  taken  by  the  British. 
1713.  Salic  Law  introduced. 
1715.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
1717-1720  Spain  carries  on  wars  of  acquisition  in  Naples.    Qua- 
druple Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
and  Austria. 
1735.  Spain  re-acquires  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
2739.  War  with  Great  Britain.    Spanish  losses  in  America. 
1746-59.  Ferdinand  VI. 
1759-88.  Charles  III. 

1767.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
1779-83.  War  with  Great  Britain.   Great  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 
1788-1808.  Charles  IV. 
1793-95.  War  with  France. 

1796.  War  in  alliance  with  France  against  Great  Britain. 

1797.  Spanish  fleet  defeated  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
1802.  Peace  of  Amiens. 

1805.  War  with  Graef  Britain.  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
1808.  The  French  enter  Spain.  Charles  IV.  abdicates.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  his  son,  compelled  to  renounce  his  rights 
in  favour  of  Napoleon.  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  king. 
Rising  of  Spain  against  the  French.  Siege  of  Saragossa. 
1808-14.  Peninsular  War.  Battles  of  Corunna  (1809),  Talavera 
(1809),  Albuera  (1811),  Salamanca  (1812),  and  Vitoria 
(1813).  Sieges  of  Saragossa  (1808  and  1809),  Gerona 
(1809),  Cadiz  (1810-12),  Badajoz  (1811  and  1812), 
Valencia  (1812),  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo  (1812). 

1812.  Wellington  defeats  the  French  at  Salamanca  and  enters 
Madrid.  Constitution  of  Cadiz.  Suppression  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

1813.  Wellington  defeats  the  French  at  Vitoria  and  takes 
San  Sebastian  by  storm. 
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1814.  Wellington's  yictoiy  at  ToalonBe.     Expulsion  of  the 
French  and  end  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  Ferdinand  VII. 
is  restored,  but  abolishes  the  eonstitiition  of  1812  and 
re-establishes  the  Inquisition. 
1818-19.  Chili  and  Columbia  declare  their  independence. 

1819.  Florida  sold  to  the  United  States. 
1820-23.  ReTolutioh.   New  Constitution.   Civil  war. 

1823.  The  French  intervene  and  overrun  Spain.    The  Cortes 
•^ :  take  Ferdinand  to  Cadiz,  but  are  compelled  to  dissolve 

and  to  liberate  the  king  (Sept.  28th).    Period  of  reac- 
tionary rule. 
1824-25.  Peru  and  Mexico  become  independent. 

1830.  Birth  of  Isabella  II.   Abolition  of  the  Salic  Law. 
1833.  Death  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
1833-40.  Regency  of  the  Queen-Mother  Maria  Christina. 
1834-39.  First  Carlist  War,  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  brother  of 
Ferdinand  VU. 
1837.  Revised  Constitution  promulgated. 
1841-43.  Espartero  regent. 

1843.  Isabella  II.  declared  of  age  and  assumes  the  reins  of 

government. 
1845.  Revision  of  Constitution  of  1837. 
1854.  Constitution  of  1837  restored. 
1869-60.  War  with  Morocco. 
1865-86.  War  with  Peru  and  OhUi. 

1868.  Revolution  and  flight  of  Isabella. 
1868-70.  Provisional  Government  (Serrano).    Expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. 
1870.  Amadeus,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  elected  King 

of  Spain. 
1873.  Amadeus   abdicates.    Republic  proclaimed   (Castelar, 
Serrano). 
1872-76.  Second  Carlist  War. 
1874-85.  Alfonso  XII.,  son  of  Isabella  n.,  reigns. 

1886.  Accession,  of  Alfonso  XIII.,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Christina,  Archduohess  of  Austria. 
1895-98.  Insurrection  in  Cuba. 

1898.  War  with  the  United  States.    Extinction  of  Spain's  co- 
lonial empire. 
1902.  Alfonso  XIII.  assumes  the  government. 

1906.  Marriage  of  Alfonso  XIII.  with  Princess  Victoria  of  Ba^- 
tenberg. 

1907.  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  (April). 
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Ate^mitk,  iTrigfttion  channel. 

JJimez  Window  (Arab.  shMUU^h), 
Moorish  arched  window  subdivided 
by  colonnettes. 

Alameda^  public  promenade. 

Aledsar  (Arab.  at-Kcur)^  AleaMobtt^ 
Moorish  tower  or'casUe  (castrum). 

Alminar  (Arab!  al-menara,  tower, 
column),  minaret. 

Arrabal  (Ar&b.  ar-rahad)^  suburb. 

Arroha  (Arab,  arrob^  a  quarter),  a 
Bpanish  and  Portuguese  weight  con- 
taining 25  libras  or  pounds. 

ArU^mado  (from  artetony  a  trough), 
coffered  or  cassetted  ceiling  (usea 
mainly  of  the  Moorish  honeycomb 
ceilings). 

Atrily  lectern,  reading-desk. 

Audieneia^  court  of  appeal,  supreme 
cOtirt. 

Ayunteuniento ,  town-council,  often 
used  to  mean  the  town-hall. 

Atotea,  roof-terrace,  flat  roof. 

Azulejot  (Arab,  oni/,  blue),  glazed 
tides.  . 

Barrio,  subxirb. 

Camarin^  shrine  of  a  saint. 

Capilla  Jfayor,  chancel,  chapel  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 

Capitdn  General  ^  governor  of  one  of 
the  14  military  districts  of  Spain. 

Caea  del  Ajfuntamiento^  town-hall. 

Caea  Contietorialj  town-hall. 

Caea  Solar  (Lat.  solum,  ground),  town- 
house  of  a  noble  family. 

CemerUerio  (Port.  Cemiterio\  cemetery. 

Cimborioi  dome  or  lantern  over  the 
crossing  of  a  church. 

ClaustrOf  cloisters. 

ColeffiOy  college,  comtnon  table  at  a 
university. 

CorOy  choir  (usually  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave,  comp.  p.  zUz). 

Cuartel  (Port,  quartel)^  barracks. 

(hlttodia^  moBstraace,  pyx  (box  in 
which  the  Host  is  kept  and  ex- 
hibited). 

JDiputacidnPfovincialy^TOVincial  legis- 
latnre; 

Empalme  (Port.  Enironcamento)^  rail- 
way junction. 

Ermita  (Port.  «rmicia),  small  rural 
churchy  pUgrtmage-chapel. 

Eetacidn  (Port.  eeiagSo),  station. 

Esto/adOy  painting  and  gilding  of 
sculpture  in  imitation  of  the  actual 
material  or  *8tuir  (estqfa). 

Facittoly  chorister's  desk. 

Feria  (Port,  feira),  annual  fair. 

Glorieta^  round  space,  rondel. 


Ocbomador  dtily  civil  governor  of  a 

province. 
Groteegue  Style^  see  p.  liii. 
Herrera  Style,  see  p.  liv. 
Hitertay  fertile  tilled  land  resembling 

a  garden. 
Legutty  Spanish  league  (about  4  Bngl. 

miles). 
Lot^fOy  exchange. 
McU9,  MaJay  members  of  the  lower 

class   in   their   gala   attire    (old 

fashioned  expression). 
Megqviia  (Arab,  metjid),  mosque. 
Mihr&by  prayer-niche  in  a  mosque. 
Miradory  roof-terrace,  balcony. 
Mudejar  Style,  see  p.  1. 
NaetmientOy  source. 
OraciAny  Angelus,  bell  for  the  Ave 

Maria. 
Palado  Episcopal  (Obitpal)  or  Arzobis- 

paly  bishop*sor  arohbishop^s  palace. 
Parroquiay  parish-church. 
PoMO,  public  promenade. 
Patio  (Port,  pateo),  court, 
i^leres^tie  StyUy  see  p.'li. 
PreeidiOy  penitentiary. 
Puerto  del  Perddn  (^door  of  pardon') 

is  the  name  of  the  main  door  of 

several    cathedrals,    because    its 

passage  ensured  absolution. 
PuertOy  mountain-pass,  harbour. 
Qii<n<a,park( villa  in  the  Bomanjsense). 
Quintaly  hundredweight  (4  arrobas). 
Bambla  (Arab,  rom/a,  sandy  place), 

river-bed,  dry  except   during  the 

rainy  season. 
R^Oy  screen,  railing,  parclose. 
ReepcOdoey  outer  side-walls  of  a  choir 

(coro). 
Retdblo  (Port,  retdbulo),  reredos. 
Riay  mouth  of  a  tidal  river. 
Rio,  small  river. 
Romeriay  pilgrimage,  church-fair. 
Seo  (Port.  S4;  from  Lat.  jsdes,  a  seat), 

cathedral. 
Sierra  (Port.  Serra;  *saw'),  mountain 

chain. 
SilleriOy  choir-stalls. 
SotoTy  see  Gasa  Solar. 
T(y»ia  (Port.    td^a)y    Moorish  wall, 

made  of  earth. 
ToreadWy  an  old-fashioned  word  for 

toreroy  a  bullfighter. 
Traecoroy  outside  of  end-wall  (back) 

of  choir  (eoro). 
TraetagrariOy  back  of  the  high-altar. 
Vega  (Arab.  vakS^a)y  see  Huerta. 
VefUa^  VentorrillOy  tavem(Ital.o«<erta). 
Zaguan  (Arab,  tahn),  vestibule. 
ZarzuelOy  see  p.  zzz. 


Historical  Sketch  of  Spamsh  Art. 

By  Professor  Carl  Justi, 

A  visit  to  Spain  -will  ensure  the  lover  of  art  at  least  one  thing  — 
a  new  leaf  in  the  album  of  his  experiences.  A  peninsula  at  the  far 
end  of  Europe,  protected  by  stormy  seas  and  a  precipitous  range  of 
mountains;  a  history  that  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  oc- 
cidental nation ;  a  people  of  strong  individuality  and  still  stronger 
self-appreciation ,  always  antagonistic  to  what  is  foreign  and  con- 
vinced of  its  own  superiority;  a  literature  that  includes  the  most 
original  of  modem  books :  —  elements  such  as  these  cannot  but 
arouse  our  curiosity  as  to  the  achievements  of  Spain  in  architecture 
and  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts. 

Those  who  pick  their  way  for  the  first  time  through  the  laby- 
rinthine streets  of  an  old  Spanish  town  may  find  it  difficult  to  detect 
traces  of  a  genuine  Spanish  art,  and  will  be  inclined  to  ask  what  is 
the  Spanish  style,  and  whither  and  to  what  century  are  we  to  look  for 
the  national  schools  of  Spain.  The  monuments  before  us,  numerous 
as  they  are,  remain  dumb  to  questions  such  as  these.  Sometimes  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  all  the  schools  of  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
given  each  other  a  rendezvous  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
purse.  The  ancient  prelates  and  grandees,  the  magistrates  and  guilds 
present  themselves  as  patrons  of  art  of  the  most  varied  and  im- 
partial tastes,  but  they  appear  to  have  shown  their  enthusiasm,  as 
the  Orientals  do  their  delight  in  dancing,  merely  by  looking  on. 

The  Romanesque  and  Gothic  cathedrals  seem  the  direct  outcome 
of  French  medisevalism;  the  tombs  and  rotables  of  the  14-15th  cent, 
are  full  of  reminiscences  of  Lombardy  and  Flanders ;  the  Renaissance 
in  Spain  suggests  a  transplanted,  luxuriant,  and  overgrown  Italian 
garden.  The  cinquecento  style  is  reproduced  with  the  most  scrup- 
ulous conscientiousness ;  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  revered 
as  demigods ;  Spanish  artists  did  their  best  to  Italianize  themselves 
in  the  studios  of  Roman  and  Florentine  mannerists ;  even  the  Vene- 
tians were  by  no  means  without  their  imitators.  Finally  came  the 
Italian  naturidistic  movement ;  but  Spanish  artists  could  imitate  this 
only  by  abandoning  Imitation  and  by  painting  what  lay  before  their 
eyes  —  vis.  Spanish  nature ;  and  thus  it  was  the  Italians  who  showed 
the  Spaniards  how  to  be  'natural'  for  the  first  and  last  time.  To  this 
naturalistic  impulse  we  owe  YeUzquez,  Zurbaran,  and  Murillo. 

The  traveller  who  is  already  familiar  with  France,  Flanders,  and 
Italy  is,  therefore,  in  the  most  favourable  position  to  enjoy  an  art-tour 
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in  Spain.  His  sensations  will  often  be  comparable  to  tbosc  of  an 
enthusiastic  collector,  who  believes  he  possesses  a  complete  set  of 
his  favonrite  master's  works  and  suddenly  comes  npon  a  forgotten' 
comer ,  where  he  discovers ,  amid  many  copies  and  pasticcios ,  a 
nnmber  of  hitherto  unknown  originals.  But  this  analogy  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Travellers  who  have  never  visited  the  Orient  will  discover  in 
Spain  an  entirely  novel  field,  and  many  will  probably  find  that,  amid 
all  their  Iberian  experiences,  their  interest  is  most  powerfully  excited 
by  what  the  Spaniards  have  left  intact  of  the  creations  of  their  an- 
cient conquerors.  In  Spain  the  art  of  the  Arabs  may  be  traced  from 
its  first  dependent  steps  to  its  highest  stage  of  refinement,  and  its 
monuments  may  be  more  easily  studied  and  enjoyed  there  than 
anywhere  else.  , 

All  those  imported  art-methods,  whether  introduced  by  the  for- 
eigner himself  or  by  the  Spaniard  schooled  in  foreign  parts,  naturally 
awakened  imitation.  Each  new  phenomenon  called  into  existence 
some  kind  of  school,  the  style  of  which  showed  some  more  or  less 
distinct  trait  that  might  be  caUed  Spanish.  There  is  no  lack  of  in- 
teresting creations  on  which  an  individual  character  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  stamp  of  a  national  spirit.  In  most  cases,  however, 
this  Spanish  impress  is  seen  rather  in  sentiment  and  temperament 
than  in  any  specifically  artistic  element.  The  treatment  is  more 
sketchy,  the  taste  less  fine,  the  forms  more  empty.  The  feebleness 
of  the  forms  is,  however,  compensated  by  an  air  of  earnest  truth- 
fulness, a  strong  and  genuine  pathos.  ^Along  with  this  goes  a 
tendency  to  unbridled  fantasy,  to  exaggeration  approaching  cari- 
cature, to  an  excessive  heaping  up  of  parts,  to  curious  combinations 
of  the  Gothic  and  the  Moorish,  the  media val  and  the  modem. 

Acclimated  styles  of  this  kind  seldom,  however,  have  any  long 
continuance.  A  new  phenomenon  in  the  meantime  appears  in 
foreign  countries  to  arouse  once  more  the  tendency  to  imitate;  a 
new  wave  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  old.  That  which  had  scarce 
taken  root  disappears  at  once  and  without  resistance.  Spanish  art 
is  wanting  in  continuity  of  development ;  its  changes  are  invariably 
stimulated  from  without. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  attempt  to  explain  this  lack  of 
initiative  and  creative  power  by  racial  qualities,  by  political  history, 
or  by  the  ancient  social  canker  of  contempt  for  the  worker  with  his 
hands.  Similar  phenomena  are  seen  to  this  day  among  other  nations 
that  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  main  focus  of  European  civilization; 
they  show  the  same  zeal  to  'keep  up  with  the  procession'  by  a 
prompt  adoption  of  new  methods  and  inventions,  aiid  to  keep  step, 
at  least  ostensibly,  with  their  more  favourably  situated  sisters. 
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These  observations  seem  to  theyisitorto  Spain  noi^here  so  pertin^- 
ent  as  in  the  domain  of  architeoture.  'The  singularity  is,  that,  though 
endowed  with  the  love  of  architecture,  and  an  intense  desire  to  possess 
its  products,  nature  seems  to  have  denied  to  the  Spaniard  the  inven- 
tiTe  faculty  necessary  to  enable  him  to  supply  hims^f  with  the  pro- 
ductions so  indispensable  to  his  intellectual  nature'  (FergusBon). 

The  extant  ruins  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds  that  covered  Spain  in  the  days  of  the 
Bomaa  Empire.  Mirida  (p.  464),  the  military  colony  founded  by 
Augustus  and  afterwards  the  capital  of  Lusitania,  is  still  richer  in 
remains  than  any  other  spot  Its  great  bridge  (once  of  81  arches), 
its  two  aqueducts,  the  theatre,  the  amphitheatre,  the  naumachla  and 
circus,  the  temple  of  Mars  (now  a  church),  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
forum,  the  thermae,  the  villas,  and  the  camps  still  afford  a  very  fair 
picture  of  what  went  to  compose  a  great  town  in  the  days  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  SaiAvponce  (Italica,  p.  420), 
Tarragona  (p.  268),  and  Sagunio  (p.  286)  nothing  is  to  be  found 
but  shapeless  ruins.  The  most  imposing  single  Roman  monument 
in  the  peninsula  is  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia  (p.  117). 

The  lover  of  the  Medieeval  Art  of  Spain  will  naturally  be  tempted 
to  trace  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the  old  Christian  states  of  the 
north,  which  formed  the  basis  forihe  gradual  recovery  of  the  penin- 
sula from  the  Moors,  and  his  first  steps  will  probably  be  turned  to 
the  cavern  of  Covadonga  (p.  174),  the  tomb  of  Pelayo.  The  little 
churches  of  that  region  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  the  trad- 
itions of  the  Yisigothic  period  (414-711);  and  some  idea  of  the 
highly  decorative  style  of  that  time  may  be  gleaned  from  the  capit- 
als of  columns  and  other  architectural  fragments  in  the  mosque  of 
Cordova^  at  Toledo,  and  at  Merida  (p.  464),  as  well  as  from  the 
▼otive  crowns  found  at  Guarrazar  and  now  preserved  in  the  Armerfa 
at  Madrid  (p.  98)  and  the  Mus^e  de  Oluny  at  Paris.  The  small 
basilica  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at  Bafios  (p.  27),  with  its  horseshoe 
arches,  is  attributed  by  an  inscription  to  King  Becceswind  (661), 
but  the  suspicion  of  a  later  reconstruction  is  not  excluded. 

The  earliest  of  these  Asturlan  churches  of  the  9-1 0th  cent., 
known  locally  as  ^Obras  de  los  Godos*,  are  San  Miguel  de  lAno 
(p.  173)  and  Santa  Marfa  de  Naranco  (p.  173),  both  near  Oviedo. 
The  former,  with  a  ground- plan  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  three 
apses,  and  barrel-vaulting,  is  ascribed  to  Bamiro  I.  (842-850),  and 
the  latter  was  probably  once  his  palace.  Of  similar  style  and  date  are 
San  Salvador  de  Valdedids  (893;  p.  176),  Santa  Oriitina  de  Lena, 
and  San  Miguel  del  Eeealada  (913;  p.  158),  with  its  portico  of  twelve 
columns.  The  Benedictine  abbey-churches  of  San  Pablo  del  Gampo 
(914;  p.  236)  and  San  Pedro  de  las  Puellas  (946;  p.  246)  at  Bar- 
eelona  are  more  easily  accessible. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  the  first  great  blow  was  struck 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Moors  by  the  captnre  of  Toledo  [1086), 
and  from  that  centary  may  be  dated  also  a  renewed  impetas  in 
eeclesiastieal  architecture  and  the  introduction  of  the  Bamaneiqat 
Style »  which  prevailed  thronghont  tiie  12ih  centary.  The  main 
characteristics  of  this  style  are  the  Introduction  of  barrel-yaultlng, 
the  accentuation  of  the  cruciform  ground-plan,  and  the  erection  (over 
the  crossing)  of  a  polygonal  dome  or  of  a  tower  of  several  stages  with 
arcades  and  cap.  The  sanctuary  is  square  and  the  £.  end  is  tri- 
apsidal  or  terminates  in  radiating  chapels. .  These  churches,  mostly 
of  moderate  size,  are  very  solidly  built  and  the  dignified  simplicity 
of  their  decoration  reflects  the  pronounced  military  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  most  important  monument  of  this  period,  and  one  of  the 
few  early-Romanesque  churches  that  attained  any  great  size  or  was 
completed  without  interruption,  is  the  church  of  Santiago  de  Com- 
po$Ula  (1060-96;  p.  186),  which  is  a  modified  copy  of  St.  Sernin 
at  Toulouse  and  is  thus  another  example  of  the  dependence  of 
Spanish  art  upon  impulses  from  abroad.  This  edifice  has  a  series 
of  five  radiating  chapels  and  long  double-aisled  transepts,  and  its 
lofty  barrel-roof  (230  ft.)  is  supported  by  buttresses  connected  by 
arches  in  the  walls  and  by  the  semi-barrel  vaults  of  the  triforium. 
The  aisles  have  groined  vaulting.  This  popular  pilgrimage- church 
had  an  infiuence  on  the  style  of  many  other  churches  of  the  period, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Sant'  Isidore  in  Ledn  (1063-1149 ; 
p-  156),  Santa  Marfa  at  Corunna  (p.  180),  San  Pedro  at  Huesca 
(1100-1241 ;  p.  216),  both  with  three  barrel-vaults,  the  cathedral 
of  Lugo  (1129-70;  p.  178)  and  San  MiUan  at  Segovia  (p.  120; 
modernized);  and  San  Vicente  and  San  Pedro  at  Avila  (pp.  46,  45). 

In  the  later  decades  of  the  12th  cent.,  however,  the  elements, 
both  structural  and  decorative,  of  the  pointed  or  Gothic  style  may 
be  recognized  in  Spain,  though  large  churches  in  pure  Frencii 
Gothic  are  rare.  This  Gotliie  Style  invaded  Spain  from  France  at  a 
very  early  stage,  sooner  perhaps  than  any  other  country,  its  earliest 
champions  being  the  Cistercian  order,  who  introduced  the  Bur- 
gundian  type  of  church.  Examples  of  this  are  the  churches  of  Viruela 
(after  1146)  and  of  Las  Huelgaa,  near  Burgos  (p.  37).  But  the  style 
was  not  adopted  as  a  complete  whole  and  essential  innovation ;  build- 
ings which  were  in  course  of  construction  were  merely  continued 
and  finished  in  accordance  with  the  new  principles.  Spain  owes 
some  of  its  most  characteristic  temples  to  this  Spanish-Gothic  style, 
somewhat  inaccurately  spoken  of  as  a  'transition  style' ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  these  churches  are  the  first  edifices  in  which 
the  Spanish  spirit  has  expressed  itself  architecturally. 

Important  examples  of  this  type  are  the  churches  of  Salamanca 
(1120=78;  p.  162),  Tarragona  (after  1131;  p.  265),  UHda  (1203- 
78;  unhappily  converted  into  barracks),  Tudela  (1136-68;  p.  211). 
Santa  Marfa  (1170-1220)  at  BenavenU  (p.  166),  San  Miguel   al 
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,  PaUnda  (p.  150),  S&n  Vicente  at  AvUa  (p.  46),  and  the  dodeeagonal 
'  templais'  church  of  Vera  Graz  at  Segovia  (1206;  p^  120)  with  itir 
ihiee  apBBS.  The  external  colonnades,  extending  from  the  W.  'front 
along  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  form  a  characteristically  Spanish  feature, 
the  best  examples  of  which  are  at  Segoyia.  In  these  noble  edifices, 
in  which  an  old-fashioned  ecclesiastical  conservatism  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  bold  leaning  towards  stroctnral  novelty,  the  soKdity 
of  the  eonstmction,  the  solemn  and  earnest  effect  of  the  proportiens, 
and  a  certain  simplicity  and  severity  seem  to  whisper  still  of  Ro- 
manesque Ideals,  while  at  the  same  time  we  detect  a  new  voice  in 
the  system  of  vaulting,  the  boldness  of  the  sections,  and  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  laid  on  height  and  on  openings  for  light  They 
seem  to  have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  eternal  duration ;  it  is 
not  mere  chance  that  H  Salamanca  (p.  162)  the  old  cathcldral  has 
been  left  standing  beside  the  sumptuous  new  erection  of  the  16th 
cent.,  with  which  it  peacefully  shares  one  of  its  walls. 

Even  before  the  completion  of  these  early- Gothic  buildings  the 
»  developed  French  cathedral  style  of  the  13th  cent  was  introduced 
into  Spain  by  foreign  architects  at  the  instigation  of  travelled  pre- 
lates and  ambitions  princes.  It  is  seen  first  in  the  large  cathedral 
of  Burgos,  and  a  little  later  in  those  of  Toledo  and  Le6n.  Scarcely 
a  trace  of  a  native  element  is  visible  in  these  structures.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Burgos  (1221 ;  p.  30),  built  by  Bishop  Maurice  and 
Ferdinand  the  Saint,  we  may  observe  all  the  variations  of  the  style 
during  three  centuries  in  harmonious  accord.  This  is  the '  only 
church  in  Spain  in  which  the  W.  facade  with  flanking  towers  in 
the  Norman  style  has  been  effectively  treated.  But  it  owes  its 
picturesque  outline  and  its  renown  as  the  most  beautiful  church  In 
Spain  to  Msistbk  Hans  of  Goloonb,  who  added  the  perforated 
tower-caps  and  the  cimborio.  The  chapel  of  the  Oondestable  (p.  32) 
and  the  convent  of  Miraflores  (p.  37)  were  designed  by  Simon,  the 
son  of  Hans,  for  these  two  Germans  were  the  dominant  architects 
in  the  diocese  of  Burgos.  —  The  cathedral  of  Toledo  (1227;  ;e>:  130) 
is  similar  in  plan.  It  exhibits  the  new  style  clear  and  distinct  from' 
the  numerous  other  semi-Moorish  and  Mudejar  churches  of  the  'city, 
and  stands  *like  a  protest  against  Mohammedan  architecture*.  The 
aisles  are  doubled  by  the  insertion  of  a  series  of  chapels  between  the 
buttresses,  an  arrangement  which  secures  for  the  external  outline 
of  the  church  the  desired  appearance  of  an  unbroken  curved  line. 
These  churches  were  followed  a  little  later  by  the  cathedra;l  of 
jLfrfn  (ca.  1250-1305;  p.  153),  with  its  elaborate  tracery  and 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  which  formed  the  moving  principte 
in  the  farther  development  of  the  Gothic  style. 

At  Avikt  (p.  44)  the  massive  E.  apse  of  the  cathedral  is  em- 
bedded in  the  battlemented  town-walls  of  granite.  The  double  am- 
bulatory is  supported  by  very  slender  columns;  and  the  Auvergn© 
arrangement  of  radiating  chapels  is  adopted  with  unnsual  enthusiasm. 
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In  the  buildings  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent  the  more  strictly  , 
national  featares  disappear,  and  a  eoamopolitan  air  is  given  by  the 
wealth  of  soolptured  floweiB  and  foliage,  the  delicately  artioalated 
proflles,  and  the  complicated  tracery.    An  effort  at  spacioasneBB 
('espadosidad')  makes  itself  apparent  in  the  octagonal  additions  to 
the  choir;  e.g.  in  the  chapels  of  8ant'  Ildefonso  and  Santiago  at 
ToUdo  (p.  136),  and  the  chapel  of  the  Condestable  at  Burgot  (p.  3^). 
Among  the  most  prominent  churches  of  this  period  are  in  Le6n, 
the  cathedral  of  A$torga  (p.  176);  in  Castile,  the  churches  of  Santa 
Marfa  la  Antigua  and  San  Benito  in   VaUadolid  (pp.  40,  4!^),  the 
convent  of  Parral  at  Segovia  (p.  120),  and  the  parish -church  of 
Aranda  del  Duero  (p.  27);  in  Arag6n,   the  cathedral  of  Huesca 
(p.  216);  and  in  Navarre,  where  the  French  spirit  prevailed,  the 
cathedral  of  Pitmpduna  (p.  211).    One  of  the  most  finished  and 
able  works  is  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona  (p.  238),  designed  by  Fabre 
of  Majorca.     The  cimborio  of  the  cathedral  at  Valencia  (p.  292), 
which  is  unique  of  its  kind,  with  two  rows  of  large  traceried  wind- 
ows but  unfortunately  no  cap,  also  dates  from  this  period. 

The  l&th  cent,  opened  with  the  foundation  of  Seville  Cathedral 
(p.  402) ,    within  the  limits  of  the  old  mosque.     This  cathedral, 
which  is  the  largest  Gothic  church  in  the  world  but  has  no  special 
significance  of  style,  is  perhaps  the  work  of  Dutch  architects.    All 
the  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  are  distinguished 
by  their  uniformity  of  style  and  their  romantic  magnificence.   In- 
scriptions are  used  after  the  Arab  fashion  as  ornamental  motives. 
The  nave  of  San  Juan  de  los  Beyes  at  Toledo  (p.  144),  founded  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  their  sepulchral-church,  was  intended 
to  excel  all  previous  erections  in  magnificence ;  and  the  cloisters 
were  planned  on  a  similar  scale.    The  large  hospitals  at  Oranada^ 
Santiago,  and  Toledo  were  begun  by  Enrique  de  Egas  (p.  lii)  to  the 
order  of  the  same  monarchs.   The  close  of  the  Gothic  period  in  Spain 
was  not  unworthy  of  its  past;  the  cathedrals  of  Salamanca  (1513 ; 
p.  160)  and  Segovia  (1523;  p.  118)  were  begun  by  Juan  and 
BoDKiGo  Gil  de  Ontan6n  still  in  the  16th  century. 

In  Catalonia  the  evolution  of  the  interior  of  the  churches  was 
affected  by  the  influence  of  S.  France  (Toulouse,  Carcassonne).  In 
the  effort  after  spaciousness  and  simplicity  the  naves  were  gradually 
made  wider  and  wider  (comp.  the  churches  of  Manreta,  p.  249,  of 
Palma  in  Majorca,  p.  273,  and  Santa  Marfa  del  Mar  at  Barcelona, 
p.  244),  until  finally  the  aisles  disappeared  and  were  represented 
merely  by  a  series  of  separate  chapels,  as  in  Santa  Marfa  del  Pino  a1 
Barcelona  (j^.  237)  and  the  cathedral  of  Gerona  (p.  224). 

The  alienation  of  taste  from  the  geometrical  severity  of  earliei 
Gothic  art,  the  predilection  for  rich  and  realistic  ornamentation,  tli< 
extension  of  the  mental  horizon,  the  fermentation  produced  by  th^< 
meeting  of  so  many  different  styles,  and  finally  the  increase  it 
technical  dexterity  led  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  to  the  ereotioi 
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of  a  group  of  imposing  buildingg  of  extraordinary  originklity  and 
pictnre&qne  charm.  They  mirror  that  mighty  outburst  of  Rational 
feeling,  whieh  followed  in  the  train  of  a  series  of  unparalleled  events 
that  would  have  fired  the  imagination  of  a  much  more  sluggish 
people.  This  group  includes  the  facades  of  San  Pablo  and  San 
Gregorio  at  VaUadoUd  (p.  47),  the  cloisters  of  the  latter,  the  fa^de 
of  Santa  Cruz  at  Segovia  (p.  120),  and  the  patio  of  the  Infantado 
Palace  at  Quaddlajara  (p.  196),  which  resembles  the  creations  of 
the  'Manuelino'  style  in  Portugal  (p.  504).  Gil  de  Siloe  (p.  Mil), 
perhaps  the  most  gifted  ornamentalist  of  Spain,  belongs  to  this 
pregnant  epoch. 

The  unusual  position  assigned  in  Spanish  churches  to  the  priests' 
choir  is  an  arrangement  which ,  though  dictated  by  liturgical  con- 
siderations alone,  has  had  important  ssthetic  results.  Up  to  the 
15th  cent,  (at  Burgos  as  late  as  1497)  the  choir  was  placed  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  church,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  the  rule  to 
place  it  in  the  nave,  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  groundplan  of  Gothic 
churches,  for  which  independent  architects  would  doubtless  have 
provided  by  some  modification  of  the  traditional  plans.  These  choirs, 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  walls,  wholly  destroy  the  unity  and 
perspicuity  of  the  church-interiors.  Decorated  with  an  almost  extra- 
vagant wealth  of  sculptaral  works,  they  form  as  it  were  a  church 
within  a  church  and  reduce  the  nave  to  the  functions  of  a  mere 
shell.  The  only  places  left  for  the  congregation  are  the  arms  of  the 
transept  (the  £^tr«  los  Cofot)^  and  thence  only  can  the  beauty  of 
the  spadal  proportions  of  the  church  be  adequately  surveyed.  The 
sanctuary  or  Oapilla  Mayor  was  occupied  by  the  *Retablo',  which 
was  designed  on  a  gigantic  scale  to  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  £.  end  of  the  church,  intended  by  Gothic 
architects  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  interior,  lost  practioally 
its  entire  architectonic  significance. 

The  practice  of  excluding  the  light  more  and  more  has  had  an 
even  more  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  church-interiors,  especially 
since  the  modern  revival  of  glass-painting.  The  plan  of  imitating 
the  large  windows  of  the  cathedrals  of  N.  France  was  soon  found 
to  be  unsuitable  for  the  sun-burnt  land  of  Spain ;  hence  the  wind- 
ows were  at  first  walled  up  (as  at  Avila^  p.  44),  then  replaced  by 
very  low  or  very  narrow  ones.  Small  churches  of  a  later  date  are 
almost  windowless.  Their  exterior  is  simple  and  bare  like  the 
buildings  of  the  Orient.  Within,  a  ^dim  religious  light'  is  shed 
upon  the  altar  and  its  immediate  environment. 

When  the  Arabs  came  to  Spain,  they  possessed  no  architecture 
properly  so  called.  As  a  race,  they  were  as  deficient  as  the  Spaniards 
in  constructive  ingenuity ;  their  whole  strength  lay  in  their  omament- 
ition.  The  Mosque  of  Cordova  (p.  370),  the  oldest  and  largest 
Moorish  monument  in  Spain,  is  a  many-columned  and  originally 
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flat-roofed  structure,  the  columns  of  which  were  brought  from  other 
buildings.   This  incomparable  pile  is  destitute  of  plan ;  it  has  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  from  successive  additions  made  to 
the  original  foundation  of  Abd-er-Rahman  in  786.  Its  spacial  effect, 
recalling  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  and  several  Indian 
temples,  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  impulse  towards  con- 
quest and  expansion  characteristic  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
Its  plastic  and  mosaic  ornamentation  was  entrusted  to  artists  from 
Byzantium.  From  Byzantine  art  was  evolved  that  characteristic  gram- 
mar of  form  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  and  apparent  in  the 
MooBiSH  Monuments  of  Spain.    These  monuments,  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  are  various  in  kind,  including  mosques  and  synagogues, 
royal  castles,  baths,  towers,  and  city-gates.  The  most  striking  edi- 
fice is,  perhaps,  El  Gristo  de  la  Luz  In  Toledo  (p.  143),  the  mosque 
in  which  Alfonso  YI.  caused  the  first  mass  to  be  read  after  his 
capture  of  the  city  in  1085,  a  bold  and  brilliant  cabinet-piece  of 
Arab  construction.    Other  specimens  are  the  Gasa  de  Mesa  (p.  142) 
and  the  Taller  del  More  (p.  147)  in  the  same  city,  and  the  AJJaferfa 
at  8airago8sa  (p.  208).   The  monumental  creations  of  the  Moorish 
dominion  in  Seville  exist  only  in  fragments  or  in  reconstructions. 
Of  the  mosque,  all  that  remains  is  the  minaret  (La  Glralda;  1196, 
p.  400)  and  the  N.  portal  of  the  Court  of  Oranges  (Puerta  del  Per- 
d6n,  p.  401).   The  Alcazar  (p.  397)  was  renewed  by  Moorish  archi- 
tects under  Peter  the  Gruel  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  again  in  the  16th 
by  the  Italian  architects  of  Charles  Y.   After  the  conquest  of  Seville 
(1248)  Ibn  al-Ahmar  made  Qranada  (p.  333)  the  capital  of  the  last 
Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  to  this  fragmentary  relic  of  the  Arab 
power,  which  clung  to  the  soil  for  250  years  more,  Spain  owes  the 
Alhambra  (p.  346),  that  gem  of  the  delicate  fancy  of  the  Moor,  that 
realised  vision  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Even  after  the  conquest  of  Granada  the  same  style  was  carried 
on  by  the  Moorish  subjects  of  the  Christian  rulers,  and  its  forms 
were  applied  to  the  buildings  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Spaniards 
name  this  blending  of  Moorish  and  Christian  art  the  Estilo  Mudbjab. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  new  style  or  even  a  new  modification  of  a 
style;  it  is  simply  an  external  application  of  somewhat  incongruous 
elements  to  any  kind  of  structure.  The  Arab  taste  has,  however, 
exercised  a  strong  influence  even  upon  purely  Gothic  or  Renaissance 
creations.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  Mudejar  style  are 
the  two  synagogues  at  Toledo  (pp.  146,  147),  SantaMarfa  la  Blanca 
of  the  12th  cent,  and  El  Transito  of  the  14th.  At  SeviUe  the  Gasa 
de  Pilatos  (p.  409)  and  the  Gasa  del  Duque  de  Alba  (p.  410)  show 
Moorish,  mixed  with  Gothic  and  plateresque,  elements.  The  In- 
fantado  Palace  at  Oucidalajara  (p.  195),  built  by  Juan  and  Ekbiqub 
GuAs,  may  by  mentioned  also. 

The  BenaiBBance  or,  in  other  words,  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
art  of  the  15th  cent.,  penetrated  to  Spain  about  the  last  decade  of 
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thAt  century  and  gradually  superseded  tlie  then  prevalent  style  of 
architecture.  It  was  no  movement  from  within.  There  was  nothing 
to  suggest  that  Gothic  art  was  played  out  \  indeed,  several  of  its  most 
brilliant  achievements  date  from  this  very  period.  The  causes  of 
the  revolution  were  rather  external  and  political.  The  fact  that  many 
Spaniards  of  position  were  attracted  to  Italy  to  take  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  Italian  cities  had  something  to  do  with  it;  and  another  in- 
flaenee  was  the  close  relation  between  Spain  and  Rome. 

The  new  style,  which  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  her  eccle- 
Biafltical  princes,  was  called  Obba  dbl  Romano.  The  names  of  the 
Fonsecas,  Mendozas,  Riberas,  Yelascos,  and  other  great  families  are 
associated  with  sumptuous  erections,  which  inspired  imitation  and 
suggested  new  theories.  The  charm  of  the  style  was  its  novelty, 
supported  by  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  humanistic  culture. 
We  must  presume  also  that  taste  had  been  increasingly  refined  by 
the  active  production  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds.  The  essential 
point  of  contact,  however,  was  in  the  domain  of  decoration;  artistic 
imagination,  accustomed  to  Mudejar  and  Gothic  ornamentation,  re- 
cognized in  the  new  style  a  new  class  of  motives,  enlarging  its  pre- 
vious range.  While  the  general  frame  of  a  building  was  left  un- 
affected, the  .plastic  decorative  forms  were  translated,  as  it  were, 
into  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  new  idiom;  obelisks  took  the 
plaee  of  pinnacles,  palmettos  were  used  instead  of  Gothic  floral  or- 
naments. One  result  was  the  invention  of  extraordinary  but  highly 
effective  hybrid  forms.  An  important  example  of  this  style  is  the 
core  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  (p.  376),  which  was  begun  in  1523 
in  the  Gothic  style  by  HeknIn  Ruiz  of  Burgos  and  was  completed 
bjT  him  and  his  son  and  successor  of  the  same  name  in  the  rich  and 
dighifled  forms  of  the  new  era.  Elegance  and  delicacy  of  execution 
were  particularly  aimed  at;  the  buildings  suggest  works  in  thepre- 
douB  metals,  whence  arose  the  term  Plateresque  Style.  The  *pla- 
teros',  or  silversmiths,  had  also  another  and  more  direct  connection 
with  the  history  of  art;  for  in  the  church-plate  of  the  period,  notably 
in  the  oustodias  made  by  the  Arphe  family,  the  change  of  taste  from 
late-Gothic  to  the  cinquecento  style  may  be  traced  in  all  its  grada- 
tions (comp.  p.  Ixiv). 

To  the  doctrinaire  spirit  of  the  later  Renaissance,  with  its  system- 
atized mastery  of  the  antique  architectural  forms,  this  rich  decor- 
ative style  presented  itself  as  a  hybrid  mixture  of  the  old  and  new. 
On  those  who  are  susceptible  to  pictorial  charm  in  architecture  the 
effect  of  the  plateresque  style  may  be  described  as  dazzling.  But  it 
is  no  'new  birtV,  for  the  art  affected  was  in  full  possession  of  its 
life  and  creative  faculty;  nor  is  it  a  'revival  of  the  past',  for  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  past.  Sometimes  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
seems  to  us  little  more  than  a  metamorphosis  of  the  rich  creations 
of  the  last  flourishing  period  of  Gothic,  just  as  Gothic  was  regarded 
as  the  Christian  substitute  for  the  Mudejar  style.    The  grammar  of 
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form  in  these  three  styles  (sometimes  all  lepresented  in  a  single 
bnilding)  is  as  distinct  as  possible ;  the  principle  of  covering  supeT— 
llcial  spaces  with  rich  and  f  ne  fantastic  and  other  ornamentation  is 
common  to  all.  The  stream  of  invention  was  inexhanstible ;  hardly 
two  buildings  are  to  be  fonnd  decorated  on  the  same  system. 

The  Renaissance  entered  Spain  by  numerous  channels.  Snmp- 
tnons  tombs  were  ordered  at  Genoa  or  Carrara  or  were  executed  in 
Spain  by  Lombard  or  Florentine  artists  summoned  thither  tor  the 
purpose.  The  ornamentation  of  the  castle  of  Calahorra  (p.  328)  was 
entrusted  by  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza  to  Genoese  masters  In  1510.  The 
Marqutfs  de  Tarifa  (p.  409),  while  on  a  journey  to  Palestine  in  1520, 
ordered  at  Genoa  the  tomb-monuments  of  his  parents,  Bnrfquez  and 
Catalina  de  Rlbera  (p.  Ixi).  At  the  same  time  we  note  Dutch, 
Burgnndian,  and  Spanish  names  among  the  most  enterprizing  and 
influential  architects,  who  founded  schools  and  conferred  upon 
Spanish  Renaissance  a  certain  national  stamp  of  its  own. 

The  new  style  was  first  adopted  in  decorative  sculpture  applied 
to  doorways,  facades,  windows,  etc.,  and  the  first  important  build- 
ings in  which  it  was  employed  are  due  to  Enrique  de  Egai  of 
Brussels,  architect  of  Toledo  cathedral,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reput- 
ation and  had  been  born  in  the  Gothic  faith.  He  designed  also  the 
college  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Valladolid  (1480-92;  p.  41),  the  hospital  of 
Santa  Cruz  at  Toledo  1504;  p.  140),  and  the  hospitals  of  Oranada 
(p.  342)  and  Santiago  (p.  189),  the  last  of  which  has  a  church  and 
four  courts  grouped  around  a  central  dome.  —  When  Charles  V., 
after  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Portugal,  visited  Granada  in 
1526  he  decided  to  erect  a  royal  residence  on  the  hill  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  The  construction  of  this,  the  earliest  cinqueeento  palace  |n 
Spain  (p.  358),  was  entrusted  to  Pedko  Maghuca,  a  resident  painter 
who  was  also  a  skilled  architect.  Machuca  designed  the  curious  cir- 
cular court,  with  its  double  Doric  arcades ;  the  ornate  S.  portal  was 
added  by  Niccol5  da  Cortb  of  Genoa  (p.  359). 

BvRoos  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  centre  of  the  new  art, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  Diego  de  Siloe,  son  of  the  Gothic  sculptor 
Gil  de  Siloe  (p.  Iviii),  supported  by  his  friend,  the  sculptor  Bar- 
tolom^  Ordofiez  (p.  Ixi).  Siloe  was  preeminent  as  a  decorative  artist 
(Escalera  Dorada,  1519;  p.  33).  Obi8t6bal  Andino,  the  first  re^cro 
of  his  time,  was  a  master  of  the  classical  architectural  styles.  Philip 
Vigamf  the  Burgundian  (p.  Ixii)  also  began  his  Spanish  career  at 
Burgos.  Siloe  was  summoned  from  Burgos  to  G&avada  in  1620  in 
order  to  execute  in  the  new  style  (d  lo  romano)  the  cathedral  (p.  335) 
which  had  been  designed  on  the  model  of  Toledo  by  Egas.  This 
^iflce  was  a  counterpart  to  the  church  of  St.  Eustache  at  Paris. 
Siloe  remained  in  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Granada  until  his  death  in  1563.  The  transept  and  the  cloister- 
portals  of  San  Jer6nimo  (p.  343)  and  some  of  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral  (p.  liv)  were  the  models  for  numerous  portals  and  facades 
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(snch  as  tliat  of  Santa  Aua,  p.  B40)  to  which  Granada  owes  not  a 
little  of  its  picturesque  physiognomy.  Siloe  designed  also  the 
cathedral  of  M&laga  (1538 ;  p.  385). 

In  Seville  the  name  of  Diego  de  SiftzLo  (d.  1533)  is  associated 
with  the  founding  of  three  sumptuous  edifices,  the  erection  of  which, 
however,  occupied  almost  an  entire  century  —  the  city-hall,  the 
Sacristfa  Mayor,  and  the  Sala  Capitular  of  the  cathedral  (pp.  408, 
406).  The  city-hall,  begun  in  1527,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  its  kind;  every  detail  of  its  ornament  and  every  statue  repay 
inspection  (comp.  p.  Ixii).  The  little-known  towns  of  Vheda  and 
Baeza  (p..o26)  richly  repay  the  architectural  visitor.  The  boast 
of  Baeza  is  its  town-hall,  while  the  church  of  Santa  Marfa  at 
Ijbeda^  with  a  circular  apse  in  the  style  of  Granada  and  a  facade 
covered  with  statuary,  has  conferred  celebrity  on  Valdbviba,  the 
first  architect  employed  on  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  (p.  363).  The  old 
town-hall  of  Jerez  was  built  by  Andb^s  dh  Ribbba  (p.  428).  The 
former  university  of  Osuna  (p.  379)  is  a  noteworthy  example  of 
somewhat  later  date.  The  N.  facade  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral 
of  PUuencia  (p.  459)  belongs  to  the  same  class. 

In  Oastilb  the  classic  sites,  are  Salamanca,  Alcala  de  Henares, 
and  Cuenca.  Though  many  of  the  monumental  buildings  of  Sala- 
manca were  destroyed  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  that  city  still  pos- 
sesses San  Esteban  (p.  163) ,  the  Espfritu  Santo  (p.  164) ,  the 
Golegio  del  Arzobispo  (p.  164)^  and  the  Casa  de  las  Conchas  (p.  160). 
The  ^em  of  the  style  is  the  facade  of  the  university  (p.  163),  a 
curious  feature  in  which  is  the  correction  of  the  perspective  by  in- 
creasing the  scale  of  the  ornamental  details  towards  the  top.  Aleald 
(p.  195)  shows  itself  the  peer  of  Salamanca  in  the  College  of  Card. 
Xim^nez,  by  AiiONSO  db  Govabbubias,  son-in-law  of  Enrique  de 
Egas.  The  same  artist  is  responsible  for  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Alcala  (p.  195)  ai^d  the  chapel  of  the  Reyes  Nuevos  and  the 
Alcazar  at  Toledo  (pp.  i36,  148).  The  wooden  doors  of  the  Portal 
of  the  Lions  at  Toledo  Caihe&rai  (p.  131)  were  carved  by  Diego 
CoPiN  Hhe  I>utehman\  while  the  bronze  outside  is  by  Yillalpando 
(p.  liv).  More  imposing  in  conception  and  delicately  fanciful  in 
detail  are  the  works  of  Xamete  in  the  cathedral  of  Cuenca  (1546; 
p.  306),.  the  carved  doors  of  which  may  be  described  as  Flemish 
pictures  in  wood.  A  group  of  artists  were  busy  under  Juan  de 
Badajoz  at  Le6n  (convent  of  San  Marcos,  p.  156)  and  Carrion  de  los 
Condes  (p.  150).  The  style  was  introduced  to  Santiago  through 
the  art-loving  Fonsecas  (p.  188).  Madrid,  also,  has  a  specimen  of 
the  style,  though  not  one  of  its  masterpieces,  in  the  Gapilla  del 
Obispo  in  the  church  of  San  Andres  (monument  and  retablo, 
1524-35;  see  p.  104). 

In  the  earliest  examples  in  the  Italian  style  we  observe  the 
dignified  and  pure  forms  of  Tuscan  and  Lombard  quattrocentists, 
as  for  example  on  the  lower  stages  of  the  N.  tower  of  the  cathedral 
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of  Mureia  ^y.  316),  built  by  MATTHiiiS  Lamo  of  Salzbarg,  and  o 
the  facade  of  the  Innatic  asylum  of  (jfranada  (p.  342),  by  GABcf  a  d 
PsADAS,  who  was  employed  also  on  the  castle  of  Calahorra.  Bi 
the  Spanish  imagination  was  more  captivated  by  the  Grotbsqu 
Stylb  or  EsTiLo  Monsteuoso,  which  quickly  superseded  wherev€ 
it  appeared  all  the  other  ornamental  forms  in  use  at  the  beginnin 
of  the  century.  The  earliest-known  example  of  this  style  is  show 
in  the  choir-stalls  of  Burgos  Cathedral  (1507;  p.  32),  by  Vioaew 
(p.  Ixii).  The  name  of  Alonso  Bbrbuovbtb  (p.  Ixii)  is  tMiditionall 
accepted  as  typical  of  the  grotesque  style,  and  the  extraragiint  an 
caricature-like  conceptions  of  this  artist  certainly  impress  them 
selves  upon  the  attention.  But  the  worthiest  and  most  imaginati-v 
development  of  the  style  is  shown  in  the  works  of  Diboo  db  Silo 
(p.  lii)  on  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral  at  Cfranada  (p.  336),  whic 
are  characterized  by  an  inexhaustible  fantasy,  a  rhythmical  streai 
of  movement,  a  unity  of  general  effect  combined  with  a  constaii 
flux  of  motives,  ebullient  vitality,  and  a  whimsical  use  of  detail 
borrowed  from  natural  history. 

A  reaction  against  this  ornamental  orgy  was  Inevitable;  th 
buildings  of  Philip  II.  are  characterized  by  their  Estilo  Dbsob 
NAMBNTADO.  Fbancmco  DB  ViLLALPANDO  (d.  1561),  a  master  0 
the  plateresque  style  and  designer  of  the  reja  and  the  pulpits  o 
Toledo  cathedral  (p.  132).  translated  Serlio's  great  work  on  archi 
tecture.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  Bvstaicantb  built  th 
Hospital  de  Afuera  in  Toledo  (p.  141).  This  was  the  precui9or  o 
the  Escorial,  which  was  begun  by  Juan  db  Tolbdo  and  complete^ 
by  Juaa  de  Herrera  (1530-97).  HerrerA's  hand  may  be  traced  als 
in  the  Alcazar  at  Toledo  (p.  148)  and  in  the  N.  portal  of  the  Al 
hambra  palace  (p.  359).  This  severe  and  restrained  style  announce* 
itself  as  the  restoration  of  the  true  Graco-Roman  art,  after  a  perioi 
of  Gothic  barbarism ;  it  aims  at  effect  through  proportion  alone  am 
condemns  ornamentation  and  individual  inventiveness.  The  Dori 
was  its  favourite  among  the  classic  styles;  but  it  misses  picturesqu< 
charm  by  its  tendency  to  multiply  flat  spaces. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  introduction  to  trace  the  late 
developments  or  borrowings  of  architectural  taste  in  Spain.  The: 
follow  a  course  analogous  to  similar  developments  in  other  coun 
tries;  the  various  monuments  have  little  individual  value,  an< 
little  more  is  required  than  to  assign  them  to  their  particular  classes 
Buildings  designed  in  a  spirit  of  chastened  and  mature  art  wil 
generally  be  found  to  be  the  work  of  Italians  or  Frenchmen ;  th< 
Spaniard  still  vindicates  his  character  only  in  the  domain  of  th< 
extravagant  and  the  amazing.  The  most  Imposing  example  of  th< 
Baboqttb  Sttlb  is  the  new  palace  of  the  Bourbons  at  Madrid  (p.  96) 
designed  by  Juvaba  and  executed  by  Saoohetti,  who  is  responsibl< 
also  for  the  Palace  of  San  Hdefonso  (p.  122).  The  Rooooo  Stylj 
has  bequeathed  to  us  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Mureia  (p.  316^ 
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and  the  boldly  fantastio  facade  at  Santiago  (p.  186).  So  many 
ecclesiastloal  mounments  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  pro- 
daetioiis  of  Ohubbioubba  (p.  Ixix)  that  his  name  became  a  sound 
of  horror  to  lovers  of  church  antiquities;  in  Germany  he  is  to  this 
day  studied  as  a  mystagog:ue  of  the  delirium  of  ornament.  In  the 
ehapel  of  St.  Thecla  at  Burgos  (p.  33)  he  has  boldly  thrust  his  per* 
sonality  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  Car- 
ti]^a  at  Granada  (Sagrario,  p.  3&),  an  example  of  S.  Spanish  fan- 
tasy, owes  much  of  its  effect  to  the  beautiful  Sierra  Nevada  marble 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  return  to  sobriety  which  followed 
this  style  may  be  enjoyed  in  works  like  the  church  of  the  balesas 
Yiejas  (the  modern  Palace  of  Justice)  at  Madrid  (p.  85)  and  the 
university  of  Santiago  (p.  190). 

The  two  central  provinces  of  Spain,  owing  their  name  to  the 
number  of  their  mountain  fastnesses,  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  prove  the  promised  land  of  feudal  castles.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  travellers  return  from  Spain  without  having  seen  anything  of 
this  kind  beyond  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins.  In  no  country  has 
absenteeism  been  so  fateful  for  the  seats  of  the  nobility.  But  at 
almost  every  ancient  place  in  Andalusia  we  find  massive  alcazars, 
rising  beside  or  above  the  modern  towns,  recalling  the  racial 
struggle  of  the  past.  The  residences  of  the  nobility  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  towns.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  late-Gothic  palace  of  the  Benavente  at  Baena  (p.  328), 
the  mansions  of  the  Medinaoeli  at  CogoUudo  (p.  196),  of  the  Velas- 
cos  and  Mirandas  at  Burgoa  (p.  36),  of  the  Mendozas  at  Ouadala" 
jata  (Infantado  Palace,  p.  1),  of  the  Borgias  at  QandCa  (p.  303),  the 
Casa  de  Pilatos  at  SeoiUe  (p.  409),  the  Oasa  de  Castril  at  Qranada 

S.  340),  the  palaces  of  the  Montereys  and  others  at  Salamanca 
.  164),  and  the  palace  of  Archbp.  Fonseca  at  Aleald  (p.  195).  The 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Alba  near  Alha  de  Tormes  (p.  166)  is  now 
an  imposing  min.  The  chftteau  of  the  Fonsecas  near  Coea  (p.  48), 
a  jewel  of  art  when  complete,  is  still  enchanting  as  a  min. 

b.  Sculpture. 

The  sculpture  of  Spain  is  the  branch  of  national  art  least  known 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  country.  Its  beginnings  must  be  sought 
in  the  early-Ohristian  period.  Built  into  the  walls  of  the  presbytery 
of  the  church  of  San  Feliti  at  ChrotM  are  four  early-Ohristian  sarco- 
phagi and  two  Roman  ones  (p.  225).  But  then  follows,  as  in  Italy, 
a  long  night  of  which  nothing  is  known.  There  are  few  sculptures 
left  Uiat  can,  on  any  serious  grounds,  be  referred  to  the  Yisigothic 
period.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  relics  of  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Reoonquista  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Asturias  and 
study  the  contents  of  the  Oimara  Santa  at  (hHedo  (p.  172),  and  they 
should  examine  also  the  ivory  crucifix  of  the  Cid  at  Sakmawa 
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(p.  161)  and  the  reUqaary  of  St.  MilUn  in  the  Bioja  (1035 ;  p.  214). 
The  archsological  museum  at  Madrid  (p.  87)  also  repays  a  visit. 

The  existence  of  works  in  stone  cannot  be  prored  before  the 
11th  cent.,  and  the  barbaric  masons'  work  on  portals,  fonts,  and 
tombs  hardly  allows  us  to  speak  of  an  art  of  sculpture  before  the 
second  half  of  the  12th  century.  Even  then  it  is  long  before  the 
Canteros  and  EnlaUadorea  reach  anything  beyond  a  very  low  level . 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  better  products  of  the  13-14th  cent, 
are  almost  all  of  Fsbnoh  or  Italian  origin,  even  when  no  foreign 
names  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  them.  And  this  assump- 
tion is  supported  by  the  congeniality  of  these  sculptures  with 
those  of  countries  in  which  they  are  the  Outcome  of  a  continuocus 
history,  whereas  in  Spain  the  instances  of  better  work  are  con-f 
spicuous  by  their  isolation  above  the  inferior  level  of  the  general 
development. 

The  first  attempts  in  sculpture  in  stone  «;re  found  in  the  N.W.  and 
in  the  district  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  in  San  Salvador  de  Leirt  in  Na- 
varre, in  San  Pedro  at  JSuesca  (lunettes,  p.  216),  at  Ripoll  (portada, 
p.  227),  and  in  San  Pablo  del  Gampo  at  Barcelona  (p.  236).  Frag- 
ments of  earlier  buildings  have  been  rescued  by  being  immured  in 
the  facade  of  San  Isidore  at  Le6n  (p.  156)  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
cathedral  of  Santiago  (p.  186).  The  figures  of  the  12th  cent,  are 
generally  m  ere  puppets,  even  those  on  the  royal  monument  at  i^Tc^era 
(p.  214),  erected  by  Sancho  IH.  (1157)  in  honour  of  Dofia  Bianca. 
Barcelona  was  a  wealthy  city,  dominating  the  commerce  of  the  Me- 
diterranean; but  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Eulalia  in  the  cathedral 
(1327;  p.  240)  shows  how  easily  its  art- cravings  were  satisfied 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  influences  from  the  NJB.  was  that 
of  the  Great  Eoolesiastical  O&dbbs,  especially  that  of  OlvtsCy,  It, 
therefore,  need  not  astonish  us,  if  we  find  works  of  great  excellence 
standing,  as  it  were  miraculously  and  without  intermediary,  ^long- 
side  the  barbarous  attempts  just  noted.  The  P6rtico  de  la  Gloria  Qf 
Santiago  de  Compo8tela  (p.  186)  is  undoubtedly  as  foreign  in  origin 
as  the  church  itself;  the  name  of  the  architect  is  recorded  as 
Maestre  Mateo  (1188).  The  admirable  terracotta  statuettes  in  the 
S.  portal  of  San  Yicente  at  Avila  (p.  46)  belong  to  the  13th  cent., 
to  judge  from  the  identity  of  their  style  with  that  of  the  rich  atone 
area  of  the  saint,  the  finest  work  of  its  kind,  in  the  interior  of  the 
church.  The  imagination  of  the  Romanesque  stone-cutters  may  be 
admired  in  the  cloisters  and  churches  of  the  12-13th  centuries.  It 
fairly  ran  riot  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  where  Biblical  scenes 
and  purely  decorative  motives  alternate  with  beast-fables,  fantastic 
monsters,  and  scenes  from  human  life  {Ltrida^  p.  252;  Elne,  p.  222; 
San  Cugat  near  Barcelona,  p.  247).  The  cathedral  of  Tarragona 
(p.  265)  furnishes  a  unique  opportunity  for  an  almost  complete 
survey  of  Spanish  art-styles  from  the  early-Christian  days  (sarco- 
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phaguB  in  the  facade)  down  to  the  baroque  period.  Even  the  Moorish 
mihrlLb  (?)  is  represented.  The  door  to  the  cloisters  (p.  267)  is 
adorned  with  a  notable  pre-Gothic  work  in  marble. 

Though  Romanesque  or  even  quite  rude  figures  are  found  in 
monuments  of  a  pronounced  Gothic  style  as  late  as  the  14th  cent., 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  Nobth  Frbnoh  Sttlb  had  made 
its  entry  here  and  there  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.  Its 
entire  development  may  be  followed  from  that  period  onwards,  often 
in  examples  of  great  excellence.  —  Now,  the  outworn  forms  of  a 
tradition  of  a  thousand  years  were  at  last  shaken  off;  now,  a  modern 
style  arose  for  the  first  time  based  upon  a  genuinely  creative  activity 
and  inspired  by  models  taken  from  life;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  possible  to  hope  for  real  artistic  delight. 

The  cloisters  and  portals  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  (pp.  33,  34) 
form  an  admirable  museum  of  sculpture,  from  the  somewhat  stiff 
and  constrained  style  of  the  13th  cent.  (Apostles*  Door)  down  to  the 
graceful  ease  of  the  14th  century.  The  exact  dates  are,  however, 
unknown.  Both  dates  and  stone-cutters'  names  are  known  in  the 
case  of  Maestke  BABTOLOMi's  Apostles  (1278)  at  the  main  door  of 
the  cathedral  of  Tarragona  (p.  266),  which  Oastatls,  a  century 
later  (1376),  could  complete  only  by  clumsy  imitations.  They  are 
stiff  as  columns  in  their  attitude,  but  are  not  destitute  of  new  ele- 
ments both  in  features  and  drapery.  Those  in  the  W.  portal  of  San 
Vicente  at  Avila  (p.  46)  are  mummy-like  caricatures;  even  those 
on  the  external  wall  of  the  choir  of  Toledo  Cathedral  (p.  131)  are 
comparatively  rough  and  jejune. 

This  French  style  also  prevailed  in  Navarre:  Olitt  (p.  211), 
Sangueaa  (p.  213),  Eatella  (p.  214).  The  Glaustro  of  Pampeluna 
(p.  212)  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Burgos.  The  style  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  It  is  seen  at  once  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Basque  Vitoria  (p.  16)  and  otLedn  (p.  153)  and  Valencia  (N.  portal, 
p.  292). 

The  best  of  the  ideal  works  are  the  statues  and  statuettes  of  the 
Madonna.  St.  Ferdinand's  ivory  Virgen  de  las  Batallas  at  Seville 
(p.  407)  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  work  of  this  kind  brought  to  Spain. 
Among  these  Madonnas  are  works  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  of 
genuine  beauty  and  plastic  feeling.  They  are  to  be  seen  over  the 
altars  of  chapels,  in  gateways,  or  in  large  rotables,  as  at  Tortosa 
and  Palma  (behind  the  modern  altar).  The  cathedral  at  Plasencia 
(p.  460)  and  many  other  churches  contain  several  images  of  the 
Virgin.  Good  examples  are  found  at  Toledo  (p.  131) ,  Sigiienza 
(p.  196),  Qandid  (p.  303),  and  Sagunto  (p.  286).  Gems  among 
smaller  works  of  art  are  the  reliquary  at  SeviUCy  known  as  the  Tablas 
Alfonsinas  (1274;  p.  406),  and  the  silver  plating  of  the  high-altar 
in  the  cathedral  at  Oerona  (1348;  p.  225). 

Statues  on  tombs  are  very  numerous,  but  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cent  they  generally  have  typical  features  devoid  of  indivi- 
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duality.  The  finest  specimen  of  portrait-sculptare  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Ferdinand  and  Beatrice  of  Swabia,  in  the  cloisters  ot  Burgos 
(p.  34).  The  statue  of  Diego  de  Anaya  (d.  1437)  at  Salamanca 
(p.  162)  is  still  quite  ideal  in  its  treatment.  The  monument  of 
Archbp.  L6pez  de  Luna  (d.  1382)  in  the  Seo  of  Saragossa  (p.  204),  is 
a  masterpiece.  Ledn,  Palma^  KndPuig  are  rich  in  similar  monuments. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  15th  cent,  there  took  place  a  Reyoltjtion 
IN  Style,  helped  by  the  widespread  mastery  of  the  technical  part 
of  sculpture  and  by  Netherlandish  influences.  The  characteristic 
features  are  more  emphasized,  the  gestures  more  spontaneous  and 
more  individual.  Waved  lines  give  place  to  broken  ones,  rounded 
surfaces  to  sharp-edged  ones.  The  realistic  tendency  is,  however, 
not  as  yet  marred  by  a  loss  in  intellectual  and  esthetic  content ;  so 
far  it  rather  heightens  the  faculty  of  representation. 

We  now  for  the  first  time  find  genuine  portraits,  though  un- 
doubtedly an  attempt  at  portraiture  is  evident  in  many  earlier 
works.  For  those  who  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  Spanish 
history  the  tombs  of  this  period  afford  ine?.haustible  entertainment. 
They  present  to  us  with  the  greatest  vitality  and  distinctness  the 
men  of  a  time  when  the  activity  of  the  nation  was  at  its  highest  and 
its  growth  in  full  development.  In  the  long  line  of  tombs  in  the 
great  cathedrals  it  is  often  easy  to  pick  out  one  which,  as  it  were, 
fixes  and  embodies  the  zenith  of  the  nation's  life.  At  Seville  the 
first  perfect  portrait-statue  is  that  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Cervantes 
(d.  1453),  by  Lo&enzo  Mbroajjantb  db  Bbbtana  (p.  405). 

A  selection  of  the  most  admirable  tombs  alone  would  make  a  long 
list.  Oil  de  Siloes  father  of  Diego  (p.  lii),  produced  at  Burgos  a 
number  of  tombs  that  rank  among  the  most  important  sculptures  of 
the  late  medisBval  period.  These  include  the  monument  of  the 
learned  Bishop  Alonso  de  Cartagena  (d.  1456)  in  the  cathedral 
(p.  32),  and  those  of  Juan  II.  and  his  consort  and  of  Prince  Alfonso 
in  the  Cartuja  de  Mirafiores  (p.  38).  The  tombs  of  Bernardo  Dfaz 
de  Fuente  Pelayo  (d.  1492),  in  the  cathedral  (p.  33),  and  of  Don  Juan 
de  PadiUa  and  his  wife,  in  the  museum  (p.  30),  date  from  the  same 
period.  Others  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  monuments  of 
Charles  III.  of  Navarre  and  his  wife  in  Pampeluna  (p.  212)  j  Don 
Alvaro  deLuna,  by  Pablo  Oetitz  (1489),  at  Toledo  (p.  136)  j  Juan 
de  Grade,  at  Zamora  (p.  166);  Card,  de  San  Eustaquio,  in  Sigiienza 
(p.  197) ;  Raymond  LuUy,  by  Saobbbo,  in  San  Francisco  at  Palma 
(p.  275).  Among  the  numerous  idealized  figures  may  be  mentioned 
the  13  statues  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Tarragorw,  (p.  267),  those  of 
the  Lonja  of  Palma  (p.  274),  and  those  in  the  convent- church  of 
Ona  (p.  26)  J  the  rotable  in  San  Gil  at  Burgos  (p.  36) ;  and  finally 
two  works  by  Gil  de  Siloe,  viz.  the  rotable  in  the  Cartuja  de  Mira- 
fiores (p.  38)  and  the  magnificent  example  in  the  trascoro  of  the 
cathedral  at  PaUnHa  (p.  150). 

In  the  Mediterranean  districts  where  the  Limousin  dialect  is 
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spoken  the  Influence  of  Italy  is  stronger  than  that  of  France. 
Since  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  a  style  became  prevalent  here,  which, 
while  clearly  showing  its  Gothic  origin,  has  also  a  distinct  local  fla- 
Tonr.  The  retahlos  are  often  of  moderate  size  and  contain  reliefs 
enclosed  in  flat  frames  of  rich  Gothic  ornamentation.  The  small' 
chnrch  of  San  Lorenzo  at  LSrida  (p.  252)  possesses  three  such 
retahlos.  The  alabaster  panels  of  the  trascoro  of  the  cathedral  of 
Valencia  (1466;  p.  293)  recall  the  works  of  Ghiherti.  The  mnseum 
of  Lirida  (p.  252)  contains  the  fragments  of  noble  works  that  bear 
testimony  to  the  flourishing  state  of  this  branch  of  art  in  Catalonia 
at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  The  plastic  talent  of  the  Aragonese, 
afterwards  so  astonishingly  illustrated,  here  already  shows  proofs 
of  its  existence.  Great  things  were  accomplished  in  the  creation  of 
idealistic  and  profoundly  sympathetic  forms,  which  at  the  same  time 
were  completed  with  the  help  of  the  most  naive  and  individual 
studies  of  nature.  At  the  head  of  their  class  stand  two  works  of 
PsRB  JoHAN  DE  Tarbaoona  :  the  rotable  mayor  of  the  cathedral 
of  Tarragona  (p.  267),  with  its  colossal  statues  of  the  Madonna, 
St.  Thecla,  and  St.  Paul  (begun  in  1426),  and  that  of  the  See 
of  Saragossa  (p.  204)  with  the  Adoration,  Transfiguration,  and 
Ascension. 

The  earliest  and  largest  work  of  sculpture  imported  from  Italy 
to  Castile  Tabout  1440)  is  the  marble  rotable  of  the  Cartuja  of 
Taulair  (p.  123).  This  work ,  executed  at  Genoa  to  the  order  of 
Juan  II..  includes  56  groups  in  relief  and  33  statuettes.  The  traces 
of  two  hands  of  different  degrees  of  skill  are  apparent  in  the  work- 
man ghip. 

T  he  Castilian,  Andalusian,  and  Portuguese  works  of  this  period 
present  a  strong  contrast  to  these  creations ,  so  simple  in  their  ar- 
rangement add  inspired  by  such  an  Italian  feeling  for  form.  The  dry 
and  meagre  figures,  the  jejune  and  often  even  repellent  conception 
would  be  enough  to  betray  the  presence  of  colonies  of  Nokthean 
Artists,  even  if  their  names  were  wanting.  A  classical  example  is 
the  Boor  of  the  Lions,  by  AwBOxsin  db  Eoas  of  Brussels,  in  the 
cathedral  of  ToUdo  (p.  131). 

The  principal  works  in  this  genre  of  sculpture  —  low-German 
in  origin  but  quickly  acclimatized  —  are  the  huge  rotables  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Toledo  (p.  133),  by  Enrique  db  Eoas  and  Pedro 
GuMiBL,  and  SeviUe  (p.  402),  begun  by  Dancart.  They  represent 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  creative  thought  and  power  of  repre- 
sentation, and  could  not  be  overlooked  in  any  satisfactory  history  of 
early-Flemish  sculpture.  The  general  effect  of  these  rotables  is, 
however,  less  fortunate ^  and  an  examination  of  their  details  is 
fatiguing.  The  artists  have  not  divorced  themselves  from  forms 
evolved  for  use  in  spaces  of  more  modest  dimensions ;  the  desired 
amplitude  is  attained  by  the  mere  multiplication  of  units.  Perhaps 
the  most  eminent  of  the  sculptors  who  succeeded  Dancart  on  the 
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letablo  at  Seville  was  Jo&ob  Fbknandez  Albman  (p.  Ixxiv),  the 
creator  of  the  Plet^.  Later  portions  show  Italian  workmanship.  More 
pleasure  may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  choir-stalls  by  Nufko 
Sanchez  (1475  j  p.  404) ,  whose  vein  of  invention  and  hum6ur  re- 
calls the  South  German  masters.  The  reliefs  and  marquetry-work  of 
such  sillerf as  form  one  of  the  rit^hest  pages  in  the  history  of  carving. 
Those  at  Plaseneia  (p.  459)  by  M.  KoDaiGO  Albman,  are  marked  by 
great  daring.  The  manner  of  the  German  school  is  seldom  more 
characteristically  illustrated  than  in  the  works  of  the  Spanish  Pedbo 
Millan,  the  sculptor  of  the  terracotta  statuettes  in  the  two  W.  por- 
tals of  SevilU  (p.  407)  and  also  of  the  noble  Virgen  del  Pilar  (p.  407). 
He,  moreover,  furnished  the  models  for  the  small  figures  on  the 
beautiful  portal  of  Santa  Paula  (p.  410),  which  were  executed  in 
terracotta  by  Niouloso  of  Pisa,  who  made  also  the  euxious  terracotta 
altar  in  the  Alcazar  (p.  400). 

The  flourishing  and  multiform  plastic  art  of  Spain  in  the  15th 
cent,  was  invaded  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century  by  the  noble 
forms  of  the  early  Italian  SenalBsance;  and,  thanks  to  a  taste  refined, 
by  the  busy  practice  of  art,  they  found  noit  only  an  enthusiastic  but 
also  an  intelligent  welcome.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  howoYer,  that 
the  large  figure-sculptures  of  the  new  dispensation  were  on  a  distinctly 
higher  level  than  their  predecessors.  The  new  elements  of  taste  and. 
study  (e,g,  anatomical  and  classical)  made  their  way  but  slowly ; 
neither  in  observation  of  nature,  nor  in  expression  and  character, 
nor  in  the  gift  of  narration  and  the  power  of  adaptation  to  the  space 
at  command,  and  least  of  all  in  the  harmony  of  its  spirit  with  the 
environment ,  is  the  Renaissance  sculpture  entitled  to  look  down 
on  what  had  gone  before  it.  Indeed  the  Renaissance  of  this  period 
is  responsible  for  the  most  baroque  aberrations  of  taste  that  the  art 
has  to  offer. 

Few  works  by  the  great  Italian  masters  of  the  period  found  their 
way  to  Spain.  The  cathedral  at  Badajoz  (p.  467)  contains  a  relief 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  style  of  Donatello  (also  to  be  seen  elsewhere) 
and  an  elegantly  ornamented  Yenetian  brass  with  the  characteristic 
figure  in  relief  of  Diego  Suarez  de  Figueroa.  The  Italian  marble- 
cutters  were  mainly  occupied  in  the  production  of  sumptuous  Mon- 
umental Tombs.  The  mural  monument  of  Archbishop  Mendoza  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  (p.  406)  was  executed  by  Miguel  of  Florence 
about  1509.  By  the  same  artist  is  the  terracotta  relief  over  the 
Puerta  del  Perd6n,  representing  in  stormy  fashion  the  Expulsion 
of  the  Money  Changers  and  the  Annunciation  between  large  figures 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1519  ;  p.  401).  The  monument  of  P.  Gon- 
zalez de  Mendoza  (d.  1495)  in  the  Oapilla  Mayor  of  the  cathedral  at 
Toledo  (p.  133) ,  with  the  Madonna  in  the  lunette,  is  absolutely 
Florentine,  perhaps  owing  something  to  Andrea  Sansovino.  The 
richest  examples  of  this  class,  and  indeed  of  Renaissance  sculpture 
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in  general,  are  the  two  Lombardic  monuments  by  Genoese  Masters 
in  the  University  Church  of  Seville  (j^,  411):  that  of  Pedro  Enrf- 
quez  de  Ribera  (d.  1492),  by  Antonij)  db  Apbilb,  and  that  of 
his  ^fe  Gatalina,  by  Pace  Oazini.  The  altar  of  the  Gapilla  de  Es- 
calas,  in  the  cathedral  (p.  407),  erected  by  Bait,  del  Rfo  in  1539, 
is  also  of  Genoese  workmanship.  The  statnes  of  the  Constable  and 
his  wife  at  Burgos  (p.  33)  are  mainly  admirable  for  the  industry 
displayed  in  the  representation  of  their  dress.  The  cathedral  of 
Mureia  contains  a  large  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
(p.  316);  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  baptistery  is  later. 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  monuments  of  prime  historical  interest 
in  which  all  the  forms  and  motives  of  this  style  are  represented : 
medallion  -  reliefs,  statuettes,  garlands  of  fruit,  winged  lions  and 
griffins  at  the  comers.  These  various  details  were  often  executed  at 
Carrara  by  specialists  of  unequal  skill  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  artist-in-chief.  Dombnico  Fancblli  of  Florence  was  sum- 
moned to  execute  the  monument  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the 
Capilla  Real  at  Oranada  (p.  338)  and  that  of  their  only  son,  Don 
Juan  (d.  1497),  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Avila  (p.  45). 
The  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  its  style. 
Of  the  same  school  are  the  Altar  of  St.  Catharine  and  the  seated 
figure  of  Bishop  Alfonso  Tostado  de  Madrigal  (d.  1455)  in  the 
cathedral  of  Avila  (p.  44).  These  monuments  met  with  such  approv- 
al that  the  executors  of  Card.  Xim^nez  (d,  1517)  decided  to  employ 
the  same  artist  for  that  statesman's  monument  in  the  chapel  of  the 
university  at  Aleald  (p.  195).  On  Fancelli's  death  the  execution  of 
this  work  was  entrusted  to  Bartolom^  Ord6flez,  who  had  settled  at 
Barcelona  but  undertook  this  task  at  Carrara,  with  the  help  of  Italians. 
Ord6fiez  died  in  1520  at  Carrara  and  left  three  other  unfinished 
monuments,  which  were  completed  by  Italian  marmorari  and 
shipped  to  Spain.  One  of  these  was  that  of  Philip  the  Handsome 
and  Juana  la  Loca  in  the  Capilla  Real  at  Oranada  (p.  338).  Similar 
works  are  the  monument  of  Archbp.  Alfonso  de  Fonseca  (d.  1512) 
in  the  Ursullne  church  at  Salamanca  (now  pulled  down),  the  four 
Fonseca  monuments  at  Coca  (pp.  48,  49),  and  the  monument  of 
Francisco  Ramfrez  and  Dona  Beatrice  in  the  Concepci6n  Jeronima 
at  Madrid.  There  are  two  fine  reliefs  by  Ord6^ez,  whom  Francisco 
de  Holanda  called  the  ^Eagle  of  Relief,  on  the  trascoro  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Barcelona  (p.  240),  which  promised  to  be  a  Spanish  counter- 
part of  the  Cappella  del  Santo  in  Padua,  but  unfortunately  remained 
a  Tragment  Other  contemporary  Lombard  masters  are  authors  of 
the  monuments  of  Bishop  Albornoz  of  Avila  (d.  1514),  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Toledo  (p.  136),  of  Bishop  Francisco  Ruiz  (d.  1528),  in 
San  Juan  de  la  Penitencia  in  the  same  city  (p.  148),  and  of  the 
altar  with  the  monuments  of  the  Ayala  family  in  San  Lorenzo  at 
Santiago  (p.  190). 

The  greatest  of  the  foreigners  who  made  the  Renaissance  style 
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at  home  in  Spain  was  Fhilip  Vigami,  siiinamed  db  Bo&gona 
(d.  1543),  a  native  of  Langres  in  Burgundy.  He  received  his  train- 
ing as  a  carver  of  images  in  France,  and  it  was  by  travelling  that 
he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  Italian  style  and 
his  insight  into  their  grace  and  dignity.  He  seems  to  have  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Spain  at  BturgoSf  where  he  executed  the 
many-figured  reliefs  of  the  Passion  on  the  Trassagrario  (p.  32),  per- 
haps the  most  pregnant  work  of  this  period  of  transition.  Kindred 
works  are  the  retablo  of  the  Constable's  Chapel,  which  charms  by  its 
naive  realism  and  the  beauty  of  its  heads,  the  monument  of  Bishop 
AcuHa,  and  the  retablo  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne,  the  first  by  an 
unknown  hand,  the  two  last  by  Diego  de  Siloe  (p.  33).  In  th.e 
dome,  with  its  statues,  Yigarnf  appears  in  the  capacity  of  architect 
(pp.  30,  31).  Later  he  was  employed  by  Card.  Ximtfnez  in  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  (p.  134),  and  designed  the  retablo  of  the 
Capilla  Real  at  Oranada  (p.  338). 

Diego  de  SiaiLo  (p.  liii),  who  designed  the  city-hall  of  Seville 
and  began  the  Sacristfa  Mayor  of  Seville  cathedral  (p.  406),  devised 
a  new  scheme  of  decoration,  in  which  the  main  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  statuary.  In  addition  to  the  grotesque  reliefs  in  friezes  and 
on  the  shafts  of  pilasters,  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  the  spandrels, 
the  half-domes,  and  the  domes  were  all  covered  with  statues.  In 
the  last  case  they  were  arranged  as  radiating  from  the  centre.  These 
light  and  colourless  rooms;  enlivened  with  a  world  of  fantastic, 
historical,  and  sacred  forms,  illustrate  the  enthusiasm  that  then  pre- 
vailed for  the  plastic  art.  Martin  Oainza  (d.  1666),  Riafio's  suc- 
cessor, who  completed  the  sacristy  after  the  plans  of  the  latter,  in 
1641  designed  the  Capilla  Real  (p.  406),  the  walls  of  which  are 
articulated  with  massive  pilasters,  resembling  candelabra  j  the  apse 
and  dome  are  adorned  with  tapering  coffers  and  busts.  A  remark- 
able analogy  in  another  domain  of  art  is  afforded  by  the  bronze 
tenebrario  with  its  16  statuettes  (p.  406).  —  The  facade  of  Santa 
Marfa  at  C/6«da  (p.  328;  with  a  representation  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion) is  by  Valdblvira,  the  sacristy  is  in  the  style  of  that  at  Seville. 
—  The  barrel-vaulting  of  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Siguema 
(p.  197)  is  adorned  with  rosettes  and  with  300  heads,  no  one  of 
which  is  a  repetition  of  another  —  probably  the  ^bravura  piece*  of 
the  principle  of  versatility.  The  pulpit  of  the  same  church  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  style  in  Spain. 

The  Influence  of  Michael  Angblo  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
first  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  but  in  the  second  hal£»of 
the  16th  cent,  it  attained  a  height  elsewhere  unknown  out  of  Italy, 
His  works  appealed  to  the  Spanish  feeling  for  the  serious,  the 
dignified,  and  the  deeply  emotional.  The  name  of  Alonso  Ber- 
mguete  (ca.  14iB0-1661),  thanks  to  his  position  at  the  c6urt  of 
Charles  Y.  in  Valladolid,  has  become  typical  for  this  whole  period, 
and  especially  for  the  Grotesque  Style,  though  that  was  known  in 
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Spain  at  least  twelve  years  before  his  return  (1520).  Of  his  stay 
in  Italy  we  know  little  beyond  a  casual  mention  in  the  letters  of 
Michael  Angelo  relating  to  the  Pisan  cartoon.  Like  other  wander- 
ing  artists,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  susceptible  to  the  dom- 
inating artistic  influences  of  the  country  he  visited.  He  com- 
pleted a  St.  Jerome  by  Filippino  Lippi ;  his  paintings  show  that  he  - 
was  an  admirer  of  Ajidrea  del  Sarto  and  Raphael.  Some  of  his 
sculptures  (in  his  native  town,  Paredes  de  Nava,  p.  162)  reveal 
him  as  a  student  of  the  antique ;  his  St.  Leocadia,  from  the  Puerta 
del  Gambron,  now  in  the  cathedral -treasury  at  Toledo  (p.  138), 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  Muse.  In  the  bust  of  Juanelo,  the  engineer 
(jp.  144),  and  in  the  statue  of  St.  Secundus  (^Avila,  p.  46)  he  appears 
as  an  accomplished  maker  of  portraits  in  marble.  In  the  interim  he 
fell  into  the  most  extravagant  mannerism,  and  his  statuettes  at 
San  Benito  in  VaUadoUd  (p.  41)  suggest  the  inspiration  of  over- 
excited nerves.  In  these  works  his  personality  appears  to  us  in  falt- 
ering outlines  only.  But  his  chief  work,  the  alabaster  statuettes 
in  the  coro  (Epistle  side;  1548)  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  (p.  134), 
shows  how  deeply  he  had  steeped  himself  in  the  spirit  of  Michael 
Angelo.  His  power  of  inventing  expressive  attitudes,  arranged 
according  to  the  principle  of  contra  -  position ,  marks  him  as  far 
superior  to  the  monotonous  and  exhausted  Borgofia.  A  similar  vein 
of  fertility  is  shown  in  the  countenances  of  the  busts  with  which 
he  adorned  the  court  of  the  Colegio  del  Arzobispo  at  Salamanca 
(p.  164).  The  monument  of  Archbp.  Tavera  in  the  Afuera  Hospital 
at  Toledo  (p.  141)  was  finished  after  the  death  of  the  artist,  and 
the  head  was  modelled  from  the  death-mask.  The  scenes  on  the 
sarcophagus  are  examples  of  a  then  widely  current  and  mannered 
style  of  bas-relief,  which  was  probably  derived  from  a  study  of  Dona- 
tello.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  rich  wooden  panels  in  the  sacristy 
of  Murcia  (1525 ;  p.  316).  Among  the  most  admirable  works  of  this 
style  is  the  many-figured  alabaster  retablo  of  St.  Barbara  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Avila  (p.  45) ;  its  perfect  technical  finish 
would  seem  to  indicate  Berruguete  himself  as  the  author.  As  grace- 
ful examples  of  smaller  [sculptures  may  be  instanced  the  lecterns 
(atriles)  by  Nicolas  db  Vbkgaka  and  his  son,  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo  (p.  133),  and  the  chorister's  desk  (facistol)  by 
Babt.  Morel  (1570),  at  SevilU  (p.  404). 

The  most  famous  of  the  wandering  artists  of  this  period  is  Pietro 
Torrigiani,  the  Italian  [sculptor  to  whom  England  owes  the  mon- 
ument of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  Spain  a  Madonna 
and  the  penitent  St.  Jerome  from  the  convent  of  San  Jeronimo  (now 
in  Seville  Museum,  p.  415)  are  ascribed  to  him ;  the  imposing  figure 
of  the  latter  served  the  Andalusian  sculptors  in  some  sort  as  a  canon 
for  the  delineation  of  muscles  and  for  proportions.  On  the  other  hand 
groups  like  the  allegories  on  the  church  of  the  Hospital  del  Sangre  at 
Seville  (p.  412)  and  the  Caridad  in  the  cathedral  at  Granada  (p.  337) 
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are  works  of  the  developed  RenaiBsance.  The  crucifix  of  Beittbnuto 
Obllini  in  the  Escorial  (p.  113)  was  a  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
By  far  the  most  important  work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  Spain, 
and  also  the  masterpiece  of  its  author,  is  the  monument  of  th.e 
Viceroy  Raimund  Cardona  hy  Giovanni  da  Nola,  in  the  church  of 
Bellpuigy  near  L^rida  (p.  250). 

The  importation  of  Italian  works  went  on  under  the  succesBors 
of  Philip  IX.,  but  merely  for  the  nse  of  the  court  and  of  a  few 
eminent  prelates.  The  needs  of  the  chnrch  were  supplied  by  the 
resuscitation  of  the  art  of  painted  wood  -  carving.  The  Milanese 
artists  Leonb  Lboni  (Arezzo)  and  his  son  Pomfeo  furnished  the 
Escorial  with  its  statues  of  Charles  V. ,  Philip  XI.,  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  with  the  figures  of  saints  at  the  high -altar  (p.  111). 
Aranjitez  shows  marble  fountains  by  Aloabdi  and  others  (pp.  125, 
126).  In  the  17th  cent.  Madrid  was  enriched  by  the  large  bronze 
equestrian  statues  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  by  Pibtbo  Tacoa, 
a  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (pp.  101,  96).  These,  however, 
exercised  no  influence  on  Spanish  art. 

Among  the  smaller  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art  the  first  rank 
is  taken  by  the  Custodias  (monstrances,  pyxes),  which  almost  no 
large  city-church  in  Spain  is  without.  These  are  idealistic,  tower- 
like structures,  in  which  the  architectonic  fancy  of  the  metal-worker 
could  find  scope  unhampered  by  constructive  conditions.  One  of 
the  largest  and  purest  in  style  of  the  Gothic  period  is  that  in  Oerona 
(p.  225)  J  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona  (p.  240)  is  similar.  The 
16th  cent,  was,  however,  the  classic  period  of  this  branch  of  the 
silversmith's  art.  During  this  century  the  dictators  in  the  domain 
of  chnrch -plate  were  the  Arphes,  a  Spanish  family  of  German 
origin,  who  produced  the  custodias  for  most  of  the  larger  churches. 
Enbique  db  Akphb,  who  worked  in  the  late- Gothic  style,  is  re- 
sponsible for  those  in  Cordova  (1513;  p.  376)  and  Toledo  (1524; 
p.  138).  His  son  Antonio  adopted  the  principles  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance (Santiago^  1544;  Rioseco,  1585;  pp.  188,  27).  The  most 
celebrated  member  of  the  family  was,  however,  Juan  (b.  1523), 
grandson  of  Enrique,  the  creator  of  the  custodias  of  Avila  (1571 ; 
p.  45),  SevilU  (1580-87;  p.  406),  and  Valladolid  (1590;  p.  40). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  didactic  work  (Varia  Oonmensuraci6n; 
Seville,  1585),  in  which  he  laid  down,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  cinqneoento  style  in  which  he  worked.  The  custodias 
of  Palencia  (p.  150)  and  Cadiz  (p.  438)  are  later  in  date. 

A  curious  page  in  the  history  of  sculpture  is  filled  by  the  Sling- 
dom  of  Arag6n.  No  other  instance  is  known  of  a  land  where  sculp- 
ture flourished  so  long  while  the  sister-art  of  painting  was  prac- 
tically neglected.  The  continuous  development  of  the  art  through 
four  generations  is  also  unusual  for  Spain.  We  can  here  trace  the 
transition  from  the  later  mediaeval  style,  with  its  solemn  serious- 
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ness  and  digoifled  realism,  to  the  sensuous  feeling  fox  beauty  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance ;  we  can  farther  note  the  influence  of  the  great 
forms  of  antique  art  and  of  the  yiolent  poses  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  finally  study  an  acclimated  national  style  built  up  of  all  these 
elements,  of  irhich  the  base  is  formed  at  one  time  of  strong  emotion, 
at  another  of  a  cold  and  measured  dignity.  The  ornamental  element 
here  remains  in  the  background,  but  tiiis  proyince  shared  in  the 
general  enthusiasm  for  the  ^grotesq.ue  style',  as  is  evinced,  e.y.,  in 
the  Casa  Zaporta  formerly  at  Saragossa  (1550 ;  p.  206). 

The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Aragonese  school,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  sculptors  of  Spain,  wasDuniAiL  Ferment  (d.  1533),  said 
to  be  a  native  of  Valencia,  where  he  appears  as  one  of  the  purest 
representatives  of  the  Italian  taste.  His  short  career  gave  him  time 
for  only  two  large  works  in  alabaster,  and  of  these  only  one  shows 
him  in  the  maturity  of  his  power.  In  the  retablo  of  the  Yirgen  del 
Pilar  at  Saragossa  (1511 ;  p.  205),  with  its  three  large  groups,  and 
a  predella  containing  seven  smaller  ones,  it  is  evident  that  his 
talent  is  still  plastic ;  between  the  two  parts  of  the  work  he  has  made 
a  complete  revolution  in  style.  The  larger  groups  (Birth,  Purifi- 
cation, and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin)  are  characterized  by  a  bold 
and  candid  realism ;  the  figures  are  heavy  and  closely  packed ;  the 
drapery  is  painfully  studied.  It  is  obviously  intended  as  a  contrast 
to  the  emaciated  and  spiritual  forms  of  the  Gothic  style  and  to 
eclipse  the  retablo  in  the  sister-church  of  La  Seo.  In  the  predella, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  surprized  to  meet  a  free  style  marked  by 
cool  and  smooth  elegance,  cheerful  and  beautiful  forms,  rounded 
ovals,  light  and  clinging  drapery,  melting  charm,  and  perspicuous 
grouping.  This  complete  change  was  explained  by  his  contemporaries 
as  being  due  to  the  return  of  Berruguete  (p.  Ixii)  from  Italy.  — 
The  second  retablo,  at  Huesca  (p.  215),  is  marked  by  a  wholly  mod- 
ern vein  of  refined  and  sensuous  charm,  such  as  is  obvious  in  scarce- 
ly any  other  work  of  Spanish  art.  Damlan  appears  to  have  possessed 
not  only  the  classic  training  of  the  Humanists,  but  also  their  self- 
appreciation;  he  calls  himself  Hhe  rival  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles', 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  allowed  the  unheard-of  privilege  of  in-* 
sorting  life-size  medallions  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  base  of 
both  workft  shows  that  the  popular  estimation  of  him  coincided 
with  his  own.  The  solemnity  of  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  is,  as 
it  were,  veiled  by  the  sense  of  the  beauUful  that  prevails,  in  these 
groups.  He  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  decorative 
part  of  the  work ;  and  the  frame  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Alongside  of  Ferment  stands  Diege  Merlanes,  who  completed 
the  portal  of  the  convent-church  of  Santa  Engracia  at  Saragossa 
(p.  209),  begun  by  his  father  Juan  in  1505.  It  is  adorned  with 
nobly  individualized  statues  of  the  Madonna  and  the  'Catholic 
Kings',  and  is  conceived,  both  as  to  figures  and  ornamentation,  in 
a  style  of  classic  dignity.     The  Chapel  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  Seo 
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(p.  204),  vith  the  monument  of  Archbp.  Fernando  de  Arag6n  and 
his  mother,  is  the  best  example  of  his  opulent  style,  in  which  the 
figures  and  the  decoration,  fancy  and  realism,  the  ideal  and  the  in- 
diTidual  all  receive  a  well-halanced  measure  of  attention.  Different 
hands  are,  however,  recognizable  in  the  execution ;  the  tomb  of  the 
bishop  recalls  Forment,  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  lunette  is  ascribed 
to  Beeerra  (p.  Ixvii).  The  works  of  Tudbulla  (trascoro,  p.  204)  are 
plastic  decoration  of  a  mannered  and  professional  stamp,  with  a 
mingling  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane. 

The  church  of  the  convent  of  Poblet  (p.  269)  was  once  a  trea- 
sure-house of  mediaeval  and  modem  sculptures.  Since  1835,  how- 
ever, this  miracle  of  princely  piety  and  pomp  has  been  merely  a 
monument  of  repeated  outbursts  of  revolutionary  fury.  A  few  works 
were  carried  off  safely  to  Tarragona.  The  lower  part  of  the  enor- 
mous alabaster  retablo  of  1525  has  been  sadly  mutilated.  Fresher 
and  more  attractive  is  the  sumptuous  portal  of  the  church  of  the 
Virgin  at  Calatayud  (1528;  p.  198),  by  Juan  db  TALAYBaA  and 
Etibnne  Vbrat. 

After  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  a  style  was  evolved  which 
corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  Developed  BenaisBanee  of  Italy. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  art  Arag6n  and  Castile  now  form  one 
large  territory.  This  epoch  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  ecclesiast- 
ical taste  that  is  peculiar  to  Spain.  The  enthusiasm  for  figure 
sculpture  almost  wholly  expelled  the  decorative  element,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  predilection  for  bulk  and  multiplicity  of  detail 
continued  to  increase.  One  result  of  this  was  that  stone-carving 
was  practically  abandoned,  and  the  artist  confined  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  Wood  (pine,  cedar,  linden,  larch)  •  as  a  cheaper  and 
more  easily  worked  material.  Colouring  was  not  used  at  first.  The 
plateresque  style  had  created  its  most  brilliant  productions  in  An- 
dalusia and  New  Castile,  but  in  the  new  style  it  was  Northern 
Spain  (Navarre,  the  Basque  Provinces,  Old  Castile,  Galicia)  that 
came  to  the  front.  Now  arose  those  huge  Rbtablos,  which  cover 
a  choir-wall  reaching  up  to  the  vaulting  with  a  Jacob's  Ladder  of 
statues.  All  that  had  been  expressed  in  the  14-15th  cent,  by  small 
painted  groups  and  panels  was  now  translated  into  lifesize  statues 
and  Into  the  dialect  of  those  monumental  forms  which  the  free  marble 
sculpture  of  Italy  had  created. 

A  view  of  these  astonishing  works,  to  which  the  whole  art  of 
the  period  in  N.  Spain  was  devoted,  suggests  many  far-reaching 
reflections.  The  church  had  begun  by  being  suspicious  of  plastic 
representations,  and  in  the  Christian  Byzantine  empire  of  the  E. 
painting  had  become  the  orthodox  art.  Now,  in  the  extreme  W.,  a 
state  of  things  had  come  to  pass  in  which,  probably  as  a  reaction 
against  Islam's  hostility  to  images,  an  almost  exclusive  preference 
was  given  by  ♦.he  church  to  the  art  of  sculpture. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
medlsTal  leredos  to  the  forms  of  modern  Italian  sculpture  is  the 
retablo  otTafaUa  in  Navarre  (p.  211),  by  Miovel  db  Anohbta.  This 
contains  35  statues  and  groups,  in  which  all  stages  of  relief  are 
employed  with  great  technical  dexterity.  Studies  of  ancient  statues 
are  here  combined  with  'contrasts'  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  instances  of  exaggerated  emotion  in  mien  and  gesture.  These 
qnalities  are  in  part  eyen  more  strongly  accentuated  in  the  retablo 
of  Cascante  (p.  211),  by  Pbdbo  Gonzalbz  db  San  Pbdbo  and  Am- 
BBOSio  DB  Yenoobchea.  Sau  Vicente  in  San  Sebastidn  (p.  12)  con- 
tains some  noteworthy  statues  by  the  last-named  artist 

In  Gastilb  perhaps  the  most  noted  carver  in  wood  was  Oaspar 
Seeerra  (1520-70),  a  painter  and  sculptor,  who,  like  his  pre- 
decessor Berruguete,  had  spent  many  years  in  Rome,  working  under 
Yasari  in  the  Gancellerfa  and  under  Daniele  da  Yolterra  in  the 
Trinitk  de'  Monti.  He  was  also  a  learned  anatomist  and  furnished 
the  plates  for  Yalverde's  Anatomy  (Rome,  1554).  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  painted  frescoes  in  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Pardo  at 
Madrid,  but  his  chief  works  were  in  the  field  of  sculpture.  In  the 
retablo  of  the  Descalzas  Reales  at  Madrid  (p.  95),  which  survives 
only  in  the  artist's  designs,  the  three  arts  were  represented  in  about 
equal  measure.  His  masterpiece  is  the  retablo  of  Astorga  (1558-69 ; 
p.  176).  His  chief  merits  are  an  ideal  beauty  and  dignity  and  a 
happy  knack  in  pleasing  the  eye;  in  expression  and  composition  he 
is  less  satisfactory,  and  he  made  Michael  Angelo  and  the  antique 
the  substitutes  for  a  study  of  nature.  His  Asunta  is  a  Niobe,  his 
Cardinal  Virtues  are  modelled  on  the  Day  and  Night  of  the  Medici 
Chapel.  This  imposing  work  is  a  good  example  of  the  discreet 
'estofado'  painting,  which  was  resuscitated  after  the  colourless  epi- 
sode of  the  Renaissance.  Of  kindred  spirit  is  the  retablo  of  Burgos 
(1577-93 ;  p.  32),  by  the  brothers  Rodbioo  and  Mabtin  db  Haya. 

Perhaps  the  boldest  erection  of  this  kind  is  the  retablo  of  Santa 
Clara  at  Briviesca  (p.  26),  begun  by  Diego  Guillen  in  1526,  com- 
pleted by  Pbdbo  Lopez  db  Oamiz  of  Miranda ;  but  that  of  St.  Casilda, 
in  the  colegiata  of  the  same  place,  is  finer  in  detail.  For  the  retablo 
of  San  Aaenaio  (p.  214)  the  main  group  of  the  Last  Judgment  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  was  translated  into  sculpture  by  Pbdbo  Abbulo 
Mabouyetb  (1569).  Another  Maestee  Guill:6n  furnished  the 
retablo  of  Cdceres  (p.  461)  and  the  doors  and  cabinets  of  the  sacristy 
of  SeviUe  (p.  406). 

The  over-estimated  Juan  db  Juni  (d.  ca.  1586),  who  came  to 
Yalladolld  from  Opoito,  carried  the  Michael  Angelo  cult  into  the 
realm  of  distortion  and  caricature  (p.  41).  His  successor,  Gbeoorio 
HEBvivDEZ  of  Galicia  (1566-1636),  warned  by  Juni's  extavagan- 
ces ,  studied  nature  with  great  care  and  purged  the  plastic  art  of 
these  scholastic  mannerisms.  His  works  at  Yalladolld  (p.  41)  and 
elsewhere  deserve  our  admiration  for  their  simplicity,  nobility  of 
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form,  perspicuity,  and  depth  of  feeling.  Estbban  Jordan  was  a 
follower  of  moderate  talent  This  school  of  scalptors  was  essentially 
aristocratic  hnt  remained  In  touch  with  the  deyont  multitude  by  its 
groups  from  the  Passion. 

In  Seyillb,  as  in  Andalusia  in  general,  the  imposing  works  of 
the  plateresque  style  and  the  Italianizing  school  of  painting  had 
forced  the  more  popular  style  of  sculpture  into  the  background.  It 
was  not  until  the  Renaissance  had  died  out,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent.,  that  a  resuscitation  of  the  medisBval  polychrome 
sculpture  took  place.  This  was  due  to  the  energy  of  one  man, 
Kartines  Montaftds  (d.  1649),  whose  numerous  works  form  a 
prime  element  in  the  picture  of  artistic  and  ecclesiastical  SeTille. 
In  the  works  of  this  master  and  his  school  every  trace  of  the  Italian 
style,  with  its  mixture  of  Biblical  Christianity  and  fantastic  pa- 
ganism, has  vanished.  Their  art  is  the  result  of  an  essentially  Spanish 
attitude  of  mind,  while  the  sense  of  form  through  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed is  probably  peculiar  to  Seville.  Among  its  characteristics 
are  the  earnest  and  melancholy  heads  with  their  classical  features, 
the  slender  and  well-built  figures,  the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  bril- 
liant painting  in  oil,  shimmering  with  gold  yet  used  with  discre- 
tion. Such  a  flat  treatment  of  the  colouring  as  is  exemplified  by 
Pcuiheco  (p.  Ixxvi)  occurs  but  seldom.  The  statues  are  usually  placed 
in  niches  framed  in  restrained  cinquecento  ornamentation.  In 
nobility  of  form  and  artistic  harmony  they  probably  surpass  all  other 
works  of  their  class;  in  life,  fancy,  and  individuality  they  are, 
however,  inferior  to  those  already  named.  The  most  successful  of 
all  are  the  single  statues  by  Montafi^s.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  of  these  are  in  the  museum  (e.g,  St.  Dominic,  p.  416) 
and  in  the  cathedral  (Madonna,  Crucifix,  p.  405).  Of  rarer  occur- 
rence are  large  groups  in  relief  (Jerez^  p.  428)  and  portrait-statues 
(Guzman  el  Bueno  and  his  wife  at  SantiponcCj  p.  420).  The  figures 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Borgia,  in  the 
University  Church  (p.  411),  are  idealized  portraits,  marked  by  noble 
severity  of  character  and  pathos  of  expression.  To  the  people  Mon- 
tafi^s  appealed  most  forcibly  in  his  groups  from  the  Passion  (pasoi), 
which  were  carried  in  the  processions  of  Holy  Week.  —  The  large 
and  numerous  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  imitators,  like 
RoLDAN,  Deloado,  and  Jbr6mimo  Hernandez,  produce  more  of  a 
purely  material  effect. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Montafifis  in  the  art  of  sculpture  was 
Alonso  Oano  (p.  Ixxxi),  whose  early  works  {e,g,  in  Santa  Paula, 
p.  410)  are  very  similar  to  those  of  his  master,  though  a  degree 
warmer  and  unapproached  in  delicacy  of  treatment  and  colouring. 
His  large  and  small  Conceptions  (sacristy  of  Qrcmada^  p.  S37)  are 
reproductions  of  the  same  original.  The  head  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
busts  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  Qranada  (p.  336)  and  the  St.  Anthony 
in  San  Nicolas  of  Mu/rcia  (p.  317)  are  gems  of  polychrome  sculpture. 
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Gano  found  pioMc  successors  in  Granada.  Job^  de  Mora  (1638- 
1725),  in  eontrast  to  the  somewhat  unindiyidualized  and  monotonous 
expression  of  Montafi^s,  carried  the  religious  pathos  in  his  plastic 
flgures  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  painful.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
his  Mater  Dolorosa  (p.  340)  and  his  statue  of  San  Juan  de  Bios 
(p.  343),  the  result  is  successful;  in  others,  however,  his  lank  figures 
and  doleful  miens  make  an  impression  of  tiresome  mannerism. 

Fedxo  de  Mena  (d.  1693)  of  Granada  excelled  all  the  artists 
already  named  in  invention  and  graphic  power  (Convento  del  Angel 
at  Oranada,  p.  339;  Madonna  in  the  Capilla  Mayor  at  Malaga, 
p.  386).  The  unpainted  wooden  statuettes  in  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Mdlaga  (p.  386)  are  among  the  most  singular  and  sterling 
products  of  Spanish  art,  if  not  of  all  modern  sculpture.  They  form 
an  entire  heaven  of  those  saints  and  founders  of  religious  orders 
who  j^ere  most  popular  in  Spain.  The  more  we  inspect  them,  the 
greater  is  our  astonishment  that  he  was  able  to  make  such  living 
and  intelligible  personifications  of  so  many  different  characters, 
with  no  material  to  inspire  him  but  the  dry  records  of  their  lives. 
Though  'nowhere  recalling  the  model,  yet  carefully  individualized 
in  every  way  and  making  the  naive,  unconscious  impression  of  true 
saints,  these  statuettes  are  probably  the  last  word  of  Spanish  art  in 
plastic  characterization.  The  St.  Francis  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo 
(p.  138),  a  ghastly  ascetic  type  formerly  ascribed  to  Cano,  is  also  by 
Pedro  de  Mena. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Baroque  Style  pene- 
trated into  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  overloaded,  extravagant,  and 
ugly  decoration  of  Cliarriguera  (d.  1725)  is  especially  distaste- 
ful to  the  lover  of  art  because  it  was  tiie  signal  for  the  blind 
lust  for  the  destruction  of  the  older  altar-pieces,  not  only  of  the 
Gothic  period  but  also  of  the  classic  style  of  the  16th  century.  Even 
works  by  Montan^s  had  sometimes  to  give  place  to  this  false  art. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  pest  went  the  subserviency  of  the  clergy  to 
the  popular  desire  for  the  coarsest  materialization,  a  tendency  which 
the  modern  fashions  in  religion  h«ve  enhanced.  The  apparatus  for 
moving  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  the  wooden  dolls,  with 
real  hair  and  real  dresses,  in  which  the  head  and  hands  alone  are 
carved,  mark  the  lowest  level  of  the  plastic  art.  The  *Trasparente' 
of  Nabciso  Tom*  in  Toledo  Cathedrjal  (p.  133)  is  a  notorious  exam- 
ple of  the  brazen  desecration  of  one  of  the  noblest  temples  in 
Spain  by  an  effect  suitable  only  for  the  stage.  The  royal  statues 
executed  for  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons  at  Madrid,  now  placed  else- 
where (pp.  95,  83,  141),  are  mere  theatrical  dummies. 

Even  in  this  period,  however,  there  are  not  a  few  Instances 
which  prove  that  character  and  training,  though  hampered  by  the 
prescriptions  of  a  degraded  taste,  can  produce  genuine  works  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathy  of  generations  with  a  very  different  stand- 
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ard  of  art.  The  earnestness  of  Spanish  devotion  has  sometimes  in- 
spired baroque  forms  -with  a  spirit  quite  unlike  the  sensual  and 
frivolous  tone  of  other  countries.  Among  works  of  this  kind  may 
be  mentioned  the  statue  of  St.  Bruno  by  Manubl  Pb&ei&a  (d.  1667) 
in  the  Cartuja  d©  Miraflores,  near  Burgos  (p.  38)  j  those  of  St.  Isi- 
dore and  the  ten  Santos  Labradores  in  San  Isidro  in  Madnd  (p.  105); 
the  emotional  and  realistic  groups  of  Salvador  Cabmona  in  Sala- 
manca (p.  161);  the  statues  of  Luisa  Roldan  in  the  Escorial^  and 
the  sculptured  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Murda  (p.  315),  where 
some  restraint  was  placed  upon  the  artists  by  the  adjacent  models. 
The  Madonna  over  the  high-altar  of  Cuenca  (p.  306)  is  a  plastic 
picture.  The  leaden  statues  in  the  park  of  San  Ildefonao  (p.  122) 
are  the  work  of  a  colony  of  French  sculptors. 

One  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  history  of  Spanish  sculpture 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  FraneiSGO  ZarcUlo 
(1707-48),  the  son  of  a  Neapolitan,  was  bom  at  Murcia,  to  which 
town  his  activity  was  practically  restricted.  His  works  repay  of 
themselves  a  visit  to  Murcia.  Many  of  his  statues  will  seem  to  the 
superficial  observer  to  be  simply  the  usual  wares  of  the  baroque 
style.  We  should  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
the  confused  drapery  and  the  excited  gestures;  the  careful  eye 
will  see  a  wealth  of  reality  taken  from  life,  not  without  depth  of 
feeling  and  nobility  of  treatment.  In  this  way  those  groups  from 
the  Passion,  intended  primarily  for  materialistlG  eifects  and  often 
designed  with  reference  to  their  motion  in  a  procession,  are  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  true  works  of  art.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the 
groups  in  the  Ermita  de  Jesfi8(p.  317),  the  retablo  with  the  angels 
In  San  Miguel  (p.  317),  and  that  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Gracia  in  Car- 
tagena (p.  319),  have  no  complete  idea  of  Spanish  sculpture.  Groups 
such  as  those  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  Kiss  of  Judas 
are  capable,  through  the  captivating  truth  and  inwardness  of  their 
curious  conception,  of  throwing  for  the  moment  all  other  known 
representations  into  the  shade  —  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Saviour  wears  an  embroidered  velvet  mantle. 

Zarcillo,  though  the  chief  of  his  kind,  was  by  no  means  isolated. 
At  one  time  a  room  in  the  church  of  Santa  Marfa  at  San  Sehastidn 
(p.  12)  contained  a  collection  of  similar  works  by  native  Basque 
artists,  such  as  Arismbndi  and  Ron.  In  1880,  however,  the  room 
being  required  for  school  -  purposes ,  the  church  authorities  had 
them  burned,  —  A  short  episode  of  pseudo-Greek  sculpture  ensued, 
of  which  the  Dos  de  Mayo  Monument ,  by  Jos^  Alvaeeb  (1768- 
1827),  and  the  Prado  Fountain  at  Madrid  may  be  taken  as  exam- 
ples. The  most  recent  masters  have  returned  to  realism.  Attractive 
works  in  terracotta  are  produced  by  Vallmitjana  of  Barcelona 
and  others.  Large  bronze  monuments  are  successfully  cast  in  the 
same  city. 
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c.  Painting. 

No  paiutlngs  of  the  YlBlgothic  period  are  extant.  It  may  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  Miniatures  dating  from  the  fiist  cen- 
turies after  the  Arab  conquest  of.  Spain  are  the  straggling  and 
degenerate  offshoots  of  the  Yisigothic  traditions.  The  richest  col- 
lections of  illuminated  manuscripts  are  those  of  the  Eacorial  (p.  114) 
and  of  the  National  Library  and  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid 
(pp.  86,  106).  The  barbarously  degraded  Latin  style  of  the  drawing 
(still  sometimes  known  in  Spain  as  'Byzantine')  is  associated,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  missals  of  the  Franks,  with  northern  (Irish)  orna- 
mental motives.  The  human  face  is  sometimes  indicated  merely  by 
calligraphic  lines  and  flourishes.  An  entirely  new  element  meets 
us  in  the  manuscripts  of  San  Millan  in  the  Bioja  (ilth  cent,  and 
later;  p.  214).  In  the  CommefUary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Brother 
Beatus  (Gerona,  p.  106)  occur  full-page  illustrations  of  magnificent 
Moorish  palaces  with  horseshoe  arches  and  battlements.  Thus,  in 
the  very  beginnings  of  Spanish  culture,  we  detect  the  first  notes 
of  that  Oriental  taste  which  continues  daring  five  centuries  and 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  resounding  harmonies  of  many  sumptuous 
creations. 

Of  Mural  Paintinos  before  the  era  of  the  pointed  style  the  re- 
mains are  very  scanty.  The  chief  are  the  figures  of  saints  in  the 
niches  of  the  little  church  of  £1  Cristo  de  la  Luz  at  Toledo  (p.  142) 
and  the  extensive  vault-paintings  ^al  secco'  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Catharine  in  San  Isidore  of  Ijedn  (p.  157),  vith  scenes  from  the 
Passion.  The  latter,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  are 
the  most  important  specimens  of  the  ^Byzantine'  style  in  Spain. 
Romanesqne  frescoes  have  been  discovered  in  several  churches  in 
Asturias  and  Aragdn, 

The  three  large  mural  paintings  in  SeviUe,  those  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Rocamador  at  San  Lorenzo  (p.  413),  Nuestra  SeQora  del 
Corral  in  San  Ildefonso  (p.  410),  and  that  in  the  Capilla  de  la  An- 
tigua of  the  cathedral  (p.  406),  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  14th 
century.  The  introduction  of  the  architecture  of  N.  Francs  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  style  of  drawing  evolved  firom  it.  Remains 
may  be  seen  in  Navarre  (^Tudela,  p.  211 ;  Pampeluna^  p.  212)  and 
on  the  monuments  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Salamanca  (p.  162). 

These  influences  from  the  N.  were  accompanied  by  Italian 
influences,  from  Florence  and  Siena.  Stamina  (b.  1354)  and  DeUo 
(b.  after  1366),  two  Tuscan  painters  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  worked 
at  the  courts  of  Juan  I.  and  Juan  II.  of  Castile.  No  authenticated 
works  by  these  artists  are  extant,  but  the  paintings  on  the  vault- 
ing of  the  chapel  of  San  Bias  in  the  cloisters  of  Toledo  (p.  139)  are 
undoubtedly  Giottesque.  The  large  painting  of  the  battle  of  lEUgu- 
erueia  (1431)  In  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  which  Philip  II.  caused 
to  b9  copied  for  the  EseoricU  (p.  115),  has  been  ascribed  to  Dello, 
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bat  erroneously.  The  fresco  in  the  apse  of  the  old  cathedral  of 
Salamanca  (p.  162)  is  by  Nicolas  Flo&entino.  The  easel  paintings, 
such  as  the  altar-piece  of  St  Clara  at  TordesiUas  (p.  42),  are  more 
numerous. 

The  Lands  of  the  Limousin .  Dialeet  (Valencia,  Catalonia,  and 
Majorca)  have  always  been  especially  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  Italy.  In  this  district,  f^om  the  14th  till  late  in  the  15th  cent, 
a  peculiar  style  flourished,  which  had  analogies  with  the  early  Tuscan 
and  old  Cologne  schools.  Its  characteristics  are  light  tempera  colour- 
ing, animated  and  graceful  movement,  flowing  drapery,  slender 
and  sometimes  beautiful  forms.  These  paintings  are  set  in  retablos, 
with  flat,  gilded  firames  in  the  Gothic  style.  Works  of  this  kind  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Manresa  (p.  249),  the  convent-church 
of  San  Cugat  del  Vallie  (p.  247),  and  the  museums  of  Valencia 
(p.  296)  and  Palma  (p.  274).  Some  of  the  paintings  of  the  Virgin 
are  akin  to  those  of  William  of  Cologne  and  Fra  Angelico  in  their 
naive  and  child-like  charm.  —  In  the  interior  of  the  country  these 
echoes  of  foreign  schools  often  die  away  altogether.  Interesting 
for  its  date  (1390)  and  its  Moorish  ornamentation  is  the  retablo 
firom  the  Monasterio  de  Pledra,  now  at  the  Academy  of  History  in 
Madrid'  (p.  106).  Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  old  altar  of 
San  MilMn  (p.  214),  that  of  the  Chcppel  of  the  Fresneda  near  the 
Escbriai  (p.  116),  and  the  curious  tempera -paintings  on  the  cur- 
tains behind  the  royal  tombs  in  the  convent-church  of  Ona  (p.  26). 

The  Eably  Flemish  School  is  represented  in  Spain  by  more 
paintings  than  any  other  foreign  school.  Many  of  these  were  in- 
troduced by  traders,  but  many  others  were  painted  in  Flanders  to 
the  direct  order  of  Spanish  patrons.  Others  were  painted  in  Spain 
by  Flemish  masters,  who  resided  in  the  country  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  bequeathing  their  style  to  their  successors.  Native 
Spanish  artists  afterwards  acquired  their  technical  methods  and 
modes  of  composition. 

The  history  of  the  early-Flemish  school  in  the  peninsula  begins 
with  the  journey  of  Jan  van  Etck  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  on 
which  occasion  he  also  visited  Spain.  No  originals  from  his  hand 
seem  to  be  now  extant;  but  the  Fountain  of  Life  in  the  Brado 
MfMeum  (p.  81),  which  Enrique  IV.  presented  to  the  [convent  of 
Parral  at  Segovia,  may  represent  one  of  his  compositions.  Of  the 
early- Netherlandish  altar-pieces  still  occupying  their  original  posi- 
tions the  following  are  the  most  important:  the  Crucifixion  by 
DiBBioK  Bouts  in  the  Capilla  Real  at  Oranada  (p.  338) ;  an  Ora- 
torlum  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Colegio  del  Patriarca  at  Valencia 
(p.  291);  the  great  high -altar  of  Palencia  by  Juan  db  Flandes 
(beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  p.  149);  the  large  retablo  of  St.  John's 
at  Marchena  (p.  426),  which  suggests  a  connection  with  Bruges; 
and  the  small  and  attractive  Dutch  retablo  of  Bishop  Fonseca  by 
Juan  db  Holanda  (1507;  p.  150).   Of  the  three  Descents  from  the 
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Gross  attribuled  to  Rooier  van  db&  Weydbn  that  in  the  Escorial 
(p.  114)  is  the  original.  The  large  Altar  of  St  Auhert  of  Cam.biai, 
now  in  the  Prado  MtLseum  (p.  82),  is  the  work  of  pupils.  Akin  to 
Van  der  Weyden  is  the  Mastbb  of  Fl^alle,  who  is  the  artist 
of  the  wings  of  Mabtbb  Heinbioh  Werl  (p.  81),  the  panel  with 
the  story  of  Joseph,  and  the  Annnnciatiou  (p.  81  J.  The  last  is  full 
of  Hispano-Moresco  types  and  costumes.  Many  large  and  small 
works  of  Gx&ABST  David  and  his  school  are  found  from  the  Balearic 
Isles  to  Portugal,  and  his  masterpiece  is  at  Evora  (p.  516).  His 
pupil  AMBEOsras  Benson  is  illustrated  at  Segovia  (San  Esteban, 
p.  120)  and  in  the  Brado  Museum.  Francisco  de  los  Cobos,  minister 
of  Charles  V.,  presented  six  early-Flemish  paintings  to  a  church 
at  Ufteda  (p.  328). 

These  works  by  prominent  Netherlandish  masters  belong  mostly 
to  the  later  part  of  the  15th  and  to  the  16th  centuxy.  The  most 
remarkable  work  of  the  Hispano-Flemish  style  in  the  peninsula, 
however,  dates  from  1445,  Le,  scarcely  ten  years  later  than  the 
completion  of  the  masterpiece  of  the  brothers  Van  £yek.  This  is 
the  retablo  with  the  portraits  of  the  five  Conaejeros,  painted  by 
Luis  DB  Dalmau  for  the  old  chapel  in  the  city-hall  of  Baroelona 
(p.  245).  In  this  work  the  oil  technique,  the  forms,  and  even  the 
actual  singing  angels  of  the  famous  Ghent  altar-piece  appear  in  a 
Catalonian  guise.  In  Catalonia  it  is  unique  of  Its  kind;  but  some- 
what later  Castile  produced  the  prolific  Febnando  Galleoos  (d.  ^ 
1550),  whose  panels  at  Zamora  (p.  166)  and  Salamanca  (p.  161)  " 
may  be  compared  to  the  works  of  the  Cologne  'Master  of  the  Holy 
Kinship'.  The  court -painter  Antonio  del  Rinoon  (1466-1500) 
also  belongs  to  this  category,  if  he  be  really  the  author  of  the  little 
picture  in  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Oranaday  with 
its  portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (p.  340).  His  large  work  at 
Bohledo  de  Chomela  (p.  47)  has  been  repainted  and  ruined. 

Those  who  pass  from  town  to  town  in  almost  any  Spanish  pro- 
vince will  receive  the  impression  that  in  the  15th  cent,  every  church 
possessed  one  or  more  painted  retablos,  so  great  is  the  number  that 
have  been  preserved,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns.  Most  of 
these  works  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  century  and  show  ^oa 
general  characteristics  of  the  early-Flemish  school :  —  the  figures 
are  lean,  the  outlines  sharp ,  the  colours  rich  and  aided  by  gold. 
Local  types  and  customs,  peculiarities  of  dress  and  ornamentation 
are  frequently  used.  The  legends  are  represented  with  drastic 
vigour,  and  the  painter  is  often  quite  unique  in  his  way  of  relating 
Biblical  events.  In  delicacy  of  workmanship  and  charm  of  colour 
they  are,  however,  inferior  to  the  Flemish  works  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Navarre,  Aragdn.  and  Roussillon  a  French  element  is  noticeable; 
in  Catalonia  we  see  French,  German,  and  Italian  influences  at  work 
side  by  side;  in  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  the  Italian  in- 
fluence is  predominant. 
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Those  who  have  no  time  to  yisit  the  proTinces  may  stady  the 
different  schools  in  the  galleries  of  the  larger  cities.   The  Aragonese 
school  is   represented  in  the  ArchaBOlogical  Mnsenm  at  Madrid  f 
Catalan  works,  of  a  hewildering  variety  of  styles,  are  collected  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Seo  of  Barcelona;  Yalencian  and  Balearic  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  musenms  of  Valencia  and  PcUmay  Leonese  works 
at  liedn,  and  Gastilian  works  at  AvUa  and  Segovia.    The  ceiling 
paintings  in  the  Alhambra  (beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  p.  355)  may 
belong  to  one  of  these  provincial  schools,  probably  that  of  Valencia. 
From  the  stand-point  of  historical  evolntion  the  most  notable 
phase  is  the  inflnence  of  the  early-Flemish  school  on  the  painters 
of  SxTiLLB,  the  most  important  centre  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Spanish  painting.   Juan  SXnchbz  db  Castbo  is  the  earliest  known 
of  these  Seville  painters,  and  he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  chain  Hiat 
extends  without  a  break  to  Murillo.  An  easel-painting  by  bim  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Peter  and  Jerome,  discovered  in  St.  Julian's,  proves 
that  he  formed  his  style  under  Netherlandish  influences.   His  large 
fresco  of  St.  Christopher  in  the  same  church  (p.  412)  has  been 
retouched.  —  Castro  was  followed  by  Albjo  FBBKibn>Bz,  who,  with 
his  brother  Joboe  Fbrnandbz  AiiESfAN  (p.  401),  was  summoned 
from  Cordova  to  execute  some  works  in  the  cathedral.   The  large 
panels  he  painted  for  the  Sacristfa  Alta  of  the  cathedral  (1525), 
and  now  in  the  Archbishop's  palace  (p.  401),  form  one  of  the  most 
.  important  pages  in  the  history  of  Andalusian  art  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a  vein  of  dignity,  seriousness,  and  simplicity.    The 
stranger  will  at  first  find  himself  embarrassed  in  his  attempt  to 
classify  these  works.   Some  of  the  heads  suggest  Quinten  Matsys, 
others  have  an  Italian  purity  of  line,  still  others  are  popular  types 
of  a  semi-AfWcan  cast.   A  little  femiliarity  with  the  works  of  the 
school,  however,  reveals  that  a  Spanish  style  is  beginning  to  be 
evolved  from  this  eclecticism.   But  this  was  soon  afterwards  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  system  of  mannerism  imported  from  Italy.   Pro- 
bably the  most  attractive  work  both  of  the  master  and  of  the  time  is 
the  Madonna  and  angels  in  Santa  Ana  in  the  suburb  of  Triana 
(p.  419).  Akin  to  the  works  of  Fernandez  are  the  rotable  in  the 
Colegio  del  Maese  Rodrigo  (p.  417),  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anna  in  the  cathedral  (p.  407),  the  repentant  St.  Peter 
in  the  museum  of  Cordova  (p.  377),  and  the  graceful  figures  of  holy 
women  in  the  rotables  of  Marchena  (p.  426)  and  Ecija  (p.  425). 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of 
Spanish  history,  could  not  fail  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  arts. 
From  about  1470  to  1620  a  group  of  painters  flourished  in  Castile, 
forming  a  parallel  to  the  Tuscan  Quattrocentists.  The  earliest  and 
most  extensive  enterprise  of  this  group  was  the  frescoes  in .  the 
cloisters  of  the  cathedral  of  Ledn  (p.  156),  executed  under  Bishop 
Venier,  an  Italian  (1464-70);  but  of  this  only  fragments  remain. 
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An  excellent  idea  of  the  art  of  Juan  db  Bo&oona  (d.  ca.  1633)  is 
given  by  his  mural  paintings  and  portraits  of  prelates  in  the  chap- 
ter-room at  Toledo  (p.  135),  while  his  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  and 
elsewhere  have  vanished.  He  probably  formed  his  style  as  the 
assistant  of  Florentine  painters,  perhaps  of  Ghlrlandaio.  The  works 
at  Toledo  are  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  painted  in  a  clear 
and  bright  fresco-tone,  firm  and  broad  in  drawing;  a  certain  stiff- 
ness and  crudity  in  types  and  gestures  alone  indicate  that  their 
native  soil  is  not  Italy.  This  Burgundlan  painter,  who  was  a  brother 
of  the  sculptor  Philip  Yigarnf  (p.  Ixi) ,  found  an  assistant  and 
successor  in  Fbancisco  bb  Ambb&bs  (i.«.  of  Antwerp),  of  whose 
works  the  churches  of  Toledo  contain  many  examples.  He  adapted 
the  style  to  the  small  panels  of  the  retablos  and  sometimes  en-> 
hanced  the  charm  of  the  scenes  by  setting  them  in  rich  and  sunny 
landscapes  («.y.  San  Andres,  p.  140).  That  BorgoHa  was  a  skilful 
painter  in  oils  is  proved  by  the  panels  in  the  Prado  Mweum 
(Nos.  2178-2184;  p.  81)),  which  are  probably  f^om  his  hand,  and 
by  the  reUblo  of  the  cathedral  of  AvUa  (1508  j  p.  44).  In  the 
latter  place  he  had  as  his  colleagues  the  court  -  painter  Pbd&o 
Bbbbugitetb  and  Santos  Obuz.  In  fact  two  hands  besides  his  own 
are  recognizable  in  this  important  rotable  —  one  that  of  a  follower 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  other  that  of  a  purely  Castilian  artist.  The 
realistically  conceived  racial  types,  the  vigorous  colouring,  the 
firmness  of  the  drawing  and  perspective,  and  the  skilful  handling 
of  the  gilded  surfaces  make  Borgo&a's  rotable  at  Santo  Tom£s  in 
Avila  (p.  45)  and  the  Dominican  legends  in  its  cloisters  (now  in 
the  Prado  Muaeum,  Nos.  2139-2148,  p.  80)  toke  rank  among  the 
most  characteristic  and  vigorous  performances  of  early-Spanish  art. 
One  of  the  offshoots  of  the  school  is  Dibgo  Gobbba,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  Raphael  also  is  noticeable ;  his  pictures, 
coming  partly  from  Guisando  and  now  almost  all  collected  in  the 
Prado  Museum  (p.  81),  are  vigorously  painted  and  show  a  pleasing, 
though  somewhat  uniform  inventive  faculty. 

The  national  character  which,  like  the  woof  in  the  Italian  warp, 
is  more  or  less  visible  in  the  pictures  of  this  period,  both  in  subject 
and  coiiception,  disappeared  almost  wholly  after  1540  or  there- 
bouts.  The  fame  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  attracted  many 
Spaniards  to  Rome,  where  they  spent  either  the  whole  (as  Ruvialbb) 
or  a  great  part  of  their  lives  —  enough,  in  any  case,  to  thoroughly 
Italianize  themselves.  What  they  painted  in  Italy  is  undistinguish- 
ably  drowned  in  the  frescoes  of  the  wholesale  decorators  like  Yasari 
and  Zuccari,  to  whom  they  served  as  assistants. 

The  first  of  these  Mannbbists  was  Alokso  Bbbbugubtb,  the  son 
of  Pedro,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  names  in  the  art-history  of 
Spain  (comp.  p.  Ixii).  The  paintings  attributed  to  him  at  SiUa- 
fnanea^  VaUadolid^  and  PaUneia  show  a  strange  and  yet  Intelligent 
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reproduction  of  Raphaelesque  forms.  His  followers,  with  mach  less 
individnality,  were  G^spak  Beobbba  (p.  Ixvii ;  Gh&teau  at  £1  Pardo, 
p.  108),  the  hopelessly  maunered  Yilloldo,  Blas  del  Pkado,  and 
the  feeble  Luis  de  Yelasc^ (these  two  at  Toledo).  Luis  db  MoeaiiBs 
(ca.  1609-86 ;  p.  467)  of  Badajoz  painted  pious  pictures  with  ap- 
plause, but  his  later  figures  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  Ecce  Homo 
are  lamentable  caricatures  which  show  to  what  a  depth  the  taste  of 
the  period  had  snnk.  In  Seville  the  Italian  influence  seems  to  haye 
been  at  first  transmitted  through .  glass  painters  from  the  Nether- 
lands, such  as  Arnao  de  Flandes  (1526  et  seq.).  The  *good  manner' 
was  afterwards  represented  by  Luis  de  Yaboas  (1502-68),  who 
painted  large  frescoes  with  some  success  (Giralda,  p.  401).  The 
work  known  as  *La  Gamba'  (p.  405)  seems  to  indicate  that  he  also 
was  a  member  of  Vasari's  circle.  Alonso  YIzqubz  has  a  certain 
Flemish  flavour.  The  most  prominent  of  all  is  Pedro  Campafia 
{de  Kempeneer;  1503-80)  of  Brussels,  who  lived  24  years  in  Anda- 
lusia. His  Descent  from  the  Cross  (1549)  and  his  Purification  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  (p.  406)  are  the  most  pregnant  and  indi- 
vidual works  of  the  whole  school.  The  last  representative  of  this 
class  was  F&ancisoo  Pacheco  (1571-1654),  the  teacher  and  father- 
in-law  of  Yelazquez,  originator  of  a  collection  of  portraits  of  eminent 
Sevillians  and  author  of  a  valuable  text-book  o{  painting. 

The  style  of  ornamentation  used  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  in  the 
logge  of  the  Yatican  was  afterwards  successfully  introduced  by  Jouo 
DE  AauiL^  of  Rome  and  Alexandeb  Matneb  in  the  Alhanibra 
PaviUon  (p.  368)  and  in  the  Infantado  Palace  at  Ouadalajara  (p.  196). 
Cincinnati  continued  this  style  in  the  chapter -room  and  in  the 
prior^s  cell  at  the  Escorial  (p.  114). 

When  Philip  II.  undertook  to  adorn  this  gigantic  "building  with 
frescoes  and  altar-piece^,  he  had  so  little  confidence  in  Spanish 
painters  that  he  entrusted  almost  the  whole  work  to  Italians  (p.  110). 
Fedebioo  Zuocabi,  Luca  Cahbiaso  (of  Genoa),  and  other  masters 
answered  his  summons;  but  the  performances  of  these  rapid-work- 
ing decorators  were  so  little  in  harmony  with  their  reputation  that 
the  Spaniards  fancied  that  in  the  new  climate  they  worked  under  an 
evil  star.  Pblleobino  TiEaldi  had  greater  success  in  the  library 
(p.  114),  though  his  works  could,  it  is  true,  seem  imposing  only 
to  those  who  had  not  seen  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  stamp  of  true 
art  was  better  seen  in  the  few  efforts  of  Babt.  Cabduoho  {in  the 
Ptado),  which  still  show  something  of  the  style  and  charm  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  Most  of  these  Italians  settled  in  Spain;  and  they,  their 
younger  brothers,  their  sons,  and  their  hangers  on  (like  Nabdi) 
supplied  the  artistic  wants  of  the  churches  and  castles  of  Castile 
(the  Pardo,  Aleald,  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia)  down  to  the  time  of 
Yelizquez.  The  most  prolific  was  Yincencio  Cabducho,  the  author 
of  a  well-written  work  on  his  art  (Dialogos,  1633).  His  style  and 
that  of  his  compeers  recall  the  second  Florentine  school  of  the 
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16tih  century.  Their  merit  is  to  have  placed  the  standard  of  artistic 
training  on  a  higher  leyel. 

The  GoiTRT  PoBTBA.iT  Paiktbss  deserve  special  mention.  Sib 
Anthony  Mobe  (Ant.  Mob)  was  greatly  admired  by  Philip  II.,  and 
the  Prado  Mnsenm  possesses  from  his  hand  some  well-characterized 
portraits  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  a  series  of  excellent  pictures 
of  ladies  (p.  72).  Alonso  SXnchez  Gobllo  (d.  1590)  formed  him- 
self in  More's  school  and  often  nearly  equals  his  master.  He  was 
followed  by  Pantoja  db  la.Gbuz  (1661-1610),  the  court-painter  of 
Philip  in.  (p.  72),  who,  though  stiff  and  conventional,  possesses 
some  interest  on  account  of  his  elaborate  studies  of  the  dress  of 
his  time,  and  Babtolom^  Gonzalbz.  The  cold  and  precise  manner 
of  these  painters  corresponds  closely  with  the  reserved,  formal,  and 
etiquette-bound  personages  they  painted. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  adornment  of  the  Eacorial  and 
the  Palace  of  Madrid  was  the  Ybnbtian  Paintings.  These  were 
mainly  furnished  by  Titian  to  the  order  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11. 
Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  two  Bacchanalian 
scenes  from  Ferrara  and  by  numerous  works  of  Jac.  Tintobetto 
and  PAOiiO  Vbbonese.  Thus  the  Prado  Gallery  to  this  day  contains 
the  greatest  collection  of  Venetian  paintings  outside  Venice.  The 
Venetian  school  was  the  most  congenial  to  Spain  of  all  the  Italian 
schools,  and  its  influence  may  be  traced  even  in  the  16th  century. 
Juan  Fbbnandbz  Navabbbtb  (1526-79),  the  dumb  painter  of 
Navarre,  at  first  showed  himself  akin  to  the  mannerists  above  de- 
scribed; but  after  the  king  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  the 
Apostles  (in  the  church)  and  other  extensive  works  at  the  Escorial 
(p.  113),  he  remodelled  his  style  by  a  study  of  the  paintings  by 
Titian  he  saw  there,  and  showed  that  he  understood  the  grand  old 
master  better  than  many  of  his  immediate  pupils.  He  died,  how- 
ever, while  engaged  in  these  tasks. 

In  Toledo,  about  the  same  time,  appeared  that  curious  Greek 
artist,  Domenico  Theotocdpuli  (^El  Qrtco;  1548-1625),  a  pupil  of 
Titian.  His  Christ  on  Calvary,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  sacristy 
(p.  137),  shows  a  power  of  intelligent  characterization  and  model- 
ling and  a  genius  for  colouring  that  promised  great  things.  After- 
wards, through  a  craving  for  originality,  he  developed  an  incredible 
■mannerism ;  that  this  was  not  without  its  admirers  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  works  by  him  in  the  churches  of  Toledo  and  Castile.  In 
his  portraits,  however,  in  spite  of  all  affectations,  he  has  delineated 
the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  Gastllian  hidalgos  and  the  beauty  of 
Toledan  dames  with  a  success  attained  by  few. 

In  Seville  also  the  short  reign  of  the  mannerists  was  followed 
by  a  return  to  a  more  healthy  style  of  art.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
cleric  Jaan  da  las  Boelas  (1568-1626)  already  sound  all  the  strings 
to  which  the  painting  of  the  17th  cent,  owes  Its  character.    They 
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eonUin  the  death-sentence  of  that  pretentious  mannerism  whieh 
affected  to  look  down  apon  life,  colour,  and  chiaroseuro.  The  hroad, 
free,  and  yet  soft  drawing,  the  light  and  warm  key,  the  yellowish 
brown  tones  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  Roelas  also  studied  in 
Venice.  In  his  Death  of  St.  Isidore  (p.  409)  he  produced  an  eeole- 
siastioal  scene,  which  Zurbaran  himself  has  not  excelled  for  sureness 
of  touch  in  the  delineation  of  Spanish  character.  His  Liberation  of 
St.  Peter  resembles  Honthorst,  Ms  Martyrdom  of  St  Andrew  (p.  414) 
recalls  Ribera;  his  angelic  concerts  of  voice  and  instrument  are  'full 
of  an  Andalusian  gaiety  not  unworthy  of  Murillo.  The  Madonna 
over  the  altar  of  the  university  -  church  (p.  411)  has  a  gracious 
sweetness  that  is  all  her  own.  —  The  bizarre  Fbanoisco  Hb&sb&a 
(ca.  1576-1656)  is  often  looked  upon  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  orig- 
inator of  their  national  style  on  account  of  the  breadth  and  *fury* 
of  his  brush.  In  his  earlier  pictures  (such  as  the  Last  Judgment  in 
San  Bernardo,  p.  418)  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  vigorous  pupil  of 
Roelas.  Soon,  however,  he  was  attracted  by  the  style  of  the  *tene- 
brosi',  and  finally  sank  into  an  extravagant  decorative  style  of  paint- 
ing, in  which,  however,  the  spectator  is  sometimes  carried  away 
by  the  earnestness,  energy,  and  fire  of  the  artist's  Southern  Spanish 
temperament. 

SoHooL  OF  Yalbkoia.  —  Noxt  to  the  Andalusians  the  Yalencians 
seem,  of  all  provincials  of  Spain,  to  possess  the  greatest  aptitude  for 
painting.  The  history  of  their  school  is,  however,  less  well  known, 
though  it  reaches  back  farther  into  the  middle  ages.  It  can  be  traced 
from  the  14th  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  prolific 
schools  of  retablo-painters  (p.  Ixziii)  that  flourished  here,  as  In  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Catalonia  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  show  a 
distinctly  original  strain,  coupled  with  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Trecentists  and  Quattrocentists  of  Tuscany.  The  names  men- 
tioned in  the  documents  seem  all  of  native  stock.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  cent,  the  Borjas  (p.  301)  brought  many  Italian 
works  of  the  golden  period  into  their  native  province  of  Valencia. 
The  first  place  among  these  is  taken  by  the  large  rotable  of  the  Seo 
at  Valencia,  with  its  sixteen  panels  by  Fsbbando  de  Almbdina, 
a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Fbrbando  db  Llanos  (p.  2931. 
Both  Valencia  and  itfurcia  contain  other  Leonardesque  works.  Hbbnan 
Yanbs,  the  master  of  the  two  altars  in  the  Albornoz  chapel  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cuenea  (p.  306),  has  been  identified  with  the  Spaniard 
Fernando,  named  in  Da  Vinci's  biography.  Paintings  of  Pintu- 
RiooHio  and  other  members  of  the  Umbrian  school  were  also  brought 
into  the  province  by  the  Borjas  (e.g.  the  Madonna  with  a  Borja 
in  the  museum  of  Valencia),  Those  in  the  cathedral  of  SigOenza 
(p.  196)  were  imported  by  other  hands. 

Such  models  may  account  for  the  well-known  and  over-estimated 
TTB  JoANBS  Maoip  (1523-79),  who  visited  Italy.     His  num- 
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erous  and  generally  small  pictures  (p.  73)  are  attractiye  througli 
their  warm  and  deep  colours,  their  vigorous  handling,  and  their 
rich  landscapes.  These  properties,  however,  cannot  conceal  their 
poverty  of  invention  nor  the  uniformity  of  the  types,  attitudes, 
expression,  and  grouping.  His  Holy  Families  are  pleasing  but 
poor  copies  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael.  They  owe  their  re- 
putation to  their  devout  piety ;  many  of  them  refer  to  the  cult  of . 
the  Holy  Sacrament  so  zealously  furthered  by  the  pious  Aichbp. 
Ribera.  The  widely  scattered  Last  Suppers  and  figures  of  Christ 
were  intended  for  the  doors  of  the  Sagrario.  On  a  higher  level 
stands  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seo  (p.  293), 
which  suggests  a  study  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and  was  probably 
painted  immediately  after  Macip*s  return  f^om  Italy. 

More  important  was  the  earlier  Pablo  de  San  Lbooadio,  highly 
appreciated  by  his  contemporaries  but  afterwards  forgotten..  His 
large  retablo  at  Qandia  (p.  303)  and  the  now  dismembered  retablo 
of  ViUarreal  reveal  him  to  us  as  a  painter  who  did  for  Valencia 
what  Juan  de  Borgo&a  (p.  Ixxlv)  did  for  Castile.  He  is  distinguished 
by  deep  culture,  nobility  of  form  and  expression,  delicate  sensi- 
bility, and  close  observation  of  life.  An  artist  of  similar  tendencies 
has  left  several  works  at  Segorbe  (p.  287). 

Till  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent,  the  Valeneian  painters 
adhered  to  the  well-coloured,  but  somewhat  over-elaborated  man- 
ner of  the  mediaeval  retablo,  in  which  the  accessories  were  depicted 
with  disproportionate  care.  The  first  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
'broad  manner'  of  the  Italians,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  to 
give  forcible  expression  to  the  Valeneian  nature  and  point  of  view, 
was  rraaoiSGO  Sibalta  (d.  1628).  He  trained  himself  by  travelling 
in  Italy  and  followed  the  tendency  which  produced  the  school  of 
Bologna.  His  altar-pieces  aXAlgemesf  (jp.  300),  iSc^orfte  (p.  287), 
and  other  towns  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  Correggio  and 
Schldone.  He  is  the  first  who  used  chiaroscuro  as  the  tone-  giving 
element  of  .his  work  and  emphasized  the  plastic  modelling  of  his 
figures  by  a  strong  light  from  one  side.  The  violent  attitudes  and 
foreshortenings  of  Correggio  are  not  wanting,  but  in  other  respects 
his  rude,  coarse,  and  sometimes  tasteless  art  has  little  in  common 
with  the  Parmesan  master.  He  may  be  most  conveniently  studied 
in  the  museum  and  churches  of  Valencia.  The  Prado  Museum 
contains  his  singular  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis  (p.  73).  —  Ribalta's 
best  pupil  was  the  prolific,  pleasing,  and  adroit  Jacinto  Je&onimo 
DE  KspiNosA  (1600-1680),  who  is  easily  recognizable  by  his  bright- 
red  shadows.  His  large  scenes  from  the  legends  of  the  American 
missions,  in  the  museum  of  Valencia  (p.  295),  are  interesting. 
Other  artists  of  Valencia  are  Esteban  Maboh,  the  extravagant 
painter  ot  battle-scenes,  and  Pedbo  Ob.&entb  (d.  1644;  San  Andres, 
p.  291),  who  afterwards  made  a  success  at  the  court  of  Madrid 
with  his  pastoral  scenes  and  Biblical  landscapes  in  the  manner  of 
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Bftssano.   The  Zakixenas  and  other  minor  painters  belong  to  the 
same  school. 

According  toValencian  traditions  Juaepe  deBibera  (1588-1666) 
of  Jfitiba,  known  as  Lo  Spagnoletto,  was  also  a  pnpil  of  Rlbalta, 
before  he  visited  Italy.  It  is  true  that  Ribera  followed  Caravaggio, 
whom  he  can  hardly  have  known  personally,  in  the  realistic  prin- 
ciple of  never  painting  without  a  model  and  in  the  dark  tone  of  his 
better-known  works ;  but  he  was  at  bottom  of  a  very  different  spirit 
from  the  Italian  master,  and  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his 
art  may  be  found  in  Ribalta.  It  may  have  been  Ribalta  who  made 
him  acquainted  with  Correggio,  whom,  as  is  well  known,  he  imitated 
at  first.  Ribalta^s  son,  who  died  about  the  same  time  as  his  father, 
has  left  a  large  Crucifixion  (1616;  p.  295),  which  is  conceived 
wholly  in  the  manner  of  Spagnoletto  and  was  painted  about  the 
time  of  the  latter's  d^ut  in  Naples.  Those  of  Ribera's  pictures  that 
are  found  in  Spain  usefully  supplement  in  many  important  points 
our  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character.  The  large  Orueifixion^ 
which  his  first  patron ,  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  caused  him  to  paint, 
among  other  pieces,  for  his  private  chapel  at  Osuna  (p.  379),  is 
probably  his  earliest  extant  work.  Spain  also  possesses  a  few  of 
those  masterpieces  in  which  he  rivals  Titian  in  beauty  and  brilliancy 
of  colouring  and  shows  himself  to  be  the  greatest  colourist  of  Italy 
in  the  17th  century.  Among  these  is  his  unapproachable  Inmaeu- 
ladoy  in  the  church  of  the  Agustinas  Recoletas  at  Salamanca  (p.  164), 
which  excels,  in  colour  and  splendour  of  light,  in  nobility  of  form 
and  Invention,  all  that  Murillo,  Guido  Reni,  i^nd  Rubens  have 
attained  in  their  representations  of  this  subject.  The  gentle  and 
melancholy  type  that  is  familiar  through  the  Dresden  St  Agnes 
is  seen  in  several  Paintinga  of  the  Magdalen  at  Madrid  (p.  77) 
and  in  the  Rest  on  %  Flight  into  Egypt  (Cordova,  p.  377).  A  few 
Studies  of  Apostlei  from  Neapolitan  models,  now  in  the  Prado 
Museum  (p.  77),  are  unsurpassed  as  examples  of  pictorial  relief. 
Ribera,  who  is  unapproached  by  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
his  knowledge  of,  and  skill  in,  drawing  and  modelling,  represents 
the  seriousness  and  depth  of  Spanish  piety,  sometimes  degenerating 
into  morbidity  and  cruelty.  He  also,  though  more  rarely,  shows  a 
poetic  charm,  that  glows  like  a  richly  coloured  flower  among  the 
rocks.  He  gave  the  first  example  of  the  combination  of  realism  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  spirit;  and  thus  he  became  the  liberating 
genius  that  showed  to  the  painters  of  the  17th  cent,  the  national 
way  to  originality  and  greatness. 

The  paintings  of  Ribera  were  introduced  into  Seville  (p.  Ixxiv) 
by  the  Andalnsian  grandees  and  viceroys  of  Naples,  such  as  the 
Osunas  and  the  AlcaUs,  and  they  were  received  there  with  acclama- 
tion by  the  younger  talents,  who  hastened  to  forget  their  local 
teachers  and  to  advocate  the  principles  of  realism  as  the  foundation 
of  all  things.   Velazquez,  Zurbaran,  Antonio  del  Castillo,  Alonso 
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Gano,  and  MuriUo,  much  as  they  afterwards  differed,  all  began  in 
this  severe  school.  J.  B.  db  Matno,  who  flourished  at  Toledo,  also 
graduated  in  this  school.  The  works  of  this  remarkable  master  ex- 
hibit a  striking  resemblance  to  the  first  style  of  Gararaggio  and 
rank  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  Spanish  school,  but 
unfortunately  only  two  have  been  admitted  to  the  Prado  Museum 
(pp.  69,  73). 

Francisco  Znrbar4n  (1598-1661),  of  Estremadura,  has  in  his 
earlier  and  most  interesting  works  pushed  the  realistic  method  to 
a  strange  and  even  painful  extreme.  He  seems  to  pride  himself  on 
beii'g  freer  from  fancy  or  imagination  than  any  other  painter  who  . 
ever  existed.  Even  his  angels  and  other  heavenly  personages  look 
like  photographs  of  the  ugly  boys  and  girls  he  placed  on  his  model's 
stand,  dressed  in  white  linen  drapery  frosh  from  the  laundry.  His 
fiemale  martyrs  wear  half-fashionable,  half-fantastic  costumes  ar- 
ranged on  a  scheme  of  three  colours,  and  their  fashionably  flat 
bosoms  and  pointed,  bird-like  faces  resemble  the  curious  figures 
of  saints  produced  by  Netherlandish  artists  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  On  the  other  hand  he  Is  seen  to  advantage  in  his  scenes  from 
monkish  legends,  where  he  depicts  the  cowled  members  of  the  great 
establishments  that  patronized  him  with  unexampled  truthfulness 
and  'grandezza'.  In  fact  he  raised  this  previously  insignificant  branch 
of  art  to  new  importance.  The  Garthusian  scenes  in  the  museum  of 
SeviUe^  the  rotable  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville  (p.  407),  and  the  Mercenarian  scenes  in  the  Sacristfa  de  los 
Calicos  in  the  same  cathedral  (p.  406)  and  in  the  Prado  Museum 
(p.  73),  are  among  the  earliest  of  these  works ;  of  less  importance 
are  the  Garthusian  pieces  from  Jerez  (now  in  the  museum  of  Cadit, 
p.  436);  among  the  best  of  all  are  the  Hieronymite  scenes  in  the 
sacristy  of  Ouadalupe  (p.  459).  These  works  form  a  priceless 
gallery  of  characteristic  popular  types.  Nobody  else  has  ever  had 
80  sharp  an  eye  for  monkish  life  and  gestures,  discriminating  subtly 
among  the  various  orders  and  the  various  ranks  of  the  brothers  of 
the  tonsure.  In  most  of  his  works  all  the  light  comes  ftom  one 
side,  throwing  sharply  defined  shadows,  relieved  by  reflections. 
At  a  later  period  he  acquired  a  softer  manner,  with  dark  ^sfumato' 
shadows  on  a  ground  glowing  with  light. 

The  painters  of  Gordova  followed  a  course  similar  to  those  of 
Seville.  Of  the  existence  of  the  early  schools  we  have  a  striking 
proof  in  the  large  Annunciation  in  the  cathedral,  by  Pbdbo  db  G6b- 
DOBA  (1476 ;  p.  376).  It  was  Cordova  that  furnished  AUjo  Femcmdet 
(p.  Ixxlv)  to  Seville  and  Babt.  Bbbmbjo  to  Barcelona  (chapter- 
house, Pieta  of  1490,  p.  241).  The  Italian  style  of  the  16th  cent 
was  represented  by  the  able  fresco -painters  Gbsab  bb  Abbasia 

fSagrarlo),  Pbdbo  Gampana  (p.  Ixxvi),   and  Pablo  db  G^sfbdbs 
1538-1608),  a  learned  master,  who  has  earned  also  a  literary  re- 
putation by  his  melodious  didactic  poem  on  the  art  of  painting. 
Babdbkbb's  Spain  and  Portugal.    3rd  Edit.  f 
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Gtfspedes  spent  a  coDBiderable  time  in  Rome,  helping  the  freseo- 
painters  there,  and  he  brought  home  with  him  a  conception  of  the 
grand  and  ideal  style,  which  he  tried  to  realize,  though  with  quite 
inadequate  powers  (Last  Supper,  p.  375).  The  school,  however, 
owes  its  most  conspicuous  names  to  the  naturalistic  tendency. 
The  numerous  ecclesiastical  pictures  of  Antokio  de  Saaybd&a.  y 
Castillo  are  all  recognizable  by  their  vigorous  chiaroscuro,  by  the 
curiously  harsh  types  of  the  long  faces,  and  by  the  solid  impasto. 
He  was  most  successful,  however,  in  his  landscapes  with  historical 
accessories,  his  pastoral  pieces  (cabanas),  and  his  Biblical  scenes, 
,  the  last  sometimes  treated  in  the  ^irit  of  the  genre-painter  and 
resembling  the  compositions  of  the  Dutch  school  (Denial  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  museum,  p.  377).  This  class  is  also  represented  at 
the  museum  of  MadM  (p.  75)  in  the  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Joseph,  there  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the  insignificant  man- 
nerist Pedro  de  Moya.  His  pupil,  the  capable  though  mannered 
Juan  i>e  Yald^s  Lbal,  spent  most  of  his  career  at  Seville,  but 
produced  his  masterpiece  (in  the  Carmen,  p.  377)  before  leaving 
Cordova.   ■ 

The  School  of  Granada  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  provincial 
schools.  After  the  conquest  Queen  Isabella  presented  many  early- 
Flemish  and  other  altar-pieces  to  Its  churches.  The  first  original 
figure  meets  us  in  the  i7th  cent,  in  the  person  of  Alonio  Cano 
(1601-67),  whose  artistic  development  resembles  those  of  Zurbaran 
and  Velazquez.  He  began  his  career  in  Seville,  where  he  practised 
^estofado'  sculpture  in  connection  with  Montan^s  (p.  Ixvlii),  thereby 
securing  a  good  foundation  for  his  drawing  and  modelling.  He  has 
been  characterized  as  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  represented  the 
ideality  of  form,  showing  himself  congenial  to  the  Carracci ;  but 
this  is  too  partial  a  judgment.  The  national  indolence  was  in  his 
case  so  deeply  engrained,  that  he  could  seldom  rouse  himself  to 
a  thorough  or  carefully  thought-out  piece  of  work.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  his  borrowings  from  the  compositions  of  others,  his 
endless  repetitions  of  a  few  motives,  his  unsolid  brush-work  and 
misuse  of  the  reddish-brown  ground,  and  the  often  decorative  super- 
ficiality or  even  emptiness  of  his  forms.  His  masterpiece  is  his  Life 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  (p.  336).  In  his 
old  age  Cano  became  a  prebendary  (racionero)  at  Granada. 

More  attractive  are  two  Granadine  painters,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils:  Fbay  Atanasio,  surnamed  Booanbgba. 
(d.  1688),  and  Juan  de  Sevilla.  The  former  is  easily  recognizable 
by  his  well-built  figures  and  by  the  noble  types  of  his  Madonnas, 
who,  with  their  broad  brows,  large  oval  eyes,  and  heavy  eye-lashes, 
form  a  charming  supplement  to  Murillo's  S.  Spanish  women.  His 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  the  Cartuja,  is  possessed  of  an 
ineffable  charm.  To  do  justice  to  this  very  prolific  master  we  must 
disregard  many  of  his  slighter  works.   While  Boeanegra  is  lacking 
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in  veTsatiHty,  no  such  verdict  can  he  pagsed  on  Juan  db  SByiLi.A) 
who  -was  not  uninflnenced  hy  Murillo.  His  numerons  works  in  the 
ehnrehes  of  Oranada  repay  inspection. 


If  Yelazqnez  is  the  chief  magnet  for  the  artist  and  the  connois- 
seur, Bartolomi  Estehan  Murillo  (1617-82)  is  undouhtedly  the 
most  popular  of  Spanish  painters.  It  is  singular  that  Murillo,  one 
of  the  few  artists  who  never  quitted  Spain  and  .painted  nothing  hut 
what  he  found  close  to  his  hand,  has  triumphantly  marched  through 
Europe  during  the  past  two  centuries  as  the  first  of  Spanish  painters. 
So  many  works  of  the  master  (nearly  all  his  genre-Bce:^es)  are  now 
in  foreign  lands,  that  the  visitor  to  Spain  will  greet  him  as  an  old 
friend.  In  Spain  the  most  important  collections  of  his  works  are  at 
SevUU  and  Madrid.  Examples  still  occupying  their  original  positions 
may  he  seen  in  the  cathedral  and  the  Oaridad  at  Seville  (pp.  407, 416) 
and  the  Capuchin  church  at  Cadiz  (p.  437). 

It  has  lately  hecome  customary  to  depreciate  Murillo  in  con- 
trast  with  Velazquez,  partly  in  reaction  against  his  popularity  with 
the  layman  and  partly  on  technical  and  artistic  grounds.  It  appears 
to  us  that  neither  reason  is  justified.  The  two  masters  should  not 
be  compared  —  the  one  holds  the  mirror  to  nature  and  his  period, 
the  other  shows  us  what  lies  hehind  the  brow.  Murillo,  who  lived 
in  a  fanatically  Roman  Catholic  provincial  town  and  painted  for 
conventual  churches,  hospitals,  and  sacristies,  had  to  represent, 
like  the  contemporary  Italians,  the  subjects  that  pleased  the  devout 
of  his  day,  such  as  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  visions  of  the 
monk's  cell,  the  mysteries  and  ecstasies  of  asceticism.  He  could  not 
devote  his  entire  energy  to  the  reproduction  of  the  mere  visual  phe- 
nomenon. He  had  to  depict  what  was  never  seen ;  he  had  to  wrestle 
for  years  with  such  a  problem  as  how  to  paint  successfully  a  human 
face  set  against  a  background  of  glowing  light.  But  his  critics 
shut  their  eyes  to  his  marvellous  mastery  of  the  illustrative  appar- 
atus, in  which  he  vies  with  the  Italians  of  the  Academie  School. 
They  assert  that  his  effects  are  purely  materialistic,  though  hundreds 
of  artists,  already  forgotten  or  quickly  passing  into  oblivion,  have 
produced  precisely  similar  effects  so  far  as  the  material  outside  is 
concerned.  The  fact  that  we  speak  of  Murillo's  St.  Anthony  and 
hi9Purfsima  as  if  he  had  created  them  is  itself  a  proof  that  he  does 
not  owe  everything  to  his  material.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
depreciation  of  Murillo  —  which  sounds  especially  ungrateful  in 
the  mouths  of  Spaniards  —  has  its  real  ground  in  the  modern 
materialist's  dislike  of  the  mystical  subjects  of  the  painter.  He 
has  represented  things  which  the  power  of  Velazquez  refused  to 
grapple  with ;  but  to  give  reality  to  the  never-seen  is  also  legitimate 
art.  He  depicts  the  miraculous  in  so  nai've  and  intimate  a  way,  that 
it  loses  its  unnatural  character ;  and  his  pictures  are  so  simple  and 
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80  tnithfally  felt  that  even  the  sceptic  can  appreciate  their  chaim 
and  read  into  them  purely  human  ideas. 

Murillo  was  originally  as  essentially  a  realist  as  Zorbsrin  or  Yeliz- 
quez.  If  we  consider  his  portraits  of  the  churchmen,  St.  ildefonso 
(p.  76)  and  8t,  Bernard  (p.  77),  at  Madrid,  which  affect  us  so  soberly 
in  their  legendary  setting,  or  those  canons  of  SeTille  whom  he  has 
represented  as  St.  Leander  and  St.  Itidore  (p.  406),  we  are  struck 
by  the  fact  that  their  individual  truthfulness  is  purer,  freer  from 
the  oonyentional  pattern,  and  sometimes  even  more  ruthless  than 
that  of  many  highly  esteemed  portrait-painters  of  the  century.  Where 
his  task  was  merely  to  reproduce  the  actual,  as  in  his  famous  Groups 
of  Boya  and  in  the  rendering  of  accessories  such  as  animals,  eccle- 
siastical vessels,  or  the  contents  of  a  library,  he  has  combined  his 
characteristic  broadness  of  touch  with  due  attention  to  the  accuracy, 
form,  and  pleasingness  of  the  external  appearance.  His  artistic 
greatness,  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  recognized  the  unique  character  and  special  charm  of  the  human 
nature  of  S.  Spain,  adapted  it  to  the  palette  and  the  brush,  and 
ventured  to  introduce  it  into  paintings  of  religious  subjects.  This 
accounts  for  those  elastic  figures,  the  soft  and  supple  forms  of 
which  lend  themselves  much  more  readily  to  painting  than  to  sculp- 
ture ;  this  is  the  source  of  the  deep  brown  of  the  large  eyes  and 
hair,  set  off  by  a  warm  flesh-tone  reflecting  the  light.  To  many 
this  seems  a  thing  of  no  great  importance ;  but  he 'was  the  first  to 
discover  it,  and  none  of  his  imitators  has  reached  his  level.  The 
saints  and  Madonnas  of  the  earlier  Spanish  school  might  just  as 
well  have  been  painted  in  Naples  or  in  Flanders.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  copy  the  models;  Zurbaran  has  done  so,  but  remains 
frosty  and  alien.  Murillo  has  beaten  all  competitors  in  his  grasp 
of  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  Christian.  Like  Rembrandt,  he  recog- 
nized with  the  insight  of  genius  that  Biblical  history  and  the  legends 
of  the  saints  could  be  best  narrated  in  the  dialect  of  the  people. 

Seville  contains  no  examples  of  Murillo's  ^prentice'  works, 
tho  so-called  PiicotiUaa  for  the  'Feiia  and  the  Indian  adventurers. 
Of  the  cycle  of  FrancUean  Legends,  with  which  he  surprized  the 
Sevillians  on  his  return  from  his  later  sojourn  in  Madrid  (1645), 
only  two  have  been  left  in  Spain  —  the  HeavenCy  VioUniat  and  the 
Charity  of  Si.  Diego,  both  in  the  Madrid  Academy  (p.  65).  The 
latter,  a  beggar-piece,  is  the  most  unpretending  of  the  series,  but 
is  full  of  truth,  pathos,  and  humour.  The  other  pieces  of  the  cyeie, 
in  which  he  allowed  his  talent  for  depicting  the  miraculous  to  play 
in  the  most  unfettered  and  most  marvellously  versatile  manner,  are 
now  scattered  in  Paris,  Toulouse,  New  York,  and  England. 

Murillo,  the  pupil  of  a  careless  and  incorrect  academician  like 
Juan  de  Castillo,  would  not  have  become  what  he  was,  if  he  had  not 
also  undergone  the  purging  of  both  phrase  and  manner  offered 
by  the  naturalism  of  the  period.    His  study  of  Rlbera,  e.g.,  is  shown 
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by  his  AdorcUion  of  the  Shepherds  (p.  76)  and  by  his  earliest  system 
of  light. 

Many  of  his  earlier  paintinga  (sach  as  the  Annunciation,  p.  76 ) 
are  cold  and  sombre  in  tone,  sad  in  colouring,  black  in  the  shadows, 
jejune  and  triyial  in  character  and  expression.  This  early  style 
is  known  as  the.EsTiLO  Fsfo  (cold  style).  Snch  generalizations, 
however,  must  not  be  applied  in  too  sweeping  a,  manner,  for,  e,g,^ 
the  Rebecca  at  the  Well  (p.  77)  belongs  to  tbis  period.  Murillo  is 
never  more  attractive  than  in  his  scenes  of  patriarchal  lifcj  his 
home,  indeed,  was  semi-Oriental. 

His  next  phase,  known  as  the  Ebtilo  Caliuo  (warm  style),  is 
marked  by  deeper  colouring  and  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow ;  but  the  light  is  actual  light,  and  the  plastic  forms  are 
well  detned.  Good  specimens  of  this  style  are  the  charming  Virgin 
and  Child  (Yirgen  del  Bosario),  the  St.  Bernard,  and  the  J?o2i/  Family 
in  the  Carpenter's  Shop  (all  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  p.  77).  It  is 
only  here  and  there  that  we  find  proof  of  his  study  of  anatomy,  as, 
e.g.,  in  his  Beswrection  at  the  Academy  (p.  63),  the  interest  of 
which  is  mainly  technical.  His  St.  Anthony  in  the  baptistery  of 
Seville  (p.  407),  denoting  the  high- water  mark  of  his  art,  dates 
from  1656,  or  scarcely  a  decade  after  his  artistic  new  birth. 

Murillo's  last  style,  peculiar  to  himself,  is  known  as  the  Estilo 
Vafoboso,  from  a  certain  vaporous  or  misty  effect  that  it  produces. 
He  here  shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Rubens ,  whom  he 
had  stuped  in  engravings.  The  struggle  of  all  great  colourists  to 
overcome  the  heaviness,  opacity,  and  hardness  of  matter  led  Mu- 
rillo to  this  new  system.  Although  still  of  solid  impasto  (hence  the 
enduring  quality  of  his  painting),  his  brush-work  is  now  loose  and 
free ;  he  produces  his  effect  by  a  variety  of  tints  melting  into  one 
another;  he  arranges  the  drapery  now  in  sharp  folds,  now  in  flat. 
He  models  in  the  light  without  the  aid  of  grey  shadows ;  his  palette 
is  full  of  cheerful  and  warm  colours ;  his  figures  are  overflowing 
with  Ufe  and  sensibility ;  he  has  found  the  secret  of  so  dematerializ- 
ing  them,  partly  through  their  gestures  and  partly  through  his 
handling  of  drapery,  chiaroscuro,  and  accessories,  that  they  seem  to 
float  in  the  air;  his  visions  are,  as  it  were,  woven  of  light  and  air. 
To  this  last  style  belongs  the  great  Cycle  in  the  Church  of  the 
Caridad  (p.  416),  of  which  the  Moses,  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  and  the  San  Juan  de  Dies  are  still  in  <itu,  while  the 
St.  Elizabeth  is  in  the  Prado  (p.  77).  The  two  pictures  referring 
to  the  foundation  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  {Dream  of  the  Romcm 
Knight,  p.  76),  the  Holy  Children  at  the  Spring  (los  Nifios  de  la 
Concha,  p.  73),  and  the  Portiuncula  (p.  76)  also  date  from  this 
period  (all  at  Madrid).  His  mastery  over  his  materials  is  shown  at 
its  height  in  his  latest  Cyele  for  the  CapuOiin  Church  (p.  414),  the 
chief  possession  of  the  Seville  Museum.  The  ascetic  has  never  been 
more  boldly  or  attractively  represented  than  in  the  St.  Francis 
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embracing  the  crnciflz.   The  main  central  painting,  the  Portluncula, 
is  in  the  pictnre-galleiy  of  Cologne. 

Mnrillo,  who  transferred  the  children  of  the  gutter  to  canvas 
with  snch  unexampled  fidelity,  was  not  less  successful  with  chil- 
dren of  a  nobler  mould.  His  wanton  cherubs  in  the  clouds,  the 
thoughtful  angels  of  somewhat  older  growth,  the  youthful  John  and 
Jesus  with  their  expression  of  unconscious  foreboding  (p.  73),  and 
the  child  Mary  as  the  pupil  of  her  mother  (p.  77),  a  dainty  and  in- 
telligent little  maiden  —  all  are  charming  in  their  way.  Indeed  it 
might  be  said  that  MuriUo  is  successftil  just  In  proportion  to  the 
youthfulness  of  his  figures.  Probably  no  one  can  stand  unmoved 
opposite  the  childlike  PurCaima  (p.  73)  in  the  Prado  Museum.  Old 
age  is  a  kind  of  second  childhood ;  hence  his  venerable  saints  affect 
us  in  a  similar  manner.  The  colossal  and  severe  Conception  froin 
San  Francisco  (Seville  Museum,  p.  415)  proves  that  nobility,  sim- 
ple breadth  of  drawing,  and  dignity  of  gesture  were  all  at  his 
command.  No  Italian  or  Flemish  master,  dealing  in  equally  con- 
ventional externalities,  is  so  versatile  in  type,  age,  conception,  and 
effect  of  light. 

The  description  of  MurUlo  as  an  improvisatore,  who  'sings  as 
the  bird  sings',  is  not  very  apposite.  Few  men  have  so  weU  under- 
stood the  art  of  pictorial  composition  or  known  so  well  how  to  eharm 
the  eye  by  gradations  of  light,  skilful  attitudes,  and  adroit  fore- 
shortenings  ;  few  painters  have  calculated  their  effects  more  care- 
fully. This  may  be  well  studied  in  his  ingenious  OmUfixion  of 
St.  Andrew  J  at  Madrid  (p.  77).  One  of  his  most  telling  effects, 
especially  in  scenes  of  visionary  illumination,  is  the  penetration  of 
the  dark  wall  by  the  vista  of  a  cloister  or  patio  bathed  in  the  cool 
light  of  day. 

The  pupils  of  MuriUo,  like  Menbsbs  Osokio  and  Ai<onso  Miguel 
DB  ToBAB,  sometimes  Inherited  the  graceAil  charm  of  their  master, 
but  their  works  show  their  inferiority  by  gloomy  expression  and  the 
emptiness  of  their  forms.  Several  of  the  contemporaries  and  rivals  of 
the  aging  MuriUo,  such  asHssBEBA  thbYounoeb,  axe  unattractive 
'bravura'  painters.  The  slight  works  of  Fbanqisoo  ANTOiiiNBz, 
with  their  numerous  figures  and  cheerful  colouring,  are  often  taken 
for  'sketches'  by  Murillo.  A  special  place  is  taken  by  Sebastian 
DB  Llanos  y  YALDtis,  whose  oblong  pictures,  with  their  lifelike 
half-length  figures,  are  painted  in  the  spirit  of  Garavaggio  and 
Honthorst  and  with  an  observation  and  a  carefulness  seldom  ex- 
hibited in  this  period. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  the  works  of  a 
great  master  can  be  studied  under  such  favourable  conditions  as 
those  of  Diego  Yelisques  (1599-1660)  in  the  Prado  Museum  at 
Madrid  (pp.  74,  75).  Though  not  containing  all  his  works,  this 
collection  yet  contains  so  many  of  them,  including  all  his  laxg^ 
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compositions,  that  the  student  e&n  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
painter  without  leaving  the  building.  And  all  these  paintings  are 
still  in  the  city  where  they  were  originally  executed  and  are  still 
surrounded  by  a  living  commentary  of  man  and  nature.  Velazquez 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  artistic  genius  that  the  school  of  Seville 
has  produced ,  though  he  was  of  Portuguese  origin  and  properly 
named  De  Silva,  He  owed  his  thorough  training  in  the  fandamen- 
tals  of  his  art  to  his  father-in-law  Pacheco  (p.  Ixxvi),  while  differing 
from  him  widely  in  talent  and  spirit.  Like  Cervantes  in  letters,  so 
he  in  art  was  the  only  master  to  elevate  the  element  of  realism  in 
the  Spanish  character  to  the  sphere  of  genius.;  neither  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  men  of  any  other  nation.  From  the  greatest 
painter  of  Holland  the  Spaniard  is  distinguished  by  his  want  of 
fancy.  While,  however,  Rembrandt  often  translates  us  to  a  foreign 
world  by  his  lighting,  costume,  and  highly  accentuated  subjectivity, 
Yelazquez's  representations,  in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  their  purely 
Spanish  character,  can  yet  be  used  for  aU  time  as  a  standard  of 
freedom  from  conventionality  and  subjectivity,  and  for  the  un- 
fettered vision  of  nature  which  grasps  the  whole  truth  of  the  optical 
phenomenon  without  either  addition  or  loss.. 

Of  his  earliest  studies  in  the  so-called  Taybrn  Pisces  (Bode- 
gones)  none  remain  in  Spain ;  of  his  early  Relioious  Pieces  one 
only,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  the  Prado  (1619,  p.  74).  These 
pictures  are  of  interest  as  showing  that  Ribera  (p.  Ixxx)  was  his 
first  master,  though  his  Magi  are  portraits  of  Sevillian  gentlemen 
and  his  Madonna  is  merely  an  Andalusian  peasant,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  Yalencian  master's  conception. 
His  praise  of  Luis  Taistax  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
master  was  great  in  chiaroscuro ;  the  Prado  possesses  nothing  by  this 
painter,  but  there  are  several  large  works  by  him  in  the  churches 
of  Toledo  and  Yepes.  Feeling  very  rightly  that  he  was  not  in  his 
proper  place  at  Seville,  where  painting  flourished  solely  by  the 
patronage  of  the  church  and  the  convent,  YeUzquez  strove  to  gain 
a  footing  at  court,  succeeding  on  his  second  attempt  (1623).  The 
success  of  his  first  efforts  to  please  his  new  circle,  especially  of  his 
Equesifian  Portrait  of  Philip  IV.  (now  lost),  was  immediate  and  per- 
manent. He  was  also  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  king 
and  his  all-powerful  minister  through  holding  a  series  of  court-offt- 
ces,  culminating  in  that  of  Marshal  of  the  Palace.  The  loss  of  time 
produced  by  his  many  occupations,  the  propinquity  of  the  monarch 
(who  often  visited  him  in  his  studio),  and  a  dash  of  Spanish  in- 
dolence partly  explain  the  development  of  his  later  style,  remarkable 
for  its  incredible  simplicity  and  speed. 

His  EABI.T  PoBTBAiTS  (painted  between  1623  and  1629),  in- 
cluding those  of  Philip  IV,,  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Infanta  Mairfa 
(p.  74)  are  of  a  rare  plastic  power,  but  also  show  a  certain  degree 
of  hardness,  with  narrow  shadows  on  an  empty,  often  light-coloured 
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ground.  The  only  extant  Composition  in  this  lirst  style  is  The 
Topers  (Loa  Borrackoa,  p.  74),  a  kind  of  parody  of  the  initiation  cere- 
mony of  an  Order,  the  knights  of  which  are  tramps  and  peasants. 
The  modelling  of  the  nude  youth,  the  expression  of  drunken  satis- 
faction in  the  heads  of  the  old  men ,  the  truth  to  life  of  these 
popular  Castilian  types  (resembling  the  satyrs  of  Greek  art)  make 
this  piece  the  gem  of  all  southern  ^bamboociate!. 

Plastic  and  spacial  truthfulness  was  the  goal  that  Velazquez 
held  steadfastly  in  yiew ;  colour  was  with  him  merely  a  means  to 
an  end.  If  at  first  he  attained  this  goal  through  the  easier  and  yet 
effective  methods  of.  the  naturalist,  he  afterwards  grappled  vdth 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  modelling  in  pervasive  and  reflected 
day-light.  The  turning-point  is  marked  by  his  FmsT  Joubney  to 
Italy,  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  wish. 

Soon  after  completing  the  ^Borrachos'  Velazquez  set  out  for 
Italy  (1629).  His  first  visit  was  to  VemcCy  whose  masters  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  attracted  him  more  than  all  other  Italians  and  alone  ex- 
ercised a  practical  influence  on  him.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  at  the  Villa  Medici  and  abandoned  himself  freely 
to  the  quaint  landscape-charms  of  the  Roman  gardens.  The  two 
large  pictures  that  he  painted  here,  Vulcan' i  Forge  (p.  74)  and  The 
Coat  of  Many  Co2ottr«(p.  114)  prove,  however,  that  neither  the  an- 
tiques, by  which  he  was  surrounded,  nor  the  Vatican,  where  he 
often  sketched,  were  able  to  move  him  one  halr^s  breadth  from  the 
course  he  had  previously  pursued.  The  Vulcan  scene  was  obviously 
selected  as  an  opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  nude  figures,  which 
here,  in  spite  of  the  cave  and  the  furnace,  are  painted  almost  without 
shadow ;  he  was  more  interested  in  this  aspect  of  his  work  than  in 
the  grouping  and  dramatic  intensity,  though  both  are  masterly.  The 
trivial  conception  of  the  mythological  material,  in  the  style  of  the 
Spanish  comedy ,  was  for  him  a  mere  humorous  accompaniment. 

To  this  Second  Style  belong  a  number  of  his  best  Pobtbaits, 
including  those  of  the  Young  King,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the 
Infante  Baltd$ar  Carlos,  all  three  (p.  74)  hastily  painted  for  the 
hunting-chateau  of  Pardo.  His  unique  and  many-figured  Hunting 
Pieces  are  represented  in  Madrid  solely  by  a  copy  (p.  75)  of  the 
Boar  Hunt  now  in  the  London  National  Gallery ;  here  every  figure 
would  afford  material  for  a  large  picture.  —  A  little  later  (p.  74) 
came  the  large  Equestrian  Portraits  of  PhiUp  IV.,  Prince  BaMsar 
Carlos,  and  Olivarts,  the  Portrait  of  Count  Benavente,  and,  lastly, 
the  five  Dwarfs  and  the  Buffoons  (Truhanes),  completing  a  truer  and 
more  exhaustive  series  of  illustrations  of  social  life  than  any  other 
modem  court  can  show.  The  blue  ocean  of  light,  the  silvery  tone 
of  the  wide  slopes  of  lonely ,  sparsely  wooded  valleys,  contrasting 
with  the  warm  red,  brown,  and  yellow  tints  of  the  mounted  figures, 
produce  an  ineffable  effect.  Velazquez  poses  his  characters  in  the 
most  ordinary  and  conventional  way ;  he  considers  it  needless  to 
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enliven  them  with  picturesque  attitudes  suggesting  an  animated 
scene.  Theii  attractiyeness  lies  in  their  unflinching  truthfulness, 
YeUzquez  is  of  all  portrait  painters  the  one  who  puts  least  of  himself 
into  his  pictures.  He  carries  his  individualization  into  complexion, 
habitual  expression,  and  nervous  tension.  He  emphasizes  rather  than 
softens  individual  characteristics,  even  when  they  are  unpleasing. 
His  style  is  redolent  of  the  pride  which  recks  not  how  it  may  look 
to  others.  With  a  thin  impasto  he  attains  a  relief  and  a  play  of 
light  in  the  equable  illumination  of  his  skies,  compared  with  which 
even  the  Venetians  seem  heavy  and  untrue. 

All  the  qualities  of  his  large  equestrian  portraits  are  found  in 
his  most  important  historical  composition,  the  SwrrmdLer  of  Breda 
(p.  74).  When  we  compare  it  with  the  earlier  representation  of 
the  event  as  seen  from  the  ordinary  Spanish  view-point  by  Jos^ 
Leonardo,  we  are  struck  by  the  innate  superiority  of  Yelazquez  and 
by  the  true  nobility  of  his  way  of  thinking.  This  scene  of  the 
victor  wishing  well  to  the  vanquished  is  like  a  final  and  friendly 
note  signalizing  the  end  of  eighty  years  of  international  enmitry. 
The  great  war  was  never  so  vividly  depicted  as  in  the  military 
figures  compressed  within  this  narrow  area. 

After  his  Sbcond  Italian  Jovbnst  (1649-51),  undertaken  on  the 
pretext  of  buying  pictures  for  the  royal  collections,  a  Thibd  Manner 
becomes  apparent  in  his  way  of  painting.  With  a  still  more  delicate 
spirit  of  observation  he  endeavours  to  realize  the  visual  phenomenon 
and  to  fix  the  general  effect  with  quick  strokes  of  the  brush,  without 
for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  whole.  In  the  Family  of  Philip  J  V. 
or  Lob  Meninas  (p.  76)  he  has  chosen  the  twilight  of  a  large  and 
deep  room.  The  movement  of  the  figures  in  their  different  and  yet 
nearly  touching  planes,  thoir  almost  stereoscopic  fulness,  the  defi- 
nite materialization  of  the  indefinite,  the  perpetuation  of  a  single 
moment  —  all  this  gives  the  work  a  dreamlike  charm.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  looking  through  some  magic  telescope  into  the  domestic  in- 
terior of  the  Hapsburg  prince.  In  Laa  Eiladeras  (p.  75),  probably 
tbe  first  view  of  a  manufactory  ever  painted,  he  grappled  with  a 
different  problem  and  solved  it  with  a  mastery  which  has  not  been 
approached  unto  this  day.  Here  he  depicts  the  effect  of  a  strong 
beam  of  sunlight  in  a  closed  room,  showing  its  refiections,  dazzles, 
and  contrasts,  and  the  way  in  which  it  brings  out  the  colours  of 
the  rieb  stuffs  it  falls  upon.  Luca  Giordano  named  the  Meninas 
the  'Theology  of  Painting';  Mengs  asserted  that  the  Hiladeras 
seemed  to  be  painted  by  pure  thought,  without  the  aid  of  the  hand. 
These  three  pictures  are  accepted  as  the  non  plus  ultra  of  painting. 

Yelazquez  founded  no  school ;  his  art  was  an  emanation  of  qual- 
ities too  personal  to  be  taught  to  others.  His  view  of  nature,  the 
versatile,  improvisatore-like  inspiration  of  his  hand  and  eye  could 
not  be  transmitted.  Still  he  trained  a  few  assistants,  among  whom  his 
son-in-law,  J.  B.  del  Mazo  (d.  1687),  takes  the  first  place.   Maze's 
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portraits  and  landscapes  with  accessoiies  aie  often  difficolt  to  diatin- 
guish  from  those  of  his  master.  They  may  usually  be  recognized  by 
their  more  somhre  tones,  the  more  confused  brush-work,  and  small 
errors  in  drawing.  His  talent  lay  in  the  delineation  of  landscapes, 
which  he  peopled  with  mythological  groups.  Some  recall  the  mannei 
of  Salvator  Rosa.  His  best  piece  is  the  View  ofSaragoua,  the  access- 
ories of  which  are  by  his  father-in-law  (p.  74).  The  only  specimen 
in  the  museum  from  the  brush  of  YeUzquez's  emancipated  slave 
Juan  Pasbja  (1606-70)  is  the  Calling  of  Si,  Matthew  (p.  74).  His 
Ba^titm  of  Christ  has  been  banished  to  Huesca  (p.  216). 


In  the  Second  Half  of  thb  i7TH  Obntusy  Madrid  had  absorbed 
nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  country,  and  quite  a  group  of  skilful 
painters  were  then  at  work  there.  They  may  be  termed  the  Madrid 
School.  Their  artistic  genealogy  is  of  little  importance.  They  owe 
their  manner,  not  to  their  generally  obscure  teachers,  but  to  the 
study  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  the  other  great  Italian  and  Flemish 
colourists  in  the  royal  residences.  A  trace  of  the  influence  of  Velaz- 
quez also  is  perceptible  here  and  there.  Almost  all  possessed  the 
talent  of  colour;  their  touch  is  dexterous  and  light;  they  may 
generally  be  known  by  their  beautiful  golden  and  blue  tints,  the 
latter  due  to  the  ultramarine  famished  them  by  the  court.  Their 
drawing  is  sometimes  careless.  In  their  subjects,  in  their  animated 
composition,  in  Invention  and  sensibility  they  resemble  their  Italian 
contemporaries;  their  feeling  for  the  picturesque  is  on  a  higher 
level  and  more  Flemish  than  Italian.  Few  paintings  by  these 
masters  are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  galleries ;  their  works,  scattered 
amid  numerous  smaller  places,  are  difficult  to  find,  and  when  found 
often  difficult  to  see  on  account  of  dust. and  bad  light  Many  good 
examples,  formerly  in  Madrid,  have  been  dispersed  among  the 
provincial  museums. 

Juan  Carbbno  (1614-86)  was  the  successor  of  Velazquez  as 
court-painter.  His  portraits  of  Charles  IL,  his  mother  Marianne  in 
nun^s  dress,  and  the  second  Don  John  of  Austria  are  akin  to  tiliose 
of  Velazquez  in  conception,  though  painted  in  a  somewhat  duller 
style.  They  also  show  suggestions  of  Van  Dyck.  They  narrate  with 
sad  eloquence  the  gloomy  story  of  the  fall  of  a  royal  house  and  of 
the  period  of  the  deepest  degradation  of  the  Spanish  state.  No  other 
painter  has  so  nearly  rivalled  Rubens's  glow  of  colouring  as  Matso 
Gbbbzo  (1635-75),  whose  masterpiece  is  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Palencia  (p.  150).  Closely  akin  to  him  are  Josi^  Antolinbz  (1639- 
76)  and  Juan  Antonio  Esoalantb  (1630-70 ;  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes  at  PiUg,  p.  287).  The  dream-like  effect  of  Cerezo's 
visions  sometimes  suggests  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  The  numerous 
sketchy  works  of  Feancibco  Rizi  (1608-85)  have  something  of  the 
shimmering  colour  effect  of  an  Oriental  textile  fabric.  These  artists 
often  painted  scenes  for  the  theatre  at  El  Retire  (p.  84),  and  this 
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praetice  influenced  their  styles.  Dibgo  Polo  (1620-55)  tries  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  at  home  in  Titian's  later  manner.  Oabezalbbo 
(1633-73)  is  pithy  in  modelling  and  colour.  Much  promise  is  con- 
tained in  the  historical  works  of  Jont  Leonabdo  (1616-56),  who 
died  young.  One  of  the  most  scholarly  of  the  group  was  Sbbastian 
IfiTNOz  (1654-90),  who  achieved  great  success  in  chiaroscuro. 
AuiAB  Fbbnaki>bz  and  Francisco  Gamilo  are  of  less  importance. 
The  court  also  employed  flower  painters  like  Abbllano. 

Only  a  few  held  fast  to  the  severely  naturalistic  and  individu- 
alizing method  of  the  great  masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
with  their  delight  in  details.  Among  these  is  Antonio  Pbrbda 
(1599-1669),  whose  allegorical  and  ascetic  compositions  showed  that 
he  was  meant  for  a  painter  of  still-life ;  his  chief  work  is  his  Lament 
at  Ptttt.  Another  is  Feat  Juan  Rizi  (1595-1675),  the  great  monkish 
painter  of  the  school,  a  Gastilian  Zurbaran,  whose  masterpieces 
mnst  be  sought  in  San  MilMn  de  la  CogoUa  (p.  214).  The  outside 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  (p.  32)  is  also  adorned  with 
interesting  paintings  by  him,  bearing  the  genuine  Oastilian  stamp. 

The  latest  and  most  eminent  of  the  group  is  Glandio  Goello 
(168  ?-98) ,  who  recalls  the  Flemings  by  the  gorgeousness  of  his 
light  and  colouring  and  by  Jiis  somewhat  coarse  forms.  His  most 
remarkable  work  is  the  Festival  of  the  Santa  Forma  at  the  Escorial 
(p.  113),  a  cabinet-piece  of  realism.  Here  we  see  the  perspective 
of  the  sacristy,  as  well  as  of  the  altar  which  serves  as  screen,  in  a 
kind  of  fairy  mirror  which  reflects  the  figures  of  the  past  with  a 
ghostly  actuality.  With  Coello ,  who  died  of  grief  over  the  sum- 
moning of  Lnca  Giordano,  the  old  Spanish  school  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.  Antonio  Palomino  (1653-1726),  who  belongs  partly 
to  the  Bourbon  period,  deservedly  earned  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Yasari  for  his  ^Museo  Pictorico\  Through  him  Spanish  painting 
entered  the  lists  with  the  great  ceiling-decorators ;  and  his  paint- 
ings on  the  vaults  of  the  church  of  Los  Santos  Juanes  in  Valencia 
(p.  298)  hold  their  own  with  the  efTorts  of  Solimena  and  the  Oa- 
valiere  del  Pozzo. 

In  the  18th  Cbntury  the  national  art  had  apparently  abdicated. 
The  Bourbon  dynasty  brought  with  it  the  French  taste  and  French 
artists  to  Madrid  {Van  Loo,  Family  of  Philip  V.;  p.  72).  At  the 
same  time  the  Spaniard  remained  faithful  to  his  desire  for  the 
coryphaei  of  the  East,  whose  names  were  so  blazoned  abroad  by  the 
trumpet  of  fame.  Luca  Giordano  was  followed,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IH.,  by  the  antipodes  of  the  century :  Tibpolo,  the  prophet 
of  the  moderns,  and  Raphael  Mbnos,  the  last  shadow  of  eclectic 
mannerism  (royal  palace,  p.  96).  The  native  artists  wh«  played  a 
part  by  their  side,  such  as  Bayeu,  Mablla,  ZAOAiifA  Yelazqubz, 
and  Hbkbbra  Bahnubto,  to-day  appeal  to  a  very  limited  class  of 
students. 
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The  War  of  Independence  showed  to  a&tonished  Europe  that 
centuries  of  despotism,  the  reign  of  favourites,  and  general  mia- 
government  had  still  left  intact  the  patriotism  and  strength  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Thus  the  painter  Francisoo  Goya  (1746-1828),  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  once  more  introduced  to  us,  through  the 
medium  of  his  painting,  that  old  Spain,  the  Spain  of  the  gfeat 
comedy-writers,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  slow  but  sure  process  of 
destruction  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Goya,  indeed, 
painted  everything,  even  Church  Pictures,  e»g,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo  (p.  137),  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  (p.  293),  and  San  An- 
tonio de  la  Florida  at  Madrid  (p.  101),  but  no  man  and  no  period 
were  less  naturally  adapted  for  that  kind  of  work.  No  one  will  look 
at  his  religious  pieces  until  he  has  first  become  interested  in  him 
on  other  grounds.  In  his  Portraits  he  has,  perhaps,  pushed  the. 
unvarnished  truthfulness  of  the  17th  cent,  to  the  point  of  brutality. 
His  Family  of  Charlea  IV.  (p.  71)  is  a  satire,  which  suggests  and 
renders  credible  the  most  disreputable  chronicles  of  the  secxet 
history  of  the  times.  His  painting  is  cold  and  heavy,  with  black 
as  its  dominant  tone.  But  we  forget  this  as  we  stand  before  those 
innumerable  improvised  figures  and  scenes  in  which,  with  a  rare 
genius  for  the  typical  and  the  momentary,  he  has  for  ever  impris- 
oned life ,  both  in  its  most  striking  and  its  most  trivial  phases, 
with  his  brush  and  his  burin.  Goya's  etchings  of  BuU  Fights,  Scenes 
of  Madrid  Life,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  series  known  as  ^Los 
Caprichos'  form  the  most  valued  plates  in  the  portfolio  of  the  col- 
lector of  Spanish  scenes.  The  Prado  contains  his  Cartoons  of 
Spanish  Festivals  and  Dances  (p.  82).  These  reveal  the  satiric  ob- 
servation of  a  Hogarth,  the  humour  of  Teuiers  and  his  comprehen- 
sion of  popular  life,  and  a  chaos  of  forms  emanating  firom  the  wit- 
ches' cauldron  of  a  Bosch  or  a  Brueghel.  In  his  Dos  de  Mayo 
(p.  76)  he  has  fixed  for  ever ,  with  demonic  power,  two  terrible 
moments  of  the  War  of  Independence;  in  the  blood-curdling 
Desastres  de  la  Ouerra  he  has  held  the  mirror  up  to  war.  At  the  same 
time  no  one  has  so  thoroughly  understood  the  irrepressible  and 
Intensive  gaiety  of  the  Spaniard's  enjoyment  of  life  in  his  festive 
moments. 

Goya  was  followed  by  the  Spanish  David,  Jos^  ns  Madbazo 
(1781-1859),  the  dictator  of  art  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
the  first  director  of  the  newly  founded  picture-gallery.  His  old- 
Roman  comedians,  with  their  limbs  functioning  like  semaphores,  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  calibre  (like  those  of  APijtioio),  can  be 
compared  at  the  Prado  with  the  works  of  Goya  and  duly  laughed 
over.  Spain  was  then  influenced  by  the  romantic  school,  and 
great  things  were  hoped  from  Galof&b  and  Fedxbxgo  de  Madbazo 
(1815-94).  The  latter  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  portraits 
with  considerable  success. 

The  Contemporary  Spaniah  School  shows  that  the  artistic  vein 
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revealed  by  the  nation  in  the  i7ih  cent,  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  masters  vbo  may  be  grouped  together  under  this  title  have 
been  trained  in  Parid  and  prefer  to  paint  there  or  at  Rome  rather 
than  at  home.  Their  merits  were  also  first  recognized  and  rewarded 
by  foreigners.  The  Academy  of  San  Fernando  has  little  responsibil- 
ity for  them,  but  they  are  essentially  Spanish  for  all  that.  Their 
best  pictures  have  made  the  tour  of  the  exhibitions  of  Europe  and 
have  recalled  the  almost  forgotten  Spain  to  an  honourable  position 
in  the  world  of  art.  Their  strangeness  and  novelty  have  met  with  a 
highly  favourable  reception  and  criticism.  Their  large  historical 
works  have  proved  the  continued  existence  of  the  old  Spanish  taste 
for  the  serious,  the  dignified,  the  tragic,  and  even  the  horrible.  They 
accord  well*  with  the  interest  in  the  great  national  past  that  is  so 
carefully  cultivated  on  Spanish  soil.  The  subjects  are  often  sensa- 
tional episoded  from  Spanish  history,  but  scenes  from  Shalcespeare 
and  other  poets  are  also  popular.  The  most  prominent  masters  of  the 
day  are  Fbanoipoo  Pkadilla  (b.  1847)  and  Josifi  Benlmukb  (b. 
1856).  Their  technical  qualities  are  often  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
modem  French  school.  The  brush-work  is  almost  always  marked  by 
a  broad  impasto  pushed  to  the  verge  of  brutality  or  to  an  affectation 
of  insolent  'bravura'.  The  misleading  bye-paths  are  easy  to  detect. 
The  most  earnest  study  is  devoted  to  the  arch»ological  apparatus ; 
costume  and  artistic  accessories,  the  dress  of  the  past,  are  reproduced 
with  knowledge,  taste,  and  artistic  feeling. 

Another  tendency,  the  fugleman  of  which  was  the  Catalan  Ma- 
riano FoBTUNT  (1839-74),  concerns  itself  with  representations 
of  the  small  details  of  modem  life.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  above-mentioned  school ;  the  only  thing  it  had  in  common  with 
it  is  the  taste  for  bric-^-brac,  easily  referred  to  the  Parisian  training 
of  each  set  of  artists.  Fortnny  possessed  a  feeling  for  harmony  and 
pungency  of  colouring  like  that  of  the  weavers  and  carpet-makers 
of  Persia  and  Cashmere.  His  masterpiece,  the  Battle  of  Tetudn,  in 
the  city-hall  of  Barcelona  (p.  242),  was  unfortunately  left  unfinished. 
A  few  specially  gifted  msisters  know  how  to  combine  the  painting 
of  small  details  with  that  of  great  historical  subjects.  Of  the 
Spaniards  it  may  be  asserted  that,  on  the  whole,  they  know  better 
than  (e.gJ)  the  Italians  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  artistic  value 
of  their  national  costumes,  types,  and  manners.  They  are  also 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  fashionable  elegance  of  the  ^capital  of 
the  world*;  Paris  is  their  Mecca.  Some  modem  Spanish  painters 
moye  with  success  in  this  world  of  frivolity;  Zuloaga  (b.  1870) 
has  recently  achieved  success  on  this  line.  —  The  church  goes 
empty-handed  away  firom  the  modem  painter,  if  we  overlook  the 
common  pieces  seen  in  the  sacristy.  A  collection  of  modern  works 
purchased  by  the  state  has  been  begun  in  the  new  Museo  de  Arte 
Hoderao  (p.  90)  at  Madrid. 
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The  Baaque.PrQvincefl. 

The  Caniahriaii  Rangey  abutting  on  the  Pyrenees  near  the  riyet 
Bidassoa^  runs  thence  in  an  almost  -due  W.  direction,  forming  two 
parallel  chains,  the  lower  of  which  is  next  the  coast.  It  attains 
an  almost  Alpine  elevation  In  the  snow -clad  Pena»  de  Europa 
(8668  ft.)  In  Asturlas,  and  in  Galicia  is  finally  dissipated  In  a 
number  of  low  hills.  The  E.  part  of  this  range  is  included  in  the 
three  Basque  provinces  (Laa  Provindai  Vasboi^gddda)  of  Quip<i%coa^ 
Vixeaya  (Biscay),  and  AUiva,  with  an  area  of  2780  sq.  M.  and  603,600 
inhabitants.  The  highest  point  within  these  provinces  is  the  Pena 
de  Qorlea  (5066  ft.)  in  Vizcaya. 

The  prevalent  winds  in  this  coast -district  blow  from  the  N. 
and  N.W.  and  are  abundantly  charged  with  the  moisture  of  the 
ocean.  Under  their  influence  the  whole  district  is  richly  clothed 
with  vegetation ;  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  firesh  green  meadows  cover 
the  hills,  and  the  lower  grounds  display  groves  of  fruit-trees  and 
walnuts.  The  vine  is  also  diligently  cultivated,  and  the  native  wine 
(chacoli)  enjoys  considerable  local  popularity.  The  rivers  are  short 
but  generally  copious,  and  some  of  them  (such  as  the  Bidataoa  and 
Ntrvidn)  are  navigable  at  high  tide  even  by  sea- going  vessels.  The 
climate  is  so  mild  that  oranges,  palms,  araucarias,  and  other  sub- 
tropical trees  thrive  in  a  few  sheltered  nooks  of  the  river- valleys ; 
but  the  general  character  of  this  picturesque  district  is  thoroughly 
that  of  Central  Europe. 
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The  Basques  (EushaldunaCf  Spanish  Vaacongados),  who  occnpy 
these  piOTinoes  and  also  the  adjoining  parts  of  Navarre  and  France, 
claim  proudly  that  they  are  the  oldest  xace  In  Europe  j  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  the  only  and  almost  unmixed  descendants 
of  the  pre- Aryan  aborigines  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  (p.  xxxtU). 
The  popular  type  is  strong  and  well-built.  The  features,  with  the 
pointed  ohin  and  prominent,  curved  nose,  are  strongly  marked.  The 
prevalent  brown  hair,  often  quite  light  in  the  mountain- villages, 
forms  a  strange^  contrast  to  the  usual  raven  locks  of  the  Spaniard. 
The  Basque  language  (Eiukara^  Span.  El  Vaacaeneejj  which  still 
survives  throughout  Spain  in  numerous  geographical  names,  is 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  modem  Spaniard  and  is  still  in  many 
respects  a  riddle  to  the  student  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  numerous 
scholars.  It  is  still  spoken  by  about  600,000  persons  (including 
about  130,000  in  France),  and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
popular  movement  for  its  cultivation  and  protection  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Spanish  +.  Almost  the  only  survivals  of  the  local 
costumes  are  the  bright-coloured  kerchiefs  of  the  women,  especially 
in  Vizcaya,  and  the  Boina  of  the  men,  a  kind  of  biretta  or  cap  of 
wool,  which  is  usually  dark-blue  in  Guiptizcoa,  red  in  Vizcaya,  and 
white  in  Alava.  In  the  larger  towns  the  local  peculiarities  are  gradu- 
ally disappearing,  though  the  national  gameof  p«tota(comp.p.xxxiT) 
is  still  zealously  cultivated.  The  case,  however,  is  entirely  different 
in  the  kernel  of  the  Basque  provinces,  Quiptizcoa  and  W.  Vizcaya. 
Here  the  peasant  clings  pertinaciously  to  all  his  local  customs ;  here, 
as  in  the  days  of  yore,  he  still  lives  on  his  solitary  mountain  or  val- 
ley farm  (easerib),  of  which  he  is  himself  the  landlord  and  master; 
he  still,  to  a  large  extent,  breaks  up  the  stony  soil  with  the  laya, 
a  kind  of  clumsy  mattock  ft,  instead  of  with  a  plough,  and  he  still 
climbs  the  steepest  hills  and  rides  to  market  in  a  heavy  two- wheeled 
ox-cart,  with  a  yoke  covered  by  a  sheepskin.  At  village-festivals 
the  visitor  may  still  see  the  ancient  Basque  dances,  of  which  the 
most  characteristic  is  the  aurriteu  for  eight  dancers.  The  music  is 
furnished  by  the  village-plpera,  who  play  a  kind  of  clarinet  (dul- 
afnyaj  and  also  beat  time  on  a  drum. 

t  The  first  Congress  of  the  League  of  Spanish  and  French  Basques  was 
held  at  Fuenterrabf  a  (p.  9)  in  1903.  Hitherto  the  Basque  literary  monungtents 
have  practically  consisted  of  a  few  religious  writings,  some  popular  poetry, 
dirges,  dramatic  pieces,  and  dancing  songs.  —  Comp.  W.  vcn  Ewnboldt^ 
Prafnng  der  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Urbewohner  Spaniens  (Berlin,  1821); 
Larramunkdi^  Diccionario  trilingiie  del  castellano,  bascuense,  y  latin  (San 
Sebastian,  1745) ;  YanEys^  Dictionnaire  basque-francais  (Paris,  VStZ)\Ariuro 
Campion^  (3(ram&tica  euskara;  and  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte^  La  Langue  Basque 
et  les  Langues  Finnoises  (1862).  See  also  the  excellent  article  on  the  Bas- 
que* (by  ThM.  Baoidson)  in  ^Chambers's  Encyclopaedia*  (1888).  —  The  life 
and  ways  of  the  Basque*  are  attractiyely  Illustrated  in  the  songs  and  tales 
(Caentos  de  eolor  de  rosa,  Cuentos  populares,  Cuentos  eampesinos)  of 
Mmmio  d9  Tnteba  (d.  1889),  a  natiye  of  BUbao. 

ft  It  is  said  that  a  strong  man  will  often  use  two  of  these  at  once, 
one  in  each  hand  (^Spain*,  by  Rev,  Wenttmrth  Webttery, 

i* 
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The  people  of  tbe  Basque  provinces  stand  on  a  muck  highet  level 
of  ciTilisation  than  the  peasantry  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  their 
means  of  communication  are  proportionately  better.  Excellent  high- 
roads and  a  number  of  small  local  railways  facilitate  trade  and  the 
successful  exploitation  of  the  huge  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Yizcaya 
and  the  other  mineral  treasures  of  the  district.  The  violent  monn- 
tain-torrents  are  bridled  and  forced  to  use  their  strength  in  the  service 
of  industry ;  and  the  universal  activity,  diligence,  and  comfort  find 
their  only  parallel  on  Spanish  soil  in  Gatalo&ia. 

The  History  of  the  Basque  provinces  is  a  record  of  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  people  to  preserve  their  immemorial  liberties. 
A  passionate  love  of  independence  has  been  the  main  impulse  of 
the  Basque  ever  since  the  days,  when,  backed  by  the  rugged  nature 
of  his  country,  he  aided  the  remnants  of  the  Visigoths  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  Moorish  invasion,  or  beat  back  the  ambitious  hordes  of 
Franks  who  entered  Spain  from  the  north.  He  is  now,  as  of  yore, 
^Cantaber  aerd  domitus  catend\  The  incorporation  of  the  provinces 
with  Le6n  and  Navarre,  and  afterwards  with  Castile  (1202),  was 
not  accomplished  until  their  FueroSj  or  special  privileges,  had 
been  solemnly  ratified.  These  fueros,  of  which  we  possess  a  list  (for 
Vizcaya)  dating  from  1342,  provided  for  a  republican  constitution 
in  the  three  provinces  and  for  immunity  from  taxes  and  military 
service.  They  survived  all  the  storms  of  the  ages  until  the  Carlist 
sympathies  of  the  Basques  in  our  own  times  brought  disaster  in 
their  train.  In  1876,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  second  war,  the  vic- 
torious Alfonso  XII.  abrogated  almost  the  whole  of  the  fueros,  in- 
troducing the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  into  the  provinces  and 
forcing  them  to  submit  to  the  hated  QuitUa,  or  compulsory  military 
service.  The  local  government,  however,  still  retains  some  features 
of  its  ancient  independence. 


Old  and  Hew  Castile  and  Leon. 

The  traveller  usually  thinks  of  Spain  as  a  country  with  a  mild 
climate,  luxuriant  vegetation,  a  lively  population,  and  ample  relics 
of  Moorish  architecture.  This  conception,  however,  is  realized  only 
in  the  S.  and  E.  portions  of  the  peninsula  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  exceptionally  formed  valley  of  the  Ebro.  For  more  than  three 
fourths  of  Spain  is  a  bleak  and  often  arid  land,  with  few  traces  of 
picturesqueness.  The  central  district  embracing  JEstremadura  and  the 
old  kingdoms  of  Ledn  and  the  Casti^^^  t  forms,  in  particular,  a  plateau 


t  Old  Castile  embraces  the  modern  provinces  of  ^ur^f  (6480  sq.  M. ; 
pop.  888,823);  AvUa  (3060  sq.M.;  pop.  200,167);  Seaovia  (2825  sq.M. ;  pop 


op.  888,823);  AvUa  (3060  sq.M.;  pop.  200,467);  ataofna  (2826  sq.H. ;  pop. 

59,243);  Soria  (4044  sq.M.;  pop.l5(54&);  £«fW-#»tf  (1945  »q. M. ;  pop.  189,376), 
_nd  Santander  (2107  sq.  M. :  pop.  276,003).  —  New  Castilk  has  the  provinces 
of  MadHd  (3083  sq.M.;  pop.  776,084);   TcUdc  (6688  sq.  M. ;  pop.  376,814); 
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(kno^n  88  La  Meseta)  with  an  average  eleyation  of  2500  ft.,  which 
tesemhles  N.  Afiica  or  the  steppes  of  Russia.  Alexander  Ton  Hum- 
boldt compared  Spain  with  the  tableland  of  Mexico.  In  each  case 
the  higher  Tierra  FHd,  or  inner  plateau,  is  surrounded  by  a  lower 
and  flatter  coast* district,  the  Tierra  Caliente;  in  both  countries 
monntain-ranges  or  isolated  peaks  rise  above  the  central  plateau, 
while  deep  gorges  lead  down  from  it  to  the  coast.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  plateau  of  Spain  may  be  thought  of  as  a  large  tart  or  pie 
with  a  raised  and  jagged  edge,  or  as  a  conglomeration  of  seTeral 
such  tarts.  The  kingdoms  of  Le6n  and  Old  Castile  form  one  of  these 
tarte,  its  raised  edge  on  the  N.  being  formed  by  the  Cantabrian  Mts. 
and  the  Gaadarrama  Mts.,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra  ^e  Gredos  and  the 
Sierra  de  Oata ;  another,  to  the  S.  of  these  mountains,  consists  of 
New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra 
Morena.  In  their  natural  boundaries  Old  Castile  and  Le6n  correspond 
to  a  former  vast  fresh-water  lake,  now  constituting  the  district  drained 
by  the  Douro  (DuSro).  New  Castile  and  Estremadura  correspond  to  a 
similar  lake  between  the  Sierras  de  Gredos  and  Guadarrama  on  the 
N.  and  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  S.,  and  now  drained  by  the  Tagus 
(Tajo)  and  theGuadiana ;  or,  rather,  to  two  lakes  within  these  limits 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Montes  de  Toledo  and  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe.  Near  the  mountains  the  ground  often  swells  into  new 
hilly  plateaux,  the  so-called  Paramercu ,  notorious  for  the  rawness 
of  their  climate,  almost  uninhabited,  and  strewn  with  erratic  blocks 
deposited  hy  the  ancient  glaciers.  The  greater  part  of  these  in- 
terminable Tierra*  de  Campos  is  covered  with  cornfields,  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  scanty  vineyards. 

With  few  exceptions  Central  Spain  possesses  no  forests,  and 
even  isolated  trees  are  rare.  The  Castilian  peasant  is  an  enemy  of 
trees  because  they  give  shelter  to  the  small  birds  that  eat  his  grain. 
No  tree  shades  his  house,  which  is  built  of  unbaked  hricks  (adobes) 
and  shares  the  dusty  hue  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  The 
towns  situated  on  the  sun-burnt  bills  of  New  Castile  look  like  stony 
growths  from  the  arid  soil.  The  whole  scene  is  reduced  to  a  weird 
and  gloomy  tone  of  brownish  gray.  In  La  Mancha  (p.  807)  there 
are  extensive  districts  where  nothing  exists  that  can  properly  bo 
termed  a  tree,  and  thousands  of  the  natives  live  and  die  without 
ever  seeing  a  tree.  According  to  the  native  proverh,  the  lark  has  to 
bring  his  provisions  with  him  when  he  visits  such  treeless  and 
sparsely  peopled  districts  as  those  which  formed  the  scene  of  the 
adventures  of  Cervantes*  famous  hero,  the  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  de  la 
Mancha, 


Civdad  Real  (7S68  sq.  V. ;  pop.  321, 680) ;  Cwnca  (6635  sq.  H. ;  pop.  249,696)-, 
and  OvadaUvara  (4676  sq.  M.  &  pop.  20O486).  —  In  Lb6n  are  the  provincea 
Ledn  (5936  sq.M.:  pop.  386,0S)&  Salamanea  (4840  sq.M.^  pop.  320,765); 
Zarkora  (4097  sq.M.-,  pop.  275,546) ;  VallacMid  (2922  sq.M.-,  pop.  278,561) ; 
and  Paleneia  (3366  sq.li.;  pop.  193^73).  —  EtnuiiiADuaA,  see  p.  466. 


6  OLD  AND  NEW  CASTILE. 

Large  tracts  of  these  tablelands  are  actually  deserts,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  woald  be  so  were  it  not  for  the  system  of  iBai-^ 
OATioN.  It  was  from  the  Moors  that  the  Spaniards  learned  how  to 
convert  this  dura  telluB  of  the  Romans  into  a  fertile  landscape  by 
the  help  of  artificial  watering.  The  Moorish  works  still  subsist  to 
excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  traveller.  In  the  more 
favonred  districts  the  scanty  rainfall  percolates  at  once  through  the 
surface  layers  of  the  ground,  but  is  prevented  from  sinking  deeply 
by  a  subsoil  of  tenacious  loam.  The  water  thus  arrested  moistens 
the  superincumbent  soil  by  a  constant  process  of  evaporation,  and 
renders  possible  the  growth  of  abundant  harvests.  Among  the  dis- 
tricts of  this  kind  are  the  large  grain-growing  plains  of  PcUmeia^ 
Valladolid,  and  Zamora  in  Le6n,  and  the  Mesa  (table)  de  OeaHa  in 
New  Castile.  The  ground  here  always  seems  to  be  dry,  but  the  crops 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  saffron  draw  sufficient  moisture  from  the  subsoil 
and  produce  abundant  fruit.  These  Tierreu  de  Campo  y  Secanost 
which  have  so  little  value  on  the  coasts  of  Valencia  and  Alicante, 
are  therefore  rightly  regarded  in  Castile  as  Tierra  de  pan  Uevar,  or 
'land  of  the  staff  of  life'.  In  other  districts  the  chief  crop  is  the 
Oarban%Of  or  chick-pea,  which  Llnnaus  named  eictf  arietinum  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  ram.  This  forms  the  main 
ingredient  of  the  national  dishes  known  as  puehero  and  oUa  podHda, 

When  the  ground  is  unable  to  bear  any  farther  crop,  it  is  used 
as  pasture  for  sheep,  large  flocks  of  which  migrate  in  summer  from 
Estremadura  (p.  456)  to  the  uplands  of  Castile.  Swine  are  fed  on 
the  acorns  in  the  few  forests  and  yield  excellent  hams. 

The  methods  and  implements  of  Castilian  agriculture  recall  those 
of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  East.  The  peasant-farmer  (Idbrador) 
turns  up  the  soil  with  the  dktmo  negrOy  a  rough,  home-made  wooden 
plough ,  and  leaves  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  to  the  Sol  eriador^ 
or  'fertilizing  sun*;  in  his  threshing-fioor  he  separates  his  grain  with 
a  simple  roller  (trilla)  or  treads  it  out  by  the  feet  of  oxen.  Strongly 
opposed  to  all  innovations,  he  sits  on  his  clod,  wrapped  in  his  tra- 
ditional dignity  (grande%a)  and  deeming  no  man  his  superior  save 
the  king ;  his  frank  independence  knows  no  limit,  but  his  hospitality 
is  great  and  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  If  one  diverges  a 
little  from  the  beaten  track  it  is  still  easy  to  find  such  characters  as 
Bojas  has  described  in  his  'Labrador  honrado'  ('Garcfa  del  Castaflar'), 
Moreto  in  his  'Valiente  Justiciero\  or  (best  of  all)  Calderdn  in  the 
'Alcalde  de  Zalamea' .  It  was  peasants  such  as  these  and  the  shepherds 
of  Estremadura  that  produced  the  Conquistadores,  who  conquered 
powerful  kingdoms  with  a  handful  of  men;  they  were  the  raw 
material  of  the  soldiers  who  terrorized  Europe  in  the  middle  ages 
and  beat  back  the  French  invasion  in  more  recent  times. 

The  extension  of  the  railway-system  powerfully  encouraged  the 
export  of  grain,  especially  to  Portugal;  in  1873  Spain  exported 
about  120  million  quarters  of  wheat,  while  importing  only  about 
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44,000  quarters.  The  appearance  of  the  phyloxera  In  France,  how- 
ever, suggested  a  more  profitable  market  for  Spanish  agriculture 
and  cornfields  gave  place  to  vineyards,  until  the  protectiye  policy 
of  France  and  the  increase  of  wine-growing  in  Algeria  and  Italy 
seriously  reduced  the  export  of  Spanish  wine.  In  1891  Spain  sup- 
plied France  with  ^vino  comun'  to  the  value  of  248  million  francs 
(9,920,000(.),  hut  in  1902  to  the  value  of  14V2  million  ftrancs  only 
(570,000^0.  The  total  value  of  Spanish  wines  exported  in  1902 
was  36^/4  million  francs  (1,470,000^.).  As  a  consequence  the  export 
of  cereals  has  again  increased  during  the  last  ten  years  (27,600  qrs. 
in  1894, 1,217,790  qrs.  in  1902),  while  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  rapid  development  of  the  beetroot-sugar  and  cane-sugar  in- 
dustries. In  1898  Spain  possessed  19  sugar- factories,  in  1903,  82, 
of  which  50  were  for  beetroot-sugar. 

The  HiSTOBT  of  the  kingdoms  of  Le6n  and  Castile  is  substan- 
tially that  of  Spain.  These  lands  always  formed  the  'robur  Hispa* 
mad\  or,  as  theCastilians  themselves  termed  it,  ^elcorazon  y  ca8tiUo\ 
'the  heart  and  stronghold',  of  the  peninsula.  After  Pelayo  had  suc- 
ceeded In  maintaining  Asturias  against  the  Moors,  the  conquest  of  the 
S.  part  of  the  central  plateau  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Le6n,  so 
named  after  the  Seventh  Roman  Legion ,  along  with  the  important 
mountain-town  of  Zamora ,  was  the  first  part  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  and  afterwards  continued  to  subsist  as  an  inde- 
pendent Beino  alongside  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Castile,  of 
which  Burgos  was  the  focus.  The  capture  of  Toledo  in  1086  (p.  128) 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  New  Castile,  and  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de 
Tolosa  (p.  326)  in  1212  confined  the  Moors  to  Cordova  and  Granada. 
The  conquest  of  the  peninsula  was  not,  however,  completed  until 
the  two  great  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arag6n  were  united,  through 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  under  the  sceptre  of  these 
*Catholic  Kings'. 

The  name  of  Castile  is  derived  from  the  numerous  castles  (castil^ 
loa)  erected  as  defences  against  the  Moors.  The  castle  of  San  Eateban 
de  Oormaz  (p.  27),  on  the  Douro,  is  a  good  example  of  these  for- 
tresses, while  the  walls  of  Avila  (p.  43),  Astorga  (p.  176),  and  Lugo 
(p.  178)  afford  an  Idea  of  the  town-fortifications  of  late-Roman  times. 
The  character  and  history  of  Castile  are  incarnated  in  the  Cid  (p.  29), 
the  great  champion  of  the  Christians  against  the  Moors,  and  in 
FhiUp  II.  y  one  of  the  most  national  of  Spanish  rulers.  It  is  no  mere 
accident  that  iAiQEseorial  (p.  109)  of  the  latter  stands  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  Castiles.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the 
defeat  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  60),  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Aragon- 
ese  ftieros  (p.  193),  the  chivalry  of  Old  Castile  was  succeeded  by 
the'reiiglous  and  political  unity  of  which  the  capital  of  Madrid ,  in 
the  heart  of  New  Castile,  was  the  outward  expression  aa  the  *corte' 
of  the  new  absolute  monarchy. 


1.   From  (Paris)  Hendaye-Ir&n  to  Miranda  de  Ebro 

(Medina  del  Campo^  Madrid^  Lisbon). 

Fbok  Pabis  (Quai  d*Orsay)  to  Madbid,  902  M.,  ordinary  express  in 
2f7>/4-36  hrs.  (fares  168  fr.,  119  tr.  10  c),  with  sleeping-cars;  3nd  class  pas- 
sengers change  carriages  at  Bordeaux.  A  *  Train  de  Luxt*  (Bud-Bxprtss; 
Span.  Sw  Sxpreto)^  consisting  of  first-class  carriages  only  (fare  247  fr.), 
runs  daily  in  26  hrs.  For  this,  places  must  be  taken  in  advance  from  the 
International  Bleeping  Car  Co.  Co)  Gockspur  St.,  London,  or  6  BoaleTard 
des  Capucines,  Paris);  see  p.  xIt.  This  train  has  oonneetlon  three  time* 
a  week  for  Lisbon,  carriages  being  changed  at  Medina  del  Campo  (see 
p.  166).  —  Carriages  are  changed,  luggage  must  be  rebooked,  and  the 
custom-house  examination  takes  place  at  /nfn  on  the  journey  to  Madrid 
and  at  Htndave  on  the  journey  to  Paris.  Both  stations  have  good  restanr- 
ants  and  ^bureaux  de  change'. 

Fbok  IbiJn  to  Mibahda  db  Kbbo,  112  H.,  railway  (Camino*  de  Sierra 
del  Norte)  in  AVa-T  hrs.  (fares  21  p.  50,  16  p.  15,  9  p.  70  c);  to  Madkid, 
892  M.,  in  16-26  hrs.  (fares  75  p.  76,  56  p.  80,  34  p.  10  o.).  Besides  the 
daily  express  train  (Ist  cl.  only),  trains  de.  luxe  run  several  times  weekly 
to  Hiranda  in  4Vs  hrs.  The  only  halt  for  meals  between  Irdn  and  Madrid 
is  made  at  Miranda.  The  Sud-Express  (see  above)  is  not  available  from 
Spanish  stations  except  for  passengers  to  Madrid.  —  For  the  Spanish 
railways,  railway- time,  and  railway-restaurants,  see  pp.  xviii,  xix.  One  of 
the   time-tables  there  mentioned  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  Parii^  yia  BordeauXj  to  (508  M.)  Hendaye,  see  Baedeker^* 
Southern  France, 

Hendaye  (^Bailway  Bestaurant;  B6iel  de  France  ei  d'Angleterre, 
R.  from  3,  pens,  from  9  fr. ;  Jmatz  et  du  Commerce^  R.  372»  <^®j«  3,  D. 
31/2  fr. ,  both  very  fair),  Span.  Hendaya^  lies  l/g  M.  from  the  station 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidasaoa,  "which  here  expands  and  forms  a 
kind  of  bay.  As  we  start,  we  see  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Bidassoa, 
Fuenterrahid  (p.  9)  and  Cape  Higu£r;  in  front  is  the  lofty  Pena  dc  Aya 
(p.  9).  To  the  left,  in  the  river,  lies  the  neutral  Isle  of  Fheasante, 
also  called  the  lie  de  la  Conference  since  the  meeting  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Connt  de  Haro,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Philip  IV.  (1659). 
Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  Ermita  de  San  Marcial  (p.  9). 

We  cross  the  river  by  the  Bidassoa  Bridge^  145 yds.  in  length,  the 
middle  of  which  marks  the  frontier  of  Spain,  where  we  enter  the 
Basque  province  of  Quipiizcoa, 

11/4  M.  Irdn.  —  The  Station  (Reitaurant)  is  about  »/«  M.  from  the 
town.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Palack  Hotel,  Paseo  dc  Coldn  8-10:  HoT.- 
Rbstaubant  Gasiko  de  la  Ahistad,  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn,  both  very 
fair.  Hot.  db  Batoxtne,  near  the  station,  unpretending.  -^  Tbamwat  to 
the  Plaza  de  la  Consiituoidn  in  7  min.,  10  c,  each  article  of  luggage  10  c. 

/rtln,  a  comparatively  modem  town  with  6799  inhab.,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa.  The  church  of 
Nutiita  Senora  del  Juncal^  a  plain  Renaissance  edifice  with  a  naye 
140  ft.  long  and  92  ft.  wide,  contains  an  over  -  decorated  reredos 
(retablo)  and  several  tombs,  among  them  that  of  Admiral  Pedro  di 
Zubiaur.  In  the  Plaza  Mayor  or  Plasut  de  la  ConstUuddn^  as  the 
principal  square  in  almost  every  Spanish  town  is  now  named  in 
memory  of  the  outcome  of  the  long  revolutionary  struggle,  stands 
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the  Ceua  Comittorialy  or  io^n-hall,  erected  in  the  17th  century.  A 
fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  Ermtta  de  San  Marcialj  neai  the  town. 

*£xoDX8ioH  TO  Fdxntbbkabia,  8-4  brs.  there  and  baek.  A  tramway 
i25  c.)  ruDfl  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn  in  20  min.  (few  cars  \  40  min. 
walk).  The  expedition  is  more  conveniently  made  from  Hendaye  by  boat 
across  the  Bldassoa  (1  fr.  there  and  back);  the  boatmen  meet  the  trains. 

Fnenteirabia  (Edt.  FalaU-Miramarf  Hot.  Concha;  Hot -Resiaurani POton 
Cantdbrico^  all  to  the  "S,  on  the  rirer-bank),  a  little  frontier-town  with 
993  Basqne  inhab.,  has  been  repeatedly  besieged,  bombarded,  and  taken 
by  storm,  but  still  preserves  its  quaint  medieeval  character,  with  narrow 
streets  and  handsome  houses  adorned  with  the  arms  of  their  ancient  pro- 
prietors, wrought-lron  balconies,  and  projecting  roofs.  The  CiOle  Mayor^ 
or  main  street,  ascends  to  the  church  and  cattle  from  the  little  Fuerta 
Manor,  which  displays  the  town-arms.  The  Churehj  Gothic  in  style,  with 
a  Renaissance  portal  and  belfry  of  the  17th  cent.,  has  the  usual  over-or^ 
namented  interior  typical  of  Spanish  churches,  with  carved  and  gilded 
altars,  etc.  The  castle  is  known  as  the  Palaeio  de  Carlos  Quinto  (adm.  25  c.) , 
but  the  oldest  portions,  overlooking  the  river,  date  from  the  12th  cent.; 
the  picturesque  court  and  the  view  from  the  terrace  are  the  chief  points 
of  interest.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  CcUle  de  la*  Tiendae^  opposite 
the  church- tower,  to  the  Galle  Pampmot,  diverging  on  the  left,  and  the 
dale  de  Fuentee  y  Gorgot,  leading  back  to  the  main  street.  Fuenterrabfa 
is  nearly  40  M.  from  Roncesvalles  (p.  212),  so  that  there  is  some  poetic 
exaggeration  in  Scott^s  ^a  blast  of  that  dread  horn,  on  Fontarabian  echoes 
borne\  Milton  also  alludes  to  Fontarabia  (Paradise  Lost,  I.  537).  A  great 
festival  is  celebrated  on  Sept.  8th  in  memory  of  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  the  town  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Conde  in  1638.  —  It  was 
jwarly  opposite  Fuenterrabfa  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa  (Oct.  8th,  1813)  in  the  face  of  the  French  under 
Soult,  who  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  position  on  the  right  bank. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  tuken  from  Fuenterrabfa  to  the  K.W.  to  the 
Ermita  de  Guadalupe,  with  the  Fuerte  de  Guadalupe  (no  sketching  allowed ; 
fine  view),  and  thence  along  the  bare  sandstone  ridge  of  the  JaizquSM 
(1798  ft.),  surmounted  by  the  dilapidated  Fuerte  Enrique,  with  constant 
▼lews  of  the  Gantabrian  Hts.  to  the  left  and  the  ocean  to  the  right,  to 
(3-4  hrs.)  Pasajee  (p.  10),  which  lies  far  below. 

ThePefia  de  Aya  (French  Lee  Trots  Cotaronaes;  2675  ft.),  a  conspicuous 
and  rugged  mass  of  granite,  rises  to  the  S.  of  Ir6n,  whence  it  may  be 
aacended  jn  84  hrs.    Riding  is  practicable  as  far  as  the  (2Vs  hrs.)  mountain- 

Sasture  known  as  the  Pradera  de  Latsanffu.    The  *View  embraces  the 
lantabrian  Uts.  of  Navarre  on  the  E.  and  S.,  the  valleys  of  Iriin  and  Oyar^ 
znn,  San  Sebastiin,  the  ocean,  and  the  French  coast  as  far  as  Biarritz. 

On  the  road  from  Irtin  to  Oyarzun  (diverging  to  the  left  from  the 
main  road  to  Renter! a,  see  below,  li/sM.from  Irun),  and  near  the  secularized 
chapel  of  Santo  Oristo  de  Andrea  Erreguia,  stands  a  large  block  of  granite 
bearing  a  rude  outline  carving  of  a  horseman.  This  is  the  tomb  of  a  Gan- 
tabrian soldier,  whose  name  (Ulbeltesonis)  appears  below  the  sketch  in 
letters  of  the  first  century  of  the  present  era. 

Beyond  Ir6n  the  train  mns  to  the  S.W.,  skirting  (right)  the  hleak 
Jahqatbel  (see  above)  and  traversing  a  picturesque  hilly  district. 
The  pass  of  Gainchuritqueia  is  penetrated  by  a  tunnel. 

7Y2  M.  Lezo-Benteria  {Eesiaura'nX  Oarso  -  Ibai  and  others  near 
the  terminus  of  the  tramway  to  San  Sebastian,  p.  10),  the  station  for 
Lezo,  with  a  wonder-working  image  of  the  Saviour  (festival  on  Sept. 
14th),  and  for  Renterfay  on  the  Oyarzun  (the  ancient  Oarso). 

The  train  crosses  the  Oyarzun  hy  a  narrow  girder-bridge,  passes  by 
a  tunnel  through  a  peninsula,  with  the  lead-foundry  of  CapuchinoSj 
and  reaches  the  beautiful  and  almost  land-locked  *JBay  of  PcuajeBy 
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which  resembles  an  Alpine  lake.  8Vs  M.  Fasi^ei.  In  the  16-18th 
cent,  this  was  the  starting-point  of  the  hardy  Basque  whalers,  and  La- 
fayette took  ship  here  for  America  in  1776.  Subsequently  it  declined 
into  a  mere  Ashing- village,  but  it  has  recently  gained  some  in- 
dustrial importance  (pop.  790).  The  railway-station  is  in  Aneho^ 
the  newer  quarter,  which  is  adjoined  by  San  Pedro  (Fonda  del 
Puerto,  pens.  6  p.).  On  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oyarsuu 
lies  San  Juan  (Restaurant  Gamara).  To  the  S.  are  the  forts  of  San 
Mareoi  and  Choritoquieta,  On  the  £.  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  the  dilapidated  Fuerte  de  Santa  liabel. 

The  train  runs  along  an  embankment  skirting  the  W.  arm  of  the 
bay  and  intersects  several  hills.  To  the  left  is  Aha;  to  the  right  rises 
Monte  Vlfa  (p.  12),  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  bank  of  the  Zurriola, 
lies  the  Barrio  de  Oro$,  the  E.  suburb  of  (12  M.)  San  Sebastidn. 


Ban  Bebasti&n.  —  BaUway  BUtiona.  1.  Ettaddn  del  NorU  (PI.  a,H,3; 
Bestaarant,  d^j.  8,  D.  3Vs  ir.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uramea,  at  the 
Paente  Dftarfa  Gristina,  for  the  Korthern  Railway.  —  3.  Sstaeidn  d$  BUba9 
(PI.  F,  4),  see  p.  17.  —  At  the  first  of  these  the  traveller  wUl  find  the 
hotel  -  omnibuses  (fare  3  p.,  luggage  under  26  lbs.  50  c,  trunk  1  p.)  and 
cabs.  —  Omnibus  General,  see  p.  six.  —  Octroi  examination,  see  p.  xiii. 

HoteU  (comp.  p.  xxiv;  generally  crowded  in  summer).  *HdTBL  Gon- 
TiNBMTAL  (PI.  a*,  F,  3),  B.  from  6,  B.  3,  ddj.  6,  D.  8,  pens,  from  30  p.  &  *Hte. 
DB  LoNDBBS  A  d'Anglbtbbbb  (PI.  c  s  F,  8),  B.  from  4,  B.  IVs.  d^J.  4,  D.  5 
(incl.  wine),  pens,  from  15  p.,  these  two  m  the  Paseo  de  la  Goncha,  with 
view  s  •H6tbl  du  Palais  (PI.  b :  F,  3),  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  19,  B.  ficom  5, 
B.  3,  d^j.  5,  D.  8,  pens,  from  15-20  p.  ^  "Hot.  Ezccbba  (PI.  d*,  G.  2),  Paseo 
de  la  Zurriola,  pens,  from  15  p.  —  Hot.  Intbbnagiomal,  Galle^de  Prim  3, 
corner  of  Clalle  de  San  Martfn  (PI.  G,  8);  HdT.  db  Fbangb  (PI.  e-,  G,  2), 
Galle  de  Oaminos,  B.  1,  d^j.  SVzt  D-  4-5,  pens,  from  10 p.,  good;  HOt.  db 
Paris,  Galle  de  Fuenterrabfa  11,  near  the  Galle  del  Principe  (PI.  F,  3); 
Family  Hotbl  (French  landlord),  GaUe  Miramar  2  (PI.  F,  8),  pens,  from 
17 p.  (inol.  wine)-.  Hot.  Bebdbjo  (PI.  f^  G,  3),  Galle  de  Gaetaria  7,  com* 
mercial:  La  Pebla,  Galle  San  Marcial  37  (PI.  F,  8),  La  Plata  ft  Bblla 
Vista,  Galle  de  Zubieta  56  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  at  these  two  pens.  1015  (JnlyOct. 
15-25)  p. ;  Hot.  AbaSa,  Galle  de  Easo  8  (PI.  F,  3,  4) ;  HdT.  db  Biabbitz, 
Galle  de  Guetaria  8  (PI.  G,  3);  Hot.  Albbniz,  Galle  de  Vergara  16  (PI.  G,  3). 

Bestaurants  (comp.  p.  xxv).  Catino^  see  p.  11 :  Clvh  CantdhrieOy  corner 
of  Calle  Andfa  and  Galle  Miramar,  on  the  Goncha,  d^j.  6,  D.  8  p. ;  B&urdeUe 
(French),  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  35,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  p.  j  urbana^  The  Good  Taste 
(also  confectioner's),  both  in  the  Plaza  de  Guipiizcoa,  d^j.  4,  D.  4V3P* 

Oaf6a  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Novelty y  Alameda  15.  expensive*,  Orientaly  at 
the  tramway  terminus  (see  below);  three  Cafit  KtUg  (cor.  of  Alameda  and 
Galle  Garibay,  E.  end  of  Alameda,  and  cor.  of  Galle  de  San  Martin  and  Galle 
de  UrbieU);  C.  del  Norte,  Alameda  7;  Ca/i  del  Rhin  and  Royalty,  corner  of 
Avenida  and  Calle  de  Vergara;  Europa,  Calle  de  Hernani  3-5;  Ouipiizcoaf 
Plaza  de  Bilbao.  —  Oerveoeriaa  (p.  xxvi)  in  the  suburb  of  Gros  (PI.  H,  1,  2) 
and  in  the  suburb  of  Antiguo,  at  the  tramway  terminus  (Venta  Berri). 

Gab  per  drive  2,  per  hr.  3  p.,  double  fares  at  night  (12-7);  outside  the 
town  5  p.  for  the  1st  hr.,  3V2  p.  for  each  additional  hour. 

Sleotrio  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Alameda  every  1/4  hr.  to  Venta  Berri 
(PI.  B,  4),  in  16  min.  —  2.  Alameda  to  Ategorrieta,  every  7  min.  in  15  min.  — 
3.  Alanaeda  yi&  Ategorrieta  and  Pasajes  (comp.  PJ.  H,  2 j  20  min.)  to  Benterfa 
^'  ®.'  lOj***^-)-  —  4.  Alameda  to  Monte  Ulia  (p.  12),  every  20  min.,  in 
30  mm.  (there  and  back  1  p.  50  c).  —  6.  From  Galle  Elcano  (near  the  Gorreo, 
PI.  F,  2)  to  Hernani  (comp.  PI.  G,  8,  4)  every  25  min.,  in  60  min. 
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Xotor  Omnibut:  to  Tolosa  (p.  13)  from  the  Restaurant  La  IFrbana. 
Plaxa  de  Ouip^Jizcoa  (PI.  F,  2),  at  11.15  a.m.  and  6.45  p.m.  in  IV4  hr.  (^p.  60 
there  and  back),  and  from  the  Gaf^  del  Xorte  (p.  10}  via  Gestons,  Azpeitia, 
Loyola  to  AzcoUia  (p.  17)  at  8.30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  in  2Vs  hrs.  (6  p.). 

Post  Offlco  (Correo,  PI.  F,  2;  comp.  p.  zxiii),  in  the  Palaoio  de  la  Di> 
putacidn.  —  Telegraph  Of  flee  (PL  G,  SL  Galle  de  San  Martin  8. 

OatiAO  (Oran  Cosmo  Easoneme;  Pi.  F,  2),  with  terrace,  restaurant  (d(5j.  6, 
D.  8 p.))  entertainment-hall,  reading  and  gaming  rooms;  concerts  during 
the  season  6-7  A  8.30-11  p.m. ;  adm.  1,  after  7  p.m.  IVs  p.,  for  balls  or  other 
fStes  8  p.  \  closed  in  winter.  —  Band*  play  in  the  Alameda  also.        , 

Theatre  (comp.  p.  xxx).  Teatro  PtHnciptU  (PI.  F,  2),  Galle  Mayor.  Tealro 
Oireo  (PI.  F,  1),  Galle  de  Soraluce  (varieties). 

Ball  Games  (comp.  p.  zxxiT).  Froutdn  de  Atocha  (PI.  H,  3,  3) ;  Jed-Almt. 
near  the  Plasa  de  Toros  (PI.  H,  1,  2),  for  200O  spectators. 

Bull  Fights  (comp.  p.  xzxi)  in  the  height  of  summer  in  the  Plaza  de 
Toros  (PI.  H,  1,  2),  with  room  for  13,000  spectators. 

Warm  Baths  in  the  Casino  (see  above;  2  p.),  in  the  iVto  del  Odano 
(PI.  £,  F,  SL  and  opposite  the  Pescad^ria  (PI.  F,  2).  —  Bea  Baths  at  the 
Playa  de  BaUos  (PI.  £,  F,  8,  4;  25  c,  with  towels  50  c),  the  Playa  da 
AnHguo  (PI.  B,  C,  3,  4),  and  the  Playa  de  la  Zutriola  (PI.  G,  1,  2). 

Physicians.  Dr.  Vich^  French,  Paseo  de  los  Fueros  6 ;  Dr.  A.  Lerchundi^ 
UrbiAa  24;  Dr.  Ueelayeia^  Plaza  de  Guipuzcoa  15.  —  Chemist.  R.  Usahiaga^ 
Plasa  de  Guipi&zcoa  1. 

British  yiee-Oonsnl,  D.  A.  Budd,  Galle  de  Prim  5  (PI.  G,  3).  —  Lloyd*s 
Agent,  Florentin  de  Asqneta,  Galle  Gampanario  10. 

Booksellers.  Benquet^  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  28;  Pornei.  Galle  Elcano  2 
(sleeping-car  tickets);  J»  Baroja^  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitueidn  1-3. 

Banks.  Ba/nco  de  EtpcMa.  Galle  Garibay  26 ;  Cridit  Lyonnais.  comer  of 
the  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  and  Galle  Miramar ;  Jos4  Brunei  A  Co.y  Avenida'20. 
—  Honey  Changers.  Carraseo^  Avenida  de  la  Libertad  30;  Landaberea  y 
Echeverria,  Galle  Garibay  1. 

8an  Sebastidn  (pop.  28,813),  the  Basque  Iruchulo  or  Vonostiya 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  is  the  summer-resi- 
dence of  the  royal  family  and  the  most  fashionable  seaside  resort  in 
Spain.  It  occupies  an  extraordinarily  picturesque  site  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  Monte  UrguU^  a  rocky  island  now  connected  with  the  main- 
land, and  on  the  alluvial  ground  between  the  mouth  (*Rfa')  of  the 
canalized  Vrumea  on  the  E.  and  the  bay  of  La  Concha  on  the  W. 
The  fortifications  were  razed  in  1866  and  since  that  date  a  new 
town  has  sprung  up  to  the  S.  of  the  Boulevard  (Alameda),  with  wide 
streets  and  handsome  promenades. 

In  1813,  during  the  Spanish  war  of  Liberation,  the  town  was  stormed 
by  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops  under  Graham,  and  the 
Freneh  under  General  Bey  eompelled  to  surrender  the  fort  on  the  Monte 
Ui^l  fp.  12).  In  1836-36  the  town  and  fortress  were  beleaguered  by  the 
Carlist  forces  and  heroically  defended  by  the  Gristinos  with  the  aid  of  some 
British  auxiliaries. 

The  most  fashionable  resorts  are  the  promenades  skirting  the 
^Conolia,  a  noble  bay  bounded  by  the  Mte.  UrguU  on  the  N.E.  and 
the  Mte.  Igueldo  on  the  W.,  while  the  small  island  of  Santa  Clara 
shelters  Its  outlet  on  the  N.W.  Here  is  situated  the  Casino  (PI.  F,  2\ 
see  above),  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Alameda  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
park  of  Alderdi-^der  (Basque  ^beautiful  place'),  i/irhich  is  continued 
by  the  Paseo  de  la  Concha  (PI.  F,  E,  3,  4).  The  gently  sloping 
beach  is  excellently  adapted  for  bathing.   The  bathing-machines  are 
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drawn  by  oxen.  The  Gaseta  Real  is  the  bathing-honse  of  the  royal 
family.  —  Towards  the  W.,  above  a  tunnel  threaded  by  the  road  to 
the  suburb  of  Antiguo  (PI.  A,  B,  4*,  tramway  No.  1,  p.  10),  is  the 
unpretending  royal  Palacio  de  Afiramar  (PI.  0,  4),  built  in  1889-93 
ftom  the  designs  of  the  English  architect  Selden  Womum. 

In  the  New  Town  the  chief  features  are  the  Avenida  de  la  Libertad 
(PI.  F,  G,  3,  2),  shaded  with  trees,  and  the  Plaxa  de  Qmp<i%coa 
(PI.  'F,  2),  with  its  luxuriant  yegetation.  The  handsome  Palacio 
dt  la  Diputaeidn  (Pi.  F,  2),  with  the  rooms  of  the  ProTincial  Diet, 
has  a  fine  stained-glass  window  on  the  staircase,  designed  by  Eehena 
and  made  at  Munich,  representing  King  Alfonso  YIII.  confirming 
the  fueros  of  Guipuzcoa  in  1202  (fee  60  c).  —  In  the  Avenida 
de  la  Libertad  (No.  40)  is  the  American  International  School  for 
QirU  (InstUuto  Jntemaeionaljj  which  has  done  much  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Spain.  To  the  S.  of  the  Avenida  a  new  quarter, 
the  Barrio  de  Amara,  has  sprung  up  around  the  Gothic  church  of 
the  Buen  Pastor  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  4),  completed  in  1897.  —  !•  the 
Largo  de  la  Zurriola  (PI.  G,  2),  surrounded  by  flower  beds,  is  the 
Monument  of  Antonio  de  Oquendo^  the  Basque  commander  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  1631  and  1639,  by  Marcial  de  Aguirre  (1894). 

The  Old  Town  contains  few  objects  of  interest.  In  its  centre 
lies  the  Pla»a  de  la  Conitituei6n  (PI.  F,  2),  surrounded  by  arcaded 
houses  with  balconies,  all  the  windows  of  which  are  numbered  iii 
view  of  the  bull-fights  formerly  held  in  the  square.  To  the  E.  are 
the  PescaderCa  (PI.  F,  2;  fish-market)  and  the  church  of  SanVieente 
(PI.  F,  1),  a  Gothic  building  of  1507,  with  a  curious  W.  porch  and 
tower,  massive  buttresses,  and  an  altar  with  excellent  statues  by 
Ambrosio  de  Vengoechta  and  Juan  Triarte  (p.  Ixvii).  —  From  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  (PI.  E,  F,  2)  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the 
footpaths  which  ascend  in  curves  along  the  slopes  of  the  Mont« 
Urgull  (380  ft. ;  PI.  E,  1).  The  summit,  crowned  by  the  CkutiUo 
de  la  Mota,  is  not  accessible,  but  an  agreeable  walk  may  be  taken 
around  the  steep  slopes  (d/4  hr.).  On  the  N.  side,  halfway  up,  are 
the  graves  of  the  British  officers  who  fell  here  in  1813  and  1836 
(see  p.  11). 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamboat  (there  and 
back  50  c.)  from  the  Harbour  {^Puerto;  PI.  E,  2)  to  the  island  of 
Santa  Clara  (PI.  0,  2),  with  its  small  lighthouse  and  restaurant.  — 
From  the  Cdrcel  or  prison  (PI.  B,  3;  tramway  No.  1,  see  p.  10),  the 
Mte,  Igueldo(jJQ6  ft.-,  PI.  A,  2),  with  the  dilapidated  old  lighthouse 
(Torre  Igueldo)  of  1778  and  a  neWone  (Fani))  of  1855  (395  ft.),  is 
reached  by  steep  footpaths  in  40  min.   Extensive  view. 

Interesting  excursion  by  tramway  (No.  4 ;  p.  10)  to  the  top  of 
^Monte  Ulia  (755  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  San  Sebastian,  with  a  frequented 
garden-restaurant  and  a  magnificent  view. 

Otbxk  Excdbbions.  By  tramway  (p.  10)  to  Hemaai  (p.  13),  BmOtria 
(p.  9),  or  Pa$<^je*  (P-JO).  and  thence  by  boat  across  the  bay  to  Fort  Santa 
Isabel i  by  railway  (E.  2)  to  Zaraut  and  Gwiaria  (p.  17),  or  vii  Zarana  to 
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ArronchCettc  '3  (p.  17)  and  thence  by  carr.  to  Ai^eida  (p.  17)  and  the  con- 
vent of  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola  (p.  17)^  by  the  Hernanl  tramway  (No.  5; 
p.  10)  to  Attigarraffa  and  thence  on  horseback  to  the  (5  M.)  prehistoric 
rock  -  caves  of  Landorbaso ,  which  have  been  explored  since  1893  (guide 
necessary,  2  p.). 

The  Railway  to  Mieanda  db  Ebro  turns  to  the  S.  at  San  Se- 
bastian and  ascends  the  pretty  and  industrious  valley  of  the  Urumea, 
We  cross  the  river,  thread  a  tunnel,  and  reach  — 

16  M.  Hemani  (^HoU-Restaurants  Zauregui  and  Fayos^  both  in 
the  Plaza  de  los  Fueros,  at  the  tramway  terminus),  a  small  town 
with  1140  inhab.,  situated  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea, 
with  sombre. old  palaces  and  a  large  Churchy  celebrated  for  its  wood- 
carvings.  The  English  Legion  was  annihilated  here  by  the  Carlists 
in  1836.  Above  the  town  rises  the  dilapidated  Fort  Santa  Bdrbara, 
bombarded  in  vain  by  the  Carlists  in  1874. 

Tramway  to  San  Sebastian,  see  p.  10. 

The  train  now  ascends  steadily,  threads  tunnels  before  and  after 
(2OV2M.)  Andoafnj  and,  crossing  the  Leizardnj  enters  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Oria.  23  M.  ViUahona'CizHrquiL 

28  M.  Tolosa  (260  ft. ;  Fonda  de  Sistiaga^  Mendia^  Bustamente^ 
and  others) ,  with  5496  inhab.,  is  prettily  situated  in  the  green 
valley  of  the  Oria,  which  here  receives  the  Azpiroz.  In  the  main 
square  a  bronze  statue,  by  A.  Marinas  (1901),  commemorates  Col. 
F,  DugiolSy  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Carlist  campaign  of 
1875-6  and  in  the  Philippines  in  1898.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
has  a  colossal  figure  of  John  the  Baptist  on  its  facade.  Handsome 
avenues  on  the  Oria  and  the  Ber&Heguu  Most  of  the  numerous 
manufactories  are  engaged  in  making  paper. 

Motor  Cars  run  from  Tolosa  to  San  Sebasti^  (see  p.  11)  and  to  the  S.E., 
via  BetelHy  with  celebrated  mineral  springs  (June-Sept.),  to  Irurzun  (Posada 
Sarro),  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Alsasua  to  Pampeluna  (p.  211). 

The  train  penetrates  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  by 
several  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Oria  fifteen  times.  Numerous  well- 
to-do  villages  and  manufactories  are  passed.  To  the  left  rise  the 
conical  peak  of  the  Aralar  (4836  ft.)  and  the  serrated  ridge  of 
Ataun.  Beyond  (35V2  M.)  ViUafranca  we  reach  (38  M.)  Beasain 
(620  ft.). 

Between  Beasain  and  AUouua  (p.  14)  the  railway  makes  a  wide  sweep 
to  the  W.,  round  the  mountain.  There  are  also,  however,  two  direet 
BoADA  (10-12  M.),  one  vi&  IcUazdbal  and  the  AUo  de  Echegardte  (2510  ft.), 
the  other  through  the  valley,  via  Segura  and  Cegama^  and  then  over  the 
mountain-pass  of  Oizaurie  (p.  14).  If  we  do  not  go  on  to  Alsasua,  the 
best  way  of  making  this  attractive  excursion  is  to  ascend  by  one  road  to 
the  top  of  the  Alto  de  Echegardte  and  return  by  the  other.  The  church 
of  Gegama  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Carlist  leader  Tomaa  ZumalO' 
cdrreguif  who  was  born  at  Ormdiztegui  in  1788  and  fell  before  Bilbao  in 
1834.  —  The  Alcalde  of  Gegama  provides  guides  and  donkeys  for  the  ascent 
of  the  Aitzgorri  (p.  14).  The  route  leads  through  beech -woods  to  the 
cadmia  mine  of  Catavera.  The  top  commands  a  wide  panorama.  The 
night  is  spent  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Aranzazu ,  on  the  S.  slope. 
Thenee  we  follow  the  highroad  to  (6  M.)  (mate,  with  an  Augustine  convent 
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in  the  Benaissance  style.   From  Onate  we  driye  to  (12  M.)  Zumdrraga  (see 
below)  ▼!&  Udana^  TelleriatUj  and  legaxpia. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  Oria,  skirting  the  barren  lime- 
stone heights  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Adridn^  to  (41  M.)  OrmdizteguU 
the  frequented  sulphur-baths  of  which  lie  to  the  left,  adjoining  the 
viaduct  (330  yds.  long,  1 16  ft.  high)  over  the  valley.  It  then  ascends 
to  the  Arguiaano,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Urokt  by  a  tunnel. 

47  M.  Zam4naga  (1170  ft. ;  Hot.  Vgalde,  by  the  rail  statlooi 
clean),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Castillo  de  Ipen- 
arrieta,  built  in  1606  on  the  hill  of  Irimo  (2930  ft.),  is  the  birth- 
place of  Miguel  Ldpet  de  Legazpi^  the  conqueror  of  the  Philippiaes 
in  1569,  to  whom  the  province  has  erected  a  bronze  statue  designed 
by  Marinas  (1897).  Opposite,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Urola,  lies  the 
sister-town  of  ViUareal  de  IJreehu,  birthplace  of  the  Basque  poet  Jos^ 
Marfa  Iparraguirri  (comp.  p.  18),  who  also  is  commemorated  by  a 
marble  statue  in  front  of  the  church  (1894).  In  the  church  is  a 
monument  to  Oaspar  de  Jduregui  (d.  18441,  a  Basque  hero  who 
distinguished  himself  against  the  French  (1810-13)  and  in  the  first 
Carlist  war,  when  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Gristinos. 

Fbom  ZdilLbbaoa  to  Malzaoa,  16V2  H.,  brancb  -  railway  in  IV4  hr. 
(fares  3  p.  35,  2  p.  i6,  1  p.  60  c,  best  views  on  the  left).  Tbe  line  follows 
the  valley  of  tbe  Urola  for  a  short  distance,  then  ascends  the  slope  of  MonU 
TritnOy  and  penetrates  the  crest  of  the  hill  by  a  tunnel.  Sunning  high 
above  the  Amuola  and  threading  five  tunnels,  it  descends  to  (6  M.)  Anevola. 
Beyond  this  point  we  traverse  a  characteristic  Basque  landscape;  to  the 
right  and  left  rise  lofty  hills  clad  with  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  ferns,  while 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  a  mass  of  froit-trees.  Beyond  fuur  tunnels  we 
descend  in  a  sharp  curve  to  — 

10  M.  Yergara  (Hot.  Idarrtta).  a  town  of  2977  inhab.,  finely  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Anzuola  with  tbe  Deta.  The  Cowmtio  de  Verfforot 
concluded  in  1839  between  the  Carlist  general  Maroto  and  the  Spanish 
general  Espartero,  stipulated  that  the  Basques  should  lay  down  their  arms 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  first  Carlist  war.  The  churcb  of  San  Pedro  contains 
an  admirable  statue  of  Christ  by  Montafi^s  (p.  Irviii).  In  the  once  famous 
Seminario^  founded  in  1776,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Ignatius  by  Gregorio  Her- 
nandez. From  Vergara  to  Vitoria  vi&  Salinas  de  L^nia,  see  p.  16.  —  The 
line  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Deva  to  iWj2  M.)  Plaeeneia.  Tunnel. 
We  cross  the  Deva.  —  16V«  M.  Mdlzaga^  see  p.  18. 

Beyond  Zumarraga  the  line  rapidly  ascends  in  the  valley  of  the 
Urola,  and  between  (62  M.)  Brfncola-OfkUe  (1660  ft.)  and  (69  M.) 
Cegama-lOtzaurte  it  threads  12  tunnels.  We  ei^oy  a  series  of  flne 
views  of  the  fertile  valley  to  the  left,  and  of  the  limestone  heights 
of  the  Sierra  de  San  Adrian  to  the  right,  including  the  Ait%gorri 
(ca.  5260  ft.)  and>he  savage  Monte  Aran  (4940  ft.).  The  line  attains 
its  summit-level  in  the  thirteenth  tunnel  and  descends  through 
brushwood,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Alzama,  with  a  view, 
to  the  left,  of  the  Pizzo  de  Idiazdbal  (2160  ft.). 

65  M.  AUaBua  (1740  ft. ;  Rail.  Reatauranf),  prettily  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Araquil,  in  Navarre,  To  the  N.  rises  the  Sierra 
di  Aralar  (4825  ft.),  to  the  S.  the  Sierra  de  Andia  (4900  ft.) ;  farther 
off,  to  the  E.,  are  the  Pyrenees. 

From  Alsasua  to  Pcmpelvna  and  Castejdn  (Sara^ua)^  see  p.  211. 
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The  Madrid  railway  now  tarns  to  the  W. ,  passes  (6672  M.) 
Ola%agutidy  and  ascends  through  a  wide  valley  to  the  plateau  of 
AlavGy  which  still  bears  its  primaBval  name.  We  cross  the  water- 
shed almost  imperceptihly  and  reach  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  which 
carries  its  waters  to  the  Ehro.  To  the  N.W.  we  see  the  Mte.  Araz 
(p.  14);  farther  on  the  Paerto  de  Arlaban  (p.  16)  comes  into 
sight,  and  the  serrated  ridges  of  the  Pefia  de  Gorbea  (p.  25)  and 
the  Pefia  de  Amboto  (4455  ft.).  —  721/2  M.  Araya^  at  the  foot  of 
Mte.  Araz;  77  M.  Salvatierra.  Tunnel.  To  the  right  are  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Quevaray  built  in  the  15th  cent,  in  imitation  of  the 
Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  at  Rome. 

At  (83  M.)  Alegria  the  train  reaches  the  fertile  Concha  de  Alava^ 
watered  by  the  Zadorra  and  several  other  rivers.  This,  once  the  bed 
of  a  lake,  is  now  a  fertile  upland  plain  with  thriving  villages. 

92  M.  Yitoria.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hotel  Qdintanilla, 
Calle  de  la  Estacitfn  27,  3  mln.  from  the  rail,  station,  good  cuisine,  pens. 
9  p. ;  Hot.  PaixabAs,  Oalle  de  Postas  40,  cor.  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Inde- 
pendeneia,  with  a  small  garden  and  baths.  —  Oafes.  UniverscU^  Suite, 
both  in  the  Calle  de  la  Estacidn.  —  Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Plaza  de 
la  Independencia.  —  Bull  King  (Plata  de  Toro*),  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
new  town. 

Vilofia  (1635  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  AlSva,  with 
28,327  inhab.  and  numerous  factories,  was  founded  in  581  by 
Leovigild,  King  of  the  Yisigoths,  after  a  victory  over  the  Basques, 
and  was  taken  in  1198  by  Alfonso  YIII.  of  Castile. 

The  Calle  de  la  Estacidn  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  railway-station 
to  the  New  To^wn,  with  its  wide  thoroughfares  and  spacious  squares. 
From  the  end  of  this  street  the  Calle  de  Postas  leads  to  the  right  to 
the  Pla:^  de  Bilbao  (p.  16)  and  to  the  triangular  Plaza  de  la  Inde- 
pendencia. By  turning  slightly  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
de  la  Estaci6n  we  reach  the  Plaza  Nueva,  the  market-place  and 
winter-promenade  of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  arcades  and 
was  erected  in  1791  by  Antonio  de  Olaguibel  on  the  model  of  the 
famous  Plaza  Mayor  in  Salamanca.  The  Casa  ConsUtorial  (town- 
hall),  on  the  N.  side  of  this  plaza,  contains  the  'Machete  Yitoriano^ 
by  which  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Basque  Provinces  took  his  oath 
of  office:  *May  my  head  be  cut  off  with  this  blade,  if  I  do  not 
defend  the  fueros  of  my  fatherland'.  —  The  Plaza  Nueva  is  ad- 
joined on  the  W.  by  the  Plaza  de  la  Virgen  Blanea,  to  the  N.  of 
which,  on  the  slope  of  the  old  town,  rises  the  Gothic  church  of  San 
MIGX7EL.  The  high-altar,  carved  in  wood,  in  the  Renaissance  style  of 
the  16th  cent,  by  Juan  Veldzquez  and  Oregorio  Eerndndezy  is  deser- 
vedly celebrated  as  a  work  of  art. 

proceeding  to  the  N.W.  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Plaza  de  la 
Yirgen  Blanca,  we  soon  reach  the  Plaza  de  la  Provincia,  adorned 
with  a  bronze  istatue  of  Mateo  Beni^no  Moraza,  the  zealous  upholder 
of  the  Fueros,  unveiled  in  1895.  The  Palaoio  db  i^  Pkovincia, 
built  in  1858,  contains  a  fine  Crucifixion  (1643)  by  Ribera  (in  the 
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Sal6n  de  Juntas),  paintings  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1637)  by  the 
game  hand  (in  an  adjoining  room ;  fee  50  c),  and,  in  the  chapel,  a 
Madonna  by  Jtian  Cabezdlero  (p.  xci). 

The  Upper  Town,  known  as  La  Villa  SusOj  situated  on  the  low 
ridge  to  the  N.  of  the  new  town,  contains  little  of  interest.  It  is 
most  easily  reached  fiom  the  Plaza  de  Bilbao  (p.  16),  partially  by 
steps.  At  the  N.  end  stands  the  Cathedral  op  Santa  Ma&ia,  an 
unsightly  Gothic  edifice,  built  in  the  12th  cent,  and  restored  in  the 
14th  (p.  Ivil),  with  a  modern  tower.  The  sculptures  of  the  portal 
and  the  Gothic  tombs  in  the  interior  are  sadly  damaged.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  PietJi  ascribed  to  Murillo  (?). 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  town  is  the  pretty  Paseo  de  la  Florida^  with 
its  well-kept  grounds.  The  Paseo  de  la  8enda ,  to  the  S. ,  and  the 
Paseo  del  PradOy  beyond  the  railway,  call  for  no  remark.  Between 
the  latter  and  the  station  is  the  Convento  de  las  SakMat^  built  in 
the  Gothic  style  in  1880,  with  a  slender  tower. 

FxOM  ViTOEXA  TO  Vbroaba,  railway  under  construction,  open  as  far 
as  (13  H.)  SaUfMU  de  LSniz  (in  about  'A  lur.).  —  The  train  passea  (S'/s  H.) 
ViUarreal  de  Alava,  on  the  road  from  Vitoria  to  the  baths  of  Santa  Agueda 
and  Mondragon^  crosses  the  mountains  to  the  W.  of  the  Puerto  de  Arlaban 
(1740  ft.),  and.  attains  its  terminus  IV4  M.  short  of  (12  M.)  SaUnas  de  Liniz. 
Diligence  hence  past  the  baths  of  ArecJieoaleta  and  Mondragon  to  Vergara^ 
see  p.  14.  —  Don  Antonio  G^novas  del  GasUllo,  long  the  leader  of  the 
Conservatives  and  prime  minister  of  Spain,  was  assassinated  at  Santa  Agueda 
(see  above)  by  an  Italian  anarchist  in  1^7. 

Our  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  W. ,  intersecting  the  cel- 
ebrated Battlefield  of  Vitoria. 

The  battle  of  Vitoria  took  place  on  June  21st,  1813.  The  French, 
under  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  were  stationed  at  Tree  Patentee 
and  Stibif'cma  de  Alava,  to  the  "S.  of  Nanclaret  (see  below).  The  British, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  through  the  pass  of  PuebUt  (see 
below)  and  took  up  their  position  at  Subejana  de  MoraUi.  The  engage- 
ment ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  who  retired  to  Vitoria,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  soon  ousted.  Their  loss  amounted  to  6000 
men  and  120  guns.    This  battle  practically  decided  the  war  in  Spain. 

We  cross  the  Zadorra  before  and  after  (100  M.)  'Sanclares  de  la 
Oca  (1690  ft.).  To  the  S.  we  see  Castillo  and  Puehla  de  Argamdn, 
two  small  and  ancient  walled  towns,  lying  in  a  narrow  defile, 
through  which  the  lake  of  Alava  (p.  15)  was  once  drained.  —  107  M. 
Mantanos.  We  enter  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ebro^  here  a  Yery  in- 
significant stream.  The  train  crosses  the  railway  to  Bilbao  (R.  2) 
and  then  the  Bay  as,  an  afSuent  of  the  Ebro. 

112  M.  Miranda  de  Ebro  (1485  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant,  with  R.; 
Fonda  Egana,  Fonda  Troconiz,  both  at  the  station),  the  junction 
of  the  lines  to  Bilbao  (R.  2)  and  Saragossa  (R.  18).  Carriages  are 
changed  for  these  places.  —  The  town  of  Miranda,  with  4866  in- 
hab.,  a  ruined  castle,  and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  lies  1/2  M.  to 
•  the  W.,  on  the  Ebro. 

From  Miranda  de  Ebro  to  Medina  del  Campo  and  Madrid^  8eeR.3. 
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2.  From  San  Sebastidn  to  Bilbao  and  Santander. 
From  Bilbao  to  Miranda  da  Ebro. 

Eboh  San  SsBABTiAiir  to  Bilbao,  71 '/a  H.,  narroMr-gauge  railway,  Hrain 
de  luxe"  (1st  class  through-tickets  only)  in  dhrs..  (seat  in  the  ^coche-saldn' 
5  p.  extra);  ordinary  train  in  4-5  hrs.  (fares  13  p.  65,  10  p.  25,  6  p.  20  o.).  — 
FsoM  Bilbao  to  Santandek,  74  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  SVa-A  hrs. 
(fares  12  p.  16,  8  p.  60,  6  p.  65  c).  Trains  start  from  the  Concordia  Station.  -> 
FsoM  Bilbao  to  Misanda  db  Ebbo,  64  M.,  railway  in  2V4-3S/4  hrs.  (ffires 
12  p.  60,  9  p.  40,  5  p.  65  c.)-  Best  views  to  the  left.  Departure  from  the 
£9taci6n  del  Xorte. 

San  SebasUdn,  see  p.  10.  —  The  railway  skirts  the  coast  for 
some  time  and  then  traverses  a  picturesqae  region  of  fine  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  abounding  in  chestnuts,  fruit-trees,  and  maize.  31/2  M. 
Recaldt;  bi/2  M.  Lasarte;  6  M.  Zuhieta.  —  8  M.  Uaurbil,  situated 
at  the  hase  of  the  MendizQrrotz  and  watered  by  the  OWa,  contains 
the  ^casa  solar'  or  ancestral  mansion  of  the  Soroa  family,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  characteristic  examples  of  the  kind  in  the  Basque 
provinces.  —  10  M.  Aguinctga;  13V2  M.  Aya-Orio. 

I61/2  Zarauz  (Orand-Hdtel,  La  Perla^  less  pretending,  both  on 
the  beach;  Hot-Restaurant  Torre  Lucea^  see  below;  Hot.  de  la  Ter- 
raza,  near  the  station,  pens.  8  p.),  a  fashionable  sea-bathing  resort 
with  2287  inhab.,  lies  at  the  W.  eod  of  a  mountain- girt  plain.  From 
its  ship-yards,  famous  in  the  16th  cent.,  was  launched  the  *  Victoria', 
the  vessel  of  Juan  Sebastian  Elcano,  the  first  circumnavigator  of 
the  globe  (1519-22).  The  Casa  Contistorial  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent. ;  the  Palace  of  the  Duque  de  Oranada  and  the  Torre 
LueeOj  in  the  Calle  Mayor  (now  hotel,  see  above),  from  the  15th. 

20  M.  Ouetaria^  picturesquely  sitaated  on  a  peninsula,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Garate,  was  the  birthplace  of  Elcano  (see  above),  who 
is  commemorated  by  a  bronze  statue  (1861)  behind  the  Gothic  church 
of  San  Salvador  (13th  century).  The  harbour  is  protected  by  the 
fortified  Island  of  San  Ani6n^  connected  with  the  town  by  a  cause- 
way. —  21  M.  Zumaya  (2374  Inhab.),  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arola  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mte»  Santa  Clara,  has  several  cement- 
works  and  a  fine  church  containing  a  Flemish  painting  (side-altar). — 
22V2  M.  Arrona-Cestorui, 

Near  Ce$tona  (Hot.  Arteche,  Fonda  de  Roque  Arocena,  both  modest), 
^A  M.  to. the  8.  of  the  station  (motor-omnibus  to  Azcoitia  twice  daily  in 
1  hr.),  are  the  frequented  thermal  baths  of  that  name  (Batneario  di  Cetiona). 
About  3  M.  farther  to  the  S.  is  Azpeitia  (Hot.  Arteche,  Hoi.  del  Casino^ 
Hot.  Eceita,  all  plain),  a  small  town  of  2300  inhab.,  lying  on  the  ITrolOy 
amid  fine  mountain  scenery.  Hemp  soles  are  largely  manufactured  here. 
A  little  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  to  Azcoitia  (Fonda  Elonza.  poor),  is  the 
imposing  Convent  of  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  with  its  lofty  domed  church, 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1683  et  seq.  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Loyola 
{mgo  L6pez  de  Recaide;  1491-1556),  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1640), 
was  bora.  From  Azcoitia  motor-cars  ply  to  San  Sebastian  (comp.  p.  11), 
and  from  Azpeitia  twice  daily  in.  sammer  to  the  S.  to  Zumdrraga  (p.  14). 

25  M.  Iciar  (525  ft.);  about  3  M.  from  the  station,  on  the  Monte 
Anduz(2000ft.),is  the  celebrated  pilgrimage-church  of  the  Madonna 
of  Iciar  (extensive  view).  —  28  M.  Deva  (Hotel  Deva,  pens.  8  p., 
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well  spoken  of;  Hot  de  la  Alameda;  Hot.  de  la  Hilaria),  a  floorisli- 
ing  flea-l)atliing^  resort  (pop.  3000). 

Hotor-omDibufl  twice  daily  along  the  pietoresque  coaat  to  (3  M.)  the  fish- 
ing-town of  Motrieo^  birthplace  of  General  Gosme  D^mian  de  Ghurmca,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (1805;  monument),  and  (9V4  M..  in  1  hr.) 
LequeitiOf  a  pretty  little  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  (4200  inhab.). 

33^2  ^'  •^^'oto,  near  the  thermal  baths  of  tliat  name;  36  M. 
Elgoiha/r^  founded  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1346,  with  numerous  small-arm 
factories. 

38 Vs  M.  Mdltaga  Is  the  Junction  for  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
to  Zum&rraga  (p.  14). 

SGV^M.  Eibar^  with  manufactories  of  small-arms.  Beyond  (42  M.) 
Ermda ,  the  first  station  in  Vizeayaj  we  ascend  through  a  narrow, 
richly-wooded  glen,  one  of  the  finest  points  on  the  line.  Long 
tunnel.  We  then  descend  to  (46  M.)  Zaldfoar,  on  the  Azubia,  with 
sulphur-baths  (June-Sept.).  —  47  M.  Olacueta, 

61 M.  Durango  (^Buffet ;  Fonda  de  Eustaquio  de  Miota^  Olmedal  28, 
pens.  7  p.),  a  town  of  4300  inhab. ,  prettily  situated  on  the  DurangOt 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Azubla,  in  a  wide  upland  valley  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains.  It  contains  one  of  the  oldest  churches  (San  Pedro 
de  Tavira)  in  the  Basque  provinces.  Near  the  old  chapel  Humilladero 
de  la  Veracruz  is  a  stone  cross  (la  crut  triaga)  of  the  14-15th  cent, 
with  representations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  train  backs  out  of  the  station  and  descends  to  the  N.W. 
through  the  fertile  and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Durango.  54^2  ^* 
Euba.  —  57^2  ^'  Amorebieta,  also  the  station  for  Zomoza. 

Fbox  Amobsbista  to  Pkdebnalbs,  15Vs  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in 
1  hr.  —  We  thread  the  E.  slope  of  Monte  Viscargui  by  means  of  a  long  tunnel. 
—Vh  M.  ZugasHeta.  — 9Vs  M.  aii«rmoa(/'ofida  at  therail.  station),  a  small  town 
of  8250  inhab.,  splendidly  situated  on  the  Mundaeci^  was  the  seat  of  the  diet  of 
Vizcaya  until  the  abolition  of  the  fueros  (p.  i).  The  deputies  met  every  two 
years  in  front  of  the  Casa  de  Juntas^  under  an  oak-tree.  The  song  of  the  tree 
of  Guerniea  (^Guemikako  Arbola'),  by  Iparragnirri  (p.  14),  has  become  the 
naUonal  anthem  of  the  Basques.  —  Beyond  Guernica  the  line  descends 
through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Hundaca,  passing  several  small  stations. 
To  the  right  is  a  small  chateau  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  —  Prom  (I6V2  M.) 
FtdemaUs  a  tramway  (00  c.)  runs  via  (1  M.)  Mu$uiaea,  a  fishing-village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  (3  M.)  Bermeo  iffot.  OUnarrUtOy  pens.  7  p.),  the 
most  important  fishing-station  in  Vizcaya  (9000  inhab.),  with  the  Insant 
Asylum  for  the  Basque  provinces.  The  bay  (plaga)  commands  a  noble  pro- 
spect of  the  sea  and  coast,  extending  to  the  Cabo  MaelUaiaco.  with  its  light- 
house, on  the  N.W.,  and  to  the  hills  of  San  8eba$HAn,  (p.  11)  on  the  S.E. 

60  M.  Lemona;  661/2 M.  Zuazo-Oalddcano.  —  We  now  enter  the 
fruitful,  wine-producing  valley  of  the  Nervidn,  —  67^2  M.  Ariz" 
Do8^Camino8  (p.  26).  Tunnel.  —  7IV2  M.  Bilbao  {EataciiSn  de 
Achuri^  see  below). 

Bilbao.  —  Bailway  Stations.  1.  Estaddn  del  NorU  (PI.  C,  4),  for  the 
line  to  Miranda  de  Ebro  (p.  26) «  2.  EstacUkt  de  Santander  or  de  la  Concordia 
(PI.  C,  4),  for  the  line  to  Santander  (p.  22) ;  3.  Estaciiin  de  Portugakte  (PI.  C,4), 
for  Portugalete  and  La  Robla  (p.  169)  \  4.  Estaeidn  de  San  AgmUn  (PI.  E,  3),  for 
Mnnguia^  6.  Ettacidn  de  Lezama  (for  Las  Arenas;  PI.  D,  5);  6.  Estaci^  de 
Aehuri  (PI.  B,  C,  6),  for  the  line  to  Zumdrraga  and  San  Sebastian. 
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Hotelt  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hot.  d^Anglbtbrsb  (PI.  c^  D,  4),  Paseo  d^el 
Arenal,  entr.  at  Galle  de  Gorreo  2,  pens.  10  p. ;  GBAKD-HdTBL  db  Vizcata, 
Has*  Nueya(Pl.  D,  5),  pens,  from  16  p.,  witb  restaurant;  these  two  with 
omnibus  at  the  station.  More  in  the  Spanish  fashion:  Hot.  Continbmtal 
(PI.  b^  C,  4),  Arenal  4;  Hotbl  Galdona,  Calle  Banco  de  EspaSa  4,  near  the 
Galle  de  la  Cruz  (PI.  G,  D,  5),  with  confectioner's  and  ladies'  caf^;  Hot. 
Gaittabsico  (PL  d;  G,  4),  Galle  de  Bidebarrieta  14;  Fonda  Antonia,  Buenos 
Aires  9:  Hot.  Gatalina  (PL  e;  D,  5),  Galle  de  Ascao  2. 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  zxv).  AnHgtio,  Galle  de  Bidebarrieta  7  (PL  D,  5,  4), 
good;  Cafi-Rettamrant  Modemo,  Galle  del  Banco  de  Espana,  near  the  Galle 
de  la  Gruz  (PL  G,  D,  6);  Cttfi-Resicmrant  Condaly  Gran  Vfa  44. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  zxvii;  generally  with  Munich  and  native  beer  ou 
draught).  At  the  Hdt.  cTAngleterre  and  ffot.  Continental^  in  the  Arenal  (see 
above);  C€^4  del  Teatro;  Cafi  de  Comercio;  Cafi  Garda^  Cafi  Olimpia  and 
Cc^i  Lion^  <>r,  all  in  the  Gran  Via. 

Oabs  (ccches)  with  one  horse,  for  1-2  pers.,  1  p.  per  drive,  2  p.  per  hr.,  each 
addit.  pers.  V»  P«  more;  with  two  horses,  1-2  pers.  1V«  and  2Va  Pm  8-4  pers. 
2  and  9  p.  Between  n[iianight  and  daybreak  charge  according  to  bargain. 

Slectrio  Tramways  from  the  Peueo  del  Arenal  (PL  D,  4) :  1.  To  Algorta 
(p.  22)  via  Deusto ,  Luchana,  Desierto ,  and  Las  Arenas ;  2.  To  Banttwce 
(p.  22)  vi&  Olaveaga,  Luchana,  Desierto,  Sestao,  and  Portugalete  (p.  21); 
3.  To  Durtmgo  (p.  18)  viSL  Dos  Gaminos,  Gald^cano,  Zuazo,  Lemona  (p.  18  j 
branch  hence  to  Arratia  and  Ceanuri)  and  Amorebieta.  From  Geanuri 
diligence  twice  daily  to  Vitoria  (p.  16).  —  Tramways  drawn  by  mules 
(of  little  interest  to  foreign  visitors).  Three  linos  through  and  round  the 
Old  Town,  intersecting  each  other  at  the  Plaza  de  Arriaga,  by  the  Pa^eo  del 
Arenal  (PL  D,  4):  1.  Unea  del  Ensanche  (white  board),  between  the  Estacidn 
de  Achuri  (PL  G,  6)  and  the  Meroado  (Galle  de  Henao;  PL  G,  2);  2.  Linea 
da  V^lddromo  (blue  board),  between  the  Plaza  Vleja  (Galle  de  la  Bonda; 
PI.  G,  5)  and  the  Alameda  de  San  Ham^s  (Galle  Fernandez  del  Gampo; 
PL  A,  3,  2);  3.  Linea  del  Tivoli  (blue  board,  one  mule),  between  the  Plaza 
Vleja  (ArtecaUe;  PL  G,  5)  and  the  Galle  del  Tivoli  (PL  E,  2). 

Steamnw  ply  from  Bilbao  to  the  K  Spanish  ports  and  occasionally  to 
London  (comp.  p.  xv).  Apply  to  the  La  Bitica  Co.  (agent,  H.  de  Asqueta, 
Galle  de  la  Amistad  8),  tne  Serra  Co.  (Real  de  Asua  &  Go.,  Galle  de  la 
Estacidn  ^,  or  the  Ibarra  Co.  (Berge  &  Go.,  Gran  Vfa  6;  comp.  the  *Guia 
para  los  vit^eros",  mentioned  at  p.  xviii). 

Theatres.  Teatro  de  ArHaga  (p.  20;  PL  G,  4)*  Teatro  de  lot  Campos 
Eliteos,  Galle  Hartado  de  Am^zaga.  —  Bull  Eing  (Plaza  de  Toros)^  outside 
the  New  Town.  —  Ball  Game  iPelota ;  comp.  p.  xxxiv) :  Frontdn  Eiukatduna, 
Calle  de  Hurtado  de  Am^zaga;  others  in  the  suburbs.  —  Band  in  the 
Arenal  on  Sun.  and  festivals  at  midday  and  in  summer  at  7.30-10  p.m. 

Physicians.  J)r.  Campbell^  Gran  Vfa  30;  Dr.  Sierra,  Galle  de  la  Espe- 
ranza  21.  —  Druggists.  Bmgoa,  Galle  de  la  Estacidn  12;  Pinedo^  Gran 
Via  12.  —  Baths.    El  Nervidn,  Galle  Nueva. 

Banks.  Banco  de  Eepc^,  Galle  del  Banco  de  Bspana ;  Banco  de  Bil- 
bao, Plazuela  de  San  NicoUs,  near  the  Arenal;  C.  Jacqu^,  Galle  del  Gor- 
reo 1;  Banco  de  Yizcaya,  Gran  Vfa  l.( 

Photographs :  Lcmddburu  Hermanat  (KUmler)j  Galle  de  la  Gruz  11. 
Photographic  materials :  Compania  General,  Gran  Vfa  20.  —  Bookseller: 
E,  Vtrdes,  Galle  del  Gorreo  9. 

Post  A  Telegraph  Of&ce,  Alameda  de  Uazarredo  17,  19  (PL  D,  3). 

British  Consul,  A.  Maclean,  Galle  de  Hurtado  de  Am^zaga  18;  vice-con- 
sul, V'  de  Larrea.  —  American  Consular  Agent,  Liiie  Karaladee.,  Gran  Vfa  20. 
—  Lloyd's  Agent,  S.  J.  Dyer,  Galle  del  Banco.  —  English  Church  Service  at 
Portugalete  (p.  21);  chaplain,  Rev.  W,  O.  Kilpaek,  M.  A, 

Bilbao  (20  ft.  abo^e  sea-level),  the  capital  of  tbe  province  of 
Vizcaya  and  ranking  with  Santander  as  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  towns  on  the  N.  coast,  lies  finely  on  the  Nervidn  (Basque 
JbaUdbaZy  Le.  broad  river),  amid  partly  wooded  hills,  about  8  M. 
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from  the  sea.  Pop.  78,960.  The  town,  which  was  founded  hy  Diego 
L6pe%  de  Haro,  Lord  of  Biscay,  about  1300,  was  repeatedly  besieged 
by  the  Carlists  in  the  wars  of  1833-36  and  1874,  but  was  never 
captured.  The  Old  Town^  on  the  right  bank  of  theNervion,  has 
narrow  streets  and  is  closely  packed  between  the  riyer  and  the  hills. 
The  New  Totrn,  on  the  roomier  left  bank,  has  sprung  up  since  the 
last  Carlist  war,  but  it  is  already  much  larger  than  the  old  town,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  five  bridges.  It  includes  an  English  colony 
of  considerable  size.  The  river  has  been  canalized,  so  that  ships 
of  4000  tons  can  now  ascend  it  at  high  tide ,  while  a  large  outer 
harbour  has  been  constructed  at  Et  Abra^  at  its  mouth.  Bilbao  owes 
its  prosperity  mainly  to  the  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nervion.  These  have  been  known  since  hoar  antiquity, 
but  were  not  systematically  exploited  till  the  last  30  or  40  years. 

In  the  middle  ages  Bilbao  was  so  celebrated  for  its  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  that  the  Elizabethan  writers  use  the  term  HU>o  for  rajpier 
and  bilboM  for  fietters.  Thus  Falstaff  (*Merry  Wives  of  Windsor',  III.  6) 
describes  bis  condition  in  the  buck-basket  as  'compassed,  like  a  good 
Bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head\ 

The  most  frequented  part  of  the  old  town  and  the  focus  of  the 
life  of  the  entire  city  is  the  shady  Paseo  del  Arbnal  (PI.  D,  4), 
which  contains  several  hotels,  the  chief  caf^s,  the  Teatro  de  Arriaga^ 
built  by  Joaqufn  Rucoba,  and  the  church  of  San  Nico0s,  founded  in 
the  16th  cent,  but  entirely  remodelled  in  1743-56. 

From  the  Oalle  de  los  Fueros,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Arenal,  we  pass 
to  the  right  into  the  Plaza  Ncbva  (PI.  D,  6),  a  square  in  the 
style  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  in  Salamanca  (p.  160),  surrounded  by  lofty 
buUdings  and  by  arcades  which  are  used  as  winter-promenades.  — 
From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Plaza  Nueva  the  short  Oalle  de  la  Libertad 
leads  to  a  small  plaza  with  the  high-lying  Estaeidn  de  Lezama,  for 
the  railway  to  Las  Arenas  (p.  22).  Here,  too,  is  the  Institato  (PI. 
D,  6),  with  a  Library  on  the  groundfloor  and  a  small  Natural 
History  Collection  on  the  first  floor. 

The  Calle  de  la  Cruz  leads  in  the  opposite  direction,  passing 
(left)  the  church  of  Los  Santos  Juanes,  to  the  church  of  Santiago 
(PI.  0,  5),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  modern  facade 
and  tower.  At  the  back  is  a  large  hall  with  pillars.  —  The  Calle 
Tenderf a  leads  hence  to  the  Plaza  Vibja  (PI.  C,  6),  the  market-place 
of  the  old  town.  On  the  E.  side  of  this,  on  the  site  of  the  Alc£zar 
destroyed  in  1366,  is  the  church  of  San  Antonio  Abad,  a  Gothic 
building  of  the  16th  cent.,  partly  modernized  in  the  interior.  The 
Puente  de  San  Antdn  (PI.  C,  6)  was  erected  in  1878  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  old  bridge  of  the  same  name. 

The  new  pleasure-grounds  below  the  Paseo  del  Arenal  are  more 
attractive  than  the  parts  of  the  city  already  mentioned.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  N.  stands  the  Casa  del  Ayuktamiento  (PI.  E,  3),  or 
town-hall ,  a  handsome  baroque  edifice  by  Joaqufn  Rucoba  (1892), 
with  a  lofty  tower.    The  flight  of  steps  in  firont  is  adorned  with 
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marble  figures  of  Equity  and  Law;  tlie  Interior  contains  a  fine  vesti- 
bule in  Carrara  marble  and  a  large  banquet-ball  in  the  Moorish 
style.  —  The  Campo  db  Volantin  (PI.  E,  3,  2)  descends  along  the 
river,  commanding  a  series  of  beautiful  views.  The  continuation  of 
thia  street  (electric  tramway,  see  p.  19)  leads  past  the  (right)  large 
Jesuit  CoUege  to  the  suburb  of  DmstOy  which  contains  the  Co2e^io 
de  SordoS'Mudos  y  Ciegos  (asylum  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind), 
erected  in  1891.  Farther  on  the  road  leads  past  LuchafMf  Deaierto^ 
and  other  manufacturing  places  to  La$  Arenas  (p.  22). 

The  Nbw  Town  (EnsaneheJ^  on  the  leftbank  of  the  Nervi6n,  pos- 
sesses wide  streets  and  substantial  modern  buildings.  The  principal 
approach  to  it  from  the  Arenal  is  the  Puente  del  Arenal  or  de  Isabel 
Segunda  (PI.  D,  4),  which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  shipping  in  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  the  Calle  de  la  Estaoi6n  is  the  Plaza  Circxtlab 
(PI.  C,  3),  in  which  rises  a  bronze  Statue  of  Diego  L6pez  de  Haro 
(p.  20),  by  Benlliure.  —  The  finest  street  in  the  new  town  is  the  wide 
Gban  Vf  a  db  L6pbz  db  Habo  (PI.  C,  B,  A,  3,  2, 1),  leading  past  the 
Pkuia  Elfptica  or  de  L6pe%  de  Haro  (PL  B,  2)  to  the  Jardin  PUbUco. 
In  this  street  rises  the  new  Palacio  de  la  Diputaci6n  Provincial  (PI.  B, 
C,  2,  3),  in  the  baroque  style,  by  Luis  Aladr^n,  and  in  the  Plaza 
Elfptica  is  a  Statue  of  Senora  Casilda  Uturrizar,  Viuda  de  Epalza, 
a  public  benefactrix  (by  A.  Querol;  1906).  —  To  the  W.  of  the  Gran 
Vfa,  at  the  corner  of  the  Alameda  de  Urquljo  and  the  Calle  Ayala, 
is  the  modem  Gothic  church  of  LaResidencia  (PI.  C,  3).  —  To  the  E. 
of  the  Gran  Vfa  lies  the  Plaza  de  Trueha  (PL  C,  D,  3),  with  its  pretty 
grounds  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  poet  Traeba(p.  3),  adjoined  by  the 
church  of  San  Vicente  Mdrtir  (PL  D,  3),  a  Renaissance  structure  of 
the  16th  cent.,  with  three  aisles,  eight  massive  round  piers,  and  fine 
vaulting.   To  the  N.  is  the  Mercado  de  Ensanche  (market ;  PL  C,  2). 

Wallii  (very  attractive).  To  the  English  Cemetery  (Cementerio  Ingles), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervidn,  below  the  New  Town.  Many  British 
officers  are  buried  here.  —  From  the  Institute  (p.  20),  past  the  Catholic 
CemtUrf  (Campo  Santo  de  Mallona;  PI.  E,  4,5),  to  the  (1  M.)  high-lying 
Church  of  Bego^a^  a  building  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  a  tower  added  in 
1870.  The  hill  affords  a  splendid  *View  of  Bilbao  and  the  valley  of  the 
NerviiSn,  seen  at  its  best  by  evening-light. 

Fbom  Bilbao  to  Poktdqalbtb,  71/2  M.,  railway  in  V2  br.  (fares  90,  60, 
45  c).  —  Beyond  (21/2  M.)  Olaveaga  and  (S^A  M.)  Zorroza  we  cross  the 
Cadagua  and  reach  (41/2  M.)  Luchana,  the  junction  for  La  Robla  (p.  169).  — 
Tunnel.  —  6V2  M.  Desierio,  with  numerous  iron  furnaces  and  foundries. 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  Oalindo^  thread  a  short  tunnel,  and  reach  (6  M.) 
Sestao,  with  iron-works.  At  low  tide  the  broad  channel  of  the  river  here 
is  usually  dry.  —  71/2  M.  Fortugalete  {Hdiel-Restaurant  PortugcOete^  with  a 
view-terrace;  Bath  Retiaurcmt,  with  sea-baths,  both  on  the  quay),  a  small 
seaport  with  6200  inhab.,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nervida  in  the  Bay  of 
Bilbao.  The  narrow  streets,  with  their  balconied  houses,  stretch  pictur- 
esquely up  the  hillside.  At  the  top  is  a  tasteful  Gothic  church  and  in  the 
main  square  is  a  statue  of  Victor  de  Chdvarri,  a  local  manufacturer  (1908). 
There  is  a  small  Englith  Church  here  (p.  19).  The  ifueUe  de  Churruca^  a  quay 
wiu  good  views,  extends  from  the  station  past  the  PuetUe  Vizcaya  (p.  32) 
and  enda  in  a  mole,  «/s  M.  long,  erected  to  protect  the  harbour.  The  Lighi- 
house  at  the  end  of  the  mole  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  bay.  On 
the  low  B.  bank  are  Las  Arenas,  Algorta^  and  the  Punta  de  Gatea^  and  on 
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tbe  Bteep  W.  bank  is  Santurcty  all  with  prettj  yillas  and  eommanded  by 
the  fort  on  the  Monte  de  Sercmtat  (electric  tramways  to  Bilbao,  see  p.  19), 

The  intercourse  between  Portngalete  and  Las  Arenas  is  carried  on  by 
the  Puente  Vitcaya^  a  transporter-bridge,  constructed  in  1893  by  Palacio.  The 
flying-ferry,  about  16  ft.  abore  theTwater,  can  accommodate  70  persons  and 
crosses  the  river  in  1  min.  (fiure  10  c).  Lift  to  the  platform  (144  ft.  high), 
26  c.    View  simUar  to  that  from  the  lighthouse  (p.  21). 

Laa  Araiuui  (Hot.  AntoUn),  an  unpretending  sea-bathing  resort  (season, 
mid-June  to  end  of  Sept.),  is  connected  by  electric  tramway  (see  p.  19)  with 
Bilbao  and  (1 H.)  Algorta  (Hot.  Algorteno),  another  small  sea-bathine  resort, 
and  with  Bilbao  also  by  railway  (7i/s  M.;  20  trains  daily  %  fares  60,  35  c; 
station  at  Bilbao,  see  p.  18).  The  railway  goes  on  from  Las  Arenas  to 
(91/s  M.)  Plencia^  a  seaside-resort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 

Narrow-gauge  railway  from  Bilbao  to  Mataporquora  and  La  Robla^  see 
p.  169,  

The  Rail-way  feom  Bilbao  to  Santandbe  (narrow-gauge  ^  fares, 
etc.,  see  p.  17)  first  descends  the  valley  of  the  Nerridn,  then  ascends 
that  of  the  Rio  Cadougua,  passing  several  iron-mines.  6  M.  Irduregui ; 
8  M.  ZaramiUo,  Fine  monntainons  district.  11  M.  Sodupe, 

15  M.  Arangureny  with  a  large  paper-mill,  is  the  junction  of  a 
narrow-gauge  line  to  Valmattda  and  (82 M.)  Mataporqucra(j^.  169). 

—  The  line  threads  several  tunnels.  20  M.  Trctslavina;  22  M.  ilrcen- 
tales;  25  M.  Villavtfdt  de  Truefoi.  —  313/4  M.  Carranza^  with  sul- 
phur-baths. — 32 V2  ^-  MoUnafy  on  theRfo  Garranza,  the  picturesque 
ravine  of  which  the  train  follows,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river. 

—  371/2  M.  Qihaia;  40  M.  Vdalla.  We  descend  along  the  Rfo  Asou. 
43  M.  Marr&n;  45  M.  Ldmpias.  We  cross  the  Rfa  Garrasa. 

47^2  ^'  Treto  has  steamboat  communication  with  the  refuge- 
harbour  of  ^anfona  (Lloyd's  sub-agent,  Garlos  Albo),  finely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pefia  de  Santo&a.  On  both  sides  stretch  extensive 
fields  of  maize.  —  52  M.  Qama;  55  M.  Beranga,  on  the  Rfo  Solor- 
zano;  60  M.  Hot  de  Anero;  61 1/2  M.  Villaverde  de  Pontones.  Wh 
cross  the  Santo  Tomds  and  the  Niera.  —  63  M.  OrejOy  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  (IV2  M.)  Solares  (p.  24),  the  hills  of  which  are  seen  to 
the  left.  We  cross  the  Rfa  Tijero.  —  65  M.  HeraB,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Santander.  To  the  left  rises  the  Pefia  Gaharga.  We  cross 
the  Rfa  de  San  Salvador.  69  M.  AsHlUrOy  the  shipping-port  for  the 
ores  mined  in  the  district  of  Cabarga.  69 V2  M.  Maliano. 

74  M.  Santander.  —  Bailway  BUtiona.  1.  Estaeidn  del  Norte^  for 
the  railway  to  Madrid:  2.  FerrocarriUe  de  la  Coektu  for  Bilbao,  Astillero, 
and  Oyiedo  (p.  24).  —  Bteamen  ply  to  BiUbao  twice  weekly,  to  0{j6n  and 
Coft/fma  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xzir),  generally  crowded  in  summer.  Gbam  Hotel 
DB  Fkancisca  Gomez  (PI.  a),  Huelle  11,  12,  with  lift  and  electric  light; 
Hot.  Gontinsntal,  Calle  M^ndez  l^dnez  1  \  Hot.  Eokopa  (PI.  b),  Calle 
Mtfndee  Ndnez  2,  pens.  10  p.,  good.  —  Less  pretending:  Hotbl  Bbdon, 
Galle  Atanazares  8,  pens.  8-10  p.;  Gasa  MoboSo,  Galle  la  Blanca  26.  — 
Outside  the  town,  at  the  Sardinero  (open  only  from  16th  June  to  15th  Sept.): 
HdTBL  DE  Paris;  Hotel  Roma;  Hotel  Golina  •,  Hot.  Gastxlla,  Hot.  dbSoiza, 
Hot.  de  Hotubla,  these  three  less  expensive. 

Oafte-Sestaorants.  Cafi  Suizo^  Cafi  Aneora^  both  in  the  Galle  del 
Huelle.  —  Beer  at  La  Crue  Blanca,  Galle  San  Fernando  8,  and  La  Avutriaea^ 
near  Pena  Gastillo. 
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Gabs.  From  the  railway-stations  to  the  town,  as  far  as  Miranda  and 
the  Sardinero,  each  pers.  1  p.  \  from  the  town  to  the  Sardinero  14  pers.  2  p., 
to  the  stations  1  pers.  1,  3-4  pers.  2  p.,  each  addit.  pers.  60  c.  •,  1-4  pers. 
per  hr.  4  p. ;  doable  fares  between  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  It  is  .advisable  to 
make  a  bargain  beforehand.  —  The  Small  Boats  for  pleasnre-trips  have 
no  fixed  taiiff^  bargaining  necessary. 

Tramways.  —  a.  Steam  Tkamwat  from  Galle  Hemin  Cortes  to  the 
Sardioero,  every  i/a  hr.  in  15  min.  (fare  30  c).  —  b.  Mdlk  Tsam way  :  from 
Calle  del  Martillo  to  Miranda  every  20  min.  (16  c),  and  from  Puerto  Ghico 
via  Guatro  Gaminos  to  Pe%a  Castillo  every  V4  hr.,  in  Vs  lur.  (90  c.). 

Pott  Office  (comp.  p.  xxiii),  Galle  Bubio  2.  —  Telegraph  Office  (comp. 
p.  xxiii),  Plaza  Escuelas  6.   « 

Theatre  (comp.  p.  xxxj,  Galle  Arcillero  27.  —  Basque  Ball  Oame  (comp. 
p.  xxxiv),  Galle  de  las  Animas  4.  —  Bull  Fights  (comp.  p.  xxxi)  in  the 
Pkua  de  T<Mrot,  Guatro  Gaminos.  —  Ooncerts  in  summer  at  the  Sardinero 
Casino  (adm.  ca.  2  p.  50  c).  Bands  play  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Huelle,  9-11  p.m. 

Sea  Bathing  at  the  Plapa  del  Sardinero  (75  c,  incl.  cabin,  dress,  and 
towels }  bath  with  warm  sea-water  1  p.  76  c.)  and  the  Plai/a  de  la  MaadO' 
fe»»a(50c.). 

Physicians.  Dr.  M.  MarHnez  Ruiz^  Muelle  10,  12 ;  Dr.  E.  de  Oyarhide^ 
Galle  Daoiz  y  Velarde  17 ;  Dr.  J.  L&pez  Peredo,  Calle  Daoiz  y  Velarde  21.  — 
Dentists.  G.  MacConachy  (American),  Huelie  31;  Dr.  Benet^  Muelle  14.  — 
Druggist,  Dr.  HonUMon^  Galle  Hern^n  Cortes  2. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  W,  Single^  Muelle  25.  American  Oonsular  Agent, 
Famtino  Odriozola.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  C.  Hoppe  A  Co.y  Muelle  17. 

Photographic  Materials:  Cesar  del  CampOj  Plaza  de  la  Libertad. 

Banks.  Banco  de  Espa%a^  Galle  Velasco  3;  Banco  de  Santander.  Galle 
del  Muelle  2. 

SaniandtT.,  the  capital  of  a  proyince  originally  belonging  to  Old 
Castile,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  and  also  a  fashionable  watering-place,  is 
charmingly  situated  on  the  sheltered  ba^  of  its  own  name,  enclosed 
by  plctaresqne  hills.  Fop.  47,500.  TJire  climate  is  mild,  but  damp 
and  changeable.  Santander  is  divided  into  an  upper  or  old  town, 
with  an  old  castle,  and  a  lower  or  new  town. 

The  chief  centre  of  life  and  traffic  is  the  handsome  Plaza  »e 
Yblakdb,  with  a  monument  to  Pedro  Velarde^  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  *Dos  de  Mayo'  (p.  64).  Thence 
the  Galle  del  Muelle  (generally  known  as  ^el  Boulevard^),  with 
gardens  and  an  unimpeded  and  extensive  view  of  the  Pefia  Cabarga 
and  the  ranges  of  Solares,  Yalnera,  and  Tornos,  extends  to  the  £. 
to  the  small  harbour  (Puerto  Chieo).  Skirting  the  main  harbour 
is  the  Muelle  de  Maliano,  with  the  custom  -  house,  warehouses, 
wharves,  and  numerous  piers,  at  which  lie  the  vessels  embarking 
the  iron  ores  from  the  mines  of  Gamargo  and  Puente  Arco  (the 
loading  is  carried  on  mainly  by  women).  A  monument  here  marks 
the  spot  where  about  800  men  lost  their  lives  on  Nov.  3rd,  1893, 
through  the  blowing  up  of  the  steamer  'Machlchaco',  laden  with 
dynamite  and  iron  rails. 

The  Cathedral,  in  the  old  town,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
13th  cent.,  Is  somewhat  heavy-looking  and  has  been  disfigured  by 
restoration.  The  tower  rises  over  an  open  chamber  with  pointed 
vaulting.    On  the  high-altar  are  statues  of  the  martyrs  Emeterius 
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and  Geledonius  (p.  213),  the  patron-saints  of  Santander.  The  font, 
-with  an  Arabic  inscription,  once  formed  part  of  a  fountain.  The 
Crypt  (del  Cristo  de  Ahajo)  is  interesting.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town 
(tramway)  is  a  small  Exposieidn  de  Biologia  Maritima, 

Walks.  The  Alameda  is  pleasantly  shaded  with  trees.  The  Alameda 
Segunda  is  the  scene  of  the  annual  fair  (feria).  It  is  continued  by  the 
Alameda  AUa,  which  follows  the  crest  of  the  hills  bordering  the  bay  and 
leads  to  the  suburb  of  Mirancta^  passing  numerous  villas  and  gardens, 
the  Atalaya  or  signal-tower,  and  the  dUapidated  Fort  L6pet  BaUos.  —  The 
Camino  del  Sardinero  leads  to  the  £.  beyond  Miranda  to  the  Capilla  de 
lot  MdrtireSi  founded  by  fishermen  and  sailors,  and  on  to  the  bathing^places 
at  Sardinero  (fine  views  of  sea  and  coast). 

Excursions.  We  may  follow  the  coast  to  the  E.  via  the  Pft^ya  de  la 
Magdaiena  to  the  lighthouse  on  (he  fortified  Punia  del  Puerto  and  the  ad- 
jacent signaUing-station  (Semtl^foro).  —  To  the  N.  we  may  drive  to  Cabo 
May  or  ^  with  a  lighthouse  and  the  Puente  ForadOy  a  natural  limestone  bridge 
of  considerable  dimensions.  —  To  the  E.,  outside  the  bay,  lies  the  island 
of  Movro^  with  its  lighthouse,  a  pleasant  point  for  a  sail. 

Railway-excursions  may  be  made  via  Astillero  (p.  23)  to  (12  M. ;  train 
in  40  min.,  fares  1  p.  60,  1  p.  10,  86  c.)  the  thermal  baths  of  Solares  {Gran 
Eotely  a  modern  first-class  establishment,  pens,  from  8  p.  v  Hdt.  del  Balneario, 
under  the  same  management ;  Bot.  de  Madrid,  Hoi.  Pepina,  less  pretending), 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Miera  (excursion  to  the 
FuerUe  del  Franci*  recommended,  2V2  brs.'  walk  there  and  back);  and  to 
(271/2  M.  s  train  in  IV4  hr. ;  fares  4  p.  26,  3  p.  60,  2  p.  SO  c.)  the  thermal 
sulphur-patiis  of  Ontaneda  (Gran  Hotel). 

Fbox  Santandeb  to  Ovibdo,  136  H.,  railway  (Ferroearrdetde  la  Costa) 
in  7-8  hrs.  (fares  22  p.  66,  16  p.  90,  12  p.  36  c.),  a  picturesque  route  with 
numerous  stations.  6VsM.  Bezana;  7  If.  MogrOy  on  the  Pour,  which  we  cross.  — 
161/8  M.  Torrelavega  (Fonda  de  Horga),  the  chief  focus  of  the  iron-mining  of 
the  province  of  Santander,  wiUi  7800  inhab.  and  leather  and  sugar  factories, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sa^a  and  the  Betaya,  IV4  M.  from  the 
station  on  the  line  to  Palencia  (p.  161).  —  The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Saya.  —  I8V2  M.  Puente  San  Kiguel.  Excursions  may  be  made  hence  by 
scientific  visitors  to  (2V2  M.)  Bantilkma,  the  birthplace  of  Gil  Bias,  a  quaint 
town  with  two  Romanesque  churches,  on  the  Besaya;  and  thence  (key 
at  the  alcalde.  Place  de  Isabel  II ;  guide  2  p.)  to  the  caverns  of  Altamira^ 
with  remarkable  prehistoric  drawings.  —  The  train  now  crosses  the  Saya 
and  at  (28V2  M.)  Cabezdn  de  la  Sal  approaches  the  coast.  —  42  H.  San  Vicente 
de  la  Barquera  is  a  quaint  little  seaport,  with  portions  of  battlemented 
walls,  two  bridges  of  the  15th  and  18th  cent.,  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  de  los  Angeles,  of  the  13-16th  centuries.  —  As  we  skirt  the  coast 
we  have  a  view  of  the  Penas  de  Europa  (p.  167)  to  the  left.  At  (46  M.) 
Peeuie  the  Nanea  is  crossed.  —  50M.  Colonibree;  oGVaM.  Vidiago.  —  6SLM. 
Llanes  (Buffet^  D.  3  p. ;  Hot.  del  ITniverto,  at  the  station,  clean),  an  ancient 
seaport  and  manufacturing  town  with  19,G(X)  inhab.,  has  a  16th  cent.  Gothic 
church  and  remains  of  the  old  fortications  on  the  "S.  side.  —  At  (66  H.)  Oelorio 
are  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  11th  century.  —  81  M. 
Rihadeeella  (La  Perla  Gubana,  V2  ^«  fi'^m  the  station),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sella,  the  valley  of  which  we  now  ascend.  —  92  H.  Anondas  (Fonda  de  Vela, 
at  the  station,  unpretending),  at  the  junction  of  the  Pilofia  and  Sella,  has 
important  salmon,  trout,  and  eel  fisheries,  and  is  the  starting-point  for 
the  excursion  to  Covadonga  (p.  174).  —  We  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Pilona, 
traverse  a  tunnel,  and  cross  the  river  at  (98  H.)  Soto  de  DwSiaa,  101  H. 
Vilkmayor  Borines;  tunnel;  106V8  H.  Infieeto  (bufifet),  with  copper-mines. 
The  line  ascends  viSl  (11272  M.)  Fuente  Santa  (thermal  sulphur-springs)  and 
other  small  stations.  At  the  old  town  of  (114  M.)  Nava  is  the  Romanesque 
church  of  a  12th  cent.  Benedictine  monastery.  —  II71/2  M.  Lteres ;  123V2  M. 
Pola  de  Siero  (2000  inhab.),  in  a  coal-mining  district.  —  At  (126  H.)  I^orOia 
(buffet),  a  thriving  little  town  with  2000  inhab.,  we  intersect  the  railway 
from  G5j6n  to  Laviana  (p.  174).    131  M.  ColMo.  —  136  M.  Oviedo  (p.  170). 
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The  Railway  pbom  Bilbao  to  Miranda  db  £bbo  (fares,  etc., 
tee  p.  17),  Btarting  from  the  Estacidn  del  Norte,  passes  throngh  a 
tunnel  and  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  Neryl6n.  On  the  slopes 
are  many  iron-mines.  —  41/2  M.  Bos  Caminoa  (p.  18).  —  6  M,  Ar- 
rigorriaga^  with  a  paper-mill.  The  name  (Basque  *red-dyed  stones') 
commemorates  the  victory  of  the  Basques  of  Vizcaya  over  Ordoiio, 
son  of  King  Ramiro  I.  of  Asturias(848).  — 9V2  M.  MiravaZles,  with  a 
machine-factory,  in  a  pretty  wooded  district.  The  train  crosses  the 
river  eight  times.  —  13  M.  Areta^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orozco 
with  the  Nervi6n.  —  13^/4  M.  Llodio,  amid  vineyards  and  groves 
of  nut-trees.  To  the  right  are  the  small  ferruginous  and  saline  baths 
of  Luyando  (June-Sept.).  Near  by  is  a  stone  cross,  on  the  site  of 
the  Malato  Tree,  which  marked  the  N.  limit  of  the  recruiting  powers 
of  Castile  (comp.  p.  4). 

"We  cross  the  river  three  times  more.  —  21  ^2  M*  Amurrio  (605  ft.). 
On  the  slopes  are  several  Basque  farms  (p.  4).  —  The  train  continues 
to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Nervion.  The  next  bit  of  the  line  is  the 
finest  of  all,  a  rise  of  1400  ft.  being  overcome  in  about  20  M.  To 
the  left  the  view  extends  to  the  crest  of  the  Cantahrian  Mts.  and  in- 
cludes the  Pena  de  Oorhea  (6045  ft.).  The  valley  contracts.  To  the 
left,  about  650  ft.  above  the  valley  and  about  V2  ^-  distant  as 
the  crow  flies,  may  be  seen  the  higher  part  of  the  railway. 

251/8  M.  Ordufia  (ca.  930  ft.),  an  ancient  town  of  3300  inhab., 
frequently  mentioned  in  Basque  history,  lies  on  the  uppermost  level 
of  the  Nervi6n  valley,  a  high-lying  plain  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
abrupt  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Pena  de  Orduna  (6365  ft.). 

The  railway  ascends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  and  describes  a 
curve  of  7-8  M.  in  length,  the  ends  of  which  are  only  Y2  M.  apart. 
About  halfway  it  crosses  the  Nervi6n  and  threads  two  short  tunnels. 
To,  the  left  we  have  a  retrospect  of  OrduBa.  The  line  now  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Orozco.  34  M.  Lezama,  Another  great  curve  and  three 
tunnels  bring  us  to  (40  M.)  the  grandly  situated  InosOj  beyond  which 
the  train  ascends,  high  up  on  the  mountain-side,  with  fine  views 
(left)  of  the  deep  wooded  valley  of  the  Orozco  and  the  Pefia  de  Gorbea, 
to  the  Qujuli  Tunnel  (2045  ft.),  through  the  Montana  de  Oujuliy  the 
watershed  between  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.  The  line  then 
descends  through  an  oak-forest  to  (43^2  M.)  Izarra  and  enters  the 
attractive  valley  of  the  Bayas. 

51^2  M.  ZuazOj  with  sulphur  -  baths,  lies  to  the  left,  on  the 
steep  hillside.  The  valley  contracts  and  forms  the  limestone  gorge 
of  TechaB,  Tunnel.  —  55V2  M.  Pobes.  We  cross  the  river  several 
times,  and  descend  in  a  curve  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro. 

64  M.  Miranda  de  Ebro,  see  p.  16.  —  From  Miranda  to  Burgos, 
see  R.  3 ;  to  Saragossa,  see  R.  18. 
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3.  From  Miranda  de  Ebro  vift  Burgos  and  Yalladolid 
to  Medina  del  Campo  (Madrid,  Lisbon). 

1671/2  H.  Railway  in  5i/s-9  lira,  (fftrea  30  p.  35,  22  p.  75, 13  p.  66  c).  — 
For  ezpress-traias,  see  p.  8.  —  Seata  should  be  Uken  to  the  right,  as  far 
as  Pancorbo.  —  The  distances  are  given  below  as  from  Irun. 

Miranda  de  Ebro,  see  p.  16.  The  train  crosses  the  Ebro  and 
sweeps  round  to  the  E.  To  the  W.  we  see  the  barren  Monte  Bilihio 
and  the  Buraddn,  which  belongs  to  the  Sierra  de  Pancorbo  (Mantes 
Obarenes),  The  line  then  ascends  rapidly  to  the  Oarganta  de  Pancorbo, 
a  rocky  gorge  formed  by  the  OroneiUo.  At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 
to  the  left,  is  the  convent  of  Bujedo,  Beyond  two  tunnels  we  reach 
the  first  expansion  of  the  gorge,  where  we  obtain  fine  views  behind 
us  and  of  the  valley  of  Ameyugo  to  the  W,  We  then  cross  a  bridge, 
thread  a  narrow  part  of  the  defile,  and  beyond  two  more  tunnels 
enter  the  second  expansion  of  the  ravine  in  which  lies  (124  M.  from 
Mn)  Pancorbo  (2073  ft.),  a  wretched  village,  with  the  ruins  of  two 
castles,  Santa  Marta  and  Santa  Engracia.  Fine  retrospect  of  the 
serrated  cliffs  of  the  Montes  Obarenes.  —  We  now  reach  the  upland 
plains  of  Old  CastUe^  where  the  eye  is  wearied  by  the  interminable 
.expanse  of  corn-fields.  The  train  ascends  steadily,  at  first  along 
the  Oca. 

1381/2  M.  Briviesca  (2830  ft.),  an  unimportant  town  with  3300 
inhab.,  was  the  Roman  Virovetea.  A  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  held 
here  in  1888,  decreed  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
should  bear  the  title  *Prince  of  Asturias',  a  style  that  is  still  ad- 
hered to.  The  CapiUa  de  Sopraga,  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  the 
suppressed  convent  of  Santa  Clara  contain  admirably  carved  altars 
(p.  Ixvii). 

About  177a  M.  to  the  N.  ofBriviesca  (diligence)  lies  O&a,  a  little  town 
(1500  inhab.)  with  the  celebrated  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Salvador  (now 
suppressed),  founded  in  1011.  The  eonyent  contains  the  interesting  tombs 
of  four  kings  (comp.  pp.  Iviii,  Ixxii).  About  3  H.  farther  on  is  a  Bom&n  bridge 
across  the  Ebro  called  La  Horadada  (i.e.  'the  perforated'),  from  its  arches. 

1471/2  M.  Santa  OlaUa,  The  line  then  sweeps  round  PiedreUta, 
threads  four  tunnels,  and  reaches  the  plateau  of  the  BrCijula  (3160- 
3265  ft.),  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro. 
We  then  descend  along  the  small  Vega  to  (15772^.)  QuintanapaUa, 
In  the  little  church  of  the  village,  which  lies  about  1  M.  from  the 
station,  Charles  IT.  of  Spain  was  married  in  1682  to  Marie  Louise, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  — 
As  we  approach  Burgos  the  country  becomes  flat  and  dreary.  To 
the  right  appear  the  castle  and  cathedral  of  Burgos,  to  the  left  the 
Cartuja  de  Miraflores  (p.  37))  in  the  extreme  distance  is  the  Sierra 
de  la  Demanda  (p.  21  o).  Finally  we  cross  the  Arlan%6n  and  skirt 
the  Quinta  Promenade  (p.  36). 

1671/2  M.  Burgos,  see  p.  28. 

Beyond  Burgos  we  see  the  convent  of  Las  Huelgas  (p.  37)  to 
the  right.   Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  de 
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Covarruhias.  174  M.  QuintanUleJa;  180  M.  Estipar;  187  M.  Fttto- 
qnir&n;  1931/2  M.  Villodtigo,  the  first  station  in  the  province  of  Po- 
Uneia,  once  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  We  cross  the  Arlanz5n. 
200%  M.  Quintana  ('del  Puente'J. 

2071/2  M.  Torquemadaj  probably  the  home  of  Thomas  de  Torque- 
mada  (d.  1498) ,  the  notorioos  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain.  It  is 
situated  a  little  below  the  point  where  the  Arlanz6n  joins  the  Pisu- 
trgay  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.  We  soon  cross  the  latter  river.  — 
215  M.  Magaz,  with  a  ruined  castle. 

22OV2  M.  Yenta  de  Bafios  (2370  ft.  j  Rail.  Retiaurant,  with 
beds),  the  junction  of  the  railways  to  Santander  (R.  10),  Asturlas, 
and  Galicia  (R.  13).  About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station  are  the 
Bano8  de  CerratOj  the  spring  of  which  cured  Recceswind,  King  of 
the  Yisigoths,  of  the  stone.  The  small  basilica  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
erected  by  the  grateful  monarch  in  661  (p.  xlv),  is  the  oldest  church 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  but  was  entirely  restored  in  1906. 

The  train  crosses  the  Carridn  and  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pisuerga.  To  the  right  is  the  Canal  of  Castile  (p.  39),  which  inter- 
sects the  corn-growing  Tierra  de  Campos.  To  the  left  lies  Tariego, 
with  its  cave-dwellings ;  to  the  right  is  the  convent  of  San  Jsidro  de 
Duenas.  At  (223  M.)  Daenas  Isabella  the  Catholic  met  Ferdinand  of 
Arag6n  before  their  marriage.  — 233  M.  Corcos-Aguilarejo ;  236 1/2  M. 
Cabe%6n,  now  entirely  bereft  of  its  quondam  importance.  The  train 
crosses  tiie  Pisuerga  by  a  nine-arched  bridge,  and  then  the  Eagueva. 

243  M.  Valladolid,  see  p.  39. 

Fboh  Valladolid  to  Abiza,  169  M.,  railway  (one  throtigh-traln  daily) 
ia  9V4  h.ta.  (fares  90  p.  75 ,  23  p.  5,  15  p.  40  c).  The  most  important 
intermediate  stations  are:  12Vs  K-  Tttdela  de  Duero :  S71/2  M.  PeMaflel;  62  M. 
Aranda  de  Dnero,  a  pictaresque  old  town  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Douro, 
with  5740  inhab.  and  an  old  church  (p.  xlviii).  —  90  H.  San  Etteban  d9 
Qwrmcus  has  a  conspicuous  castle,  famous  in  the  Hoorish  wars,  and  a 
Hoorish  bridge.  On  the  surrounding  heights  are  old  watch-towers  (eUdlayat), 
—  95  If .  Osma  (Fonda  del  Fanfarrdn)^  an  ancient  Iberian  foundation,  also 
was  conspicuous  in  the  Moorish  wars.  It  has  a  Oothic  cathedral.  Near 
the  Tillage  of  Osma,  on  a  height  descending  precipitously  to  the  Ucero 
and  crowned  with  a  Hoorish  watch-tower,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Uxama.  —  1(B  H.  Qxiintanas  di  Qormaz  is  the  starting-point  for  an  excur- 
sion (7  hra.'*  ride)  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Termantia^  with  interesting 
caTe-dwelliogs.  —  126V2  M.  Almasto,  a  high-lying  town  of  2930  inhab.,  com- 
manding a  fine  mountain-view,  with  remains  of  the  old  walls  and  gates 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1810,  and  a  famous  bridge  over  the  Douro, 
180  yds.  long  and  having  thirteen  arches.  —  131  M.  Coseurita  is  the  junction 
of  the  railway  from  Torralba  to  Soiia  (p.  197).  —  159  M.  Arita^  p.  197. 

A  branch-line  (25Vs  ^m  in  2  hrs.)  runs  from  Valladolid  to  the  small 
tbwn  of  Medina  de  Rioteeo,  the  church  of  which  boasts  a  Custodia  by 
Antonio  de  Arphe  (p.  Ixiv)  and  other  works  of  art. 

The  train  now  enters  a  monotonous  plain,  covered  at  first  with 
pine-forests  but  farther  on  almost  treeless,  with  numerous  vineyards. 
It  crosses  the  Douro,  or  Duero,  a  little  above  Puente  de  Duero,  and 
then  the  Cega,  an  affluent  from  the  S.,  at  (26ii/2  M.)  Viana  de  Cega. 
Beyond  (264V2  M.)  ValdesiUlaa  we  cross  the  Adaja  (p.  43).  259  M. 
Matapowelos;  264  M.  Pozdldez. 
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2691/2  M.  Medina  del  Campo  (2370  ft. ;  Hot  de  la  Victoria,  pens. 
7  p. ,  very  fair ;  HaiL  Retiaurant^  B.  2V«  P-),  ^^  important  railway 
centre,  being  the  junction  (carriages  changed)  for  the  lines  to  Sala- 
manca and  Portugal  (R.  12),  to  Madrid  via  Segovia  (R.  7),  and  to 
Zamora  (see  below).  The  town,  an  old  place  with  6950  inhab.,  is 
picturesquely  situated  1/2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  Zapatdiel.  The 
collegiate  church  of  San  Antolin,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1503, 
contains  several  good  retablos  and  two  banners  of  the  kings  of  Castile. 
The  Castillo  de  la  Mota,  now  in  ruins,  was  erected  by  Fernando  de 
Carrefio  in  1440  and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
who  died  here  in  1504.  About  2Vs  M.  to  the  S.  are  the  Baths  of 
Medina  (pens.  6  p. ;  open  in  summer  only*). 

Fbom  Mkdina  dbl  Campo  to  Zamora  (p.  166),  56  H..  railway  in  31/4- 
4  hrs.  (fares  10  p.  80,  8  p.  10,  5  p.  40  c).  The  chief  intermediate  sta- 
lions  are  Nava  del  Rey^  Cattro  NtMo  (where  the  Dowo  is  crossed),  and  Toro, 

Co/fUimuaiion  of  the  Jovmey  vid  AvUa  or  Segovia  to  Madrid,  see 
pp.  42-48. 

4.  Bnrgos. 

The  Bailway  Station  {EOaddn  da  Ferrocarril;  PI.  G,  6)  lies  a  litUe 
^nt  of  the  way,  to  the  S.  of  the  city.  —  Despacho  Central  (p.  xiz)  at  the 
Hot.  de  Paris. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zxiv;  previous  arrangement  convenient).  *Hotbl  ds 
pAKfs  (PI.  ai  F.  G,  3),  Calle  de  la  Victoria  10,  V«  M.  from  the  cathedral, 
R.  3-5,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  3V«,  1>.  4,  pens.  10-15  p.,  with  ticket  and  luggage  office 
un  the  groandfloor;  ^OtRAX^D-RdrKL  Uhivxssal  (formerly  Monin;  Pi.  c,  F,  3), 
Calle  del  Almirante  Bonifaz  7  and  9,  pens.  7-10  p.;  Hotbl  Nohtb  t  Londres 
(PI.  b ;  £,  3),  Guile  de  Lain  Galvos  5,  pens,  from  10,  omn.  1  p. 

Cafes.    Cafi  Suizo,  Cafi  Jrit^  both  in  the  Paseo  del  EspoliSn. 

Baths.    Banot  de  lot  Jardines,  Calle  de  la  Puebla  35  (PJ.  O,  3). 

Book  tellers.  A.  E.de  la  Fuente,  Paseo  del  Espoldn  10 ;  Rodriguez ,  Plaza 
Mayor  49. 

Theatre  (PL  F,  3),  in  the  Espoldn.  —  Bull  Bing  (Plaza  de  Torot;  PL  G,2), 
near  the  Paseo  de  los  Vadillos.  Tickets  at  the  kiosqne  in  the  Plaza  de 
Prim  (PL  F,  3). 

Pott  Ofdee  iCorreo;  PL  F,  3),  Espoldn  58.  —  Telegraph  Ofiiee  (PI.  F,  2), 
Calle  de  Lain  Calvo  63. 

Principal  Attractions  (visit  of  one  day) :  Etpoldn  (p.  29)  \  Cathedral  (p.  30) ; 
view  from  the  Ccutillo  (p.  35)^  excursion  to  the  Cartuja  de  Mire^/lores  (p.  37). 

Burgos  (2785  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
and  the  seat  of  a  Captain-General  and  of  an  Archbishop,  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  monotonous  plateau  of  North  Castile,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Arlanzdn,  an  insignificant  stream  subject  to  dangerous  in- 
undations. The  city,  with  its  28,710  inhab.,  presses  closely  on  a 
hill  (300  ft.)  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  At  the  S.  W, 
base  of  this  hill,  on  a  site  partly  hollowed  out  In  it,  stands  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Gothic  aichitectuie  of  Spain. 
The  city  Is  surrounded  by  promenades.  The  fertile  plain  around 
Burgos,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  Las  Huelgas  (p.  37),  is  watered 
by  the  various  channels  through  which  the  Pico  torrent  (N.W.)  is 
led  and  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Arlanz6n.  —  The  summer  at 
Burgos  is  excessively  warm,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
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climate  is  one  of  the  coldest  in  Spain.  While  exposed  In  summer 
to  the  torrid  S.  'wind,  it  is  visited  at  other  seasons  hy  the  prevail- 
ing N.W.  and  N.E.  winds,  which  hring  the  cool  air  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  N.  Burgos,  and  not  Madrid,  is  the  true  source  of  the 
popular  phrase:  nueve  me&es  de  invierno^  tres  de  infiemo.  Andrea 
NavagerOy  Venetian  amhassador  to  Spain  in  1524-26 ,  asserts  that 
Hhe  sun,  like  everything  else,  has  to  he  imported  into  Burgos*. 
Snow  has  been  known  to  fall  here  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  Higtory  of  Burgos  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Ledn  and  Old 
Castile.  A  special  charm  belongs  to  it  as  the  home  of  the  national  hero 
of  Spain,  that  courageous  but  eruel  and  faithless  condottiere  Bocb^go  (Rug) 
Dicut  <U  Vivar  (1026-99),  known  as  the  Spanish  Campeador  (or  champion), 
with  the  Arabic  suffix  el  Cid  (8idL  Said  =  lord),  who  raised  himself  to 
the  position  of  ruler  of  Valencia.  We  can  still  tread  the  'solar*  ('casa  SQla\ 
p.  do)  on  which  stood  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  we  may  visit 
his  remains  in  the  town-hall  (p.  30),  where  they  now  repose  (since  1883), 
after  having  been  "originally  buried  in  the  convent  of  Cardefia  (p.  38)  and 
then  undei^oing  a  series  of  strange  vicissitudes,  including  a  partial  trans- 
portation to  Sigmaringen  in  Germany.  About  6  M.  to*  the  N.  of  Burgos  lies 
the  village  of  Ftvor,  whence  the  Gid  took  his  name.  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Agueda  (p.  35)  King  Alfonso  VI.  swore  solemnly  to  the  Cid  that  he  was 
not  the  murderer  of  his  brother  Sancho  (comp.  8oiUhey''t  ^Chronicle  of  the 
Cid*,  in.  11).  Ximena,  wife  of  the  Cid,  lived  in  a  small  house  near  the 
convent  of  CardeSa  from  the  fall  of  Valencia  (p.  290)  till  her  death  in  1104. 

According  to  tradition  Burgos  was  founded  in  884  by  Diego  Rodriguez 
POreeloe,  a  Gastilian  count.  At  first  it  was  under  the  protection  of  Asturias. 
However,  after  Ordono  II.  had  massacred  the  descendants  of  Porcelos.  the 
city  adopted  a  republican  form  of  government  and  elected  its  own  ^Ma- 
gistrados*,  the  first  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  NtjMo  Ratura  and  Lain 
Cahfo.  In  the  time  of  Femdn  Gonzalez  (p.  35)  it  became  capital  of  the 
countship  of  Castile.  Later  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Ledn  and  Castile  and  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  Old  Castile.  In  1074 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  instead  of  Auca  (now  Oca),  but  it  lost 
much  of  its  splendour  when  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  to  Toledo 
in  1087.  It  joined  the  Comuneros  (p.  60),  but  appeased  the  wrath  of 
Charles  V.  by  building  the  triumphal  gate  of  Santa  Harfa  (p.  29).  Thencefor- 
ward Burgos  merely  vegetated  ^  'nothing  remains  except  its  name*  says  a 
writer  of  the  17th  century.  In  modern  times ,  however,  there  has  been 
some  Improvement  \  and  Burgos  now  makes  the  impression  of  a  well-kept 
and  thriving  town.  —  In  1812  Wellington  besieged  Burgos  four  times 
without  success,  but  it  surrendered  to  him  the  following  year. 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  0, 6)  an  avenue  leads  to  the  N.  to 
the  river  ArlcatwSn.  Opposite ,  on  the  right  bank,  are  the  Paseo  de 
la  Isla  (p.  36)  and  the  Palacio  de  Justicia  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  in 
1878-83.  To  the  right,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  Plaza 
del  Institute,  is  the  former  CoUgio  de  San  NicoMa,  containing  the 
Instituto  Provincial  (PL  D,  4),  a  technical  academy.  Farther  to  the 
right,  in  the  Contrada  de  la  Merced,  is  the  old  Convento  de  la  Merced^ 
now  the  MiUtary  Hospital  (PI.  E,  4). 

The  Puente  de  Santa  Maria  (PL  E,  3,  4),  with  its  five  arches, 
leads  across  the  river  to  the  handsome  Paseo  del  E8pol6n  Yibjo 
(PL  E,  3),  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  hridge-pier  (espol6n  =  spur) 
where  it  begins.  It  contains  several  statues  of  the  *Reyes'  (see  p.  96) 
presented  hy  Charles  ID.  in  1747,  and  the  Theatre(Pl.  F,  3).  A  band 
plays  here  in  the  evening.    On  the  N.  side  of  the  Espol6n,  with  its 
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main  facade  towards  the  Plaza  Mayor,  stands  the  Casa  Consistorial 
(town-haUj  PI.  E,  3),  built  by  OonzdUz  de  Lara  in  1788.  The  8aldn 
de  8e9i(me9  contains  the  rough  wooden  chair  of  the  early  ^Jueces' 
Nuno  Rasura  and  Lain  Calvo  (p.  29).  Some  of  the  bones  of  the  Gid 
and  Xlmena  (p.  29)  are  preserved  in  the  CapiUa, 

The  picturesque  Piaza  Matob  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  with  its  shops  and 
arcades,  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon ,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  Statue  of  Charles  III.j  by  Antonio  Tomtf  (1784). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Espolon  stands  the  Arco  de  Santa  Xaria 
(PL  £,  3),  a  carious  gateway,  erected  in  1536-52,  flanked  by  semi^ 
circular  towers  and  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  with  statues  of 
Nufio  Rasura,  Lain  Calvo,  Diego  Porcelos,  Fern&n  Gonzalez,  the 
Cid,  and  Charles  V.  Above  is  a  balustrade  with  the  'plus  ultra' 
columns  of  Charles  V.  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Burgos.  Over  the 
arch  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  interior  is  a  small  Mateum  (fee  50  c.) ,  containing  the  Gothic 
tombs  o£Don  Juan  de  Padilla  and  his  wife  Luisa  (p.  Iviii)  and  of  2km  Antonio 
Manriquez,  both  from  the  convent  of  Fres  del  Val  (p.  39)*,  the  elaborate 
Renaissance  tomb  of  Don  Antonio  Salmento  and  his  wife:  and  an  enamelled 
*  Altar  Frontal  (12th  cent.)  from  the  convent  of  Santo  DomiDgo  de  Silos  (p.  38). 
Among  the  pictures  are  Scenes  from  the  Passion,  also  from  Santo  Domingo 
de  Silos ;  an  Ecce  Homo  of  the  Spanish  school  (16th  cent.)  •,  and  a  circular 
picture  of  St.  Anna  (i5th  cent.),  brought  from  Madeira.  The  glass-cases 
m  the  upper  gallery  contain  enamels,  works  in  ivory,  coins,  helmets,  and 
fayence.  —  The  collection  also  includes  Roman  statues,  inscriptions,  and 
architectural  fragments  from  Lara  de  los  Infantes  and  other  places  near 
Burgos. 

The  short  street  running  hence  to  the  N.W.  leads  to  the  Plaza 
del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  with  the  ArcMepiscopal  Palace  (PL  E,  3), 
and  to  the  small  Plaza  de  Santa  Marfa  (PI.  2;  D,  3).  We  now  find 
ourselves  in  front  of  the  imposing  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral.  To 
the  left,  above  us,  is  the  church  of  San  Nicolas  (p.  34). 

The  **Gatliedral  (PI.  D,  E,  3 ;  comp.  also  the  ground-plan  and 
p.  xlvii),  constructed  of  the  white,  marble-like  limestone  of  Ontoria, 
was  founded  on  July  20th,  1221,  by  Ferdinand  111.  (*el  Santo') 
and  Bishop  Maurice,  an  Englishman.  It  therefore  originated  in  the 
period  of  the  developed  Gothic  style,  though  it  was  not  finished  for 
more  than  300  years.  The  towers  of  the  main  fa^de  were  built  in 
1442-58  by  Juan  de  Colonia  [Hans  of  Cologne;  comp.  p.  xlvii) ;  the 
rich  octagonal  lantern  above  the  crossing  was  completed  by  Juan  de 
ValUjo  in  1667  from  a  design  by  Philip  Viga/mt  (p.  Ixii).  The 
lowest  part  of  the  W.  facade  was  remodelled  in  1790.  —  The  prin- 
cipal (S.W.)  facade  has  three  entrances.  In  the  middle  is  the  Puerta 
Principal,  adorned  with  statues  of  Ferdinand  III.,  Alfonso  VI.  (these 
two  from  the  old  building).  Bishop  Maurice,  and  Bishop  Asterio  de 
Oca.  The  two  smaller  doors  to  the  right  and  left  are  adorned  with 
reliefs  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Conception,  by  Jv  vn 
de  Poves  (1663).  Above  the  central  doorway  is  a  large  rose-window 
('estrellon'),  and  above  this,  in  the  third  stage,  are  two  large  Gothic 
windows.   To  the  right  and  left,  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  the  two 
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Towers  y  also  with  graceful  window  -  openings,  rise  to  a  height  of 
275  ft.  Above  the  pinnacled  galleries  they  end  in  docketed  spires, 
originally  surmounted  hy  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  best 
^Yiew  of  this  facade  is  obtained  from  the  church  of  San  Nicolas 
(p.  34).  In  the  Calle  de  Fernan  Gonzalez  is  the  N.W.  portal  (gener- 
ally closed),  the  so-called  Pwrta  de  la  Coronerid  (13th  cent.), 
whence  the  ^golden  staircase'  (p.  33)  descends  to  the  transept  of  the 
cathedral,  about  30  ft.  below.  The  early-Gothic  portal,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  Puerta  Alta  or  Puerta  de  lot  ApdstoUtj  is  profusely 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  is  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  gable.  The 
N.  door  of  the  transept,  named  Puerta  de  la  PtUejerCa  from  its  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  *Street  of  the  Furriers',  was  built  by  Francisco 
de  Golonia  in  1516,  at  the  expense  of  Abp.  Juan  Fonseca,  and  is  in 
the  florid  Renaissance  style.  We  now  walk  round  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  church,  passing  the  Gapilla  del  Condestable  (p.  32;  adorned  with 
coats-of-arms  and  statues  on  the  outside  also)  and  the  cloisters,  till 
we  reach  the  Puerta  del  Sarmental  (1220-30),  or  door  of  the  S.  tran- 
sept, a  lavishly  decorated  Gothic  work,  named  after  a  family  that 
owned  the  adjoining  houses.  Perhaps  the  most  imposing  feature  of 
the  whole  exterior  is  the  octagonal  Cimborio^  or  lantern  above  the 
central  crossing,  which  terminates  in  eight  crocketed  and  perforated 
pinnacles  adorned  with  statues. 

4t  is  not  a  little  curions,  and  perhaps  not  very  gratifying  to  the  amour 
propre  of  Spanish  artists,  that  in  this  great  church  the  two  periods  in 
which  the  most  artistic  vigour  was  shown,  and  the  grandest  architectural 
works  undertaken,  were  marked,  the  first  by  the  rule  of  a  well-travelled 
biahop  —  commonly  said  to  be  an  Englishman  —  under  an  English  princess, 
and  who  seems  to  have  employed  an  Angevine  architect^  and  the  second 
by  the  rule  of  another  travelled  bishop,  who,  coming  home  from  Germany, 
brought  with  him  a  German  architect,  into  whoae  hands  all  the  great 
works  in  the  city  seem  at  once  to  have  been  put'  c^Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain*,  hy  G.  B.  Street). 

The  *Intbkiob.  (open  all  day ;  fee  for  opening  the  closed  chapels 
1  p.),  which  is  300  ft.  long,  not  including  the  Condestable  chapel, 
is  remarkable  for  the  lofty,  spacious  effect  of  its  proportions.  The 
early-Gothic  nave  and  aisles  have  a  joint  width  of  82  ft. ;  the  tran- 
sept, ,194  ft.  long,  is  surmounted  by  Vigarnf's  octagon,  165  ft.  in 
height;  the  E.  end  of  the  church  proper  is  formed  by  the  Gapilla 
Mayor,  with  its  ambulatory.  Numerous  chapels,  all,  except  l^at 
of  San  Nicolas,  of  later  date,  surround  the  church  unsymmetrically 
but  not  unpicturesquely.  The  old  stained-glass  windows,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rose- window  in  the  S.  transept,  were  aU  destroyed 
by  a  powder- explosion  in  the  Castillo  (p.  35)  in  1813,  and  have  been 
mostly  replaced  by  modern  glass  made  at  Munich. 

The  ♦Octagon,  which  is  borne  by  four  massive  and  richly 
decorated  piers,  is  in  the  plateresque  style  (p.  li). 

The  four  piers  and  the  four  huge  Arcct  Torales  support  an  octagonal 
drum,  above  which  rises  a  dome  with  a  beautiful  groined  ceiling.'  The 
walls  of  the  octagon  are  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  and  the  city 
of  Burgos,  with  figures  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  with  many  other 
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•eulpturea.   Bound  it  run  two  horizontal  galleries  and  two  rowf  of  windows. 
In  the  angles  are  figures  of  seraphim. 

The  Goao,  built  in  1497-1512,  is  of  unusual  height.  The  two 
rows  of  SillerCa  (ohoir-stalls),  by  Philip  Vigamf,  with  some  later 
additions,  are  elaborately  carved  with  scenes  from  the  Bible,  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  «nd  so  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  core,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  magnificent  reja  of  1602,  is  the  enamelled  bronze 
monument  of  Bishop  l^urice  (d.  1238 ;  p.  30).  The  screened  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  capilla  mayor  date  from  1679.  On  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  coro  are  altar-pieces  by  JSist(p.  xci). 

A  visit  to  all  the  fifteen  chapels  occupies  a  considerable  time. 
The  following  enumeration  begins  in  the  right  (S.)  aisle. 

The  Capilla  dbl  SANifsiMO  Oeisto  (PI.  1)  is  so  named  from 
the  'Oristo  de  Burgos',  a  celebrated  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour, 
popularly  supposed  to  consist  of  a  dried  and  stuffed  human  body. 

The  Capilla  db  la  Pbbsbntacion  ,  built  in  1520  et  seq.  by 
Canon  Gonzalo  de  Lerma,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  founder  (in  the 
middle)  and  of  Canon  Jacobo  de  Bilbao  (by  the  pillar  at  the  en- 
trance). The  altar-piece  (generally  covered)  is  a  Virgin  and  Child 
by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  painted  at  Rome  about  1520. 

The  Capilla  db  San  Jxjan  db  Sahaqun  (PI.  2)  contains  the  tomb 
of  Beato  Lesmes  (*hijo  de  Burgos;  abogado  del  dolor  de  riiiones', 
i.e.  appealed  to  by  sufferers  from  disease  of  the  kidneys)  and  six 
paintings  of  the  Flemish-  Spanish  school  of  the  late  15th  cent. 
(master  unknown).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Belieario  (PI.  3),  with  a 
highly-revered  image  of  the  Virgen  de  Oca. 

We  now  reach  the  S.  transept,  with  its  magnificent  rose- window, 
and  from  it  enter  the  Capilla  db  la  Vi8itaoi6n  (PI.  4),  built  in 
1442,  probably  by  Jttan  de  Colonia  (p.  30).  In  the  middle  is  the 
•Monument  of  Bishop  Alonso  de  Cartagena  (d.  1456),  the  founder 
of  the  chapel,  by  Oil  de  Siloe  (p.  Iviii).  —  Opposite  this  chapel  is 
tbe  Puerta  del  Claustro  (p.  33). 

The  first  chapel  in  tbe  ambulatory  is  the  Capilla  db  San  Enri- 
que (PI.  5),  with  the  tomb  of  its  founder.  Archbishop  Enrique  de 
Peralta  (d.  1679).  Opposite  is  the  Saeristid  Nueva.  —  The  retablo 
of  the  high- altar  in  the  Capilla  Mayor  was  executed  by  the 
brothers  Rodrigo  and  Marttn  de  Haya  (p.  Ixvii)  in  the  Renaissance 
style  in  1577-93,  and  is  richly  gilded.  The  Tratsagrario,  behind  the 
altar,  contains  fine  ♦Reliefs  of  the  Passion  in  white  stone,  by  Philip 
Vigarnf  (1499;  comp.  p.  Ixii).  —  The  large  Capilla  db  Santiago, 
built  by  Juan  de  VaUejo  in  1524-34,  is  used  as  a  parish-church  and 
so  is  usually  open. 

Behind  the  presbytery  opens  the  large  •Capilla  dbl  Condes- 
TABLB,  built  in  the  richest  plateresque  style  by  8im6n  de  Colonia^ 
son  of  Juan,  in  1482  et  seq.  for  Constable  Pedro  Hemdndez  de  Ve- 
lascoj  Count  de  Ha/ro.  It  is  entered  by  a  fine  Portal,  adorned  with, 
reliefs  and  screened  by  an  admirable  reja  by  Cristobal  Andino  (1523). 
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The  vaulting  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  the  most  elaborate  tracery, 
and  the  windows,  between  which  hang  two  banners  of  the  Constable, 
contun  old  stained  glass.  The  high-altar  is  adorned  with  reliefs  and 
statnettes  (p.  Ixii) ;  the  fall-size  figures  of  the  central  panel  depict 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  In  the  S.  transept  is  the  'Altar  of 
St.  Anna,  with  charming  little  coloured  wooden  figures  and  reliefs. 
Adjacent  hangs  an  attractive  triptych,  perhaps  by  Oerard  David^ 
with  the  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nati- 
Tity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  In  front  of  the  high-altar 
are  the  magnificent  *T(mib8  of  the  Constable  (d.  1492),  who  was  also 
Viceroy  of  Oastile,  and  his  wife,  the  Dona  Mencia  de  Mendoza^  Con- 
deaa  de  Haro  (d.  1500) ;  comp.  p.  Ixi.  On  the  walls  are  portraits  of 
the  Gonde  and  Gondesa,  with  ^e  arms  of  Navarre,  Gastile,  and  Ledn.  — 
TheSttcristy  of  this  chapel  contains  a  painting  of  the  Penitent  Magdalen 
by  Giovanni  Pedrini,  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  a  fine  alabaster 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Ghild  (16th  cent.).  The  treasury,  with  ela- 
borate works  in  gold  and  silver,  is  shown  by  special  permission  only. 
The  following  chapels  (PL  6,  7,  8)  contain  some  good  Gothic 
monuments.  —  At  the  angle  between  the  ambulatory  and  the  N. 
transept  is  the  handsome  late-Gothic  mural  monument  of  Archdeacon 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Villegas,  the  chronicler  (d.  1636). 

In  the  old  Gapilla  db  San  NicolAs  (PI.  9),  by  the  left  wall, 
is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia  j  1492-1603),  at  one  time 
a  canon  of  Burgos  Gathedral. 

At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is  the  great  *E80aleba  Dosada 
(PL  10),  a  flight  of  39  steps,  built  by  Diego  de  Siloe  (p.  lii)  in  1619 
and  ascending  to  the  Puerta  de  la  Goronerfa  (p.  31).  It  is  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  the  founder.  Bishop  Fonseca.  The  balustrades  are 
heavily  gilt. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  Gapilla  db  Samta  A^a, 
built  by  8im6n  de  Colonia  in  1477-88.  In  the  centre  is  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  Bishop  Luis  Osorio  de  Acufia  (d.  1496),  by  Diego  de 
Siloe  (p.  Ixil) ;  to  the  left  is  that  of  Archdeacon  Bernardo  Dfaz  de 
Fuente  Pelayo  (d.  1492;  p.  Iviii).  The  handsome  rotable  of  the 
high-altar  by  Diego  de  Siloe,  richly  gilt  and  painted,  exhibits  the 
genealogical  tree  of  Ghrist  springing  from  the  breast  of  Jesse. 

The  Gapilla  de  Santa  Tbola,  built  in  1736  by  Churriguera 
(p.  Iv),  has  a  large  high-altar  and  a  gorgeously  painted  cupola. 

In  the  nave,  near  the  last-named  chapel,  above  the  first  triforium,  is 
a  CloeM^  probably  dating  from  1619,  with  the  popular  figure  of  Fapa  Ifoteas, 
which  is  Joined,  when  four  o'clock  strikes,  by  another  named  Martiniilo, 

The  noble  Gothic  *Gloistbbs  (ClauBtro;  open  all  day)  date 
from  the  14th  century.  They  are  entered  by  the  Puerta  del  Claiutro 
(p.  32),  which  is. adorned  with  figures  of  the  Annunciation  (left) 
and  David  and  Isaiah  (right),  a  bust  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  a 
relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  ancient  wooden  door  is  carved 
with  reliefs  of  Ghrist  entering  Jerusalem  and  Ghrist  in  Hades  (p.  Ivii). 
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The  cloisters  contain  many  statues  and  tombs.  Among  the  best 
of  these  are  the  ^Statues  of  Ferdinand  the  Saint  (p.  30)  and  his 
wife  Beatrice  of  Swabia  flSth  cent.),  on  the  N.  wall,  adjoining  the 
entrance;  a  relief  of  the  Annunciation  (by  a  small  door  leading  to 
the  cathedral) ;  the  tomb  of  Diego  de  Santandei  (d.  1523),  ascribed 
to  Diego  de  Siloe,  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (S.  wall) ; 
and  the  late-Gothic  tomb  of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Burgos.  The  beautiful 
tracery  in  the  arches  of  the  cloisters  should  also  be  noticed. 

The  SAGAisTfA  Antiotja  or  Capilla  db  Santa  Gatabina,  entered 
from  the  £.  walk  of  the  cloisters  by  a  door  adorned  with  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  is  a  rectangular  room  with  fine  vaulting.  Among 
the  chief  features  of  interest  are  the  painted  and  carved  capitals 
(hunting-scenes),  the  fine  cabinets  by  Pe&ro  Martinet  (1713-23), 
and  an  Annunciation  of  the  15th  century.  The  rich  collection  of 
tapestry  is  also  kept  here. 

The  adjoining  Capilla  dbl  Corpus  Chbisti  or  de  Juan  Cuchiller 
contains  the  tomb  of  this  ^head  cook'  of  Henry  III.  ('el  Doliente') 
and  that  of  Miguel  Esteban  del  Huerto  del  Bey  (d.  1283)  and  his 
wife  Uzenda  (d.  1296),  Condes  de  Castafieda.  Fastened  to  the  N. 
wall  is  the  celebrated  Coffer  of  the  Cidy  4a  doyenne  des  malles  du 
monde',  as  Th.  Gautier  calls  it,  which  the  Campeador  filled  with 
sand  and  pledged  for  600  marks  to  the  Burgos  jews  Rachel  and 
Yidas,  who  supposed  it  to  contain  gold  or  valuables.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  add  that  the  Cid  honestly  redeemed  his  pledge.  —  Ad- 
jacent is  the  Sala  Capitular,  or  chapter-house,  dating  from  1596 
and  containing  an  artesonado  ceiling,  a  Flemish-Spanish  triptych 
with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  saints  (15th  cent.),  and  an 
altar-piece  (el  Cristo  de  la  Agoula)  by  Mateo  Cerezo  (p.  xc). 

The  small  Gothic  church  of  San  Nicolds  (PI.  D,  3 ;  sacristan, 
Calle  Cabestreros  3),  dating  from  1505,  with  a  beautiful  carved  door, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  divided  by  pillars  and  roofed  with  fine 
vaulting.  The  'high  choir',  on  the  W.  side,  rests  on  four  sculptured 
arches  and  has  an  elegant  balustrade.  In  the  left  aisle  are  three 
Gothic  tombs  of  the  Maluenda  family  and  a  retablo  with  eight  paint- 
ings of  the  15th  cent,  (altar  itself  of  the  18th  cent.).  A  large  arch 
adorned  with  the  heads  of  angels  leads  to  the  *High  Altar  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Colonia,  which  is  lavishly  adorned  with  reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  Bible  and  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas.  Below,  to  the  left,  are 
the  founder  (Alfonso  Polanco)  and  the  Last  Supper;  to  the  right, 
the  founder's  wife  and  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  Below  are  the 
tombs  of  Alfonso  Polanco  (d.  1412)  and  Oontalo  Polanco  (d.  1505), 
with  their  wives.    The  church  is  at  present  under  restoration. 

A  little  to  the  N.  and  somewhat  higher  up  is  the  Gothic  church 
of  San  Esteban  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  built  in  1280-1350,  with  a  fine  W. 
doorway  surmounted  by  a  rose- window.  Inside,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  small  Gothic  chapel  over  the  font.  In  the  nave,  to  the 
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leffcy  below  the  Gothic  organ-gallery,  is  the  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  Lupi 
Gomiel,  in  a  fine  Renaissance  recess,  with  a  relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 
Adjacent  is  the  pulpit.  The  S.  aisle  contains  a  similar  recess,  with 
the  tomb  of  Rodrigo  Nefirias  and  Maria  Ortiz,  adorned  with  a  relief  of 
the  Scourging  of  Christ.  Here  also  is  a  handsome  Renaissance  portal. 
Above  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper, 
dating  from  the  16th  century.  —  The  small  Cloisters,  to  the  S.  of 
the  church,  call  for  no  remark. 

From  San  Esteban  we  ascend  in  5  min.  to  the  dilapidated  Castillo 
(PI.  0,  D,  2 ;  not  airways  accessible),  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  city,  the  valley  of  the  Arlanzon,  the  Cartuja,  and  the  mountains 
to  the  S.E.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  mighty  Fem&n  Gonzalez, 
Count  of  Castile  (d.  970),  who  strove  to  maintain  his  independence 
of  Leon,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Castilian  kings.  The 
Cid  was  here  married  to  Ximena  in  1074,  and  Edward  I.  of  England 
to  Eleanor  of  Castile  in  1254.  The  principal  apartments  were 
destroyed  by  flre  in  1736,  but  in  1812  the  French  were  able  to 
defend  the  fortress  successfully  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Descending  from  the  castle  towards  the  S.,  we  reach  the  Arco  de 
Femdn  Oon%dles  (PI.  D,  3),  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Philip  11. 
in  honour  of  this  great  Burgalese  (see  above).  To  the  N.W.  of  the 
arch  lies  the  Cementerio  (PI.  0,  3),  with  its  *  niche-graves'  (comp. 
p..  246).  Opposite  the  cemetery  Is  the  monument  of  Oen,  Juan 
Martin  DUt  (1776-1826),  'el  Empecinado'.  On  the  road  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  cemetery  are  three  stone  monuments,  erected  in  1784  and 
bearing  the  arms  of  Castile  and  the  Cid  (p.  29);  these  mark  the  site 
of  the  birth-house  or  Solar  del  Cid  (PI.  C,  2).  —  The  cemetery  is  here 
bounded  by  the  old  wall  issuing  tiom.  the  castle.  By  descending 
along  the  outside  of  this,  we  reach  the  Paseo  de  los  Cubos  (PI.  B,  C,  3), 
the  semicircular  towers  (eubos)  in  which  afford  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  style  of  the  old  Castilian  fortifications. 

A  monument  to  the  Cid  is  being  erected  in  the  pretty  grounds  of 
the  Paseo  de  la  Isla  (PI.  A,  B,  C,  3,  4),  to  the  S.W.  of  this  point. 
Passing  a  bronze  bust  of  Cervantes  (1905),  we  may  thence  proceed 
to  (1  M.)  the  Puente  de  Malatos  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  and  to  (V2  M.)  the 
convent  of  Las  Huelgas  (p.  37). 

From  the  Paseo  de  los  Cubos  the  Calle  de  la  Ronda  leads  to  the 
£.  to  the  church  of  Santa  Agueda  or  Gadea  (PI.  D,  3 ;  sacristan  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  church,  opposite  the  Semina/rio  de  San  Jerdnimo; 
fee  50  c.),  an  aisleless  Gothic  edifice,  famous  for  the  ^Jura  en  Santa 
Qadea\  or  oath  which  Alfonso  YI.  was  compelled  by  the  Cid  to 
take  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  (p.  29).  The  king  took  the 
oath  three  times:  first  by  the  cross  at  the  entrance,  then  by  the  bolt 
of  the  door  ('cerrojo';  now  preserved  inside,  to  the  left),  and  lastly 
by  the  Gospels  on  the  high-altar.  Alfonso  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  take  the  oath,  until  a  knight  exclaimed :  'take  the  oath  and  fear  ; 
nought ;  never  was  a  king  found  guilty  of  perjury  or  a  pope  ex- 

3* 
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communicated'.  To  the  S.  of  the  high -altar  is  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  of  the  church. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral, 
and  then  follow  the  busy  Galle  de  la  Paloma  and  Calle  de  Lain  Oalvo 
(PI.  E,  F,  3, 2)  towards  the  N.E.  The  last  side-street  to  the  left  in 
the  latter  brings  us  to  the  church  of  Ban  Gil  (Pl.E,  F,2),  a  building 
of  the  14th  century.  The  CapUta  de  la  NaUvidad  (second  to  tke 
left,  counted  from  the  entrance)  contains  a  richly  carved  altar 
adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (p.  Wiii).  In  the  next 
chapel  is  a  Santisimo  Cristo^  which  claims  to  be  a  more  authentic 
original  than  that  in  the  cathedral  (p.  32).  The  CapUla  de  lo8  Btyea 
Magos  contains  two  pictures  by  Raphael  Meng5(p.  71).  In  the  Ante- 
sacrlstfa  are  two  interesting  Gothic  wall- tombs. 

The  Casa  del  Cord6n  (PI.  F,  3),  built  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent, 
by  the  Condestable  de  Velasco  (p.  33),  lies  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Liber- 
tad.  The  arms  of  the  builder  and  of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  Men- 
doza  family  (p.  33),  are  shown  on  every  available  space,  connected 
by  the  'cordon'  of  the  Franciscans.  The  facade  and  the  Gothic  cor- 
nice with  its  finials  and  figures  were  thoroughly  restored  in  1907. 
A  curiously  decorated  gate  leads  to  the  Patio,  which  is  surrounded 
by  double  arcades,  but  has  been  marred  by  recent  alterations. 

Our  route  now  crosses  the  Plaza  de  Prim  (PI.  F,  3)  and  then 
leads  past  the  Palacio  de  la  Diputaeidn  Provincial  (PI.  1 ;  F,  3)  and 
the  Theatre  (p.  28)  to  the  Puente  de  San  Pablo  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  which 
here  crosses  the  Arlanzon. 

In  the  Barrio  de  Vega,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  long  Pa«eo 
de  la  Quinta  (PI.  G,  H,  4)  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Cartuja  (p.  37). 
To  the  right  is  the  Paseo  del  Espoldn  Nuevo  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  which  af- 
fords an  admirable  -view  of  the  city.  In  front  of  us  is  the  Calle  de 
San  Pablo,  leading  to  the  Calle  de  la  Calera  (PI.  F,  4),  in  which 
are  two  interesting  palaces.  The  Casa  de  Angnlo  (No.  27)  has  an 
imposing  facade,  flanked  by  two  towers.  In  the  middle  is  a  large 
doorway,  surmounted  by  a  richly  decorated  window,  and  there  are 
two  similar  but  smaller  windows  on  each  side.  —  The  *Ca8a  de 
Hiranda  (No.  29),  dating  from  1543,  gives,  even  in  its  present 
dilapidated  condition ,  an  excellent  idea  of  the  mansions  of  the 
ancient  noblesse  of  Castile.  The  facade,  notable  for  its  simplicity,  is 
flanked  by  small  circular  towers  with  flnials  and  gargoyles  (gdrgolaf). 
The  chief  portal,  with  Corinthian  columns,  is  richly  decorated  with 
sculptures. 

The  Entrance  HaU  is  connected  by  an  archway  with  an  Ante-Room^ 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon  borne  by  four  arches,  and  over  this 
is  a  dome.  The  handsome  Portal  to  the  Staircase  is  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured columns,  armorial  bearings,  and  frieses  of  amoretti.  The  barrel- 
vaulting  over  the  staircase  should  also  be  noticed.  The  Patio  is  surrounded 
by  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  supplemented  in  both  stories  by 
side-brackets  to  support  the  architrave.  Bound  the  second  story  runs  a 
charming  frieze  v^ith  figures,  medallions,  and  coats-of-arms,  and  higher 
up  is  a  second  frieze.    In  the  arms  appears  the  word  *paz\ 
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Excursions.  The  Seal  KonMterio  de  las  Huelgas  lies  about 
174  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Burgos  (comp.  p.  36  and  the  inset  map  on 
the  plan  of  Burgos;  noon  the  best  hour).  —  The  Huelgas  Qt^UibM, 
^pleasure « grounds')  del  Bey ,  originally  a  summer  chateau  of  the 
kings  of  Castile,  was  converted  by  Alfonso  VIII.  (1187)  into  a 
Cistercian  nunnery  for  noble  ladies  and  endowed  with  enormous 
revenues  and  extraordinary  privileges.  The  Abbess  *por  la  gracia 
de  Dios'  enjoyed,  as  ^Sefiora  de  horca  y  cuchillo',  the  power  of  life 
and  death ;  the  nuns  (formerly  100  in  number,  now  about  30)  are 
not  styled  'sores'  ('sisters')  but  'sefioras  dofias*. 

The  convent  and  churcli  were  built  in  the  Gothic  style  (p.  xlvi)  by 
Ferdinand  III.  in  1249.  The  entrance  to  the  convent-enclosure  is  formed 
by  a  Gothic  vestibule,  at)Ove  which  rises  a  handsome  tower,  called  the 
Atrio  de  lot  Caballeros  Crusados^  with  aeveral  tombs  of  knights  of  Santiago 
andCalatrava  (verger  at  the  third  gate;  50c.).  In  the  church  is  the  Coro 
de  lot  Capillanoiy  containing  a  banner  captured  from  the  Moora  in  the  battle 
of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  (1212)  and  the  kneeling  statues  of  Alfonso  VIII. 
and  his  wife  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Their  tombs  are 
opposite  in  Ihe  Coro  de  las  8^ra$  (closed  by  a  double  rcreen),  where  high  • 
mass  is  celebrated  every  morning,  attended  by  the  nuns.  The  CapiUa  de 
Santiago  contains  a  statue  of  St.  James.  —  The  Gothic  Cloisters^  built  by 
St.  Ferdinand,  the  ClaustriUai^  and  the  Sala  Capitular  are  not  shown. 

The  Hospital  del  Bey,  a  lodging-house  for  pilgrims,  Y2  ^'  beyond 
Las  Huelgas,  is  entered  by  a  beautifal  doorway.  The  church  has  a 
plateresque  vestibule  with  a  finely  carved  gate. 

Walkers  should  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Arlanzon  from  the  Puente  de 
Santa  Maria  (p.  29)  to  Las  Huelgas,  and  return  vi&  the  Puente  de  Malaios 
ftud  ihe  Paseo  de  los  Gubos  or  the  Paseo  de  la  Isla  (p.  35).  This  round, 
which  takes  about  V/^  hr.  on  foot,  may  also  be  made  by  carriage. 

The  Cabtujta  db  Mibaflobes,  situated  on  a  bare  hill  2^2  ^*  ^0 
the  S.E.  of  Burgos,  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments 
(open  on  week-days,  1-2.30  and  4. 15-6).  Carriage  about  10  p.  — 
Walkers  (1  hr.)  follow  the  shady  P<iseo  de  la  Quinta  (p.  36)  to 
(3/4  M.)  the  Fuente,  ^2  M-  beyond  which,  near  tte  end  of  the  paseo, 
they  take  the  broad  road  leading  to  the  right  to  (^4  M.)  the  railway. 
After  crossing  the  line,  they  keep  to  the  left  and  in  2  min.  reach 
the  Arco  de  la  Vieja,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  Henry  Ill.'s 
deer-park  and  chateau  of  Miraflores.  The  letters  JCRRR  over  the 
gate  are  the  initials  of  'Jesus  Christus  Redemptor  Rex  Regum'.  About 
1/4  M.  farther  on,  at  the  old  convent-farm,  we  take  the  route  to  the 
left,  which  leads  to  (V2M.)  the  — 

Carttga  de  Kiraflores,  a  Carthusian  convent  founded  by  King 
John  II.  on  the  site  of  the  royal  chateau,  and  rebuilt  in  1454  et  seq., 
after  a  fire ,  by  Hans  and  Simon  of  Cologne  (p.  xlvii).  It  is  still 
occupied  by  about  thirty  monks.  Visitors  ring  at  the  Portal  and 
pass  through  it  into  a  court,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  right,  is  the 
Porteria,  wllere  a  monk  awaits  the  visitors  (fee  1  p.). 

The  aisleless  Gothic  •Church,  with  coats-of-arms  on  its  facade, 
is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  westernmost  for  the  people,  the 
middle  one  for  the  lay  monks  (legos),  and  the  easternmost  for  the 
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priests  (saeerdotes).  The  late-Gothic  ^sillerfa'  in  the  last  section  is 
by  Martin  Sdnehez  (1488),  and  the  Renaissance  stalls  in  the  central 
section  are  by  8im6n  de  Bueras  (1568).  The  large  gilded  *Retablo 
of  the  high-altar,  with  its  numerous  statues,  is  by  Oil  de  Siloe 
(p.  Iviii)  and  Diego  de  la  Cruz  (1486-99).  In  the  middle  are  a  cru- 
cifix and  a  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  (a  symbol 
of  tliij  sacrifice  of  Christ)  j  below  are  kneeling  figures  of  John  II.  and 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  his  second  wife.  In  front  of  the  high-altar  is 
the  superb  marble  *Monument  of  the  same  monarchs  (Sepulcroa  de 
l08  Reyea)^  a  masterpiece  of  Qil  de  Siloe,  erected  by  their  daughter 
Isabella  the  Catholic.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  monument  of 
its  kind  in  Spain,  perfect  both  in  design  and  execution. 

The  monument  is  octagonal  (or,  rather,  siiteen-sided)  in  form,  and 
its  general  appearance  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  crown.  Round  the 
sides  are  statuettes  (each  a  masterpiece  in  itself)  under  delicate  canopies, 
sixteen  lions  bearing  escutcheons,  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Bound  the  top  is  a  double 
.  cornice  of  foliage,  birds,  and  animals.  At  the  four  chief  angles  are  seated 
figures  of  the  Evangelists.  The  recumbent  effigy  of  the  king  has  a  ring 
on  the  right  hand  and  holds  a  sceptre ;  that  of  the  queen  holds  a  prayer 
book.  At  their  heads  are  elaborate  canopies.  Between  the  figures  is  a 
low  marble  railing. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  ^Monument  of  the  Infante 
Alfonso  (d.  1470,  at  the  age  of  sixteen),  through  whose  death  Isabella 
attained  the  throne,  also  by  Oil  de  Siloe*  This  monument  stands  in 
a  recess  in  the  N.  wall  exuberantly  adorned  with  carvings.  Within 
the  arch  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  young  prince  in  a  richly  em- 
broidered dress. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Bruno  is  a  statue  of  this  saint,  by  Manuel 
Pereira  of  Portugal  (p.  Ixx),  formerly  in  the  cathedral ;  so  lifelike  is 
this  figure  that  Philip  IV.  said  of  it:  ^he  does  not  speak,  but  only 
because  he  is  a  Carthusian  monk'. 

The  convent  of  San  Pedro  de  OardeSa,  in  a  desolate  valley  5  M.  beyond 
the  Gartuja,  is  well  known  as  the  place  of  burial  of  the  Cid  and  Ximena  (but 
comp.  p.  29).    His  last  will  and  testament  ordained  his  interment  here:  — 

A  San  Fedro  de  CardeMa 

Mando  que  mi  cuerpo  lleven. 
The  convent  was  founded  in  537  by  Queen  Saneha,  mother  of  King  Theo- 
doric,  and  is  in  a  very  neglected  condition.  —  Babieca,  the  favourite  charger 
of  the  Cid,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  near  the  gateway  of  the  convent. 

The  MoNASTBBT  OF  Silos  also  deserves  a  visit  (two  days).  Diligence 
daily  (fare  6  p. ;  seats  should  be  booked  on  the  previous  day)  to  (30  M.) 
Barhadillo  del  Mercado  in  41/2  hrs.  Here  we  quit  the  diligence  and  meet 
the  mules  and  guide  previously  applied  for  to  the  Abbot  of  Silos.  An 
excellent  bridle-path  leads  from  Barhadillo  to  Silos  in  8  hrs.,  skirting 
the  historic  P^idn  de  Caratc. 

The  ancient  Abbey  of  Silos,  founded  before  the  Moorish  invasion 
(possiblv  by  King  Reecared  in  693),  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  small  village. 
Since  loBO  it  has  been  occupied  by  French  Benedictine  monks,  expelled 
from  France.  Visitors  are  hospitably  entertained  by  the  monks,  and  ladies 
are  lodged  in  a  neighbouring  house  (not  less  than  6  p.  per  day  shotHd  be 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  abbey).  —  The  cloisters  rank  among  the 
most  beautiful  Romanesque  cloisters  in  existence.    The  Lower  Cloister^ 
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birilt  by  St.  Dominic  (abbot  in  1047-73),  is  supported  by  an  arcade  of 
60  bays,  borne  by  137  columns,  arranged  in  64  groups.  The  capitals  are 
notable  for  their  variety  and  delicacy.  The  wooden  ceiling  is  adorned 
with  curious  paintings  of  the  14-15th  centvries.  —  The  Upper  CMstety  dating 
from  the  i2th  cent.,  has  136  columns,  disposed  in  68  groups.  ->  The  Abbtg 
Church  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  cent,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Romanesque 
structure,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  a  carved  doorway,  leading  to  the 
cloiaters.  Other  interesting  points  are  the  B^Ucario^  the  Chapel  of  St.  Dominic 
(with  the  saints  tomb),  the  Tretuuryy  and  the  Muniment  Room.  —  The 
P€tri*h  Church  of  Silos  contains  two  ancient  statues  of  the  Madonna,  one  in 
stone,  the  other  in  wood.  —  About  IVs  M.  from  the  abbey  is  the  narrow 
and  romantic  gorge  of  Yedas. 

The  convent  of  Fres  del  Yal,  3^/a  H.  to  the  N.,  on  the  way  to  Santan- 
der,  once  the  sumptuous  burial-place  of  the  Padillas,  is  now  a  brewery. 
Moat  of  the  architectural  remains  and  monuments  have  been  removed  to 
Burgos  Museum  (p.  90). 


5.   YaUadoUd. 

Kailway  Stations.  1.  Eeiaci&n  del  Norte  (PI.  A,  B,5),  for  the  N.  Rail- 
way from  Iriin  to  Madrid  (RR.  1  and  6)  and  for  the '^railway  to  Ariza  (p.  27). 
Special  expresses  with  restaurant-cars  run  4  times  weekly  between  Madrid 
and  Valladolid.  —  2.  Eetaci&n  de  Rioeeeo  (PI.  B,  1),  for  the  branch  railway 
mentioned  at  p.  27. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hot.  Modbbno  (PI.  d;  B,  3),  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stitucidn;  Siolo  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  Calle  Dona  Maria  de  Molina  2^  ComsRcio, 
Calle  del  Obispo  19  (PI.  C,  4);  Fbancia  (PI.  a;  B,  4),  Calle  de  Teresa  Gil  23, 

Sens,  from  8  p.;  EspaSol  (Pi.  c^  B,  3),  Calle  de  la  Pasion  4,  pens,  from 
p.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Railway  Reetauranty  at  the  Estacidn  del  Korte; 
Restaurant  de  Roma^  Calle  de  Santander  10,  near  Santiago  (PI.  B,  4). 

Post  Office  (Correo;  PI.  B,  4),  Calle  Mendizdbal.  —  Telegraph  Office, 
Plazuela  de  Santa  Ana  3  (PI.  B,  3). 

0»b8.  One-horse  (1-2  pers.)  50c.  per  drive;  two-horse  (4  scats)  1  p.; 
at  night  2  or  2Vs  p. ;  per  hr.  2  or  2Vs  p.,  each  addit.  hr.  IV2  or  2  p.  Higher 
fares  on  certain  festivals. 

Tramway  (drawn  by  mules)  from  the  Estaei&n  del  Norte  (PI.  A,  6)  via 
Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucibn ,  Estaeidn  de  Rioseco  (PI.  B,  1),  Plaza  de  Tores, 
Paseo  de  Zorrilla,  Calle  de  Miguel  iBcar,  Mercado,  Museo,  to  the  Audieneia 
(PI.  C,  3). 

Theatres.  Teatro  de  Colder^  (PI.  9 ;  C,  3).  —  Bull  Ring  (Plaza  de  Toroe\ 
outside  the  Puerta  de  Madrid,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Estacidn  del  Norte,  for 
13,000  spectators. 

VaUadoUd  (2270  ft.),  low  Latin  ValOioUium^  Aiabic  Belad  or 
Medinat  al  WaUd  (*town  of  the  governor^ ),  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
and  the  capital  of  the  old  Leonine  province  of  the  same  name,  lies 
In  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuergaf  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  Canal  of  Castile  (PI.  A,  1  j  p.  27)  and  by  the  Esgueva, 
The  last  flows  through  the  town  in  two  arms,  which  are  partly  cov- 
ered in.  Pop.  63,530.  In  history  Yalladolld  is  famous  as  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
married  here  in  1469.  Under  Philip  IL  and  Philip  III.  Valladolid 
was  for  a  time  the  royal  headquarters  and  the  capital  of  the  great 
Spanish  empire  (comp.  pp.  129,  60).  Its  commerce  and  industry 
are  not  very  important.  —  It  was  at  Valladolid  that  Gil  Bias  prac* 
tised  medicine  under  Dr.  Sangrado. 
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In  the  Campo  Orande  (PI.  A,  4,  5),  a  park  near  the  Estaci6n  del 
Norte,  a  National  Honument  to  ColumbuB  (p.  41),  by  SusiUOy  was 
erected  in  1905.  On  a  lofty  pedestal,  surrounded  by  allegorical 
figures  and  reliefs,  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Colnxnbus,  behind  him 
Spain  holding  a  cross  and  a  chalice.  At  the  N.  angle  of  the  park  is 
a  bronze  statue  of  Josi  ZorriUay  the  poet  (1817-93),  by  Garretero, 
erected  in  1900.  —  In  the  Calle  de  Miguel  Iscar,  diverging  to  the 
right,  is  the  House  of  Cervantes  (PI.  1,  B  4 ;  p.  106),  occupied  by  the 
immortal  novelist  from  1603  to  1606.    It  now  belongs  to  the  state. 

The  Plaza  db  la  Con8tituoi6n  (PI.  B,  3),  the  focus  of  the  city's 
life,  containing  many  aroaded  shops  and  the  Casa  del  Ayuntamienio^ 
is  embellished  with  a  bronze  statue  of  CowU  Pedro  Ans-Qre*^  a  public 
benefactor,  by  A.  Garretero  (1904).  —  To  the  E.  of  this  square  lie 
the  Plaza  de  la  Fuente  Dorada  (PI.  B,  3)  and  the  small  Plaza  del 
Ochavo,  where  Count  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  136),  the  once  all-power- 
ful favourite  of  John  HI.,  was  executed  in  1453.  —  A  little  farther 
to  the  E.  rises  the  — 

Cathedral  (PI.  0, 3, 4),  a  structure  in  the  late-Renaissance  style, 
begun  hyJuan  de  Herrera  (p.  liv)  in  1585  and  afterwards  continued 
by  Churriguera,  According  to  Herrera's  design  the  church  was  to 
consist  of  nave  and  choir,  furnished  with  aisles,  and  separated  by 
a  dome-covered  transept ;  both  sides  were  to  be  flanked  with  rows 
of  chapels,  and  there  were  to  be  four  towers  at  the  corners;  but  this 
scheme  was  never  carried  out.  The  tower  fell  in  1841,  but  has  been 
rebuilt.  The  interior  is  402  ft.  long  and  207  ft.  wide.  The  fine  choir- 
stalls  are  partly  in  the  Renaissance  style  and  were  designed  by 
Herrera  for  the  church  of  San  Pablo  (p.  41).  Among  the  other 
contents  are  two  paintings  by  Luca  Oiordano  and  the  tomb  of  Count 
Pedro  AnsHrez  (see  above).  —  The  sacristy  contains  the  masterpiece 
of  Juan  de  Arphe  (p.  Ixiv) :  a  silver  custodia  or  monstrance,  in  the 
form  of  a  temple,  6^2  ft.  in  height  and  140  lbs.  in  weight;  it  is 
adorned  with  statuettes  of  Adam  and  Eve.  —  Herrera's  original 
model  of  the  cathedral  is  preserved  in  the  muniment-room. 

Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  Baata 
Haria  la  Antigiui  (I^l-  3 ;  G,  3, 4),  most  of  which  belongs  to  the  12- 
13th  centuries,  with  an  earlier  Romanesque  W.  steeple,  culminating 
in  a  high-pitched  roof  (at  present  under  restoration).  The  early- 
Gothic  interior  has  a  Coro  Alto  (gallery)  on  the  W.  wall,  handsome 
circular  piers,  and  three  parallel  apses.  The  elaborate  high-altar  is 
by  Juan  de  Juni  (1556).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  church  are  the  Ro- 
manesque cloisters  (now  entirely  restored). 

The  University  (PI.  C,  4),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plaza,  is  a 
handsome  baroque  building  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  an  elaborately 
adorned  portal.  In  front  of  it,  a  bronze  monument  to  Cervantes  was 
erected  in  1877.  The  university  was  founded  in  1346  and  has  facul- 
ties of  law,  science,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  with  42  professors 
and  1400  students.    The  Library  contains  34,000  vols.;  among  the 
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308  MSS.  is  a  splendid  codex  of  tlie  Gommentary  ou  the  Apocalypse 
by  Beatns  (970).  —  A  little  to  the  S.E.  stends  the  old  — 

Golegio  de  Baata  Cms,  built  by  Enrique  de  Ega»  (p.  lii)  in 
1480-92,  some  years  earlier  than  his  hospital  of  the  same  name  at 
Toledo  (p.  140).  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  plateresque  style.  In 
the  lunette  over  the  door  is  a  group  of  the  founder,  Bishop  Mendoza, 
on  his  knees  before  St.  Helena.  The  interior  contains  a  Kiueam 
(PI.  C,  4;  open  daily,  10-2),  which  deserves  a  visit  for  its  collection 
of  admirable  sculptures  in  wood  by  AUmso  Berruguete  (p.  Ixili ;  choir- 
stalls  from  San  Benito,  p.  42),  Juan  de  Juni  (p.  Ixvii),  Oregorio 
Herndndez  (p.  Ixvli),  and  others,  and  for  two  bronze  statues  by  Pompeo 
Leoni  (p.  Ixlv).  It  also  contains  a  few  good  paintings  by  modem 
Spanish  artists.  The  numerous  older  works  are  of  little  importance ; 
among  them  are  three  sadly  damaged  paintings  by  fittftem,  from  the 
convent  of  Fuensaldafia. 

Hard  by  is  the  Galle  de  Cristobal  Colon  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  No.  7  in 
which,  now  marked  by  an  inscription,  is  the  Casa  de  Col6n  (PI.  2), 
where  Christopher  Columbus  died  on  May  2l8t,  1606  (comp.  p.  419). 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  X>a  MagdaUna  (PI.  D,  4),  a 
building  of  1670,  the  facade  of  which,  bearing  a  huge  coat-of-arms, 
is  described  by  Street  as  <the  ne  plus  ultra  of  heraldic  absurdity\ 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Don  Pedro  de  la  Gasoa,  and 
two  rotables  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Beyond  tiiis  is 
the  attractive  Prado  de  la  Magdalena  (PI.  D,  3),  intersected  by  an 
arm  of  the  Esgueva. 

The  old  •Colegio  de  Ban  Gregorio  (PI.  3 ;  C,  3),  built  in  1488-96 
and  laid  waste  by  the  French  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Independence, 
is  now  occupied  as  municipal  offices.  The  late-Gothic  facade  (p.  xlix) 
is  lavishly  adorned  with  statues,  coats-of-arms,  and  ornaments.  The 
doorway  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  which  forms  a  genealogical 
tree,  with  climbing  putti  and  the  arms  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'. 
The  two  courts  have  recently  been  freely  modernized.  The  second 
court  is  surrounded  by  arcades  in  the  plateresque  style,  and  offers 
an  excellent  example  of  the  exuberant  wealth  of  this  style,  with  its 
echoes  of  the  Moorish  fashion  of  decoration  (comp.  p.  11).  The 
cornice  of  the  upper  story  forms  a  frieze  in  which  the  bundle  of 
arrows  and  yoke  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  alternate.  The  hand- 
some Staircase  and  the  artesonado  ceiling  of  the  former  Library 
should  also  be  noticed.  —  In  the  same  street,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Plaza  de  San  Pablo  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  stands  the  church  of  — 

Baa  Pablo  (PI.  7;  C,  3),  founded  in  1276,  remodelled  by  Car- 
dinal Juan  Torquemada  in  1463,  partly  modemized  by  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  Lerma  in  the  17th  cent,  and  freely  restored  after  its  devast- 
ation by  the  French.  The  late -Gothic  facade,  rivalling  in  its 
wealth  of  ornamentation  that  of  San  Gregorio,  is  covered  with  panels 
full  of  figures  and  armorial  bearings ;  at  the  top  arc  the  arms  of  the 
Catholic  Kings,  at  the  sides  those  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  It  is  flanked 
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by  two  plain  toweis.  The  internal  portals  at  the  ends  of  the  transept 
are  in  the  plateresqne  style.  The  Cortes  often  met  in  this  church 
during  the  15-16th  centuries.  —  Nearly  opposite  San  Pablo,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Calle  de  las  Angustias,  is  a  graceful  balcony.  —  The 
Capitania  General  (formerly  the  Pdlaeio  Real ;  PI.  C,  3),  occupying  the 
W.  side  of  the  Plaza  de  San  Pablo,  is  an  edifice  of  the  17th  century. 

A  few  of  the  other  churches  in  Yalladolid  may  be  mentioned. 
San  Miguel^  in  the  plaza  of  that  name  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  contains  a  re- 
redos  carved  in  wood  by  Gaspar  Becerra  (p.  Ixvii ;  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament),  a  St.  Miohael  by  Pompeo  Leoni  (p.  Iziv),  an  ivory 
crucifix,  etc.  —  8an  Martin  (PI.  6;  0,  3)  is  a  building  of  the  13th 
cent.,  with  an  early- Gothic  steeple ;  the  interior  has  been  moder- 
nized. —  Santa  Maria  de  las  Angtutias  (PI.  4 ;  0,  B),  dating  from 
1604,  contains  the  much -admired  'Yirgen  de  los  Cuchillos',  by 
Juan  de  Juni  (p.  Ixvii).  —  The  Convento  de  San  Bmito  (PI.  B,  B), 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  Alcazar  in  1389  and  remodelled  by  Juan 
de  Aranda  about  1500,  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  The  fine  Gothic 
church  recalls  the  plan  of  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  (p.  40).  —  San 
Salvador  (PI.  B,  4),  with  a  plateresqne  facade,  contains  a  carved  Fle- 
mish altar  with  wings  by  Quentin  Mat»y$  (in  the  Gapilla  de  San 
Juan,  to  the  right  of  the  high- altar,  presented  to  this  church  in 
1504).  —  Santa  Ana  (PI.  B,  3),  the  church  of  the  RecoUet  nuns, 
contains  (on  the  left)  three  paintings  by  Goya. 

To  the  N.W.  of  San  Benito  is  the  pretty  EtpoUSn  Nuevo  or  Pateo 
de  Uu  Morerat  (^mulberries' ;  PI.  B,  3, 2),  extending  along  the  Pisu- 
erga  to  the  Fuente  Mayor  (PI.  B,  2). 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  ValladoUd  (diligence  daily  at  3  p.m.),  on 
the  road  to  Salamanca,  lies  Simancas  (Fonda  Ramon  Tavares),  the  Roman 
SepHtnanea^  with  a  ^castillo"  in  which  the  archive<  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
33  million  documents  in  about  80,000  ^egi^os^  (port -folios),  have  been 
preserved  since  the  days  of  Card.  Ximenes.  --  On  the  Douro,  12  M.  farther 
on,  is  the  old  town  of  Tordesillas  (Fonda  Cajeiano)^  the  abode  of  Joanna 
the  Mad  after  her  husband's  death,  and  the  seat  of  the  Vtmto  8arUa\  or 
holy  league,  of  the  Gomuneros  (p.  60).  The  church  of  San  AnMin  con- 
tains an  elaborate  tomb  of  1527;  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  Convento  de 
las  MonJax  Ciarisae  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  15th  cent.  (p.  Ixxii). 


6.  From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Madrid  vi&  Avila, 
EBCorialy  and  Villalba. 

124  M.  Railway  in  5-8V4  hrs.  (fares  23  p.  90,  17  p.  96,  10  p.  75  c). 
Express  trains,  see  p.  8.    There  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  Avila. 

Medina  del  Campo ^  see  p.  28.  —  As  far  as  Sanchidriin  the 
railway  follows  the  old  highroad  between  Galicia  and  Madrid.  — 
51/2  M.  Odmez^Narro,  We  ascend  towards  the  long  range  of  moun- 
tains which,  nnder  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Ouadarrama  and  Sierra  de 
Qredo$j  separates  Old  and  New  Castile  (comp.  p.  5).  The  peaks  of 
the  former  come  into  sight  in  the  left  foreground. 

11  M.  Ataquinea^  surrounded  by  its  seven  hills,  is  the  last  station 
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in  the  province  of  Yalladolid.  The  train  crosses  the  Adaja^  which 
here  receives  the  ArevaliUo. 

22  M.  AxhYBlo  (2710  ft.),  an  old  town  (3600  inhab.),  lies  1  M.  to 
the  W.  of  ^he  railway,  on  a  delta  formed  by  the  two  jnst-mentioned 
rivers.   It  was  formerly  one  of  the  keys  of  Castile  (comp.  p.  49). 

The  line  ascends  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Adaja,  affording  a 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Segovia  (p.  116)  to  the  left  and  of  the 
Sierra  de  Villa  to  the  right.  29  M.  Adanero;  34  M.  Sanehidridn 
(B065  ft.) ;  38  M.  Velayos ;  45  M.  Mingortia ,  an  ancient  Basque 
colony  in  a  hilly  district  strewn  with  erratie  boulders.  Numerous 
evergreen  oaks.  We  then  traverse  an  arid  and  stony  region,  en- 
livened only  by  a  few  cattle  and  occasional  migratory  flocks  of  sheep 
(comp.  p.  486).  —  54  M.  Avila. 


Avila.  —  The  Kailway  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  about  Vs  M.  to  the  E.  of 
and  somewhat  below  the  town.  Betarn-ticket  from  Madrid  to  Avila,  valid 
for  2  days  (3  days  incl.  San.  or  holidays),  16  p.  65,  12  p.  50,  7  p.  45  c. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zxiy).  Hot.  IsolAb  (PI.  a^  G,  2),  opposite  the  W. 
facade  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Spanish  style,  pens,  from  7,  omn.  1  p.;  Kuevo 
HoTXL  DKL  jABDfN  (PI.  b ;  C,  D,  2,  3),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cathedral,  very 
fair.  —  Oafis.  Amistad,  near  San  Pedro  (p.  45)^  CaaUlla^  in  the  Mer- 
cado  Ghrande. 

Post  Office  {Corrto;  PI.  D,  3),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mercado  Grande. 

Ohief  Attraotions  (one  day).  San  Vicente  (p.  46);  Cathedral  (p.  44); 
San  Pedro  (p.  45);  Santo  Tomd*  (p.  45). 

Avila  (3715  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
is  finely  situated  on  a  flat- topped  ridge ,  three  sides  of  which  are 
Tery  abrupt.  This  rises  from  a  treeless  upland  plain,  watered  by  the 
Adaja  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  by  lofty  moun- 
tains (the  Sierra  de  Malag6n  to  the  E.,  the  Sierra  de  Avila  to  the 
N.W.,  and  the  Faramera  de  Avila  to  the  S.W.).  The  climate  is  very 
inclement.  Pop.  11,224.  —  Its  remarkable  situation  and  its  wealth 
in  ancient  buildings  make  Avila  well  worth  a  visit.  The  Romanesque 
churches  are  among  the  finest  in  Spain ;  while  the  massive  walls 
(p.  46),  with  their  9  gates  and  86  towers,  are  still  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. These,  like  the  buildings,  are  of  dark-coloured  granite. 

Avila  is  the  Roman  Avela^  which  lay  in  the  territory  of  the  Vaccsei 
(comp.  p.  48),  inolnded  in  the  province  of  Hispania  Giterior.  It  afterwards 
oscillated  for  nearly  three  centuries  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians, 
until  Alfonso  YI.  brought  it  permanently  under  the  control  of  the  latter. 
In  1620  it  was  for  a  short  time  the  seat  of  the  *  Junta  Santa^  of  the  Comuneros 
fp.  60).  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  Spain,  hut  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610  put 
a  speedy  end  to  its  prosperity. 

From  the  Railway  Station  (to  the  right  of  PI.  E,  2)  a  wide  street, 
passing  between  the  promenades  of  the  Faseo  de  San  Antonio  (right) 
and  the  Campo  de  Recreo  (left  j  PI.  E,  2),  leads  through  the  E.  part 
of  the  new  town  to  the  (Vi  lir.)  church  of  San  Vicente  (p.  46)  and 
the  picturesque  Puerta  de  San  Vicente  (PI.  C,  2),  the  N.E.  gate  of 
the  town.  This  consists  of  two  semicircular  and  crenelated  towers, 
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eonnected  by  a  parapet  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge.  —  The  Calle  del 
Tostado,  to  the  left,  just  inside  the  gate,  brings  us  to  the  cathedral. 

The  •  Cathedral  (PI.  0,  2,  3),  a  massive,  castle-like  edifice, 
dedicated  to  San  Salvador^  is  said  to  have  been  originally  fonuded 
by  Fernan  Gonzalez  (p.  35),  but  was  once  more  begun  in  the  Roman* 
esque  style  in  1091,  after  the  final  conquest  of  the  city,  by  Ahoar 
Qarcia  of  Navarre.  Its  general  character  is,  however,  that  of  a  Gothic 
building  of  the  13-14th  centuries.  The  oldest  part  of  the  church  is 
the  E.  end,  where  the  massive  semicircular  apse,  with  its  battlemented 
parapet,  projects  beyond  the  line  of  the  city- wall  (comp.  p.  i^lvii). 
The  W.  end  also,  with  its  two  strong  towers  (that  to  tiie  N.  alone 
completed ;  14th  cent.),  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  The  main 
portal  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  16th  cent,  and  guarded  by 
two  wild  men  {maeeros,  macebearers)  carved  in  granite.  The  N.  gate 
(14th  cent.)  is  more  elaborately  ornamented. 

The  *Inteb,iob  (open  all  day)  makes  an  impression  of  great 
solemnity  and  dignity.  The  nave  is  short  and  narrow  (130  ft.  by  28  ft.) 
but  lofty,  with  a  double  triforium;  the  clerestory  windows  have 
been  partially  blocked  up  (p.  xlix).  In  the  middle  is  the  coro.  The 
low  aisles  are  24  fl  wide.  The  transept  is  lofty  and  contains 
beautiful  stain6d-glass  windows.  The  main  apse  (see  above),  occu- 
pying almost  the  entire  width  of  the  church,  includes  the  Oapilla 
Mayor,  a  double  ambulatory,  and  nine  chapels  enclosed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  semicircular  walls  and  hence  not  showing  in  tho  external 
view  of  the  apse.    The  lateral  apses  are  very  small. 

The  cathedral  contains  many  valuable  objects  of  art.  In  the  first 
chapel  of  the  iV.  Aide  is  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  Piet^  \  in  the 
second  an  ancient  copy  of  Raphael's  lost  Madonna  di  Lorelo,  with  a 
figure  added.  —  On  the  Traaeoro  are  some  good  reliefs  of  scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Christ  (ca.  1530).  —  The  Choir  Stalls,  with  numerous 
figures  of  saints  and  scenes  from  their  legends,  were  executed  by 
Cornielis,  a  sculptor  from  the  Netherlands  (1536-47).  —  The  •Re- 
tablo  of  the  high-altar  in  the  Capilla  Mayor  rises  in  three  stages 
and  is  adorned  with  ten  paintings  from  the  Life  of  Christ  and  with 
figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  four 
great  Church  Fathers,  by  Pedro  Berruguete,  Juan  de  Borgona,  and 
Santos  Cruz  (1508;  p.  Ixxv).  To  the  right  and  left  are  the  tasteful 
Renaissance  altars  of  St.  Secundus  and  St.  Catharine  (p.  Ixi),  with 
statues  and  reliefs.  The  two  iron  Pulpits  deserve  notice,  especially 
that  to  the  N.  (ca.  1525).  —  In  the  Ambulatory,  behind  the  Capilla 
Mayor,  stands  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Alfonso  Tostado  de  Madrigal 
(d.  1455),  a  fine  Renaissance  work  by  Domenieo  Fancelli  (?j  p.  Ixi). 
In  the  middle,  within  a  rich  architectural  frame-work,  is  the  figure 
of  the  bishop,  writing  at  a  desk ;  overhead  are  reliefs  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  and  of  the  Shepherds,  surmounted  by  a  representation 
of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity ;  below  on  the  pediment  are  the 
seven  virtues ;  at  the  sides  are  the  Evangelists.  —  The  church  also 
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contains  numerous  Gotliic  tombs,  in  recesses,  with  interesting  or- 
namentations on  the  sarcophagi.  —  Adjoining  the  S.  aisle  is  the 
Saeristyy  the  fine  Gothic  groining  of  which  has  been  disfigured  by 
gilding.  It  contains  four  terracotta  reliefs  (Bearing  of  the  Gross, 
Crucifixion,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Resurrection)  and  a  rich 
alabaster  *Altar,  with  the  Scourging  of  Christ  and  numerous  other 
reliefs,  perhaps  by  Berruguete  (p.  1x111).  In  the  Vestibule  is  a  famous 
silver  custodia  by  Juan  de  Arphe  (p.  Ixiv;  fee  50  c).  —  The  Gothic 
CloUteri  (i4th  cent.),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral,  are  sadly 
marred  by  restoration. 

From  the  main  doorway  of  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  S., 
past  the  cloisters  and  along  the  city-wall,  to  the  picturesque  Pueria 
del  Alcdxar  (PI,  C,  3),  resembling  the  Puerta  de  San  Vicente  (p.  43). 
Outside  this  gate  lies  the  Plaza  del  Alcazar,  or  Me&cado  Gkande 
(PI.  C,  D,  3),  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  an  insignificant  mon* 
ument  to  celebrated  natives  of  Avila.  —  The  E.  side  of  this  plaza 
is  bounded  by  the  church  of  — 

San  Pedro  (Pl.  D,  3;  open  before  10  a.m.  and  after  4  p.m.; 
sacristan,  Calle  San  Segundo  7),  a  sandstone  building  of  the  i2-i3th 
cent. ,  with  Romanesque  .nave  and  aisles ,  a  transitional  transept 
and  choir,  a  fine  cupola  above  the  crossing,  and  three  semicircular 
apses.  Among  the  chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  superb  rose 
window  in  the  W.  facade  and  the  three  round-arched  doors.  Comp. 
p.  xlvl. 

We  now  traverse  the  Plazuela  del  Marques  de  Novallches,  behind 
the  church,  pass  to  the  E.  through  the  short  Calle  de  San  Roque, 
then  turn  to  the  right,  and  descend  the  Paseo  de  Santo  Tom&s  to 
(8  miUr)  the  Dominican  convent  of  — 

Santo  Tom&B  (Pl.  E,  4),  founded  by  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  In 
1482.  From  the  fore -court  we  pass  through  a  doorway  adorned 
with  statues  into  the  late-Gothic  Chukch,  a  singular  building, 
destitute  of  aisles  but  with  a  transept  and  two  rows  of  lateral  chapels. 
There  is  a  'core  alto'  on  the  W.  wall,  and  a  corresponding  gallery, 
supported  by  a  flat  arch,  on  the  E.  wall.  The  ♦Retablo  of  the  high- 
altar  on  the  gallery  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  early  Spanish  school 
(p.  Ixxv).  In  the  middle  is  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  surrounded  by 
six  angels;  to  the  right  and  left  are  four  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  saint ;  below  are  the  four  Latin  fathers  of  the  church.  The 
centre  of  the  transept  is  occupied  by  the  magnificent  marble  •Mon- 
lunent  of  Prince  John  (d.  1497),  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, by  the  Florentine  Domenico  Faneelli  (p.  1x1).  The  beautiful 
figure  of  the  young  prince  lies  on  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with 
reliefs  and  ornaments  (much  mutilated).  In  the  third  chapel  on  the 
N.  side  is  the  similar  monument  of  Juan  de  Avila  and  Juaua 
Velazquez  (1604),  also  ascribed  to  Dom,  FaneellL  The  choir- stalls 
are  late-Gothic. 

The  visitor  should  next  walk  round  the  old  town  in  order  to 
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examine  the  ancient  *City  Walls,  which  are  2625  yards  in  length 
and  were  re-erected  in  1090-99.  The  Garrera  de  Santo  Tom&s  and 
the  Calle  de  San  Crist6bal  lead  to  the  N. W.  for  about  1/2  M.  through 
the  Barrio  de  las  Vacas  (PI.  D,  4),  beyond  which  we  ascend  to  (V4M.) 
the  Puerta  del  Bastro  (PI.  B,  C,  3).  In  front  of  this  gate  is  the  Paseo 
del  Bastro,  commanding  a  flne  view  of  the  Talley  of  Ambles  and  its 
enclosing  mountains. 

Keeping  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Teresa  (PI. 
B,  3)  in  3  min.  more.  Just  inside  this  gate,  in  a  small  plaza,  is 
the  former  Convento  de  Santa  Teresa  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  church  in  the 
style  of  Herrera,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  saint  was 
bom  (1515-82).  The  W.  side  of  the  plaza  is  occupied  by  the  Casa 
del  Duqt^  de  la  Boca,  with  a  facade  adorned  with  columns  (15th  cent.). 

We  return  and  descend  along  the  town-wall  to  the  W.  gate  of 
the  city,  the  Puerta  del  Puente  (PI.  A,  2),  then,  outside  the  latter, 
follow  the  road,  which  crosses  the  Adaja  just  below  the  gate  by  a  new 
bridge  (to  the  left,  below,  is  the  old  bridge,  with  its  five  arches). 
By  ascending  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  the  right, 
we  reach  the  Cruz  de  los  Cuatro  Pastes,  a  stone  cross  affording  a  fine 
•View  of  Avila  and  its  many-towered  W.  wall. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Puente  we  may  now  return  to  the  cathedral, 
Yia  the  Calle  San  Esteban  (with  the  church  of  San  EsUban,  PL  A,  B,  2), 
the  Calle  de  Vallespfn  (with  the  Palaeio  de  Polentinos,  in  the  plater- 
esque  style,  now  a  military  school;  Pl.B,  2),  and  the  Plaza  Mayor 
(Plaza  de  la  Constitucion ,  also  known  as  the  *Mercado  Chico* ; 
PI.  C,  2).  Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.,  outside  the  wall,  to  (2  min.) 
the  Romanesque  church  of  — 

San  Segundo  (PI.  A,  1 ;  key  at  the  adjoining  cottage,  30  c),  ^ 
small  structure  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  tasteful  door- 
way. The  nearly  square  interior  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles, 
ending  in  three  semicircular  apses.  The  wooden  ceiling  and  the 
capitals  above  the  granite  columns  are  interesting.  To  the  right  of 
the  main  apse  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Secundus,  Bishop  of  Avila,  with 
a  kneeling  figure  of  the  saint,  by  Berruguete  (p.  Ixiii). 

We  then  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  passing  (left)  the  small 
Ermita  de  San  MaHin  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  and  reach  the  high-lying 
church  of  — 

♦San  Vicente  (PI.  D,  2j  oomp.  p.  xlvi),  now  preserved  as  a  na- 
tional monument  and  at  present  under  restoration  (custodian,  Calle 
Valladolid  5).  This  is  the  finest  Romanesque  edifice  in  Avila,  pro- 
bably begun  in  the  12th,  though  not  completed  till  the  15th  century. 
The  W.  facade  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  between  which,  under  a 
graceful  pointed  arch,  is  a  lofty  open  porch,  with  a  Romanesque 
double  doorway  (13th  cent.),  with  elaborate  but  much  mutilated 
sculptures  (comp.  p.  Ivi).  The  S.  tower,  with  its  modern  restora- 
tions, is  unfinished;  the  N.  bell-tower  dates  from  the  12- 15th  cent- 
uries. —  Along  the  S.  side  of  the  church  runs  a  kind  of  granite 
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cloister  or  corridor  (unfinished),  contrasting  strangely  witli  the  sand- 
stone of  which  the  church  itself  is  huilt.  Within  this  is  the  com- 
paratlTely  simple  S.  doorway  (terracotta  statues,  see  p.  Ivi). 

Tlie  interior  is  180  ft.  in  length.  The  nave,  with  its  triforinm  and 
clerestory,  is  in  a  pure  Romanesque  style.  The  transepts,  choir,  and  three 
semicircular  apses  are  in  the  Transition  style.  The  transepts  are  roofed 
witlx  barrel-vauUing.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  lantern  is  a  painted  relief  of 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  (14th  cent.).  Below  the  crossing 
is  tbe  Sareophagu*  of  St.  Vinemi  and  his  sisters  8S.  Sabina  and  CrUteta^ 
witli  notable  reliefs  of  the  18th  cent.  (p.  Ivi),  surmounted  by  a  late-Qothic 
e&nopy  of  1465,  resting  upon  coupled  columns.  —  A  staircase  at  the 
end  of  the  N.  aisle  descends  to  the  modernised  Crypt  ^  containing  the 
rock  on  which,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Vincent  and  his  sisters  suffered 
martyrdom  (30Q). 

Below  San  Vicente,  to  the  N.,  is  the  church  of  San  Andris  (PI. 
D,  1),  a  late-Romanesque  edifice  of  the  12-13th  centuries. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Avila  (omn.  from  the  Mercado  Grande  daily, 
return-fare  2  p.)  are  the  baths  of  Santa  Teresa  (BcMos  de  Revenga;  40&5  ft.), 
with  mineral  springs  (B.  2,  board  6  p. ;  season,  June-Sept. j. 

Beyond  Avila  the  train  turns  at  right  angles  towards  the  E.  and 
traverses  a  bleak  mountain-district,  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and 
in  winter  often  under  snow.  After  threading  five  short  tunnels,  the 
train  reaches  the  Tunnel  of  Canada  (1040  yds.  long),  which  pene- 
trates the  Puerto  de  AvHa,  or  saddle  between  the  Sierra  de  McUagdn 
(E.)  and  the  Paramera  de  Avila  (S.W.),  two  ranges  that  form  the 
connecting  links  between  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  and  the  Sierra 
de  Gredos.  —  671/2  M.  La  Canada, 

The  line  now  descends  rapidly  and  circuitously  along  the  steep 
S.  flank  of  the  Sierra  de  Malag6n  and  crosses  several  small  feeders  of 
the  Alberehe,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Tagus.  To  the  right  we 
enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Alberohe,  with  the  small  town 
of  CebreroSj  embosomed  in  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  the  latter 
producing  excellent  grapes  known  under  the  name  of  *Albillo';  to 
the  S.,  in  the  extreme  distance,  rise  the  mountains  of  Toledo.  — 
73  M.  Navalperal  (4165  ft.).  —  The  train  traverses  extensive  forests 
of  ilex  and  pine.  —  76  V2  ^>  I'as  Navas  del  Marquis,  with  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli,  built  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Avila,  first  Marques  de  las  Navas.  Various  Roman  architectural  frag- 
ments and  inscriptions,  fr«m  Merida  and  elsewhere,  are  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  court.  —  The  line  sweeps  in  a  bold  curve  towards 
the  S.  Several  torrents  are  crossed  and  nine  tunnels  threaded.  — 
88  M.  Robledo  (3310  ft.),  the  station  for  Robledo  de  Chavela^  a  small 
town  3  M.  to  the  E.  The  parish -church  contains  a  famous  but 
entirely  repainted  retablo  by  Antonio  del  Rinc6n  (p.  Ixxiii).  -r—  The 
train  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  passes  through  a  tunnel. 

92  M.  Esoorial  (3030  ft.),  see  p.  108. 

Beyond  Escorial  we  enter  the  defile  of  Navalquejigo^  and  beyond 
(881/2  M.)  Lm  Zorrerat  we  cross  the  Ouadarrama, 

lOOM.  Villalba,  in  a  wide  valley  enclosed  by  the  S.  foot-hills  of 
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the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Medina  del 
Campo  vii  Segovia  (R.7;  carriages  changed). 

Oar  line  turns  to  the  S.£.  and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Gua- 
darrama, through  a  solitary,  rocky  region,  overgrown  with  cistus  and 
scruh-oak.  —  105  M.  Torrelodones.  Beyond  numerous  cuttings  and 
a  tunnel  is  (110  M.)  Las  Maias.  —  The  train  enters  the  plain  of 
New  Castile,  a  monotonous  steppe,  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
vineyards  or  cornfields.  113  M.  Las  Rosas,  To  the  left,  in  the 
distance,  is  the  ch&teau  of  El  Pardo  (p.  108).  — 117  M.  El  Plantio. 

119  M.  Poinelo,  a  smiling  oasis  among  oak-  and  pine-clad  hills, 
with  ^numerous  villas  of  the  Madrilefios.  —  To  the  left  we  have  a 
retrospect  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  We  cross  the  Manzanares.  On 
the  hill  to  the  left  are  the  barracks  of  the  Ouartel  de  la  Montafia 
(p.  100),  beyond  which  is  the  Royal  Palace. 

124  M.  Madrid  (p.  50 ;  Estacidn  del  Norte). 

7«   From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Madrid  vift  Segovia 
and  Villalba. 

121  M.  Railway  (one  express  and  two  ordinary  trains  daily;  also 
an  expreso  rapido  on  Tues.,  Thnrs.,  Sat.,  and  Sun.,  retnmine;  on  San., 
XoD.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.)  in  4V4-8  hrs.  Cfares  23  p.  30,  17  p.  45,  lOp.  60e.); 
to  (97  M.)  Villalba  in  1-7  bra.  (fares  18  p.  76,  14  p.  6,  8  p.  45  c).  BaU way- 
restaurants  at  Medina  del  Campo  toid  Segovia.  —  The  part  of  the  railway 
between  Segovia  and  Villalba  (40  IT. ,  ^ut  less  than  20  M.  as  the  crow 
flies)  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  and  skilful  engineering. 

Medina  del  Campo,  see  p.  28.  —  As  far  as  Coca  the  train  runs 
through  a  bleak,  thinly  populated  district.  6M.  PozaldeOallmas. 

13i/2  M.  Olmedo,  an  old  town  with  28CNB  inhab.,  formerly  con- 
tained many  convents,  and  was  strongly  fortified  as  the  seat  of 
powerful  noble  families.  ^Quien  de  CastiUa  s^or  pretenda  ser^ 
a  Olmedo  y  Arevalo  de  au  parte  ha  de  tenet'  was  a  popular  saying 
which  asserted  Hhat  he  who  aspired  to  be  lord  of  Castile,  must  have 
Olmedo  and  Ar^valo  (p.  43)  on  his  side'. 

The  train  enters  the  Gastilian  province  of  Segovia,  and  crosses 
the  unfinished  irrigation-works  of  the  Ckmcd  de  CastiUa  (pp.  27, 39), 
which  it  was  intended  to  continue  as  far  as  Segovia.  Several  small 
stations  are  passed. 

28  M.  Ooca  (no  good  inn),  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
woods,  lies  in  a  delta  formed  by  the  Eresma  and  its  tributary  the 
Voltoya,  The  ancient  Cauca  was  the  capital  of  the  Yacciei,  an  Iberian 
tribe  (p.  43),  and  in  B.  0.  151  was  captured  by  the  Roman  consul 
Lucius  Lucullus,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  carried  off  a  vast 
amount  of  plunder.  In  the  middle  ages  it  played  a  part  of  some  im- 
portance as  the  seat  of  the  Fonseea  family,  whose  ^Castle  (p.  Iv),  built 
in  the  Idth  cent  and  defended  by  moats  and  towers,  still  stands  in 
partial  preservation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eresma  and  the  Yoltoya. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Contains  the  *Tombs  of  the  Fonseea 
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family,  vhich  is  now  extinct  (p.  Ixi):  to  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Juan  Rodrfguez  de  Fonseca,  the  art-loving  Bishop  of  Burgos, 
by  Bart,  Orddnez;  in  the  transept  are  four  other  Fonseea  monuments, 
good  Italian  works  of  the  16th  century.  The  Arco  de  la  Villa,  the 
main  gate  of  the  former  town-walls,  is  also  interesting. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Yoltoya  and  ascends  on  its  right  bank. 
28  M.  Nava  de  la  Aauncidn^  with  vineyards.  To  the  right  is  a 
wood  named  the  Pinar  de  Nieva,  35  M.  Ortigosa-'Santa  Maria  de 
Nieva ,  two  towns  well  known  for  their  woollen  manufactures. 
Santa  Marfa  was  the  seat  of  the  Cortes  of  1473. 

The  soenery  becomes  more  hilly.  3872  M.  Armufia,  We  next 
cross  the  Eresma  and  ascend  on  its  right  bank  to  (42^/2  M.)  Tanguaa 
and  (46  M.)  Ahusfn.  The  train  then  returns  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  beyond  (50  M.)  Ontanaree  crosses  the  Terogordo.  To  the 
left,  on  a  long  ridge,  lies  the  picturesque  town  of  Segovia,  dominated 
by  the  Alcazar  and  the  cathedral. 

58  M.  Segovia  (terminal  station),  see  p.  116. 

Beyond  Segovia  the  line  ascends  at  first  towards  the  N.W.  over 
the  N.  spurs  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.,  and  crosses  the  Hontoria 
▼alley,  and  the  torrents  of  RiofrCo  and  Rio  Feces,  —  64  M.  La  Lohl- 
Navas  de  RiofrCo,  In  the  vicinity  are  large  granite  quarries,  which 
afford  the  material  for  the  street-paving  of  Madrid.  The  Pdlacio  de 
RiofrCo  yfdiS  built  amid  the  woods  by  Isabella  Famese  (p.  122).  — 
70  M.  Otero  de  Herreros.  —  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Moros  and  pro- 
ceed through  deep  cuttings  and  by  a  wide  curve  to  (75  M.)  Espinar, 
where  we  reach  the  old  highroad  from  .Galicia  to  Madrid  over  the 
Guadarrama  Pass, 

The  HiOH  BoAD  to  Guadarrama  (12  M. ;  recommended  to  pedestrians) 
ascends  from  Espinar  visl  the  Venta  de  San  Rafael^  where  it  erosses  the 
road  from  Avila  (p.  43)  to  Segovia,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadar- 
rama. At  the  top  of  the  Puerto  de  Guadarrcana  (51fi0  ft.)  is  a  stone  lion, 
commemorating  the  construction  of  this  mountain-route  by  Ferdinand  VI. 
(1479).  The  road  then  descends ,  soon  affording  a  splendid  view  of  the 
plain  of  l^ew  Castile  lying  far  below,  to  (12  M.)  Guadarrama  (see  below). 

The  line  penetrates  the  mountains  by  the  Ouadarrama  Tur^nel 
(4380  ft.),  1%  M.  long,  below  the  Puerto  (see  above).  On  emerging 
from  the  tunnel,  we  h$ive  a  surprising  view  to  the  right  of  the  wide 
plain  of  Castile.  The  train  threads  another  short  tunnel  and  descends 
rapidly  to  (85  M.)  Cercedilla  (3700  ft.).  Three  more  tunnels.  88  M, 
Los  MoUnoS'Quadarrama  J  where  the  above-mentioned  road  over 
the  Ouadarrama  Pass  crosses  the  road  from  Escorial  to  La  Granja 
(p.  121).  To  the  right  opens  a  view  of  the  Escorial. 

91  M.  CoUado  Mediano,  near  the  quarries  of  Berrocal.  —  The 
train  erosses  the  Guadarrama. 

97  M.  VUMba,  and  thence  to  (121  M.)  Madrid,  see  pp.  47,  48. 
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8.    Madrid. « 

a.  ArriTal  and  Departure.    Hotels,  Fenaiona,  Beatanraata,  and  Oafea. 

Bailway  Btationa.  1.  EiiacMn  del  Norte  (PI.  G,  6, 7;  restaarant),  for 
the  N.  and  N.W.  lines  via  Medina  del  Gampo.  —  2.  JSetaddn  de  la$  Delieiae 
(PI.  I;  H,  11)  restaurant),  for  the  railway  to  Lisbon.  —  3.  Eetaddn  del 
Mediodia  or  de  Atoeha  (PI.  H,  9, 10;  restaurant),  for  all  the  other  lines.  — 
The  subsidiary  stations,  JSttaeidn  de  Argemda  (PI.  1}  L,  8)  and  Ettaddn 
de  VUla  del  Prado  (PI.  G,  0),  are  of  no  importance  to  the  stranger. 

The  Ommzbusbs  of  the  larger  hotels  meet  the  chief  trains  (2V3-d  p. 
incl.  luggage).  —  One  or  two  persons  may  conveniently  use  a  Cab  (coche 
de  plata);  fare  1  p.  (from  the  Delieias  station  1V«  p.)i  each  trunk  1  p., 
each  handbag  60  c,  gratuity  90-50  e.  If  the  cab  has  to  be  specially  sum- 
moned from  its  stand  outside  the  station,  the  tariff  by  time  comes  into 
operation:  first  hr.  2  p.,  each  V4  br.  addit.  60 c;  luggage  as  above*,  gra- 
tuity 86-50  c.  —  A  party  of  S-6  persons  should  take  one  of  the  small 
Railway  Omnibusxs  Caoeiedad  emdtwna  de  Omnibw  de  Madrid'^  ^MZA' 
Norie"  or  ^Servicio  de  /etToearilee\  ^Madrid-Cdcetee- Portugal*).  Fare  for 
1-6  pers.  with  220  lbs.  of  luggage  4  p.,  from  the  Delieias  station  5  p. 
(between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  d  or  7 p.);  fee  V«-l  p.  In  every  case,  however, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  merely  on  the  tariff,  but  to  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  with  the  driver.  —  Omnibus  General,  see  below. 

Railway  Offlcaa  (Despachoe  Centraletf  comp.  p.  xix).  1.  Puerta  del 
Sol  9  (p.  02),  for  the  Estacidn  del  Korte;  2.  Galle  de  AlcaU  14-16,  for  the 
Estaci6n  de  las  Delieias  aud  the  Estacidn  del  Mediodia.  The  Otnnfbm 
Oeneral  usually  leaves  these  offices  about  1  hr.  before  the  departure  of 
the  trains  (fare  50  c-l  p.,  hand-luggage  16-20,  each  trunk  40-60  c).  The 
small  Railway  Omnibuses  (see  above)  may  be  ordered  here,  to  pick  up  at 
the  traveller's  hotel  or  lodging.  —  O/flce  of  the  International  Sleeping  Car 
Co.,  Galle  AlcaU  18.  ~  Cook's  Towrist  Of/teey  Galle  del  Arenal  30. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zxiv  and  the  Plan,  p.  62;  most  of  them  with  lifts  and 
electric  light ;  in  spring,  rooms  should  be  ordered  in  advance).  *Hotbl  db 
LA  Paz  (PI.  a;  F,  7),  Puerta  del  Sol  11;  •Hot.  db  Pabis  (PL  b;  F,  7) 
Puerta  del  Sol,  with  entrance  at  Galle  de  Alcaic  2,  two  fashionable  and 
expensive  houses  in  a  somewhat  noisy  situation,  R.  from  15,  pens,  from 
25  p.  —  Less  pretentious :  Hot.  db  Rdsia  (PI.  d ;  G,  8),  Garrera  San  Jerdnimo  84 
duplicado ;  •Hot.  Ingles  (PL  f ;  G.  8),  in  the  narrow  Galle  Echegaray  (No  .10), 
in  the  Spanish  style,  pens,  from  12  p. ;  Hotel  db  Embajadobes  (PL  e;  F,  ^, 
Galle  Victoria  1,  at  the  corner  of  the  Garrera  San  Jerdnimo ;  UdT.  Maisom 
RoTALB  (PL  n;  6,  8),  Galle  del  Principe  12,  a  quiet  French  house,  pens. 
10  p. ;  Hot.  Victobia  (PI.  g ;  G,  8),  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  45,  a  family 
hotel,  pens,  from  13  p. ;  Hot.  Guatbo  Nagionbs  (PL  k ;  E,  7),  Galle  del 
Arenal  19,  thoroughly  restored  in  1907;  HdT.  db  Romb  (PL  c;  G,  7),  Galle 
Caballero  de  Gracia  23;  Hot.  Obibntb  (PL  h ;  F,  7),  Calle  del  Arenal  4;  Hot. 
Peninsulab  (PL  i;  E,  8),  Galle  Mayor  41,  with  restaurant,  well  spoken  of.  — 
Plainer  houses:  Hot.  de  Sbvilla  (PL  o;  G,  7),  Alcala  33-35;  Hot.  del 
Ukivebso  (PL  v;  F,  7),  Puerta  del  Sol  14;  Hot.  MAlaoa  (PL  m:  F,  8), 
Puerta  del  Sol  8,  corner  of  Arenal  and  Galle  Mayor;  Hot.  db  Madbid 
(PL  p;  F,  7),   Galle  Mayor  1;  Hot.  Samta  Gbuz  (PL  q;  G,  7),  AlcaU  17; 

t  In  the  references  to  the  Plans  in  the  text,  PL  I  refers  to  the  ad- 
joining general  plan,  PL,  without  farther  specification,  to  the  plan  of  the 
centre  of  the  city  (p.  62).  —  The  focus  of  the  traffic  is  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  (PL  F,  7,  8).  The  streets  are  called  calles,  the  longer  streets  earreras 
or  eorrederas;  a  narrow  street  or  lane  is  termed  caXUj&n;  travesia  is  a 
short  connecting  alley;  cuesta  means  a  descending  street,  costanittd  a 
descending  lane^  bqjada,  a  descent;  preiil  is  a  lane  on  a  slope,  with 
houses  on  one  side  and  a  parapet  on  the  other ;  portal  is  a  large  entranca- 
way,  portitto  or  posiigo  a  small  one;  campillo  is  a  deserted  square  or  open 
space;  jardiniUo  is  a  square  laid  out  as  a  garden;  puerta  is  a  gate; 
ronda,  a  street  forming  a  circle;  pasw  is  a  promenade  or  boulevard. 
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Hot.  Continental  (F1.  s^  G,  7),  AlcalaS6;  Hot.  Tkbminds,  Garrera  deSan 
Jerdnimo  16;  pens,  at  these  7-10,  E.  from  2V«  p.  —  The  First  Breakfast 
(desoffuno)  is  generally  charged  V^-^Va  P*  extra.  Travellers  should  per- 
sonally announce  their  intended  dtparture  in  the  hotel-office,  either  the 
night  before  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Penaiona  {Ceua*  de  Huitpedt;  comp.  p.  xxiv).  Eot.  Bilbaino  and  Plans. 
EsUanpes  (PI.  1;  Gi  7,  8;  French),  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  20;  Pmtion 
Briggs  (English),  Galle  X<uzon  11,  pens.  12  p.,  well  spoken  of;  Bsrger 
(Belgian),  Galle  del  Principe  19  (PI.  G,  8),  pens.  10 p.,  good;  Hot.  Pilar  and 
Pens.  Josi  Oomet  (PI.  r;  G,  7),  AlcaU  17;  Pens.  Oimez.C^MQ  Hortaleza  9, 
pens.  7-10  p. ;  Hot.  Espmia  and  Pens.  Luis  Regneiro  (JPI.  u ;  P,  7),  Galle 
Mayor  12  (2nd  floor);  Gasa  de  viajeros  El  Norte  and  Pens.  Josi  Arenas 
(PI.  t;  F.  7),  Galle  del  Arenal  16  (2nd  floor),  pens.  8-10  p.  Table-wine,  light, 
and  service  are  sometimes  extras.  —  Fumiahed  £ooma  (75-160  p.  a  month, 
with  a  fee  of  5-7i/s  p.  for  attendance)  should  never  be  engaged  without  the 
aid  of  someone  acquainted  with  the  local  usages;  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to 
outward  appearances. 

Keatauranta  (comp.  n.  xxv ;  most  frequented  for  the  almuevzoy  11-1, 
and  for  the  comida^  after  6  p.m.).  ^Lhardp,  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  6,  open 
from  Kov.  Ist  to  July  Ist  only  and  for  parties  of  not  less  than  six  (ordered  in 
advance),  ddj.  or  D.  f^om  20  p. ;  *T/te  Ideal,  Galle  de  AlcaU  17,  d^j.  5,  D.  10  p. 
(afternoon  tea);  Restaurant  Art  Nouveau,  Gallo  de  San  Jerdnimo  11  (band 
from  5.30  to  7  p.m.);  *Tournii,  Galle  Mayor  13,  first  fioor,  d^j.  5,  D.  7p. ; 
Cafi  FornoSy  Galle  de  Alcaic  19,  groundfloor  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Bestaurant  Fomos,  with  its  ^chambres  s^par^esN  on  the  first  floor); 
C<^fi  Inglis,  Galle  de  Sevilla  6  (1st  floor),  ddj.  or  D.  incl.  wine  5 p.;  Cc^i 
de  France,  Cafi  de  Paris,  both  in  the  Pasaje  Mathen,  close  to  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  less  pretending  but  very  fair,  dej.  2V«,  D.  8  p.,  incl.  wine ;  Restaurant 
de  San  Luis,  Montera  29  &  La  VSia,  Galle  del  Principe  20;  Bu/ete  Italiano, 
Garrera  San  Jerdnimo  82:  ^Restaurant  Parisiana,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
town  (PI.  I ;  G,  8 ;  p.  101),  in  summer  only.  Persons  not  staying  in  the 
house  are  also  admitted  to  the  meals  at  any  of  the  other  hotels;  previous 
enquiry  as  to  price  advisable  and  customary. 

Oafea  (comp.  p.  xxvii ;  some  of  them  very  tastefully  fitted  up).  *C(nfi  de 
Viena,  Galle  del  Arenal  3:  Ca/4  Iberia,  Ca/i  Novelty,  Galle  de  San  Jerdnimo 
31  and  45;  Cafi  Fomos,  Galle  Alcali  19;  Ccifi  Suizo,  Galle  Alcalii  86; 
Cqf4  Inglis,  Galle  de  Sevilla  6;  Oato  Negro,  Galle  del  Principe  U.  The 
eafds  near  the  Puerta  del  Sol  are  frequented  by  politicians,  unemployed 
officials  (cesanies),  touts  for  gaming  rooms,  and  ^confidence  men'.  —  At 
many  caf^s  ie.g.  Zaragoza,  EspcMa,  Galle  Atocha  79  and  71)  music  (piano 
and  violin)  is  provided  free  of  charge  in  the  evening.  —  Those  caf^s  in 
which,  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  the  so-called  ^Flamenco*  Songs 
and  Dances  are  given  should  be  avoided  by  ladies  and  visited  by  gentlemen 
only  in  company  with  a  native  friend. 

OonfectioBera  (Confilerias).  Cafi  de  Viena,  Arenal  8;  La  Mallorquina, 
Puerta  del  Sol  8;  and  many  others.  —  Ladies''  Gafi  in  the  Caf4  Suizo  (see 
above),  with  special  entrance  at  the  corner  of  the  Galle  de  Sevilla. 

Eorehateriaa  (see  p.  xxvii)  are  numerous  in  the  warm  season,  especially 
in  the  Galle  AlcaU,  CaUe  Mayor,  and  Garrera  San  Jerdnimo. 

Gerveeeriaa  (see  p.  xxvi).  l^ative  beer  on  draught  (20-60  c.)  at  El 
Cocodrilo,  Cervieeria  Alemanay  Plaza  del  Frfncipe  Alfonso  11  and  8;  El 
Aquila,  Galle  del  Garmen  88.  English  and  German  beer  on  draught  (20, 
30, 40  c.)  at  the  Cerveeeria  Inglesa  (English  refreshment  bar),  Galle  Echegaray  2 
(PI.  G,  8).  Bottled  beer  (cerveza)  may  be  obtained  at  all  hotels,  restaur- 
ants, cafds,  and  horchaterfas.  The  best  native  beers  are  Aguila,  Mahou, 
Prineesa,  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  foreign  malt  liquors  include  English 
Ak  and  Stoui,  and  Bremen,  Dortmund,  Rotterdam,  and  Bavarian  Beer  (bottled 
Munich  beer  in  the  C^f4  Iberia,  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  31).  Beer  is, 
however,  better  avoided  in  the  hot  season  (see  p.  xxvi). 

Tobaeco  (comp.  p.  xxvii)  may  be  procured  at  Galle  de  Sevilla  2,  Galle 
del  Arenal  1,  and  numerous  other  ^Estancos\  Havannah  Cigars  at  Galle 
de  Sevilla  2,  and  elsewhere. 

I* 
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b.  Xe«Bi  of  TrMuportfttioB. 

Caba  (Oochei  de  plaza^  Sknonei).  A  gmall  tablet  bearing  the  words  ^«e 
alquila'  Ci»  to  hire')  indicates  that  the  yehicle  is  not  engaged.  The  tariif 
distinguishes  three  sones  (primer,  setfundo,  tercer  limiU)^  only  the  first  of 
which  is  of  importance  to  tourists.  This  includes  the  whole  of  the  inner 
city  (comp.  the  Plan)  from  the  Manzanares  (PI.  C,  6-10)  on  the  W.  to  the 
Bonda  de  Vic^lvaro  (PI.  K,  7-8)  on  the  E.,  while  it  extends  on  the  K.  to  the 
G^rcel  Hodelo  (PI.  G,  4),  the  Deptfsito  del  Canal  de  Lozoya  (PI.  F,  2),  and 
the  Palacio  de  la  Industria  (PI.  H,  2),  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Estacidn  de  Atoeha 
(PI.  H,  9)  and  the  Paente  del  Toledo  (PL  D,  11). 

Tariff  (day  and  night):  one-horse  cab,  per  drive  (carrera)  for  l-2pers. 
1  p.,  per  hour  (per  hora)  for  1-2  pers.  2  p. 

Drives  in  the  second  zone  cost  2  p.,  in  the  third  3  p.  The  drivers 
decline  engagements  by  time  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  zones ,  and  the  fares  for 
drives  in  these  zones  should  be  carefully  agreed  on  beforehand.  —  If  the 
cab  is  dismissed  in  the  third  zone,  the  driver  is  entitled  to  a  return-fare 
of  2  p.  —  Each  article  of  luggage  60  c,  large  trunk  1  P.  —  Special  Fares. 
To  the  Delictai  Station  (p.  50)  1V2  p. ;  to  the  Flaza  de  Toros  (p.  66)  on 
^Corrida'  days  IVsp.;  to  the  Canal  on  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  66)  2Vsp.i  to 
the  Hipddromo  (p.  93)  on  race-days  IVs  p.  \  to  the  Prodera  de  8an  Isidro 
during  the  May  Festival  (p.  66)  21/2  p. 

Carriaf  M  may  be  hired  of  Jf.  Oliva,  Galle  de  Santibifiez  1,  of  Jcsd 
Garcia,  Paseo  de  la  Gastellana  14;  also  at  Galle  del  Barquillo  4  and  Galle 
Luzon  4.  'Fare  per  day  about  25  p.,  per  month  360-600  p. 

Eleotrio  Tramwaya  {Tranviae;  fare  5-60  c).  Host  of  the  lines  within 
the  town  belong  either  to  the  Tranvia  del  Bste  de  Madrid  Co.  or  to  the 
EUctrica  Madri^ia  de  Tracddn  Co,  The  lines  of  the  former  company 
(yellow  cars,  distinguished  by  numbers)  start  from  or  cross  the  Puerto 
del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  8}  p.  62);  those  of  the  latter  company  (red  cars)  nearly 
all  pass  through  the  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  (PI.  F,  G,  8;  p.  62).  The 
names  appearing  on  the  cars  are  indicated  below  by  Italic  lettering  (names 
of  streets  without  the  prefix  of  'Galle"). 

A.  Tbamvia  del  Este  dx  Madbid. 

1.  Plaza  de  Salamanca  (PI.  I;  I,  4,  5)  -  Serrano  -  Paseo  de  Becoletos 
(returning  by  VilIanueva)-AlcaU-Puerta  del  Sol. 

2.  Plaza  de  Salamanca  (PI.  I,  4,  5)  to  Pnerfa  del  Sol  as  above ;  then, 
Mayor-Bail^n  (PI.  £,  D,  7,  8) -Plaza  de  San  Marcial  (Fl.  E,  6$  p.  100)-Ferraz 
(PI.  C,  D,  5)-ArgiIellee  (PI.  I;  D,  5,  6;  p.  101). 

3.  Plaza  de  Salamanca  to  Puerta  del  Sol  as  in  No.  1;  then,  Preciados- 
San  Bernardo-Glorieta  de  Quevedo  (PI.  I;  F,  4;  p.  94). 

4.  Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  S)- Alca.l&- Retiro  (N.W.  gate  of  park;  PI.  H, 
I,  l)'VenUu  del  Espiritu  Santo  (PI.  I;  M,  4,  5)  near  the  Plaza  de  Toros. 

5.  Puerta  del  Sol- AlcaU- comer  of  Calle  General  Pardinaa  (PI.  K,  6). 

6.  Ooya  (corner  of  Alcald;  PI.  I;  L,  6)-Coello-7Je<*«o  (N.  W.  gate  of 
park;  PI.  H.  I,  7)- Puerta  del  ^SfoMTayor-BaiHn- Barrio  ArgUellee  (PI.  I; 
D,  6,  6)- Galle  de  Rosalee  (comp.  PI.  I,  B-C,  4). 

7.  Puerta  del  i9o<  -  Alcald  -  Paseo  de  Recoletos  -  Paseo  de  la  Gastellana- 
Hipddromo  (PI.  !•  H,  I,  2;  p.  93). 

8.  Hip6dronu>  (PI.  I;  H,  I,  2;  p.  93)  -  Puerta  del  Sol  (as  in  No.  7)- 
Freciados-Leganitos- Plaza  de  San  Marcial  (PI.  E,  6;  p.  100) -Estacidn  del 
Norte -San  Antonio  de  la  Florida  (PL  I:  B-C,  61  to  El  Pardo  see  p.  101)- 
BomhiUa  (PL  I:  A,  B,  5). 

9.  Puerta  del  Sol-BombUla,  as  in  No.  8. 

10.  Puerta  del  Sol-Eetacidn  del  NorU  (PL  D,  6),  as  in  No.  8. 

11.  Retiro  (comp.  No.  4)-Goello-Plaza  de  Col&n  (PI.  H,  6)-Glori^ta  de 
BUbcM  (PL  I;  F,  5) -Barrio  ArgUellee  (comer  of  Marques  de  UrquQo  and 
Ferraz;  PL  I;  CI,  6). 

12.  Puerta  del  £ro^Mayor-Bailen  (PL  E,  D,  7,  8) -Plaza  de  San  Marcia 
(PL  E,  6) -Ferraz  (PL  G,  D,  6) -ArgUellee  (PL  I;  D,  5,  6;  p.  101). 

13.  Plaza  4nt^  Martin  (PL  G,  8)-Atocha-Puerta  del  <^{-Preciados-San 
B^rneadO' Novieiado  (PL  E,  6 ;  p.  94). 
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14.  Puente  de  ValUcas  (PI.  1 5  M,  11,  i2)-PactJlco  (PI.  K,  I,  lOj  p.  107)- 
AtoohA-Puerta  del  SohNovidado^  as  in  No.  13. 

15.  i%ic</fco-PTierta  del  Sol  aa  in  No.  U;  then,  Montera-J7ortofera  (PI.  G,  7, 
6)-Plaza  de  Alonso  Martinez  (PI.  I^  G,  5) -Plaza  de  CharMeri-QtlorieU  de 
la  IffleHa  (PI.  I;  1,  G,  3),  returning  via  Plaza  de  Olavide  (PL  I;  F,  G,  4). 
Or,  Uonten- Fuenearral  (PI.  F,  G,  6;  p.  94)-Glorieta  de  Bilbao  (PI.  F,  6) 
and  Qwvecto  (PI.  Ij  F,  4t  p.  94),  also  returning  vii  Plaza  de  Olavide. 

16.  Puerta  del  80I-  Paeifico^  as  in  No.  14. 

17.  Plaza  del  JYogreto  (PI.  F,  8,  9)-PaerU  del  8ol-Ctiatro  Cammo*  (Pi.  I; 
F,  1 ;  to  Tetudn,  Chamartfn,  see  p.  106),  and  as  in  No.  14  either  via 
Glorieta  de  la  Iglesia  or  Glorieta  de  Bilbao. 

18.  Plaza  del  iVoyrexo-Puerta  del  fibf-Glorleta  de  (^uevedo,  as  in  No.  15 
(second  line);  thence,  passing  to  theN.  of  Plaza  de  Chamberi  (PI.  I;  G.  4), 
to  the  Plaza  del  Obeliseo  (PI.  I;  H,  3;  p.  93). 

19.  San  Francisco  (PI.  D,  9',  p.  103) -Plaza  de  Moros-Toledo-Imperial- 
Plaza  de  Provincia  (PI.  F,  8)-Atocha-CaTreta8-Paerta  del  iSoJ-Montera- 
Hortaleza--4/mafl'ro  (PI.  G,  H,  5,  i)  -  Protperidad  (PI.  Ij  L.  1), 

""  "'         '     "       •   •  "  "       .94)-] 


20.  Plaza  de  San  Xwii-Fuencarral  (PI.  F,  G,  6:  p.  94)- Bravo  Murillo 
in.  li  F,  4-1). Owflrfro  Caminoi  (PI.  I;  F,  1). 

21.  Eflcuela  de  Agricultura (PI.  I;  B,  2) -Barrio  Po^os-Moncloa-Princefia 
(PI.  I;  D,  4,  5) -Ventura  Sodriguez-Ferraz-Bail^n-Mayor-Pnerta  del  Sol- 
Alcaia-AeMro  (comp.  No.  4)-Co«Ko,  returning  via  Goya-iSerrano-Paseo  de 
Becoletos,  etc.,  as  above. 

22.  Embajadores  (PI.  F,  10)-Bonda  de  Atocha  (PI.  G,  10)-Paseo  and 
8al<5n  del  Prado  (PI.  H,  7-9)-Fnente  de  Cibelei  (PI.  H,  7;  p.  63)-AlcaM 
Puerta  del  Sol  (PI.  F,  7,  S)-Po2as  (as  in  No.  21). 

23.  Puerta  del  Sol -ULtkjOT'Toledo-Fuentecilla- Puente  de  Toledo  (PI.  I:  D, 
II5  p.  104). 

24.  Puerta  del  ^S^f-Paente  de  Toledo  as  in  No.  23;  thence  to  Cardbancheles 
(PI.  I;B,  C,  13). 

26.  Puerta  del  i9o/- Puente  de  Toledo  as  in  No.  23;  thence  to  Legan^s 
(PI.  I;  B,  13). 

26.  Fuente  de  Cibeles  (PI.  H,  7;  p.  63)-8al(Sn  and  Paseo  del  Prado 
(PI.  H,  7-9)-Eonda  de  Atocha  (PI.  G,  H,  10) -Paseo  de  las  Acacias  (PI.  I; 
F,  B,  10,  ii}' PUenie  de  Toledo  (PI.  I;  D,  11;  see  No.  23). 

77.  Escuela  de  Agricnltura-Ferraz  as  in  No.  21 ;  then  Leganitos  or  Flor 
B<ja(Pl.  £,  6,  7)-Preciados-Paerta  del  iSToI-Paseo  del  Prado  (comp.  No.  22)- 
Estacidn  de ^<o«Aa (PI.  I;  H,  10)- Paseo  and  Estacidn  de  las  DWicios (PI.  I : 
H,  11,12). 

B.  El^ctrica  MadbilbITa  db  Tbagcion  (without  numbers). 

a.  Bed  Hoard.  Circular  line:  Garrera  de  San  Jer&nimo  (PI.  F,  G,  8)- 
NicoUs  Marfa  Bivero  (PI.  G,  8,  l)-Barqwllo  (PI.  G,  7,  6) •  Prim-Conde  de 
Xiquena  (PI.  H,  6)-Argensola  (PI.  G,  H,  Q-Zurbano,  thence  viA  Paseo  de 
la  Gastellanar^xfa  (PI.  I;  I,  4,  5)-VeUzquez  (PI.  I;  I,  5,  6) -Plaza  de  la 
Indepeadencla  (PI.  H,  J,  7) -Alfonso  XII-Lealtad  (PI.  H,  7,  8) -Plaza  de  las 
Cortu  ((3arrera  de  Ban  Jerdnimo;  PI.  G,  8). 

b.  Blue  and  White  Board.  Plaza  de  Olavide  (PI.  I;  F,  4)-Hortaleza- 
Femando  VI  (PI.  G,  6)-Gonde  de  Xiquena,  etc.  (in  the  reverse  order  as 
line  9,)' San  Jerdnimo;  thence  via  Lealtad- Alfonso  XII  (to  the  S.)- Paseo 
de  Atocha  (Hediodiai  PI.  H,  9,  10)-Bonda  de  Atocha-Bonda  de  Valencia- 
Puente  de  Toledo  (PI.  E,  10) -Paseo  de  los  Pontones-Paseo  Imperial  (PI.  D, 
10,  9)-Bonda  de  Segovia-Estacidn  del  Norte  (PI.  G,  7). 

c.  Green  and  Yellow  Board.  Barrio  Florida  (cor.  of  Bosales  and  Marqu^ 
deUrqufJo;  PI.  I;  C,  5) -Barrio  Arguaies'Al\i.  Agailera  (PI.  I;  D,  E,  4,  5)- 
Qlorleta  de  San  Bernardo  and  de  Bilbao  (PI.  I;  F,  5,  2)-Lucbana',  thence 
as  in  No.  2  to  Alfonso  XII  and  to  the  N.  vi&  Plaza  de  la  Independenda 
(PI.  H,  J,  7)  and  Serrano  to  HermoHUa  (PI.  I;  J,  K,  L,  5). 

d.  Estacidn  del  Norle  (PI.  C,  7) -Paseo  de  ^tocAo-Carrera  de  San  Jer^imo 
(in  the  reverse  order  as  line  b),  thence  to  the  Barrio  ArgUellee  as  in  line  c. 

Various  Steam  Tramways,  in  connection  with  the  electric  tramwava, 
ply  to  the  outer  suburbs;  the  more  important  lines  are  mentioned  on  p.  108. 
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e.  Post,  Telegmpli,  and  Police  OffioM. 

Post  Offloo  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Correo  Central  (PL  F,  8),  or  General  Post 
Office  f  Galle  Garretas  lO;  branch  -  officea  (Eita/tta*  de  Correo)  at  the 
principal  railway  stations,  etc.  —  Foreign  Letters  must  be  posted  at  the 
main  office  (in  the  box  marked  ^extranjero")  before  7.40  p.m.,  at  the  branch- 
offices  before  4.30,  5,  or  6  p.m.  —  Registration  of  Foreign  Letters  not  later 
than  5  p.m.  at  the  main  ofQce  or  4  p.m.  at  the  branch -offices.  —  Posit 
Bestante  Letters  (^cartas  en  listal  are  distributed  at  the  main  office,  8-7.  — 
Foreign  Parcels  must  be  handed  in  at  the  Despacho  Central  oO^e  N.  Rail> 
way,  Puerta  del  Sol  9. 

Telegraph  Office  (corop.  p.  xxiii),  Galle  del  Correo  3  (Fl.  F,8).  —  X«i«- 
phonea.    Chief  Call  Office,  Calle  Mayor  1. 

Head  PoUco  Offloo  {Gobiemo  Civil;  PI.  E,8),  Calle  Mayor  83. 

d.  Embaaaies.    Oonanlatoa.    Phyaiciana.    Hospitals.    Baths.    Clubs. 
Keligions  Berviees. 

British  Ambaasador,  Rt.  Eon.  Sir  Maurice  W.  E.  de  Bvmen^  Calle  de  To- 
rija  9.  —  American  Minister,  W.  M.  Colliery  Calle  Castellana  26. 

British  Vioe-Oonsul,  A.  Jackson^  San  Agostin  3  duplicado.  —  Amerieaa 
Yioe-GoBsul,  Maddin  Summers, 

Physioians.  English:  Dr.  VUiesid,  Calle  Alarcdn  10  (PI.  H,  8).  — 
Spanish:  Dr.  M.  Mondijar^  Calle  Orellana  1,  near  the  Calle  de  Argensola 
(PI.  O,  H,  1){  Dr.  E.  Suiier,  Calle  de  la  Audienciad;  Dr»  Fr.  Buertasy  Galle 
del  Marques  de  Cubas  6.  —  French:  Dr.  Dussac^  Galle  Gaballero  de 
Oracia  8  (PI.  G,  7)-,  Dr.  Robert,  Galle  Barquillo  26  (PI.  G,7). 

Dentists.  E.  Highlands,  Calle  de  Serrano  5  (PI.  1, 6) ;  /.  Goodwin  Edwards, 
Paseo  de  Becoletos  10 ;  C.  CadwaUader,  Calle  de  Alcaic  14-16  (PI.  G,  7) ; 
Frejf,  Alcala  40^  Haase,  Calle  del  Marques  de  Duero  8  (PI.  H,  7). 

Chemists.  R.  A.  Coipel^  Galle  de  Barquillo  1  (PI.  G,  6)^  Gaposo,  Calle  del 
Arenal  2  (Pi.  F,  7);  Madariaga,  Plaza  de  la  Independencia  10  (PI.  H,  I,  7). 
—  Mineral  Waters :  /.  M.  Moreno,  Galle  Mayor  78. 

Hospitals.  None  are  good;  the  best  is  the  Hospital  de  la  Princesa, 
Calle  Alberto  Aguilera  1  (PI.  G,  8). 

Baths  iCasas  de  BoBos;  generally  poor).  Ba^s  de  Europa,  Calle  de 
Claudio  Goello  47  (Pi.  I,  6),  with  swimming-bath,  douches  (baOos  de 
ehorro),  mineral,  and  Turkish  baths;  BcMos  de  OrienU,  Plaza  de  Isabel 
Segunda  1.    Fee  to  attendant  20-25  c. 

Clnbs.  CaHno  de  Madrid,  Galle  de  Alcala  18,  well  fitted  up ;  Nuevo  Club, 
Calle  NfcoHs  Maifa  Bivero  2.  Temporary  foreign  members  admitted  for  a 
fee  of  30-60  p.  a  month.  —  Ateneo,  Galle  del  Prado21,  with  a  good  library, 
for  scientific  and  literarv  men.  —  French  Casino,  Calle  de  AlcaU  88;  German 
Club,  Calle  de  Pontejos  1;  German  GymnasUe  Club,  Galle  del  Prado  iO,  — Sport 
Club  (tor  cyclists),  Calle  Becoletos  5;  Pedal  MadrHeHo  icyclisia) ,  Alcala  89; 
Tiro  de  Piehon  (pigeon  -  shooting) ,  Gasa  de  Gampo.  —  Introduction  by  a 
member  requisite  in  each  case. 

Home  for  English  and  German  GoTomesses,  Calle  Bravo  Murillo  61. 

English  Church,  Calle  de  Leganitos  4  (PI.  E,  6);  service  on  Sun.  at 
11  a.m.;  chaplain.  Rev.  F.  Bullock-  Webster,  Calle  de  Ferraz  1.  —  Spanish 
Protestant  Churches:  Calle  Beneficiencia  18  (11  a.m.;  Bishop  Cabrera); 
Calle  de  Galatrava  27  (11a.m.  and  8p.m.);  Calle  de  Leganitos  4(131  floor; 
11  a.m.).  —  German  Protestant  Church,  Calle  Ventura  de  la  Vega  14  (10.30  a.m.). 

e.  Banks,  Shops,  etc. 
Banks.  Cridit  Lyonnais,  Calle  AlcaU  10  and  San  Jerdnimo  13:  Banco 
Aleman-Transatlantico,  Plaza  de  las  Cortes  4  (PI.  G,  8);  Banco  Franco- SspaSiol, 
San  Jerdnimo  46;  Banco  Hispano-ATnericano,  Calle  deSevilla  1;  Cook  d:  Son, 
Calle  del  Arenal  30.  —  Money  Changers  (Cambio):  Credit  Lyonnais,  Cook, 
see  above;  also  at  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  8. 
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Booktellen  (Librerieu).  Adrian  Homo  Suctaor,  Calle  de  AlcaU  5; 
Fernando  Fi^  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  2:  Libreria  Nadonal  y  Extranjera^ 
Calle  San  Bernardo  20}  MwriUo^  Calle  de  Alcaic  7.  —  Xnaio:  Dotetio^ 
Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo.  —  Pliotograplui  afc  the  above-mentioned  book- 
sliops;  Laurent^  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  28;  also  at  the  Fr'ado  Museum 
(p.  66). 

Newapapan  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Impardcd  (best  supplied  with  foreign  tele- 
grams); lAberai^  fferaldo,  El  Universe^  ABO  (democratic);  Epoca  (conser- 
vative); Blanco  y  NegrOy  Nuevo  Mundo^  illustrated  weeklv  journals;  Oedeon^ 
illustrated  comic  journal  (democratic).  The  Oazeta  de  Madrid^  founded  in 
1661,  is  the  oldest  official  newspaper  in  Spain. 

Bhopa.  Fans:  Serra^  Galle  del  Gaballero  de  Gracla  15.  —  Gloves  and 
Underwear:  Magdalena,  T^ada^  Galle  del  Arenal  15  and  4-7.  —  Steel  dam- 
ascened with  gold:  Felipa^  Galle  del  Arenal.  —  Tailor  (for  gentlemen): 
Teim^  Garrera  de  San  Jerdnimo  16;  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Al  EspriL 
Calle  Tetu^n  23;  for  ladles,  Thietey  Galle  de  Portas  29,  31.  —  Shoe  Makers: 
Vega^  Calle  del  Arenal  7.  —  Perfumes :  Ferfumeria  Inglaa^  Garrera  de  San 
Jerdnimo  3.  —  Travelling  Requisites :  PUer.  Galle  del  Arenal  12.  —  Uni- 
versal Providers :  Bazar  de  la  0Md»,  Galle  Mayor  1;  Bazar  Mercantile  Galle 
Carretaa  15-17. 

OommisaioB  Agenta  (for  commissions  of  every  kind  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
and  foreign  parts,  for  sending  letters  and  parcels  in  Madrid,  etc.,  with 
telephone):  Continental  Expreu^  Garrera  San  Jerdnimo  15.  —  Oooda  Agents 
(ComieionitUu):  L,  QarrowAe^  Galle  de  AlcaU  18;  Sociedad  Espafiol  de 
Transportee  internaeionalee^  Galle  San  Martfn  A. 

f.  Theatrea  and  othtr  Placet  of  Amnaement. 

Tbaatret  (comp.  p.  xzx;  season  from  mid -October  to  the  end  of 
March).  *Tbatbo  Rbal  (PI.  B,  7),  Plaza  de  Oriente  5,  for  Italian  opera, 
opened  in  1850  and  accommodating  2400  spectators.  Prices  (in  addition  to 
the  ^entrada"  of  IVs  p>  for  each  pera.):  whole  box  (palco)  165  p.,  stall  (bvtaea) 
18  p.,  dOantera  de  palco  10  p.  Evening-dross  is  worn  in  the  boxes,  black 
coats  in  the  stalls.  —  The  following  theatres  are  much  cheaper:  Teatso 
EsfaSol  (PI.  G,  8),  Galle  del  Principe  29-31,  for  high-cla9s  drama  and 
comedy;  Tkatro  dk  la  Gombdia  (PI.  G,  8),  (;alle  del  Principe  14  (on  the 
drop-scene  the  *Temple  of  Immortality'  by  Jos4  Vall^o)-^  Teatro  de  la 
PKINCX8A  (PI.  H,  6),  Calle  de  Tamayo,  the  last  two  for  high-class  comedy ; 
TsATBO  DE  LA  Zabzoela  (PI.  G,  7),  Calle  de  Jovellanos  4-6,  and  Grau 
TxATBO  (PI.  H,  6),  Calle  del  Uarquds  de  la  Ensenada,  for  operettas,  vaude- 
villes (zarzvelai),  and  variety  performances.  —  At  the  following  theatres, 
most  of  which  are  open  in  summer  also,  short  performances,  lasting  about 
1  hr.,  are  given,  after  each  of  which  the  house  is  cleared  (box  2-10,  stall 
•A-lp.):  'Teateo  Lara  (PI.  F,  6),  Corredera  Baja  de  San  Pablo  15-17; 
Teatro  de  Apolo  (PI.  G,  7).  Galle  de  Alcalil  49  duplicado ;  Teatro  de  Eslava 
(PI.  F,  7,  8),  Pasadiso  de  San  Gin^s  8. 

Oircuaea.  Circa  'de  Frice  (PI.  G,  7),  Plaza  del  Rey  2,  also  used  for 
operettas  and  ballets.    Box  (palco)  10-12,  butacas  and  sillas  2-8  p. 

Bull  Ring  (Flaza  de  Torot;  PI.  I,  L  6;  comp.  p.  84),  to  the  E.  of  the 
city,  near  tramway -line  Ko.  4  (p.  52).  Tickets  are  sold  at  the  entrance  and 
also,  after  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  in  the  kiosque  at  the  corner 
of  the  (3alle  de  SeviUa  and  the  Carrera  de  San  Jerdnimo.  —  The  building, 
erected  in  the  Moorish  style  in  1873-74  by  L.  A.  Copra  and  Rodr.  Ayuso^ 
is  112  yds.  in  diameter  and  has  room  for  14,000  spectators ;  it  may  be  in- 
spected on  *off*  days  (interesting;  fee  1  p.).    Comp.  pp.  xxxi-xxxiv. 

Basque  Ball  Chsmes  {Juegoe  de  Felota;  comp.  p.  xxxiv)  at  the  Frontdn 
Central^  Galle  Tetuin  29.  -^  Ooekflghts  (p.  xxxv)  on  Sun.  afternoon  at  Paseo 
de  Santa  Marfa  de  Oabeza  11.  —  Pigeon  Shooting  (Tiro  de  pichdn),  Calle 
dsl  Pinar  4  (PI.  I;  H,  3)  and  Gamino  Bajo  de  Yicalvaro  2  (PI.  I;  L,  7). 

Horse  Raees  (Carreras  de  Caballoe)  in  spring  and  autumn  in  the  Hipd- 
dronto  (PI.  I ;  H,  1, 2 ;  p.  98),  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sociedad  del  Fomento 
de  la  Crfa  Caballar  (society  for  the  encouragement  of  horse-breeding). 
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f .  ScelesiMitical  aad  Popular  Fettivala.    Street  Life. 

The  Madrid  Festivals,  Popular  Celebrationaf  Proceaeions,  and  the  like 
are  erery  year  becoming  less  brilliant  and  less  characteristic. 

On  LcuVveltatdeSanAntanio^  or  St.  Anthony's  Day  (Jan.  17th),  horses, 
oxen,  and  ne^ly  clipped  mules  and  asses  are  led  (from  about  3  p.m.  on- 
wards) to  the  church  of  San  Antonio  Abad  (PI.  G,  6),  where  they  are 
solemnly  blessed  by  a  priest. 

The  Madrid  Carnival  does  not  compare  with  the  same  celebration  in 
other  countries  and  has  been  justly  dubbed  the  ^Feast  of  Bag,  Tag,  and 
Bob-tair.  Almost  the  only  parts  of  it  of  any  interest  to  the  stranger  are 
the  CorMo^  which  takes  place  in  the  Park  of  Retiro  or  at  the  Paseo  de 
la  Gastellana  on  the  afternoons  of  Carnival  Week,  and  the  dances  of  the 
EshuUantinat  and  Compar»M  (masqueraders)  in  front  of  the  royal  palace 
on  the  afternoon  of  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  Children's  Masked  BdtU^  held  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  Teatro  Beal  (p.  56)  and  the  Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela 
(p.  66),  are  attractive.  The  only  other  Masked  Ball  that  can  be  safely 
visited  by  ladies  is  that  in  the  Teatro  Real.  —  The  so-called  EnUerro 
de  la  Bardina,  or  farewell  festival  of  the  Carnival,  is  celebrated,  with 
a  copious  accompaniment  of  eating  and  drinking,  on  the  canal  (Hanza- 
nares),  outside  the  Puerta  de  Toledo  and  the  Puerta  de  Atocha,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Ash  Wednesday. 

Holt  Week.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  masses  of  pious 
church-goers  all  bell-ringing  and  wheeled  traffic  are  forbidden  on  Maundy 
Thursday  (J«eves  Santo)  and  Good  Friday  (  Viemes  Santo)^  and  even  the  tram- 
way service  is  almost  entirely  discontinued.  —  About  midday  on  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  the  so-called  'Marriage  Market'  (El  Pindr  dslasde 
Odmes)  in  the  Calle  Alcaic,  between  the  churches  of  Oalatrava  and  San  Jos^, 
affords  a  very  characteristic  scene ;  the  women  who  have  been  at  church 
appear  here  in  great  numbers,  most  of  them  wearing  mantillas  and  flowers 
in  their  hair.  —  On  Maundy  Thursday  the  King  washes  the  feet  of  twelve 
poor  men  (Lavat&rio)  and  then  feeds  them  (Comida)  in  the  palace  (p.  96); 
tickets  for  this  ceremony  may  be  applied  for  several  days  before  at  the 
Intendencia  (p.  68).  On  Good  Friday  a  procession  and  service  are  held  in 
the  palace  chapel.  During  the  latter  the  King  generally  commutes  a  number 
of  death-sentences,  this  act  of  clemency  being  notified  to  the  spectators 
by  the  substitution  of  white  for  black  bands  on  the  rolls  of  ^aper  contain- 
ing the  sentences.  —  The  Calle  de  la  Princesa  is  the  scene  of  the  notorious 
Bomeria  de  la  Cora  de  Dios  ('pilgrimage  to  the  face  of  God'),  which  begins 
on  Maundy  Thursday  in  front  of  the  Capilla  de  la  Santfsima  Faz  (pop.  Cara 
de  Diqs,  face  of  God ;  PI.  I,  D  6),  and  is  continued  all  night.  The  noisiest 
scene  takes  place  before  the  prison,  where  the  crowd  indulges  in  enormous 
quantities  of  pancakes  and  brandy.  The  celebration  ends  on  the  morning 
of  Good  Friday  with  a  promenade  in  the  Calle  de  la  Princesa,  in  which  the 
demi-monde  is  largely  in  evidence.  —  The  Proceddn  del  Sanio  EnHerro  in 
front  of  the  church  of  San  Gin^s  on  Good  Friday  afternoon  is  interesting 
for  its  pasos  (p.  392) ,  or  groups  of  real  figures.  -—  On  Saturday  morning 
all  the  bells  of  the  city  peal  to  celebrate  the  Resurrection  Ctocar  a  fflarid*). 

The  festival  of  the  Los  de  Mayo  (May  2nd)  commemorates  the  rising 
described  at  p.  61.  In  the  morning  a  large  procession  marches  to  the  mon- 
ument (p.  64),  where  a  religious  service  is  held. 

On  May  16th  begins  the  Bomeria  de  San  Jsidro  del  Campo^  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  city,  which  lasts  a  fortnight  and  is  largely  attended  by  the 
peasants  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  is 
the  Ermita  de  San  Isidro  (PI.  I;  B,  11),  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  ManBsnares. 
The  best  time  to  visit  the  scene  is  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  first  three 
or  four  days;  parties  that  include  ladies  should  leave  before  the  later 
part  of  the  evening.  All  sorts  of  earthenware  vessels  are  sold  to  carry  off 
the  wonder-working  water  from  the  church-spring. 

In  June  is  held  the  JYocesiihi  del  Corpus,  or  Corpus  Ghristi  procession, 
which  is  taken  part  in  by  the  higher  clergy,  the  chief  military  and  civil 
dignitaries,  and  the  court-officials.    This  procession,  once  the  most  elab- 
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orate  of  all  the  chnrch-festivals  of  Madrid,  is  best  witnessed  in  the  Pnerta 
del  Sol.  —  Among  less  important  processions  are  those  of  the  Minerva  de 
Son  Andrit,  starting  at  the  church  of  San  Andres  on  the  afternoon  of 
Jane  18th  ^  the  Minerva  de  San  Marco*y  in  the  Galle  Isabel  la  Gatolica 
(June  SOth);  the  JYocesidn  de  la  Virgen  da  Carmen^  from  the  church  of 
San  Jos^  (p.  63;  afternoon  of  July  16th);  and  the  Proee»i6n  de  San  Lorenzo, 
from  the  church  of  that  name,  in  the  Travesfa  de  San  Lorenzo  (Aug.  10th). 

The  church-festivals  in  June.  July,  and  August  are  usually  preceded 
by  the  so-called  Verbenas,  a  kind  of  evening  or  night  fair.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Verbena  de  Scm  Antonio  de  la  Florida,  at  the  little 
church  of  that  name  (p.  101;  June  12th);  the  Verbena  de  San  Lorenzo,  in 
the  populous  quarter  of  the  Lavapid  (Aug.  9th);  and  the  Verbena  de  la 
Palotna,  near  the  small  church  in  the  Galle  de  la  Paloma  (Aug.  11th). 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John^e  Day  (June  23rd-24th)  a  crowd  assembles  in  the 
Plasa  de  Gastelar  (p.  63);  and  as  soon  as  the  clocks  toll  midnight,  those 
within  reach  dip  their  heads  in  the  water  of  the  fountain  or  throw 
handfals  of  it  over  those  standing  farther  off.  This  is  an  ancient  custom, 
originally  practised  at  a  fountain  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  which  is  no  longer 
extant. 

On  the  days  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls  (Nov.  1st  and  Nov.  2nd)  takes 
place  the  Conmemoracidn  de  los  Fieles  Difuntos,  when  the  cemeteries  are 
visited  by  large  crowds  and  the  graves  decked  with  flowers. 

On  the  Saturday  before  Advent  (end  of  Nov.  or  beginning  of  Dec.)  an 
official  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  (Bota)  rides  through  the  principal  streets 
and  reads  the  ^decree  concerning  the  proclamation  of  the  Bull  of  the  Holy 
Crusade*  (Bula  de  la  Santa  Cruzada)  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  papal  nuncio,  the  ministry  of  justice,  the  central  police-office,  the 
municipal  offices^  and  elsewhere.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  city  ^Algua- 
ciles*  and  by  a  number  of  drummers  and  trumpeters  from  the  royal  stables, 
all  clad  in  costumes  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  This  bull,  first  issued  by 
Julius  II.  and  confirmed  by  Pius  IX.  in  1849,  grants  to  all  Spaniards,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  same  indtilgences  as  the  Grusade  bulls  of  Urban  II. 
and  Innocent  III.  Kext  day,  at  10  a.m.,  the  bull  is  carried  from  the  papal 
church  of  San  Miguel  (Galle  San  Justo  4;  PI.  £,  8)  to  Santa  Maria  la  Real 
(Galle  Sacramento  7;  PI.  E,  8),  where  it  is  i^galn  read. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  Day  (Navidad)  has  lost  most  of  its  former 
brilliance.  A  so-called  Misa  del  QaUo  (^cock-crow  mass'),  or  midnight  mass, 
is  held  at  most  of  the  churches  on  Christmas  Eve.  At  its  close  the  aud- 
ience unites  in  singing  the  ^villancicos"  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
iour, accompanying  the  song  with  all  kinds  of  noisy  instruments.  —  The 
same  night  the  lower  classes  perambulate  the  chief  streets,  with  songs, 
and  shouts,  and  drum-beating,  while  the  caf^s  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  are 
crowded  from  midnight  on.  —  It  is  worth  while  visiting  the  large  Christ- 
mas fruit-market  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
the  closely  packed  stalls  are  brilliantly  illuminated. 

During  the  presence  of  the  court,  Owxri  MownUng  takes  place  in  the 
couri-yard  of  the  palace  daily,  at  10.80  a.m.  —  Almost  every  Sat.  afternoon, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  court-officials  and  by  the  royal  body-guard,  drive  through  the  Galles 
Ballon,  Ferraz,  and  Ventura  Rodriguez  to  the  Iglesia  del  Buen  Suceso  (Galle 
Princesa  21;  PI.  I,  D  5),  where  they  attend  the  *Salve\  A  different  route 
is  sometimes  selected  in  returning. 


Street  Life.  The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  with 
the  streets  converging  on  it.  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  Galle  de  Toledo,  and 
the  Plaza  de  Oriente.  Towards  evening  the  favourite  resorts  are  the  Galle 
de  Alcali,  the  Paseos  de  Recoletos,  de  la  Castellana.  and  del  Prado,  the 
Retiro  Park,  and  the  Paseo  de  Fern^n  NtiSez  (p.  84),  where  the  world 
of  ftishion  seldom  appears  except  in  carriages.  —  A  morning  visit  should 
be  paid  to  the  markets  (mercados),  especially  that  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Cebada 
(p.  104). 
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h.  LUt  of  Chief  OoUeetiOMi  Mid  Other  Sights. 

The  Ghubchbs,  none  of  whleh,  «xeept  8€ta  FrcmeUco  «l  Grandt  (p.  103), 
are  of  much  intereat,  an  generally  open  before  10  a.m.  and  from  4  to 
7  p.m.  —  The  MoasoMa  aire  closed  on  Maundy  Thurs.,  May  2nd,  the  King*s 
birthday  (May  17th),  and  on  All  Saints'  Day  (Nov.  Ist). 

Aemdemia  de  Bdku  Artet  (p.  03),  daily,  94  (Jane  Ist-Sept.  30th  9-1)*, 
closed  on  Snn.  at  noon ;  free. 

^Armaria  (p.  97),  daily,  10-12,  adm.  Ip.;  Sat  2-4,  free. 

BibUoteca  Naciorud  (p.  80),  on  week-days,  8-1.45  (in  winter  10-3.46). 

Cabatterizas  (p.  100),  daily,  by  ticket  good  for  6  pers.,  obtained  between 
1  and  6  p.m..  at  the  ^Intendencia  General  de  la  Beal  Gasa  y  Patrimonio'', 
in  the  ^.E.  angle  of  the  Plasa  de  Armas  (8.  side  of  the  Palacio  Beal, 
p.  96). 

Casa  de  Campo  (p.  101),  only  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Intendencia 
General. 

Depdtitot  del  Canal  de  Lotoya  (p.  94),  daily  by  ticket  obtained  at  Calle 
de  la  Beina  27  (PI.  G,  7). 

Jardin  Botdmco  (p.  6iS),  daily  from  June  1st  to  end  of  Sept.,  from  7 
to  12  and  4  p.m.  till  dusk  s  at  other  seasons  from  8  to  12  and  from  3  till 
dusk)  free. 

*i/fMSo  Arqueoldgieo  Nadonal  (p.  88),  on  week-days,  7-1  (in  winter  10-4), 
on  Sun.  and  festivals  9-12*,  free. 

Museo  de  Arte  Modemo  (p.  90),  daUy  10-1,  free ;  in  winter,  Mon.  1-4, 
Sun.  10-1,  other  days  104,  free. 

Mtueo  de  Artitteria  (p.  61),  from  June  1st  to  Sept.  30th  on  Tues.  ft  Sat. 
8-12  (in  winter  12-4);  free. 

Museo  de  Oiencias  Naturalee  (p.  86),  on  week-day's  8-1  (in  winter  9-12 
and  2-4),  Sun.  10-1 1  free. 

Mweo  de  Ingemeroe  (PI.  H,  7),  a  collection  of  military  models,  on  Tues. 
ft  Frid.,  10-3;  free. 

Mueeo  If  aval  (p.  100).  The  largest  and  most  interesting  part  on  the  1st 
floor  is  closed  at  present.  Visitors  were  formerly  admitted  on  Tues.  ft 
Frid.,  10-3,  by  ticket  (6  pers. ;  1  p.). 

*^Miueo  del  Prado  (p.  66),  on  week-days  8-1  (in  winter  104;  Mon.  1-4), 
Sun.  10-1  •,  free. 

Museo  Proto-Histdrico  Ihirico^  Calle  de  Alcaic  86,  beyond  the  Espartero 
Monument  (Pi.  I,  7,  G),  of  little  interest;  adm.  on  week-days,  9-12  and  2-5, 
through  the  Gonseije  (fee  1  p.). 

Museo  de  Reproducdones  ArUstieas  (p.  66),  daily,  8-6,  free. 

Museo  y  Biblioteca  de  UUramar  (p.  84),  daily  2-6  (in  winter  1-5). 

Palacio  del  Congreso  (p.  65).  The  public  gallery  is  generally  over- 
crowded during  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes,  which  usually  begin  at  3  p.m. 
Admission  to  the  other  galleries  is  obtained  through  one  of  the  deputies. 
When  the  house  is  not  sitting,  visitors  fre  admitted  on  application  to  the 
*conserje*  (fee  50  c). 

Patacio  Heal  (p.  96),  rarely  accessible.  The  famous  collection  of  tapestry 
(TaptceHa,  p.  96)  is  exhibited  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  only. 

Private  Collectiona  are  accessible  only  by  special  introduction.  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  are  the  collection  of  the  Duquesa  de  Villahermosa 
(Portrait  by  Yelilzqaez?),  the  Colleeeidn  Pablo  Bosch  (Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  and  Head  of  a  Monk,  by  Theotocdpuli;  Christ,  by  Hieron.  Bosch; 
Madonna,  by  Ger.  David),  and  the  Colleccidn  Traumann  (Dutch  masters  of 
the  15th  cent.;  canvases  by  Goya). 


Chief  ▲ttractiona.  Puerto  del  Sol  (p.  62);  Museo  del  Prado  (p.  66);  El 
Retiro  (p.  83);  Paseos  del  -Prado.  de  Reeoletos,  said  de  la  CasMlana  (pp.  64, 
86,  93) ;  Museo  Arqueoldgieo  (p.  86) ;  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  (p.  62);  ^^ynfria 
(p.  97);  Plata  de  OrietUe  (p.  95):  View  from  the  CampiUo  de  las  VisHllas 
(p.  103).  A  superficial  idea  of  Madrid  may  be  obtained  in  two  or  three  days, 
but  fully  that  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  magnificent  Picture  Gallery 
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of  the  Prado  alone.  The  Armerfa,  though  not  of  such  general  interest, 
has  even  fewer  rivals  in  its  own  field.  Perhaps  the  only  unadulterated 
Spanish  article  in  the  now  almost  entirely  ^Europeanieed*  Madrid  is  the 
bull-flght.  —  The  environs  of  the  city  are  nninteresting. 

Madrid  (accent  on  second  syllable,  and  final  d  almost  inaud- 
ible), with  518,650  inhab.,  the  capital  of  Spain,  the  residence 
of  the  king,  and  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  university,  and  the  Captain- 
General  of  New  Castile,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  steppe,  neat 
the  geograpliical  centre  of  tiie  peninsula,  in  3®  41'  W.  long,  and 
40*»24'30"  N.  lat.  It  lies  260  ft.  above  the  insignificant  riTer  Mama" 
nare$  and  2130  ft.  above  the  sea.  Madrid  is  the  youngest  of  the  great 
cities  of  Spain;  in  its  present  importance  it  is  a  political  creation, 
a  historical  necessity.  The  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  'Las 
Espafias'  could  be  neither  tbe  Aragonese  Saragossa,  nor  the  Castilian 
Burgos,  nor  the  Visigothic  Toledo,  nor  the  Moorish  Cordova  or  Se- 
ville; hence  Philip  II.  chose  Madrid  as  his  new  capital,  situated  like 
a  vedette  in  the  midst  of  the  others,  but  denied  by  nature  almost 
every  suitable  condition  for  a  metropolis.  The  environs,  bleak  and 
treeless,  produce  only  a  little  com ;  and  there  is  no  important  river 
in  the  vicinity  t.  The  present  industrial  and  commercial  activity, 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  dates  only  from  the  construction  of  the 
system  of  railways  of  which  Madrid  is  the  centre. 

The  climate  of  Madrid  is  equally  unfavourable  (comp.  p.  xxxv). 
The  sudden  and  extreme  variations  in  temperature  are  due  to  the 
lofty  situation  of  the  city  and  to  the  propinquity  of  the  Sierra  de 
Ouadarramay  which  intercepts  the  moist  N.W.  winds  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  hurls  down  icy  storms  and  rain  from  its  snow-fields. 
The  daily  range  of  temperature  even  in  summer  is  over  30°  Fahr.; 
it  is  less  than  18**  on  only  97  days  in  the  year.  On  255  days  it  varies 
from  18°  to  32°  and  on  13  days  it  is  more  than  36°.  In  winter  the 
thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  10°  Fahr.,  and  the  freezing  point  is 
frequently  reached.  In  summer  the  heat  is  almost  unbearable  (occa- 
sionally 109°  Fahr.,  i.e.  as  warm  as  on  the  S.  coast).   The  air  is  so 


f  It  should  be  noted,  however,  (hat  the  vicinity  of  Madrid  was  not 
always  so  destitute  of  trees.  Argote  de  Molinaa,  writing  in  1682,  mentions 
Madrid  as  charming  for  its  shady  situation  and  extensive  woods  ^well 
suited  for  hunting  stags,  boars,  and  even  bears\  The  reason  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  is  given  by  Sir  John  Talbot  Dillon  (1780):  ^Nothing 
can  be  more  bleak  or  dismal  than  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  round 
the  seat  of  its  monarch,  and  that  ehiefly  from  the  great  want  of  trees,  to 
which  the  Gastilians  have  an  intense  dislike,  from  a  false  notion  that  they 
increase  the  number  of  birds  to  eat  up  their  com,  forgetting  not  only  that 
in  their  climate  the  shade  and  shelter  of  the  foliage  are  required,  but  also 
that  without  them  they  have  no  means  of  securing  moisture,  ana  preserv- 
ing it  after  dews  and  rains'. 

'Since  the  building  of  the  new  water^works,  green  oases  of  groves 
have  sprung  up  again,  and  these,  it  is  said,  are  already  beginning  to 
modify  the  climate,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  if  the  present  policy  is 
continued,  irrigation  may  restore  to  Madrid  its  former  pleasant  climate' 
(H.  T.  Finek). 
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keen  and  so  subtle  that,  according  to  a  popular  couplet,  it  will  kill 
a  man,  while  it  will  not  blow  out  a  candle  (^el  aire  de  Madrid  es  tan 
sUtil,  que  mata  d  un  hombrc  y  no  apaga  d  un  candiV).  Affections  of 
the  lungs  are  too  easily  acquired,  while  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers 
are  less  frequent.  All  should  be  especially  on  their  guard  against 
chills  and  colds.  ^Haata  el  euarenta  del  Mayo  no  te  guUes  el  »ayo^; 
wait  for  May  40th  before  you  lay  aside  your  cloak ! 

Madrid  first  appears  in  history  in  the  10th  cent,  in  the  form  of 
the  fortified  Moorish  outpost  of  Madjr^ty  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  royal  palace  and  intended  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Re- 
conquistadores  of  Castile.  This  fortress  was  adjoined  on  the  S. 
by  a  small  settlement.  Alfonso  YI.  captured  Madjrit  in  1083 
and  converted  the  Arab  mosque  into  the  Jglena  de  la  Virgen  de  la 
Almudena  (p.  100).  The  Gastilian  monarchs  endowed  the  town  with 
many  fueros  (p.  4),  and  it  grew  rapidly,  extending  at  first  to  the 
Puerte  Latina,vCerrada,  and  de  Guadalajara  and  afterwards  to  the 
Puerte  de  Santo  Domingo,  de  San  Martfn,  and  del  Sol.  The  arms 
of  the  city  represent  a  man  climbing  an  arbutus-tree  (madrono), 
below  which  stands  a  bear.  They  originated  in  a  law-suit  between 
the  city  and  the  clergy,  the  result  of  which  was  to  assign  the  forests 
near  the  city  to  the  former,  the  pastures  to  the  latter. 

In  1329  Ferdinand  lY.  assembled  the  first  CortCB  in  'MadriV. 
In  1383  King  John  I.  handed  over  the  lordship  of  the  town  to  King 
Leo  Y.,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Armenia;  but  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  Madrid  reverted  to  Castile.  The  unquiet  times  during 
the  long  minority  of  Henry  III.  caused  the  court  to  move  to  Segovia, 
because  Madrid  did  not  seem  strong  enough  (^por  no  ser  fuerte 
aquella  villa').  At  the  close  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign  Madrid  was  shaken 
by  new  troubles.  Quieter  days  followed  the  accession  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  *Reyes  Catolicos'  (1477 ;  p.  xxxviii).  —  Under 
Charles  Y.  Madrid  espoused  (1520)  the  cause  of  the  Comuneros^  or 
opponents  of  the  centralization  of  authority  in  United  Spain.  After 
the  defeat  of  this  party  at  Yillalar  (1521)  Charles  V.  visited  Madrid 
(1524),  partly  to  cure  himself  of  a  fever  contracted  at  Yalladolid, 
for  in  those  days  Madrid,  not  yet  entirely  divested  of  its  woods, 
was  considered  a  healthy  resort.  In  1525  Francis  I.  of  France, 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  brought  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  confined  first  in  the  Torre  de  los  Lujanes  (p.  103), 
and  then  in  the  Alcazar,  until  he  regained  his  liberty  on  accepting 
the  terms  offered  by  Charles  (Jan.  14th,  1526).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent,  the  town  contained  about  3000  inhabitants. 

Philip  H.  definitely  and  finally  made  Madrid  the  royal  resid- 
ence and  declared  it  in  1560  the  Uniea  Corte.  At  first,  however, 
the  town,  then  containing  2500  houses  and  25-30,000  inhab.,  de- 
rived little  advantage  from  this  move.  The  court  did  nothing  for  it, 
except  to  cut  down  the  last  remaining  forests  to  defray  its  expenses. 
The  so-called  Begalfa  de  Apoaentos  made  the  owners  of  large  houses 
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responsible  for  the  lodging  of  the  courtiers  and  the  noblesse,  with 
tbe  result  that  the  only  houses  built  were  the  small  and  low  ^Oosob 
d  la  inalicia\  which  were  exempt  from  this  burden.  Down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  cent.  Madrid  remained  a  badly-built,  dirty, 
and  unhealthy  place,  inhabited  by  a  shifting  and  unstable  population. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  it  was  in  this  period  that  Spanish  art  and 
letters  attained  their  zenith.  Miguel  de  Cervantei  Saavedra  (1647- 
1616)  lived  at  Madrid  from  1609  till  his  death,  and  wrote  here  the 
second  part  of  ^Don  Quixote*  and  other  works.  Diego  Rodriguez  de 
8ilva  y  Vel&zquez  (1599-1660)  here  produced  his  miracles  of  colour- 
ing. Pedro  Calderifn  de  la  Barea  (1600-1681)  here  conducted  the 
Spanish  drama  out  of  the  popular  channel  of  L(^e  de  Vega  (1562- 
1635),  that  'monstruo  de  la  naturaleza'  as  Cervantes  called  him,  into 
the  mystic  and  court-like  forms  that  befitted  the  Spanish  idea  of 
religion  and  honour. 

The  18th  century  brought  the  Boubbons,  and  the  building  of  the 
great  royal  palace.  The  most  prominent  name  in  the  new  dynasty  is 
that  of  Charlet  IIL,  who  resigned  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1759  to 
ascend  that  of  Spain.  Every  great  enterprize  was  either  begun  or 
completed  by  him.  Charles  IV,  abdicated  in  1808.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Revolution  of  May  2nd  [Dos  de  Mayo ;  p.  64)  and  the  en- 
trance of  Joseph  Bonaparte^  the  so-called  *Rey  Pepe'  or  *Pepe  Botella'. 
Joseph  also  earned  the  popular  title  of  *Bey  Plazuelas'  by  his  efforts 
to  supply  lungs  for  Madrid  through  the  destruction  of  convents  and 
whole  blocks  of  buildings  (man%6nas) ;  but  these  undertakings  were 
soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  restoration  and  the  return  oi Ferdinand  VII. 
Madrid  increased  and  improved  mightily  during  the  ensuing  period 
of  revolution  and  change,  marked  by  the  contests  for  the  constitution 
of  1812  (p.  434),  the  wars  between  the  Carlists  and  Cristinos  (p.  4), 
and  the  struggle  between  the  party  of  the  past,  with  its  great  re- 
collections, and  the  party  of  the  future,  with  its  great  expectations. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  a  Spanish  author  could  still  write 
that  Madrid  ^era  la  eorte  mtu  suda  que  se  conocfa  en  Europa^  (Hhe 
dirtiest  capital  in  Europe'),  and  another  compares  it  with  an  African 
village.  A  little  later,  however,  the  pride  of  the  Madrilefio  in  his 
city  was  embodied  in  the  proud  saying :  *De  Madrid  al  cielo  y  en  el 
eielo  un  verUanillo  para  ver  h  Madrid^  (from  Madrid  to  Heaven  and 
in  Heaven  a  loophole  to  look  at  Madrid).  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Madrid  is  now  a  very  fine  city. 

A  good  idea  of  the  situation  of  Madrid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
large  relief  in  the  Artillery  Museum  (p.  64).  The  city  lies  on  an 
undulating  diluvial  plateau  of  clay  and  sand,  which  rises  about  430  ft. 
between  the  Manzanares  on  the  S.  W.  and  the  Lozoya  Canal  on  the  N. 
This  plateau  is  furrowed  by  deep  depressions,  formerly  the  beds  of 
torrents  (arroyos)  descending  to  the  Manzanares.  The  largest  of 
these  is  that  indicated  by  the  Paseos  de  la  Castellana,  de  Recoletos, 
and  del  Prado,   a  natural  *rambla*  (p.  xlii),    through   which  the 
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rain^-watei  descends  in  canalized  channels  to  join  the  Arroyo  de 
Atocha.  Among  the  smaller  arroyos  of  the  past  are  the  Galles  del 
Aienal,  de  Segovia,  de  Toledo,  and  de  Embajadores.  The  Oalle  de 
Jacometrezo,  on  the  other  hand,  inns  along  a  ridge  from  end  to  end. 

The  Oldbb  Quabtbhs  of  the  city,  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
Manzanares,  form  a  "rectangle  measaring  1^4  M.  from  £.  to  W.  and 
li/2  M.  firom  N.  to  S.  The  New  Qitabtebb  extend  towards  the  Barrio 
de  Ghamberf  on  the  N.  and  over  the  Afaeras  de  Buena vista  on  the 
N.E.,  while  the  Retiro  forms  a  barrier  to  their  extension  on  the  E. 

The  Manzanaies,  usually  very  scantily  supplied  with  water,  is 
spanned  by  the  following  Bkibgbs  :  on  the  N.  W. ,  the  railway  bridge 
(Pl.I;  A,  4),  ihePiAente  Verde(Fl.l;  B,  6),  adjoining  the  Olorietade 
San  Antonio  de  la  Florida,  and  the  Puente  de  Oarrido,  a  little  farther 
downstream;  on  the  W.,  the  PuerUe  del  Rey  (PI.  0,  7),  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YII.  between  the  Gampo  del  Moro  and 
the  Gasa  de  Gampo,  and  the  ^ente  de  Segovia  (PI.  G,  8),  built  by 
the  celebrated  Juan  de  Herrera  (1784);  on  the  S.,  the  Puente 
de  Toledo  (PI.  I;  D,  11),  completed  in  1732  and  profusely  decor- 
ated in  the  rococo  style.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  constantly 
rising  through  •the  silting  up  of  the  stream,*  whence  the  piers  are 
partly  buried  iu  the  ground. 

a.  From  the  Paerta  del  Sol  to  the  Prado. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol  (PL  F,  7,  8),  the  largest  and  most  animated 
plaza  iu  Madrid ,  derives  its  name  from  an  old  gateway ,  which, 
like  the  similarly  named  gates  at  Toledo  (p.  141)  and  Segovia,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  rising  sun.  It  has  been  the  real  political  arena 
of  Spanish  history  from  the  Gomunero  movement  in  1520  (p.  60) 
down  to  the  latest  times.  The  plaza  received  its  present  form  in 
1856.  The  buildings  around  it  are  large  and  high,  but  of  no  archi- 
tectural importance.  The  largest  is  the  Miniaterio  de  la  Oobtmaeidn 
(PI.  F,  8),  or  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  on  the  S.  side;  on  its  facade 
is  a  Normal  Clock,  regulated  from  the  Astronomical  Observatory. 
On  the  other  sides  are  large  hotels  and  cafe's  (comp.  pp.  60,  51). 
No  fewer  than  ten  streets  end  in  this  plaza. 

The  Gabbesa  de  San  Jbb6nimo  and  the  Gallb  de  Aloala  lead 
to  the  £.  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol  to  the  great  paseos  on  the  E. 
margin  of  the  inner  city.  The  first  of  these,  containing  the  most 
elegant  shops  in  Madrid ,  forms  the  shortest  route  to  the  Prado 
(p.  64).  After  about  V4  M.  it  expands  into  the  Plaza  de  las  Gortes 
(p.  65).  The  Galle  de  AlcaU,  the  widest  street  in  the  inner  town, 
is  a  fashionable  promenade  (comp.  p.  57)  and  a  favourite  route  for 
public  processions.    No.  11  in  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  — 

Beal  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  (PI.  F,  7),  formeriy  the  Aca- 
demia  de  Nobles  Artes  de  San  FerrMndo ,  founded  in  1752  for  the 
culture  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music.  The  first 
floor  contains  a  small  Pictubb  Galleby  (adm.,  see  p.  58;  entr. 
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to  the  right),  Tfhich  still  contains  some  good  specimens  of  Murillo, 
Goya,  and  Ribera,  though  the  finest  canvases  were  transferred  to  the 
Prado  in  1902. 

We  first  enter  the  Saldn  de  SuioneSt  the  last  room  to  the  left.  CI,  CotUo^ 
St.  Domingo  de  Ouzmin  \  Oopa^  Qodoy,  'Prfndpe  de  la  Paz' ;  MarimUy  St. 
Jerome  (1583)^  AIomo  Cano,  Sconrging  of  Christ;  MuriUOi  The  Resurrection 
(p.  bcxxy);  F.  Batontj  Hartyrdom  of  St.  Lucia  ^  Rubens,  A  monk  between 
Chriflt  and  the  Virgin,  a  work  of  his  middle  period,  painted  with  fhe  aid 
of  his  pupils;  L.  Qiordomoy  Hadonna;  Ribera,  Ecce  Homo;  AUmto  Cono, 
Crucifixion;   DomenicJiino,  Head  of  John  the  Baptist;  Morales^  Ecce  Homo. 

Middle  Room  (adjoining  the  last).  To  the  right:  Raph.  Mengs,  The 
Marquise  de  Llano ;  Zvrbardn^  Ecstasy  of  St.  Benedict,  a  clear  and  admir- 
able work  (1630);  Goifa,  *Portrait  of  J.  L.  deMnnarriz;  MuriUo,  *St.  Diego 
of  AlcaU  feeding  the  poor  (p.  Ixxxiv),  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis  ('The  Heavenly 
Violinist';  p.  Ixxxiv);  Morales,  Pieti;  Ribera,  ^Assumption  of  the  Mag- 
dalen, an  early  master-piece  (1626);  F.  Albano^  Judgment  of  Paris.  On 
the  window-wall,  /.  (hrr^j  Repentant  Magdalen;  L.  Vanloo,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, and  Cupid.  —  We  pass  through  the  corner-room  to  the  — 

Entrance  Room.  Ribera^  ^Ecstasy  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St.  Jerome ; 
Alonso  Canoi  Pietk;  F.  Madrazo^  Portrait  of  J.  Amador  de  los  Rfos;  Ocya^ 
'Portrait  of  himself,  Portrait  of  J.  de  Villanueva;  Ruibens,  Susannah  at 
the  bath,  an  early  crude  work  (ca.  1610);  A,  Fereda^  Vanitas  Vanitatum 
(? ;  the  inscription  —  'aeteme  pungit,  cito  volat,  et  occidit'  —  refew  to  the 
flying  arrow). 

Last  Room  to  the  right.  Ribera,  *Pietli;  Rubens,  Hercules  and  Omphale; 
Murillo,  Mary  Magdalen ;  Ooya,  Equestrian  portrait  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  por- 
traits by  V.  L6pee  and  Madrazo,  including  one  of  Queen  Maria  Christina 
by  the  former,  and  one  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  by  the  latter.  Statue  of  St. 
Bruno  in  white  limestone,  by  Manuel  Pereira  of  Portugal  (18th  cent.). 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  beyond  the  Calle  de  Peligros,  to  the  left, 
stands  the  JgUsia  de  las  Calattavas  (PI.  G,  7),  dating  from  the 
17th  century.  To  the  right ,  at  the  corner  of  the  Galle  de  Sevilla, 
is  the  handsome  office  of  the  New  York  Equitable  Inswranee  Co, 
(EquitaUva),  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  church  of  San  Jose 
(PI.  G,  7),  erected  in  1742,  and  the  Teatro  Apolo  (p.  55).  General 
Prim  was  assassinated  on  Dec.  27tb,  1870,  at  the  comer  of  the  Galle 
del  Marques  de  Cnba,  on  the  right. 

The  Calle  del  Barquillo,  diverging  to  the  left  by  the  Teatro  de  Apolo, 
leads  to  the  small  Plaza  del  Rey  (PI.  6,  7),  with  garden-beds  and  a  sta- 
tue, by  Mariano  Benlliure,  of  Lieutenant  Jacinto  •K«t>.  one  of  the  partici- 
pators in  the  revolution  of  the  Dos  de  Mayo  (see  p.  64). 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  that  part  of  the  Calle  Alcala 
that  lies  in  the  inner  city.  To  the  left,  in  a  large  garden ,  stands 
the  Palacio  del  Ministerio  de  la  Ouerra  (PI.  G,  H,  7;  war^offlce), 
which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  notorious  Godoy  (p.  124),  the 
^Prince  of  the  Peace*,  but  was  confiscated  by  the  state  in  180o.  In 
1841-43  it  was  occupied  by  the  Regent  Espartero,  and  in  1869-70 
by  General  Prim.  To  the  right,  with  its  long  principal  fagade  turned 
towards  the  Sal6n  del  Prado,  is  the  handsome  Banco  de  Espana 
(PI.  H,  7),  erected  in  1884-91  by  Eduardo  de  Adaro  and  Severiano 
8ain»  de  la  Lastra,  ^ 

The  Galle  AlcaU  now  intersects  the  Plaza  de  Gabtblas  (PL 
H,  7),  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  *Fuente  de  Cibeles,  a  beau- 
tiful fountain  by  Robert  Michel  and  Francisco  Gutierrez  (18th  cent.), 
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with  a  marble  group  representing  the  goddess  Gybele  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  lions.  — The  outer  Oalle  de  Alcala  leads  to  the  E.  firom 
the  Plaza  de  Gastelar  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Independencia  (p.  84), 
with  one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  Retlro  Park  (p.  83).  To 
the  left  (N.)  runs  the  beautiful  Paseo  de  Reooletos.  In  the  mean- 
time we  turn  to  the  right  (S.)  and  enter  the  — 

*Prado,  the  famous  'meadow'  (pratum)  of  San  Jer6nimo,  so 
often  celebrated  by  Lope  de  Yega  and  other  poets.  It  was  once  the 
most  fashionable  promenade  in  Madrid,  but  has  been  thrown  Into 
the  shade  by  the  new  paseos  to  the  N.  We  first  reach  the  wide 
Sal6m  del  Pbado  (PI.  H,  7,  8),  which  has  several  rows  of  trees. 
Near  the  middle  of  it  is  the  fine  Fuente  de  Apolo;  erected  by  Ventura 
Rodrfguez  in  1780  and  decorated  with  statues  of  Apollo  and  the 
Seasons  by  Manuel  Alvares.  Near  this  fountain,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  semicircular  Plaza  de  la  Lealtad,  rises  the 
Xonomento  del  Dos  de  Kayo  (PI.  H,  8),  consecrated  to  the  ^Martyrs 
of  Liberty'  who  fell  on  May  2nd,  1808,  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
French  from  the  city,  and  in  particular  to  Luit  Daoit  and  Pedro 
Velarde^  two  artillery  officers  who  trained  on  the  French  the  guns 
in  the  park  of  Montele6n  (p.  95).  This  rising,  which  began  at 
the  palace  on  account  of  the  carrying  oflf  of  the  royal  princes,  was 
mercilessly  put  down  by  Murat.  The  'blood  bath'  in  which  he  ex- 
ecuted some  hundreds  of  peaceful  citizens  in  the  Prado  is  commem- 
orated in  Goya's  picture  mentioned  at  p.  76.  Though  It  failed  in 
its  immediate  object,  the  brave  attempt  roused  the  people  of  Spain 
to  the  'War  of  Liberation'  ('Guerra  de  Indlependencia'),  and  led  to 
the  effective  intervention  of  the  British  under  Wellington.  The 
monument  was  erected  in  1840  from  the  design  of  Jsidro  VeUzqutz, 
The  lower  part  is  a  structure  of  grey  granite,  with  a  sarcophagus, 
medallions  of  Daoiz  and  Velarde,  the  arms  of  Madrid,  two  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  Spanish  lion.  Above  this  rises  an  obelisk  of  yellowish 
granite  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures. 

Behind  the  monument,  to  the  left,  is  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
(Exchange;  PI.  H,  7),  a  tasteful  classic  building  by  Enrique  Ma/ria 
BepuUis  (1893),  with  a  portico.  —  From  the  Plaza  de  la  Lealtad 
the  Galle  de  la  Lealtad  ascends  towards  the  E.  In  it,  to  the  right, 
at  some  distance  from  the  street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Palace  of 
Retire  (p.  84),  stands  the  Xnseo  de  Artilleria  (Pl.H,  8),  founded 
in  1803  and  rebuilt  in  1390  (adm.  see  p.  58). 

Oround  Floor.  Boom  I  (in  front).  Spanish  axtiUery  of  the  IMBth  cent., 
including  3370.  Piece  from  the  artillery-park  of  Ferdinand  V.  the  Catholic 
at  the  siege  of  Bara  (1489)%  8264.  Piece  from  Tudela;  SaOl.  Piece  from  the 
castle  of  Casarmbias  del  Honte.  Several  ornamented  bronze  field-pieces 
belonging  to  Charles  Y.  9275.  Large  mortar  of  the  16th  cent.,  onc«  form* 
ing  part  of  the  armameot  of  the  Alcazar  at  Segovia.  —  Long  Boom.  Col- 
lection of  cannon,  induding  two  wooden  cannon  captured  in  1869  from  the 
Cuban  insurgents.    Carriage  in  which  General  Prim  was  assassinated  Cp>  63). 

First  Floor.  Boom  I.  Models  of  garrison  and  naval  artillery.  On  the 
ceiling,  Chinese  banners  captured  in  Cochin  China  in  1861.  —  Boom  II. 
Portraits  of  Alfonso  XII.  and  of  the  Queen-Beg^t  with  the  little  Alfonso  XIII. 
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Gan  and  equipage,  presented  by  Kmpp  to  Alfonso  XII.  —  Boom  III. 
Models  of  cannon  and  military  waggons.  —  Boom  IV.  Collection  of  small 
arms.  —  Boom  V.  In  front,  collection  of  parts  of  weapons.  Behind,  coffins, 
portraits,  and  other  memorials  oi  Daoi*  and  Vtlard$  (p.  64);  epaulettes  and 
orders  of  the  'Maid  of  Saragosea*  (p.  208).    Portraits  of  Spanish  officers. 

Second  Floor.  Boom  I.  Models  of  bridges,  fortifications,  etc.,  including 
a  large  relief-model  of  Madrid  (p.  61)  and  a  model  of  the  Alcazar  at  Se- 
govia. —  Boom  II.  Memorials  of  the  first  and  second  Carlist  wars.  Table 
on  which  the  Treaty  of  Vergara  (p.  14)  was  signed.  Meniorials  of  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Cuban  insurgents.  In  desk-cases  and  frames  on  the 
walls :  Sfemorials  of  Manhal  Concha,  who  fell  in  the  Carlist  war  (1874); 
remains  of  the  banner  carried  by  Fernando  Cortes  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico ;  memorials  of  Gen.  Espartero,  Pavia  ^author  of  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Jan.  drd,  1874),  Torr^os,  who  was  shot  with  63  companions  at  MdLlaga  in 
1831  (p.  886),  General  Prim,  who  was  assassinated  in  1870  near  the  Plaza 
del  B6y,  Diego  do  Le<$n,  an  insurgent  general  shot  in  1841,  and  Espoz  y 
Mina,  a  distinguished  gueriUa-leader  in  the  war  of  independence  against 
France.  Bedstead  and  table  used  by  Charles  V.  at  VUlavidosa  (p.  176), 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain  (1617).  Tent  of  Charles  V.  used  in  the  campaign 
against  Tunis  (15do).  The  glass  cases  contain  memorials  of  the  war  of 
independence,  etc.  —  Boom  III.  Kative  weapons,  etc.,  from  the  former 
American  and  Asiatic  colonies  of  Spain. 

The  S.  end  of  the  Sal6n  del  Prado  is  embellished  by  the  F%ienU 
de  Neptuno,  by  J.  Pascual  de  Mena  (18th  cent.).  This  stands  op- 
posite the  Plaza  db  las  Cortes  (PI.  G,  8),  a  tree-shaded  square 
forming  the  S.E.  prolongation  of  the  Garrera  de  San  Jer6nimo  (p.  62) 
It  is  adorned  by  a  Bronte  Statue  of  Cervantes,  by  Antonio  Sola  (1835). 
The  reliefs  on  the  pedestal,  representing  Don  Quixote's  adventure 
yrith  tbe  lion,  and  the  I^on  and  Sancho  Panza  led  by  the  goddess  of 
Folly,  are  by  Jostf  Piquer.  —  The  N.  W.  comer  of  the  plaza  Is  oc- 
cupied by  the  — 

Palacio  del  Congreso  (PL  G,  8;  adm.,  see  p.  58;  entr.  in  the 
Calle  Zorrilla,  on  the  N.  side),  bailt  by  Nareiso  Paaeual  in  1843-50, 
with  a  Corinthian  portico.  The  relief  in  the  pediment,  by  Por^ciano 
Ponzano,  represents  Spain  embracing  the  Constitution.  The  two 
lions  flanking  the  staircase  were  cast  of  the  metal  of  Moroccan  cannon 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Tetuan  (1860). 

The  interior  is  interesting,  especially  during  the  session  of  the  Cortei. 
In  the  SALdN  db  Sbbionbb,  lighted  from  the  roof,  the  seats  of  the  deputies 
are  arranged  in  semicircular  rows  facing  the  chair  of  the  president.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  the  Oath  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadis  in  1812  (by 
Ciuado)  and  Marfa  de  Molina  introducing  her  son  Ferdinand  IV.  to  the  Cortes 
(by  Oitbert).  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  famous  legislators 
of  all  times,  by  Rivera.  In  the  middle  is  an  apotheosis  of  eminent  Span- 
iards  (the  Old,  Columbus,  Cervantes,  etc.),  by  the  same  artist.  Two  MarbU 
Tabids  on  the  wall  behind  the  presidents  seat  bear  the  names  of  the 
Spaniards  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom.  The  ministerial 
bench  is  called  JSl  Banco  Axvl.  The  deputies  speak  from  their  places.  — 
The  most  interesting  of  the  other  rooms  is  the  SjiLdN  db  Confbbbkoiab, 
whieh  contains  allegorical  pictures,  reliefs  of  celebrated  publicists  and 
orators,  and  marble  busts. 

We  now  return  to  the  Prado,  the  next  section  of  which  is  named 
the  Pabbo  dbl  Pbado  (PI.  H,  8,  9).  To  the  right  stands  the  Museo 
del  Prado  (p.  66),  to  the  S.  of  which  are  the  Plaza  de  Murillo  and 
the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  66).  In  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  museum^ 
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amid  some  beautiful  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  a  Monument  to  Veldzquezy 
by  A.  Marinas,  erected  in  1899  by  the  artists  of  Spain.  In  the  Plaza 
Murillo,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Museum,  stands  a  Statue  of  MuiriLlo, 
a  replica  of  that  in  Seville  (p.  413). 

The  Callb  db  Fblipb  Cuarto  (PI.  H,  8),  beginning  at  the 
Neptune  fountain  (p.  65),  ascends  to  the  E.,  past  the  main  entrance 
of  the  museum,  to  the  Retire  (p.  83).  To  the  left,  halfway  up  the 
hill,  is  the  Museo  de  ArtUlerfa  (p.  64),  and  to  the  right  is  the  Eeal 
Academia  Espanola  (PI.  H,  8),  built  in  1893,  for  the  stndy  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  classical  literature.  To  the  S.  of  this  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  San  Jer6nimo  el  Beal  fPl.  H,  8),  built  in  1503 
and  restored  in  1879-82.  From  1528  to  1833  this  church  witnessed 
the  meetings  of  the  Cortes  and  the  taking  of  the  constitutional  oath 
by  the  Principe  de  AiturioA  (the  heir  apparent).  In  May  1906  King 
Alfonso  XIII.  and  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  were  married  in  this 
church.  —  At  the  upper  end  of  the  street  is  a  Bronte  Statue  of  the 
Queen-Regent  Maria  Cristina  fd.  1878}  widow  of  Ferdinand  VH.), 
by  M.  Benlliure,  erected  in  1893.  The  building  in  front  of  which 
this  statue  rises  is  the  Musbg  db  Rbpboduccionbs  Abtistioas  (PI. 
H,  8),  formerly  the  Caadn  de  Felipe  Cuarto  (p.  84)  and  now  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  casts,  photographs,  and  other  reproductions  of 
ancient  and  modern  works  of  art.  The  ceiling  of  the  main  hall  is 
decorated  with  allegorical  frescoes  by  Imco  Giordano,  representing 
the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  *Tois6n  de  Oro',  or  Golden  Fleece; 
The  entrance  is  in  the  Calle  Alfonso  Doce  (p.  83;  adm.,  see  p.  58). 

The  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  H,  9;  adm.,  see  p.  58;  main  entrance 
in  the  Plaza  de  Murillo),  founded  in  1774,  cannot  compare  with 
those  of  Valencia,  Seville,  or  Portugal.  The  long  avenue,  beginning 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  and  intersecting  the  garden  from  N.  to  S., 
is  adorned  with  statues  of  Quer^  Clemente^  Lagasca,  and  CavanilleSy 
four  eminent  Spanish  botanists.  The  hot-houses  (estufas)  lie  on  the 
N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  garden. 

The  Paseo  del  Prado  ends  on  the  S.  at  the  large  open  space  in 
front  of  the  Estaci6n  del  Mediodfa  (p.  106). 

b.  The  Xngeo  del  Prado. 

The  **Museo  del  Prado  or  Museo  Naeional  de  Pintura  y  Eseultura 
(PI.  H,  8;  adm.,  p.  58)  contains  not  only  the  famous  picture-gallery 
of  the  Spanish  kings,  but  also  a  collection  of  sculptures.  —  The 
building  was  begun  in  1785  under  Charies  III.  by  the  celebrated 
architect  Juan  de  Yillanueva^  and,  after  a  long  interruption  caused 
by  the  French  invasion,  was  gradually  carried  to  a  conclusion  nnder 
Ferdinand  VIL  The  exterior  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit,  but 
the  interior  rooms,  originally  intended  for  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  are  in  many  cases  insufficiently  lighted  for  their  present 
purpose.    The  stru.ctural  alterations  by  Fernando  Arbds^  begun  in 
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1898,  have  introduced  many  improyements.  The  main  entrance  ig 
in  the  Galle  de  Felipe  Gnarto  (p.  66).  On  the  steps  is  a  realistic 
statne  of  Fr,  Ooyuy  hy  JosALIaneces  (Paris;  1904).  The  director  of 
the  museum  is  Sen.  Joii  VilUgas;  the  curator  of  the  paintings,  Sen. 
Salvador  Viniegra.  Pedro  de  Madrazo  has  published  a  good  catalogue 
of  the  paintings  (9th  ed.,  1904;  4  p.),  besides  a  detailed  scientific 
catalogue  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools. 

The  **Collection  of  Old  Paintings,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Museum,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  in  Eu- 
rope. The  treasures  of  tlie  art-loving  Charles  V.,  most  of  which  were 
brought  to  Spain,  were  rapidly  increased  by  the  kindreff  taste  of 
Philip  II.  and  Philip  IV.  Philip  V.  added  a  large  number  of  French 
pictures  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  Ferdinand  Vn.  combined  in  one 
collection  the  pictures  from  all  his  palaces,  except  the  Escorial.  To 
this  were  added  in  1840  the  pictures  of  the  'Museo  Nacional  de  la 
Trinidad',  consisting  of  early  Spanish  and  Flemish  paintings  removed 
fVom  the  convents  in  1836  et  seq.  The  gallery  now  contains  over 
2000  works. 

The  chief  treasure  of  the  gallery  consists  naturally  enough  of 
the  paintings  of  the  Spanish  School  in  general  and  of  its  great 
master  Diego  Veldtque%  in  particular.  About  sixty  genuine  works 
of  this  grand  colourist  are  here  united  (p.  74  et  seq.),  and  among 
these  are  probably  all  his  most  brilliant  creations,  in  spite  of  thjB 
fact  that  about  half  of  his  works  are  no  longer  in  Spain  but  scattered 
among  the  private  galleries  of  England  and  elsewhere.  Velazquez  is 
.here  represented  at  all  ages,  from  his  twentieth  year  to  his  death, 
and  in  all  his  different  phases  —  as  portrait-painter ,  historical 
painter,  landscape-painter,  and  painter  of  Biblical  and  mythological 
subjects.  —  The  gallery  possesses  about  as  many  pictures  by  Murillo 
(pp.  76,  73),  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  these  are  inferior  to  the  great 
masterpieces  at  Seville.  —  The  examples  of  Ribera  (Spagnoletto ; 
p.  77)  and  Dom,  Theotocdpuli  (^El  Qreco';  pp.  73,  71),  whose  works 
were  of  so  much  importance  in  forming  the  style  of  the  two  great 
masters  just  mentioned,  are  both  numerous  and  admirable.  The 
other  leading  Spanish  painters,  such  as  Goya  (pp.  71,  76,  82),  are 
also  excellently  represented  here,  though  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  work  must  be  sought  for  in  the  churches  of  Spain. 

The  collection  is  also  rich  in  works  of  the  foreign  schools  of  both 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  It  contains  indeed  only  two  important 
pictures  of  the  Eably  Italians  of  the  15th  cent. :  an  altar-piece 
by  Fra  Angelieo  (p.  82)  and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  by  Ma/ntegna 
(p.  71).  The  best  period  is,  however,  represented  by  numerous 
masterpieces.  Ten  pictures  are  ascribed  to  Raphael,  Among  those 
which  were  certainly  executed  wholly  or  mainly  by  the  artist's  own 
brush  are  the  .*Spaslmo  di  Sicilia'  (p.  71),  carried  off  from  Palermo 
in  1661 ;  the  Madonna  with  the  fish  (p.  71),  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Raphael's  Madonnas  (of  his  Roman  period) ;  a  second  and 
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smaller  Holy  Family  which 
shows  similar  beauty  on  a 
jpiniature  scale  (p.  71);  and 
the  brilliantly  coloured  por- 
trait of  the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia  (p.  72).  —  Among 
the  finest  of  the  other  paint- 
ings of  the  same  period  are 
a  masterpiece  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (p.  71),  two  canvases 
by  Sebastiano  del  Piomho 
(p.  70),  and  two  genuine 
early  works  of  Correggio 
(pp.  70,  71).  —  The  most 
attractive  part  of  the  Italian 
section  is  that  devoted  to 
the  Venetian  school.  Oior^ 
gione  is  represented  by  an 
admirable  Holy  Family 
(p.  70).  Titian  contributes 
nearly  forty  paintings,  some 
of  the  very  highest  excel- 
lence. To  his  early  period 
belong  the  freely  retouched 
portrait  of  Alfonso  d'Este 
(p.  72)  and  the  ^Bacchanal' 
and  ^Fertility',  two  allegor-' 
ical  -  mythological  works 
painted  for  that  prince 
(p.  80).  To  his  middle  and 
later  periods  belong  the  full- 
length  portraits  of  Char- 
les V.  and  Philip  H.  (p.  72) 
and  the  equestrian  portrait 
of  Charles  V.  (p.  70),  three 
miracles  of  portraiture;  the 
Venus  and  Danae  (p.  80) ; 
and  the  allegorical  works 
celebrating  the  glories  of  the 
Church  (p.  80)  and  the  vic- 
tory of  LepiLnto  (p.  70).  — 
Tintoretto  (p.  72)  is  finely 
represented  by  a  series  of 
noble  works,  some  of  which 
were  procured  through  the 
efforts  of  Velazquez.  —  The 
gallery  contains  also  some 
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admirable  examples  of  the  later  Venetians ,  from  Paolo  Veronese 
(pp.  72,  79,  80)  to  Tiepolo  (p.  69). 

The  Eablt  Flemish  SoHooii  is  represented  by  interesting  and . 
genuine  works  (p.  81).  Of  the  numerous  specimens  of  the  Latb 
Flemish  School  some  are  of  great  merit.  There  are  more  than 
sixty  genuine  examples  of  Rubens,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(p.  79)  is  a  magnificent  early  work,  painted  after  his  return  to 
Antwerp  from  Italy.  There  are  also  a  number  of  excellent  pictures 
of  his  middle  period,  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  Rubens 
collection  consists  of  the  many  splendid  examples  of  his  later 
years,  during  which  he  worked  mainly  for  Philip  IV.  (Nymphs  and 
Satyrs;  Judgment  of  Paris;  Garden  of  Love;  pp.  78,  79).  Among 
the  twenty-one  pictures  by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (p.  79),  differing  widely 
iu  motive  and  in  period,  there  are  a  few  of  his  masterpieces,  such 
as  the  Betrayal  of  Christ.  The  Family  Group  of  Jordaena  (p.  78)  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  work  of  that  master.  The  numerous  specimens 
of  havid  Teniers  the  Younger  (p.  78)  are  generally  inferior  to  those 
in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Louvre.  Jan  Brueghel  (p.  78), 
again,  can  be  nowhere  studied  to  so  great  advantage  both  as  regards 
quality  and  variety.  —  The  Dutch  School  is  conspicuous  by  its 
almost  total  absence,  but  the  gallery  possesses  a  fine  Rembrandt 
(p.  72).  The  Gbeman  School  is  best  represented  by  Durer's  Por- 
trait of  himself  (p.  72)  and  by  his  Adam  and  Eve  (p.  82). 

The  French  School  of  the  17th  cent,  is  represented  more 
abundantly  here  than  in  most  of  the  great  collections  outside  of  the 
Louvre;  iVtcoZcw  Potwatn  (pp.  79,  82),  Claude  Lorrain  (p.  79),  and 
the  contemporary  portrait-painters  (pp.  82,  71)  may  all  be  studied 
here  to  advantage.  Two  works  by  Watteau  (p.  79)  are  prominent 
among  the  paintings  of  the  18th  century. 

From  the  main  entrance  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  — 

Principal  Floor,  ^  Botonda  (Rotonda  de  entrada),  678.  V. 
Carducci,  Capture  of  Rheinfelden(1633);  695.  F,  CcwtcZto,  Landing 
of  General  D.  Fadrique  de  Toledo  in  the  bay  of  San  Salvador;  677. 
K  Carducei,  Relief  of  Constance  by  the  Duke  of  Feria  (1633);  J. 
Leonardo^  768.  Capture  of  Acqui  by  the  Duke  of  Feria,  767.  Sur- 
render of  Breda  (comp.  Vel^quez's  rendering  of  the  same  subject, 
No.  1060,  p.  74);  787.  Fr.  J.  B.  de  Mayno,  Allegory  of  the  sub- 
jection of  Flanders ;  694.  F.  CatteUo^  Battle  between  Spanish  and 
Dutch  troops.  —  From  the  door  in  the  S.  "W.  bay  a  staircase  descends 
to  the  Booms  of  Alfonso  XII.  (comp.  p.  80)  on  the  groundfloor.  — 
From  the  Rotunda  we  turn  to  the  £.  into  the  — 

Cabinets  of  the  Italian  School  (Escuela  italiana),  —  Cabinet  I. 
2126-2133.  Dom,  Tiepolo,  The  Passifti;  Qiov.  Batt.  Tiepolo,  *A07, 
Immaculate  Conception,  notable  for  its  splendid  colouring,  408.  Last 
Sapper;  60.  X.  Bcwsano,  Venice ;  on  the  window-wall,  267  h.  Guido 
Beni,  Girl;  204.  L.  Giordano,  St.  Agatha;  437.  Tintoretto,  Tarquin 
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and  Lucretia.  Window -"wall,  307,  308.  Cav,  Massimo,  Preaching 
and  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  Cab.  n.  Window-wall, 
191.  L,  Oiordanoy  Holy  Family;  109.  Cavtdone,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.  Opposite,  211.  Luca  Giordano,  Allegory  of  Peace, 
representing  Rubens  painting  the  enthroned  Ooddess  of  Peace.  This 
work  is  probably  both  in  composition  and  in  colouring  the  most 
attractive  of  the  numerous  paintings  in  the  Prado  by  this  quick- 
working  master,  who  spent  many  years  at  the  Spanish  court. 
L.  Giordano,  192.  Holy  Familiy,  188.  Dream  of  St.  Joseph;  428. 
Tintoretto,  Last  Judgment,  a  small  replica  of  the  mammoth  work 
in  the  Doges'  Palace;  134.  Correggio (7),  Death  of  St.  Placidus; 
527.  P.  Veronese,  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  a  large,  beauti- 
fully-coloured, and  very  effectiye  composition  (the  figure  of  the 
founder  perhaps  the  most  attractive  in  the  assemblage) ;  262.  GtUdo 
Rent,  Assumption.  —  Cab.  HI.  contains  works  by  Titian,  On  the  right, 
469.  St.  Margaret  overcoming  the  Dragon  with  the  Cross;  *464. 
Entombment;  489.  Half-figure  of  Christ,  a  relic  of  a  masterpiece 
('Noli  me  tangere')  of  his  middle  period,  damaged  by  fire  (old  copy 
in  the  Escorial) ;  487.  Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  488.  Bearing  of  the 
Cross,  a  late  work,  finished  by  Jacopo  Bassano.  ^462.  Apotheosis 
of  Charles  Y.,  known  as  %a  Gloria',  painted  for  Charles  Y.  in  1550. 
The  emperor  and  his  wife,  along  with  his  son  Philip  and  his  wife, 
are  represented  among  the  souls  of  the  saved.  This  work  was  very  highly 
prized  by  Charles  V.,  who  died  with  it  in  his  room  at  Tuste.  It  was 
afterwards  at  the  Escorial. 

492.  Yirgin;  467.  EcceHomo,  468.  Mater  Dolorosa,  both  paint- 
ed for  Charles  Y.  and  vigorously  coloured;  475.  Mater  Dolorosa, 
of  his  middle  period ;  470.  King  Philip  II.  dedicating  his  infant 
son  to  Yictory  after  the  battle  of  Lepllnto,  a  somewhat  unsuccess- 
ful allegory,  painted  by  the  master  in  his  91st  year,  but  still  of 
very  fine  colouring;  ♦471.  The  Marques  del  Yasto  addressing  his 
troops,  a  vigorously  coloured  work  (ca.  16^)';  ••457.  Portrait  of 
Charles  Y.,  a  masterpiece  of  dignity  and  colouring,  representing 
the  emperor  on  the  field  of  Mtihlberg,  mounted  on  a  black  horse  and 
clad  in  full  armour;  484.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  472.  Rest  on  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  with  a  beautiful  landscape  (school- piece). — 
We  retrace  our  steps  and  enter  Cab.  IY.  •395.  8eb.  del  Piomho, 
Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  108.  Marco  BasaUi,  St.  Peter  receiving  the 
keys;  ♦I 32.  Correggio,  Christ  and  the  Magdalen  in  a  very  attractive 
landscape  (an  early  work) ;  388.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Madonna ;  396. 
Seb,  del  Piombo,  Christ  in  Hades;  *341.  Giorgione,  Madonna  with 
SS.  Anthony  and  Rochus,  an  interesting  unfinished  work  of  the  great 
master,  though  inferior  to  his  masterpiece  at  Castelfranco ;  322. 
Palma  Vecchio,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  •236.  Titian,  Madonna 
with  SS.  Ulfus  and  Bridget  No  numbers.  Four  large  tempera 
paintings  (three  above  No.  236,  the  fourth  on  the  window-wall)  of 
the  Early  Spanish  School,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (in  two  sections) 
and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.    These  pietuies,  which  originally  formed 
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the  shutters  of  the  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomfts  at  Arila 
(p.  44),  are  remarkable  for  the  energy  of  their  conception  and  their 
deep  and  vigorous  colouring.  60.  Oiov,  Bellini^  Madonna  between 
St.  Ursula  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen ;  *296.  Andrea  Mantegna,  Death 
of  the  Yirgin,  with  a  view  of  Mantua;  288.  Lor,  LottOj  Betrothal; 
Bern.  Luini,  290.  Holy  Family,  291.  Daughter  of  Herodias  with 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  Oab.  V.  Raphael  j  •369.  Holy 
Family,  known  as  *La  Perla*,  because  Philip  IV.,  who  bought  it 
from  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of  England  for2000^,  called  it  the 
*pearl  of  his  Raphaels'  (school-piece) ;  ••366.  Bearing  of  the  Gross, 
known  as  the  'Spasimo  di  Sicilia'  (Spanish  'El  Pasmo  de  Sicilia'), 
a  masterpiece  of  composition,  expression,  and  individuality, 
.originally  executed  (partly  by  pupils)  for  a  church  at  Palermo ;  371 . 
Holy  Family,  painted  by  a  pupil  from  the  master's  design ;  368. 
Visitation,  an  unsatisfactory  composition,  executed  by  pupils;  *SQ6. 
^Madonna  del  Pesce*,  a  work  of  warm  and  vigorous  colouring, 
entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand ;  ^364.  Holy  Family  with  the 
Lamb,  a  small  gem,  wonderfully  minute  and  careful  in  execution 
and  charming  in  its  lucid  colouring  (dated  1507) ;  •370.  Madonna 
della  Rosa,  a  work  of  his  latest  period,  cool  in  colouring,  and  prob- 
ably executed  by  Qiulio  Romano,  Also,  ^135.  CorreggiOj  Holy  Fa- 
mily, an  early  work,  painted  at  Ferrara;  289.  B.  Lmni,  Christ  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist;  323.  Palma  Oiovane,  Marriage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine ;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  •385h.  Virgin  and  Child  on  a  raised  plat- 
form, with  St.  Joseph  and  angels,  386.  Holy  Family,  389.  Virgin 
and  Child  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  387.  Abraham's  sacrifice, 
384.  The  Virgin,  Christ,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  two  angels ; 
2125.  Oiov,  FroflM.  Fenni^  Copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  in  the 
Vatican ;  2123c.  Qiulio  Romano,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen ; 
253.  Ouercino,  The  generous  Cupid ;  on  the  window-wall :  Ouido 
Reni,  268.  St.  Peter,  269.  St.  Paul,  266.  St.  Jerome.  —  Retracing 
'  our  steps  we  pass  through  the  Rotunda  into  the  — 

Colleotion  of  Portraits  (SaUu  de  Retratos),  —  Cab.  VI.  French 
portraits  by  J.  M,  Nattier,  H.  Rigaud,  and  P.  Mignard,  —  Cab.  VII. 
1438,  1439,  1428.  Portraits  by  Raph,  Mengs,  who  worked  in  Madrid 
for  Charles  HI.  in  1761-69  and  1774-76.  The  Spanish  works  here 
should  be  noticed:  Fra/nc,  Ooya,  738.  Marie  Louise,  wife  of  Char- 
les IV.,  2163.  Portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  youth,  743a.  Maiquez,  the 
actor,  743j.  General  Urrutia,  2162.  Josefa,  Goya's  wife,  737.  In- 
fante Don  Antonio,  brother  of  Charles  IV.,  736.  Charles  IV.  with 
his  family,  2161.  Francisco  Bay  en,  the  painter,  Goya's  father-in- 
law;  A,  Sdnchez  Coello,  1039.  Portrait  of  Antonio  Perez,  1139. 
Knight  of  Santiago. 

Cab.  VIH.  240-245.  Portraits  by  Dom,  Theotoedpuli  (el  Greco)  ; 
754.  Vicente  Joanee  Madp,  Luis  de  Castelvi ;  Sdryehez  Ooello,  1032. 
Don  Carlos,  9on  of  PhiUp  XL,  1033.  IsabeUa  Clara  Eugenia,  daughter 
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of  Philip  II.,  1034.  The  same,  with  her  sister  Cat&tina  Michaele, 
1035.  Catarina  Michaele;  J.  Pantoja  de  la  Cru%,  926.  Margaret  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Philip  III.,  931.  Philip  II.,  924,  925.  Elizabeth  of 
Valois,  third  wife  of  Philip  II.,  923.  Maria,  sister  of  Philip  II.  and 
wife  of  Maximilian  II.,  927.  Emp.  Charles  V.;  J.  Oarreno,  703. 
Charles  II.,  704.  His  mother  Marianne  qf  Austria,  690.  Prince 
Potemkin,  the  Russian  ambassador,  692.  Court-fool  of  Charles  II. ; 
Fr.  Bi%i,  789.  Don  Tlburcio;  J.  B.  del  Mazo,  790.  Marianne  of 
Austria,  second  wife  of  Philip  IV. 

Cab.  IX.  Window -wall,  2018.  L.  Af.  van  Loo,  Family  of 
Philip  V.  Titian,  485.  Isabella  of  Portugal,  wife  of  Charles  V.  and 
mother  of  Philip  II.,  •453.  Full-length  portrait  of  Emp.  Charles  V,, 
painted  at  Augsburg  in  1532,  '454.  Full-length  portrait  of  Philip  II. 
when  a  youth,  *452.  Alfonso  d'Estel.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  painted  ca. 
1515,  463.  Maltese  knight,  479.  Young  woman.  Raphael,  373. 
Agostino  Beazzano,  372.  Andrea  Navagero  (two  Venetian  scholars 
known  also  from  the  double  portrait  in  the  Palazzo  Doria  at  Rome) ; 
between  these,  *367.  A  cardinal,  finely  individualized  and  delicate 
in  colouring;  543,  545,  544,  542.  P.  Veronese,  Portraits;  314. 
Morone,  Portrait  of  a  knight;  Ang,  Bronzino,  68.  Portrait  of  a  boy, 
67.  Young  violinist;  15.  lAicia  Anguissola,  Portrait  of  Piermaria, 
a  physician  of  Cremona;  6.  Al.  Allori,  Young  prince  of  Tuscany, 
Fr,  Parmegianino,  332.  Count  of  San  Segundo,  333.  Wife  of  the 
preceding  with  her  three  children ;  383.  An'^rea  del  Sarto,  Portrait 
of  Lucrezia  del  Fede,  his  wife;  Jac.  Tintoretto ,  411.  Sebastlano 
Venier,  the  Venetian  general,  412,  419,  414,  417,  429,  434  Por- 
traits; 342.  Porderione,  Portrait. 

Cab.  X.  Rubens,  1606.  Marie  de  Me'dicis,  Queen -Regent  of 
France,  1609.  Sir  Thomas  More  (after  Holbein),  1610.  French 
princess;  *1544.  Rembrandt,  So-called  Queen  Artemisia,  more  pro- 
bably Sophonisba  receiving  the  poisoned  cup  sent  to  her  by  her 
husband  Masinissa  (painted  in  1634);  A.  vanDyck,  1322.  Countess 
of  Oxford,  1323.  Prince  Henry  of  Nassau,  1320.  David  Ryckaert, 
the  painter,  *1328.  Portrait  of  an  Italian  musician,  1330.  Portraits 
of  the  artist  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol;  A.  Durer,  *1316.  Portrait  of 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  a  charmingly  naive  representation 
of  the  features  of  the  master,  with  a  view  of  a  mountainous  land- 
scape (1498),  1317.  Portrait,  painted  in  1521  during  the  artist's 
visit  to  the  Netherlands;  1398.  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin 
(Barth,  Bruyn?),  Old  man;  Sir  Anthony  More  (A.  Mor;  p.  Ixxvii), 
1493.  Two  women,  1494.  Philip  II.,  1483.  Pejerfin,  the  court-fool 
of  the  Count  of  Benavente,  *1484.  Queen  Mary  of  England,  wife  of 
Philip  II.,  one  of  the  painter's  master-pieces,  1487.  Emp.  Maxi- 
milian II.,  1486.  Maria,  wife  of  Maximilian  II.  and  sister  of  Philip  II., 
1490,  1492.  Portraits,  1488.  Princess  Joanna  of  Austria,  daughter 
of  Charles  V. ;  1399,  1400.  Chr.  Amberger,  Man  and  wife  (1531). 

yfe  return  to  the  Rotunda,  whence  we  enter  the  adjoining  — •■ 
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Anteroom  (Antesala).  To  the  right,  Vicente  Joanes  Macipy  760, 
764.  Christ  with  the  Chalice  and  the  Host,  759.  Ecce  Homo,  749- 
763.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen,  756.  Last  Supper,  766. 
Jesus  at  Gethsemane,  756.  Visitation,  767.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes. 
—  To  the  left,  Spanish  Master  of  the  15th  Century,  2178.  Annun- 
ciation, 2179.  Visitation,  2180.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  2181.  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  2182.  Circumcision,  2183,  Death  of  the 
Virgin.  L.  Morales,  852.  Ecce  Homo,  850  (farther  on).  Madonna, 
2167.  Christ  between  the  thieves;  Fr.  Pacheco,  916.  St.  Agnes, 
917.  St.  Catharine,  918.  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  919.  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  JosS  AntoUnez,  2146.  St.  Domingo  de  Guzman,  2147. 
St.  Peter  Martyr. 

Long  Gallery,  First  Section  (QaXerta  principal,  secci6n  primera). 
By  the  entrance  stands  one  of  the  fine  tables  inlaid  in  Florentine 
mosaic  presented  to  Philip  II.  by  Pope  Pius  V.  after  the  battle 
of  Lep^nto.  On  the  right,  L.  Morales,  849.  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  848.  Mater  Dolorosa,  847.  Ecce  Homo;  no  No.  Carducci{^), 
Legends  of  St.  Bruno;  2166c.  Fr.  J.  B.  de  Mayno,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  J.  Bibera,  983.  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  990.  Holy  Trinity, 
973.  St.  Andrew;  Fr.  Ribalta,  946.  Pietk,  950.  SS.  Matthew  and 
John  the  Evangelists,  ♦947.  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Francis,  in 
which  the  colouring  is  brilliant,  and  the  expression  of  ecstasy  on 
the  ascetic  face  of  the  saint  is  delineated  in  a  masterly  manner, 
962.  A  singer;  702.  Claudio  Coello,  The  Virgin  showing  the  Infant 
Christ  to  St.  Louis  of  France.  Then,  Murillo,  •866.  Youthful  Saviour 
and  John  the  Baptist,  usually  known  as  *Los  Nifios  de  la  Concha^ 
(the  children  of  the  shell),  ♦878,  880.  Immaculate  Conception,  the 
former,  a  picture  of  innocence,  representing  the  Virgin  as  still  al- 
most a  child,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  blissful  expression  (p.  Ixxxv). 
In  this  section  are  also  still-life  and  fruit  pieces  by  P6rez  and 
Arellano,  701.  Claudio  Coello,  Virgin  enthroned,  with  saints;  699, 
M.  Cerezo^  Assumption.  —  To  the  left,  933.  J.  Panto j a  de  la  Cruz, 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin.  Dom.  Theotoc6puli  (el  Oreco),  Various  saints, 
2124 f.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  2124m.  Resurrection,  2124.  Cruci- 
fixion, 212411.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  2124  c.  Baptism  of  Christ, 
♦239.  The  body  of  Christ  in  the  arms  of  God  the  Father,  2124b. 
Holy  Family.  Fr.  Zurbardn,  1120.  Vision  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco, 
1133.  The  Infant  Christ  asleep  on  the  Cross,  1132.  St.  Casilda, 
1121.  The  crucified  St.  Peter  appearing  to  San  Pedro  Nolasco 
(brought  with  No.  1120  from  the  Mercenarian  convent  in  Seville, 
p.  Ixxxi);  opposite,  1122-1131.  Labours  of  Hercules.  Velazquez, 
1078.  Marianne  of  Austria,  second  wife  of  Philip  IV.,  1088,  1087. 
Portraits  of  the  master's  daughters  (?),  early  works,  1085.  Luis  de 
G6ngora,  the  poet,  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  master's  youthful 
work  (ca.  1620),  1104.  Portrait,  1106.  Alonso  Martfnez  deEspinar, 
1093.  Pernfa  (Barbarossa).  Alonso  Cano,  2149a.  Virgin  and  Child, 
668.  St.  Benedict,  674,  673.  Kings  of  the  Goths,  670.  Virgin  and 
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Child,  2149b.  CruciflxioD,  667.  St.  John  the  Eyangelist  ia  P&tmos, 
672.  Pietk. 

On  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  Saloon  of  Yel&zquez,  1109, 
1110.  VeldsqueZf  Decorative  views  of  the  Fuente  de  los  Tritones  in 
the  paik  of  Aranjuez. 

The  Saloon  of  Vel&sqnezi  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  works 
by  that  gieat  master,  is  the  most  interesting  room  in  the  whole 
gallery  (comp.  p.  Ixxxvi ;  the  names  of  the  pictures  mentioned  In  our 
introduction  are  here  printed  in  italics). — To  the  right,  1064.  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  his  earliest  known  work  (1619);  1103.  Portrait, 
another  youthful  work  (ca.  1620) ;  1072.  Infanta  Maria  C?),  sister  of 
Philip  IV.  and  Queen  of  Hungary;   1071.  Half-length  portrait  and 
1070.  Full-length  portrait  of  the  young  King  PhiUp  IV.  (ca.  1627); 
**1068.  Los  Borrachos  (topers),  a  group  of  peasants  parodying  a 
festival  of  Bacchus,  a  well-known  masterpiece  of  his  youth  (ca.1628), 
which,  though  now  somewhat  heavy  and  opaque  in  colouring,  is  yet 
a  work  of  wonderful  vitality,  exhibiting  a  marvellous  touch  in  plastic 
effect  (p.  Ixxxviii) ;  ♦1073.  Don  Carlos,  younger  brother  of  Philip  ^V. 
(ca.  1626J ;  —  ♦1069.  Vulcan's  Forge,  painted  at  Rome  in  1630  (comp. 
p.  Ixxxvlii);   ♦1069.  Equestrian  Portrait  of  the  Duque  de  OUvaret, 
for  many  years  minister  of  Philip  IV.  and  a  great  patron  of  Velaz- 
quez (ca.  1640);    1106,  ♦1107.  Views  in  the  Villa  Medici,  charming 
and  brilliantly  coloured  studies,  painted  by  the  master  during  his 
first  visit  to  Rome  (p.  Ixxxviii) ;  1086.  Portrait  of  the  artist's  wife, 
daughter  of  Pacheco  the  painter;  1102.  Mars,  the  god  of  war  (latest 
period);  ^1066.  Equestrian  Portrait  ofPhUiplV.;  ♦1068.  Equestrian 
Portrait  of  the  young  Prince  Don  BaUdsar  Carlos,  with  the  Gua- 
darrama  Mts.  in  the  distance,  the  finest  example  of  the  colouring 
of  his  second  period  (ca.  1636);    ♦1092.  Court  Jester,   usually 
known  as  the  'Actor';    1076.  Prince  Baltdsar  Carlos  In  his  sixth 
year,  in  hunting  costume  (ca.  1636);   ♦1066.  Crucifixion,  showing 
a  conscious  and  most  unuanal  striving  after  idealism  (1638);  no 
numbers,   Diego  de  Corral  y  Arellano  and  his  wife  Antonia  de 
IpeSiarrieta  y  Galdos,  two  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  museum  by 
the  Duchess  of  Villahermosa  in  1906.  —  ♦♦1060.  Surrender  of  Breda, 
painted  in  1647  and  widely  known  under  the  name  of  ^Las  Lanzas'. 
In  characterization,  colouring,  and  arrangement  this  is  one  of  VeUz- 
quez*s  masterpieces,  and  there  is  probably  nowhere  a  nobler  example  of 
historical  paintine.    An  interesting  insight  into  the  painter^s  own  way  of 
thinking  is  afforded  by  the  kindly^  courteous,  and  sympathetic  manner  in 
which  Spinola,   the  victor,  receives  the  submission  of  the  unfortunate 
Justin  of  Nassau.    The  official  representation  of  the  same  event  by  Jos4 
Leonardo  (No.  767,  p.  69)  shows   that  there  was  no  warrant  for  this  con- 
ception of  the  scene  either  in  actual  fact  or  in  the  wish  of  the  king 
(Philip  IV.)  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted. 

1074,  1076.  Philip  IV.  and  his  brother  Fernando  in  hunting  cos- 
tume (ca.  1628);  1056.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  a  singular  creation 
of  his  latest  period,  with  the  glaring  illumination  of  a  stormy  sunset  y 
1063.  Mercury  and  Argus,  wUh  wonderful  chiaroscuro  and  realisttc 
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flesh-tintg;  •1090.  Count  of  Btnavente  (ca.  1635)  j  •1091.  Martinez 
Monta!1^8,  the  sculptor,  full  of  expression  and  painted  in  lucid 
green  tones  of  singular  luminosity ;  788.  View  of  Saragossa  by  Velaz- 
quez^B  son-in-la^  Del  Jda%o  (p.  xc],  painted  in  1647  after  a.ilot; 
,the  exquisite  little  figures  of  Philip  lY.'s  courtiers  are  perhaps 
hy  Velazquez.  Then  follow  the  Dwarfs  of  the  court  of  Philip  IV. : 
•1096.  Royal  dwarf,  said  to  be  Sebastian  de  Morra;  ^1099.  'El 
Bobo  de  Ooria' ;  •1095.  *E1  Prime',  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  a 
masterpiece  of  the  artist's  middle  period  (1644);  ♦1098.  *E1  Nifio 
de  Vallecas',  two  repulsive  little  creatures  but  wonderful  master- 
pieces of  painting  (late  period);  1094.  Buffoon,  suinamed  'Don 
Juan  of  Austria',  with  a  starved  look,  in  the  rich  dress  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood.  —  In  the  small  addition  on  the  N.  side:  ••1062.  Las 
Meninas^  or  'La  Familia',  representing  Velazquez  painting  Philip  IV. 
and  Queen  Marianne,  who  are  seen  reflected  in  a  mirror  at  the  back; 
in  front  is  the  little  Princess  Margaret,  attended  by  her  master  of 
ceremonies,  dwarfs,  and  maids  of  honour  ('meninas'). 

In  power  of  obaracterization ,  delicate  handling  of  indoor  light,  per- 
fection of  colouring,  and  picturesque  treatment,  this  i»  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  master  (1666;.  The  cabinet  is  lighted  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  studio  in  the  picture ^  the  mirror  on  the  E.  wall,  reflecting  the  picture, 
produces  a  remarkable  stereoscopic  effect. 

Farther  on,  ♦•1061.  ^Las  HiCanderas'  or  tapestry- weavers  ol 
Madrid,  a  celebrated  and  finely  coloured  masterpiece  of  his  last 
period  (p.  Ixxxix);  1100.  ^op,  like  No.  1101  a  delectable  type  of 
Spanish  low-life  (ca.  1650);  1080.  Philip IV.,  in  an  advanced  age; 
1079.  Marianne  of  Austria,  second  wife  of  Philip  IV.  (repetition 
of  No.  1078,  p.  73);  1097.  Dwarf,  surnamed  Antonio  ellngles,  with  a 
bull-dog ;  1084.  Infanta  Dofia  Maria  Teresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV. ; 
•1057.  SS.  Anthony  and  Paul,  the  hermits,  with  a  fascinating  and 
splendidly  handled  landscape  (last  period ;  1659).  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  a  fine  table  with  Florentine  mosaics. 

In  the  central  space  in  the  Long  Gallery,  opposite  the  exit  from 
the  Saloon  of  Velazquez :  Veld%quez,  1065.  Margaret  of  Austria, 
wife  of  Philip  III.,  and  1064.  Philip  III.,  equestrian  portraits  painted 
with  the  aid  of  older  portraits  in  1644,  long  after  their  death;  1081, 
1082.  Philip IV.  and  his  second  wife,  Marianne  of  Austria,  at  their 
fald-stools  (painted  in  the  master's  latest  period) ;  1077.  PhilipIV.; 
1067.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  Bourbon ,  first  wife  of 
Philip  IV.  Above,  Copy  after  Velazquez  by  Fr.  Ooya,  Boar-hunt  in 
the  park  of  El  Pardo  (p.  108).  935,  Pareja,  Calling  of  St.  Matthew 
(p.  xo),  an  interesting  painting  in  the  style  of  the  period. 

Long  Gallery,  Second  Section  (Qalerta  principal,  aeccfon 
aegunda).  In  the  centre  are  two  show-cases  containing  objects  in 
gold  and  silver,  cut  crystal,  precious  stones,  etc.,  many  of  which 
rank  among  the  finest  works  of  their  kind.  —  Right  wall,  744. 
F.Herrera,  Assumption  of  St.  HermengUd;  2168-2173.  Ant.de 
Saavedra  y  Castillo  (p.  Ixxxii),  Scenes  from  the  story  of  Joseph;  629. 
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Jo$i  AntoUne%j  Ecstasy  of  St  Mary  Magdalen;  2174.  A.  Pereda^  Ecce 
Homo ;  914.  P.  Orrente^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  Claudio  Coello, 
2150c.  St.  Rosa  de  Lima  crowned  by  the  Infant  Christ,  2150 d. 
Apotheosis  of  St.  Augustine ;  697.  E,  CaxiSy  Landing  of  the  English 
in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  Then  follows  a  series  of  pictures  by  Franc, 
Goya:  731,  732.  Equestrian  portraits  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  wife 
Maria  Louisa,  the  latter  in  the  uniform  of  the  Spanish  Gardes  du 
Corps ;  743  d.  Dofia  Tadea  Enrfquez ;  743.  Infante  Don  Antonio, 
brother  of  Charles  IV. ;  741.  Carlos  Marfa  Isidro,  son  of  Charles  IV.; 
739.  Maria  Josepha,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  III. ;  742.  Prince 
Lewis  of  Parma,  son-in-law  of  Charles  III. ;  740.  Francisco,  son  of 
the  preceding,  as  a  child;  2165a.  Holy* Family;  no  number,  A 
cardinal  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  —  On  the  left  wall  are  farther 
works  by  Goya:  734.  Combat  in  the  street  between  Spaniards  and 
French  Mamelukes  on  May  2nd,  1808  (El  Dos  de  Mayo,  p.  64), 
notable  for  its  vivid  realism  and  vigorous  conception  (p.  xcii);  743b. 
Popular  festival  on  the  Pradera  de  San  Isidro;  743c.  Family  of 
the  Duke  of  Osuna;  2165b,  c.  Two  •Portraits  of  a  Maja,  or  girl  of 
the  people,  reclining  on  a  divan  (one  nude,  the  other  draped) ;  733. 
A  picador;  743 i.  Ferdinand  VII.  in  his  royal  robes;  2164.  Fer- 
dinand VII. ;  2164a.  Equestrian  portrait  of  General  Pal af ox,  defender 
of  Saragossa;  735.  Shooting  of  Spanish  citizens  by  the  French  on 
May  3rd,  1808  (companion  to  No.  734) ;  2165.  Crucifixion.  —  Of 
other  pictures  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  1016.  Fr.  Ritiy 
Auto  de  Y6  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  at  Madrid,  June  30th,  1680;  on  the 
right  wall,  Vic,  Ldpe%,  772.  Half-length  portrait  of  Goya  at  the  age 
of  eighty  (1827),  772a.  Maria  Christina  of  Bourbon. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Saloon  of  Murlllo, 
2149 e.  J.  CarrenOf  St.  Sebastian;  2148a.  J.  Cabezalero^  Heavenly 
trial  of  a  soul  for  whom  SS.  Dominic  and  Francis  are  pleading. 

The  Saloon  of  Murlllo  contains  only  works  by  the  great  Se- 
villan  master  (comp.  p.  Ixxxiii ;  the  names  of  the  pictures  mentioned 
in  our  introduction  are  here  printed  in  italics^  On  the  right,  894. 
St.  Francis  de  Paula;  895.  Ecce  Homo;  863.  St.  James;  869. 
St.  Ildefonso  receiving  the  chasuble  from  the  hands  of  the  Virgin 
(p.  138);  882-885.  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (sketches  for  the 
pictures  at  Stafford  House  in  London);  859.  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ;  862.  Madonna  and  Child,  less  youthful  and  coarser  than 
the  V  irgin  with  the  rosary  (see  p.  77).  ♦899c.  Dream  of  the  Roman 
Knigh^  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome, 
and  889  b  (opposite),  Interpretation  of  the  dream  (slightly  retouch- 
ed), two  of  the  most  attractive  works  of  the  artist,  alike  in  the  colour, 
the  chiaroscuro,  and  the  figures,  from  Santa  Marfa  la  Blanca  at  Se- 
ville ;  891.  St.  Francis  de  Paula ;  879.  Immaculate  Conception  (half- 
length  figure);  867.  Annunciation;  860.  St.  Augustine;  861.  The 
Portiuncula,  Vision  of  St.  Francis  in  the  Church  of  the  Porziuncula 
at  Assisi,  Christ  and  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels,  on  whom 
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B&ints  scatter  roses ;  886.  The  Infant  Christ  asleep  on  the  Gross ;  889. 
St.  Jerome ;  865.  St.  John  the  Baptist  when  a  child.  *899a.<St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  healing  the  ficky  known  as  '£1  Tifioso'  (the  scald-head; 
from  the  Caridad  at  Seville).  The  realistic  fidelity  in  the  represent- 
ation of  the  cripples  and  lepers  is  counterbalanced  by  the  artistic 
handling  of  the  light  and  by  the  serene  beauty  of  the  royal  saint.  — 
864.  Infant  Christ  with  the  lamb;  874.  Crucifixion;  837.  Head  of 
John  the  Baptist;  ♦870.  La  Virgen  del  Rosario  (Virgin  with  the 
rosary),  less  sumptuous  than  others  of  the  master's  Madonnas,  but 
particularly  devout  in  its  conception  and  treatment;  *855.  Rebecca 
at  the  Well  with  Eleazar,  a  charming  village  idyll;  871.  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul;  890.  St.  Francis  de  Paula;  •881.  Crucifixion  ofStAn- 
drew^  a  small  masterpiece  with  Ane  colouring  and  treatment  of  light; 
*872.  8t,  Ann  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read,  representing  the  latter  as  a 
child  of -twelve  years  (certainly  the  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
house)  looking  at  her  mother  with  intelligent  eyes;  856.  Annun- 
ciation; •854.  Holy  Family  in  the  Carpentet's  Workshop  ^  called 
*La  Sacra  Familia  del  Pajarito^  from  the  bird  which  the  Infant  Christ 
playfully  exhibits  to  the  spaniel,  an  early  masterpiece,  showing  the 
influence  of  Ribera;  877.  Immaculate  Conception;  868.  Vision  of 
8L  Bernard i  875.  Crucifixion;  896.  Mater  Dolorosa,  half-length 
figure.  Above  No.  899a.  is  a  portrait  of  Murillo  (No.  1044),  painted 
from  an  engraving,  long  after  the  artist's  death,  by  AL  M,  de  Tobar, 

Opposite  the  exit  from  the  Saloon  of  Murillo,  to  the  right,  1435. 
Raph.  MengSy  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  To  the  right  in  the 
Passages,  806-842.  L.  Menindez,  Still-life  and  fruit;  also  pictures 
by  L,  Giordano,  C.  Vo8,  Q.  Crayer,  Ih.  Thulden,  etc  —  We  next 
proceed  to  the  last  room  of  the  Spanish  school,  the  — 

Saloon  of  Bibera,  entirely  devoted  to  works  by  that  master, 
who  settled  in  Italy  at  an  early  age  and  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
Spanish  art  (p.  Ixxx).  The  most  important  pictures  are :  1004. 
Ixion;  1005.  Prometheus;  ^980.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  desert,  of 
rare  beauty  in  expression,  clear  and  brilliant  in  colour;  982.  Jacob's 
Ladder;  *989.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  work  of  charming 
colouring,  broad  and  masterly  handling,  and  vigorous  conception, 
but  unfortunately  damaged;  1011.  Portrait;  999.  Youthful  St.  John; 
987.  The  angel  delivering  St.  Peter  from  prison;  956-978.  Heads 
of  Apostles,  studies  from  Neapolitan  models. 

Adjoining  the  corridors  between  the  Saloons  of  Murillo  and  Bibera, 
on  both  sides,  are  the  Cabinets  of  PlemiBh  and  Dutch  Ficturefl. 

East  side  (Eseuela  Flamenca). —  Cab.  XI.  JanFyt^  Vultures  and 
ducks,  Still-lifes;  Artois,  Landscapes.  —  Cab.  XII.  Still-life  and 
hunting  pieces  by  Snyders.  —  Cab.  XIII.  contains  chiefly  works  by 
Rubens:  ^1591.  The  Graces,  an  admirable  work  in  his  latest  manner; 
1616-1623.  Allegories  glorifying  the  Christian  religion  and  church 
(school-pieces?);  1607.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  IL  ;  1605, 1604. 
Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  and  her  husband  Archduke  Albert, 
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Regent  of  the  Netherlands ;  •1661.  Holy  Family,  a  work  of  his  last 
period,  acquired  from  his  heirs;  •1608.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the 
Cardinal  Infante  Don  Ferdinand,  with  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  in 
the  background ;  1667-1078.  The  Twelve  Apostles  (school-pieces?); 
1666.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  a  somewhat  baroque  composition 
(ca.  1609).  Also,  1441.  0.  MeUu,  Dead  cock;  1665,  1666.  J.  van 
Ruysdiely  Landscapes.  —  Cab.  XIV.  D.  Tenters  the  Younger^  1765. 
1764.  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  1747.  Archduke  Leopold  William, 
Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  in  his  picture-gallery  at  Brussels, 
of  which  Teniers  was  the  keeper,  1729.  The  smokers  (1639),  1731. 
Kitchen  (1643),  1719.  Archduke  Leopold  at  a  rustic  festival  (1647); 
on  the  window-wall,  1279.  Jan  Brueghely  Flemish  fair.  —  Cab.  XV. 
Works  by  Jan  Brueghel:  •1228-1232.  The  Senses,  five  small  and 
minutely  executed  landscapes  and  interiors,  with  accessories  by  £u- 
6cn«  (1617);  1277, 1278.  Village  weddings;  1276.  Peasants  dancing. 

West  side  (Eseuelas  germanicas),  —  Cab.  XVI.  Flower  and  still- 
life  pieces  by  17th  cent,  artists.  —  Cab.  XVII.  J,  Jordaens,  1407. 
Atalanta  and  Meleager,  ^1410.  Family  group  in  the  garden,  a  highly 
attractiye  and  picturesque  masterpiece,  1411.  Three  itinerant  musi- 
cians, 1405.  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  1404.  Judgment  of  Solomon; 
1602-1505.  P.  Neeffs,  Church-interiors;  1217-1220.  A.  Brouwer, 
Rustic  scenes;  1892.  J.  D,  de  Heem,  StUl-llfe;  F,  Pourhua  the 
Younger,  1536.  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII.,  1634.  Marie 
de  M^dicls,  wife  of  Henri  11.  —  Cab.  XVIII.  Hunting-scenes,  still- 
life  pieces,  and  landscapes  by  Paul  de  Vos,  Adriaensen,  Boudewyns, 
and  others.  —  Cab.  XIX.  Paintings  by  J.  Tiel,  A.  Coster  F.  Floris^ 
J,  Miel,  and  others.  —  Cab.  XX.  Ph.Wouverman,  1834.  Stable, 
1828-1833.  Hunting-scenes,  1836, 1837.  Battle-scenes,  etc.  A.  von 
Dj/dk,  1383.  PietJi,  ♦1336.  Betrayal  of  Christ,  a  masterpiece  of 
dignity  and  lifelike  vigour,  painted  in  the  early  period  of  the  master, 
under  the  influence  of  Rubens.  1401.  Honthorst^  Jesus  and  the 
doubting  Thomas ;  landscapes  by  J.  Both ;  peasant  scenes  by  Ostade, 

Returning  to  the  corridor  we  ascend  the  Staibcasb  to  the  right 
to  the  second  floor.  On  the  staircase,  1882  a.  Flemish  School  of  the 
17ih  Century,  Celebration  of  Herod's  birthday  with  the  beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist  (the  figures  are  attired  in  the  costume  of  the 
artist's  eontemporaries).  - 

The  Second  Floor  is  chiefly  devoted  to  works  of  the  Flemish, 
French,  and  Venetian  Schools  and  includes  a  series  of  notable 
masterpieces.  —  Turning  to  the  right  from  the  staircase  We  cross 
Room  b  and  enter  — 

Room  a,  which  contains  pictures  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck. 
Ruhens:  •1684.  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  finished  by  Jordaens 
after  the  death  of  Rubens ;  farther  on ,  •1687.  Vintage  scene  with 
nymphs  aud  satyrs,  a  charming  fancy  in  his  latest  manner;  •1614. 
Rape  of  Europa ,  a  copy  of  Titian's  painting  in  the  collection  of 
Mrs,  John  Gardner  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  (formerly  at  Madrid  and 
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afterwards  in  Lord  Darnley's  gallery  at  Cobham);  1660.  Holy 
Family  j  •1683.  Oalydonian  Hunt,  with  a  splendid  wooded  landscape; 
1566.  Kndolf  of  Hapsburg  assisting  a  priest  to  cross  a  riyer  (iinfln- 
ished) ;  1686.  Diana  and  her  nymphs  surprized  by  satyrs.  —  Vcm 
Dyek:  1325.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.  of  England;  1324. 
Princess  Amelia  of  Solms;  •1327.  Count  Henry  of  Berg;  1319.  Mock- 
ing of  Christ;  1331.  Portrait;  1321.  Cardinal  Infante  Don  Fernando 
C1634);  1338.  Countess  Leganes;  1337.  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis;  1318. 
St.  Jerome  repentant. 

Boom  b  is  entirely  devoted  to  Bubens,  To  the  right,  •1668.  The 
Brazen  Serpent,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  master  in  the 
expression  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
strength  and  depth  of  tone,  and  deli- 
cacy of  chiaroscuro  (ca.  1626-30); 
••1690.  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  artist's  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  nude,  painted  with  the 
most  minute  care  forPhlltp  IV. ;  •1669. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  painted  In  1609 
after  his  return  from  Italy;  •1592. 
Diana  and  Calisto,  a  masterpiece  (da- 
maged); 1594.  Mercury  and  Argus; 
1585.  Ceres  and  Pomona;  ^1611.  The 
Garden  of  Love,  a  festival  of  patrician 
families  of  Antwerp,  a  work  of  singular 
charm,  dating  from  the  last  period  of 
the  master  and  well  known  through  an 
early  copy  in  the  Dresden  Gallery;  1563.  PietJi.  Also  a  number  of 
mythological  representations,  Ganymede,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
Vulcan,  Nymphs  and  satyrs,  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way,  etc. 

Room  c.  French  masters.  Nie.  Poussin,  2036.  Wooded  land- 
scape, 2040.  Landscape  with  rocks,  2041.  David  and  Goliath;  2042, 
2049.  Bacchanalian  scenes;  2043.  Parnassus;  2044.  Nt)ah  sacrific- 
ing; 2050. Wooded  landscape;  2054.  Ruins.  A.  Watteau,  2083.  Al 
fresco  ball,  2084.  Fete  Champetre  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud.  Claude 
Lorrain,  Landscapes,  incl.  1986.  Finding  of  Moses,  1987.  Scene  at 
Ostia,  1988.  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  1989.  A  hermit,  •1992.  Morning. 

Room  d.  530.  P.  Veronese  y  Martyrdom  of  St.  Genesius.  an 
effective  composition  with  strong  and  glowing  colouring ;  •466.  Titian, 
Adam  and  Eve,  of  glowing  colour  (ca.  1540);  1613.  Rubens'  copy 
of  this  picture;  Tintoretto,  435.  Judith  and  Holophemes,  410.  Naval 
battle,  highly  effective;  several  biblical  scenes,  also  portraits. 
P.  Veronese,  533.  Finding  of  Moses;  ^528.  Jesus  and  the  Centurion 
of  Capernaum,  a  work  of  considerable  size  and  beautiful  colouring ; 
626.  Venus  and  Adonis;  •538.  The  Path  of  Virtue,  a  charming 
aUegory,  639.  Abraham's  sacrifice;  529.  Susanna.  ♦466.  TUian 
Venus  and  Adonis,  painted  for  Philip  II. 
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Room  e.  541.  P.Veronesey  Adoration  of  the  Magij  416.  Tintoretto, 
Moses  and  the  women  of  Midian(Numheis,  chap.xxxi);  45.  Leandro 
Banana,  Prodigal  Son;  540.  P.  Verontie,  Holy  Family;  Quido  Reni, 
265.  Magdalen,  257.  Lucretia;  TiUan,  483.  Diana  and  Oallsto,  482. 
Diana  and  ActiBon,  490.  Christ  at  Gethsemane;  537.  P.  Vertmeu, 
The  woman  taken  in  adultery. 

RooHf.  G^emno, 249.  Susanna,  261.  St.  James;  148.  Domeni- 
chinoy  Abraham's  sacrifice;  P.  Veronese,  532.  Repentant  Magdalen, 
536.  Crucifixion;  Ouercino,  248.  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison 
by  the  angel,  250.  St.  Augustine;  260.  Quido  Reni,  St.  Sebastian; 
325.  Palma  Qiovane,  Conversion  of  Paul;  iMca  Giordano,  177. 
Jacobs  retnm  to  Canaan,  179.  Song  of  Miijam ;  Tintoretto,  Portraits. 

Room  g  contains  exclnsively  works  by  Titian :  466.  Prometheus; 
*458.  Danae,  a  replica  of  the  picture  at  Naples,  painted  for  Philip  II. 
by  the  artist  himself;  *459.  probably  an  original  replica  of  No.  460 
(see  below),  *  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Charles  I.  of  England ; 
*476.  *La  ¥4^,  a  highly  picturesque  allegorical  representation  of  Spain 
as  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  477.  Portrait  of  himself, 
at  an  advanced  age ;   '"460.  Yenus  listening  to  a  young  musician. 

••451.  *La  Fecundidad'  or  Worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Fertility. 

Like  Ko.  460  and  the  Bacohus  and  Ariadne  in  the  British  Kational 
Gallery,  this  ia  one  of  the  celebrated  series  whieh  Titian  painted  about 
1580  for  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara.  The  composition  is  weak,  but  the  picture 
is  glowing  with  colour,  and  never  were  children  painted  at  once  so 
charming  and  so  naYve,  so  varied  and  so  beautiful,  as  these  rosy  and 
frolicsome  putti. 

•450.  Bacchanalian  scene,  full  of  sensuous  charm,  but  much 
altered  in  colour;  461.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  465.  Sisyphus.  The  two  portraits,  Nos.  480  and  481, 
are  noi\by  Titian ;  the  former  is  probably  by  Domenico  Tintoretto, 
the  latter  by  Pordenone. 

We  return  to  the  staircase  and  descend  to  the  Saloon  of  Goya 
(p.  82),  on  the  groundfloor. 

Groundfloor.  In  the  N.  and  S.  wings  are  a  number  of  rooms 
with  paintings,  while  the  central  portion  is  occupied  by  the  collec- 
tion of  sculpture  (p.  82).  The  rooms  in  the  N.  wing  are  reached 
from  the  Rotunda  on  the  principal'  floor  (p.  69)  by  descending 
the  staircase  on  the  S.W.  side.  At  the  foot  of  it  to  the  left  we 
enter  the  Salas  de  Alfonso  XII,  containing  Early  Bpajuflli,  Early 
Ketherlandiflh,  and  Early  Oerrnan  Pictures  (comp.  pp.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii). 

First  room.  2139-2148.  Juan  de  Borgona  (jp.  Ixxv ;  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Berruguete),  Scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  Martyr, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Domingo  de  Quzm^n,  original  in  conceptipn 
and  powerful  in  drawing  and  colouring ;  special  notice  should  be 
taken  of  Nos.  2141.  St.  Peter  Martyr  preaching  at  Milan,  2143. 
Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  2148.  Auto  de  F^  of  St.  Domingo 
de  Guzman,  the  earliest  representation  of  this  kind. 
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2151-2164  i.  Diego  Correa, 
Scenes  from  the  New  Testament 
and  the  lives  of  saints  (comp. 
p.  Ixx-v). 

TbiA  series  shows  a  somewhat 
later  hand  than  that  of  the  Master 
of  the  Altar  of  St.  Thomas,  but  under 
equally  strong  Italian  influence,  eman- 
ating mainly  from  Perugino  and 
AlbertinelU.  No.  2154a.,  Death  of  St. 
Bernard,  is  especially  remarkable. 

2165-2160.  ascribed  to  Fern. 
OaUegos.  21^.  probably  by  Juan 
de  Borgona^  though  according  to 
some  critics  by  Francisco  de  Am- 
beres.  No  number,  Pinturicchio, 
Virgin  and  Child  (fresco).  1818. 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden^  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous replicas  of  this  work  (comp. 
p.  114).  On  easels:  1291.  Petrw 
OristuSy  Annunciation,  Visitation, 
Nativity,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  so"^- called  Master  of  Fie- 
malU  (p.  Ixxiii),  1352.  Meister 
Heinrich  Werl  of  Cologne,  with 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  his 
patron-saint,  1353.  St.  Barbara 
(wing  of  the  altar-piece  in  the 
Stadel  Art  Institute  at  Frank- 
fort), 1817  a.  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin;  2188.  Old  Copy  after 
Jan  van  Eyck^  'The  Fountain  of 
Liife',  a  medieval  symbolical 
composition  in  the  style  of  the 
altar-piece  at  Ghent  (comp.  p. 
Ixxii).  1351  a.  Copy  after  Hubert 
van  Eycky  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  (half- 
flgures). 

Second  room.  1171.  Herri 
met  de  Bles^  Triptych  with  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  King  Herod  on 
his  throne;  1863.  Master  of  Fli- 
malUy  Annunciation.  On  easels : 
♦14.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole^  An- 
nunciation and  Expulsion  from 
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Paradise,  and  in  the  predella,  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  Visitation, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Death  of  the 
Virgin;  1619.  Patinir^  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Third  room.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  1221.  P.  Brueghel  the 
Elder,  Triumph  of  Death.  Opposite  the  windows,  1176-1180.  Pic- 
tures hy  H,  Bosch ;  1304,  1306.  Lucas  Cranach  the  Youriger  (not 
the  Elder),  Charles  V.  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  hunting  at  the 
Moritzhurg  (1644);  1626.  Hern  met  de  Bles  (not  Po«f»«r),  St. 
Francis  in  the  desert;  1423.  Mcurinus,  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the 
style  of  Quintan  Matsys ;  ^1314,  •1315.  Albrecht  Durer,  Adam  and 
Eve  (1507 ;  copies  at  Florence  and  Mayence) ;  2194.  Petrus  Cristus, 
Virgin  and  Child  in  a  landscape  (no  name  given).  Opposite  the 
entrance,  2189-2193.  School  ofRoffier  van  der  Weyden,  Large 
triptych,  with  the  Crucifixion,  Fall,  and  Last  Judgment;  on  the 
hack,  the  Trihute  Money.   On  easels  are  some  paintings  by  Patinir, 

The  rooms  in  the  S.  wing  of  the  groundfloor  are  reached  by  the 
staircase  mentioned  on  p.  80.  On  the  left  is  a  room  which  is  acces- 
sible from  the  French  Room  (see  below) ;  it  contains  the  bequest 
of  Don  Ram6n  Errazo,  including  pictures  by  Madrazo,  studies  by 
Fortuny,  landscapes,  etc.  On  the  right,  consisting  of  several  cabi- 
nets, is  the  — 

Saloon  of  Ooya,  which  contains  no  masterpieces  of  that  great 
realistic  painter  (p.  76)  but  has  some  interesting  decorative  paint- 
ings of  scenes  from  Spanish  life,  designed  as  patterns  for  tapestry 
(p.  xci ;  tapestries  at  the  Escorial),  and  some  fantastic  paintings 
(transferred  to  canvas)  from  his  own  house.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
cabinet  are  some  drawings  by  Goya  on  a  revolving  stand.  The  col- 
lection of  drawings  is  otherwise  of  little  interest. 

A  French  Room  (Autortt  franceses),  entered  from  the  Rotanda  of  the 
Sculpture  Gallery,  contains  four  pictures  by  Nie.  Pouuin  (Hunt  of  Mele- 
ager),  royal  portraits  by  /.  Banc,  C.  van  Loo,  etc.  Adjacent  is  the  room 
containing  the  bequest  of  Errazo  (see  above). 

From  the  Saloon  of  Goya  the  passage  to  the  right  leads  to  the  — 

*Sculptiire  Gallery,  which  occupies  the  central  rooms  on  the 
groundfloor.  It  consists  mainly  of  works  collected  in  Rome  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  brought  to  Spain  by  Isabella  Far- ' 
nese,  wife  of  Philip  V.  (comp.  p.  122).  There  is  no  official  cata- 
logue. The  numbers  mentioned  below  are  usually  written  in  red 
upon  the  works  of  art,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  difficult  to  find. 
The  director  is  Eduardo  BamSn,  the  sculptor. 

Room  I  (Rotunda).  Marble  vase,  with  battles  with  Centaurs ; 
obelisk  presented  to  Queen  Isabella  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Room  II.  Renaissance  Works.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance, marble  reliefs  of  Charles  Y.  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, richly  framed.  Several  fine  works  by  Leone  Leoni,  including 
a  bronze  statue  of  Philip  IL;  *  Bronze  group  representing  Charles  Y. 
conquering  Tunis,  or  the  triumph  of  Yirtue  over  Rage  (below  the 
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loosely  worn  aimour  is  visible  the  finely  executed  nude  body); 
bronze  statue  of  Isabella  of  Portugal ;  by  the  walls,  bronze  statue 
of  Queen  Maria  of  Austria;  marble  bust  of  Princess  Leonora,  sister 
of  Charles  Y.  and  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  France ;  marble  statues  of 
GharlesY.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal;  alabaster  bust  of  Philip  II.; 
fine  tables  with  Florentine  mosaics.  By  the  exit  are  bronze  busts 
of  Don  Juan  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Olivares. 

Room  III.  In  the  centre:  Bronze  statuette  of  a  hovering  boy; 
56.  Replica  of  the  Sleeping  Ariadne  in  the  Vatican;  *3.  Roman  of 
the  late-Republican  era  (called  Vespasian) ;  Puteal,  with  Bacchic 
scenes.  In  the  centre  and  by  the  walls,  and  also  in  the  following 
rooms ,  are  a  number  of  bronze  copies  of  well  -  known  antiques, 
brought  from  Rome  in  1650  by  Velazquez.  Also  on  the  window- 
wall:  Bearded  head  with  hair  dressed  like  a  woman's  (Greek?);  on 
the  wall  opposite :  30.  Roman  lady  of  the  Flavian  period ;  24.  Roman 
of  the  Republic  (?);  19.  Bust  of  Cicero,  a  modem  work,  upon  an 
antique  pedestal. 

Room  IV  (Rotunda).  In  the  centre  is  a  seated  marble  statue  of 
Isabella  de  Braganza,  by  J.  Alvares.  By  the  walls :  *5.  Zeus,  a  Roman 
copy  of  a  statue  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C. ;  2.  Goddess,  after  a  work  of 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.;  ♦3.  Statue  of  Poseidon,  probably  by  a  Carian 
sculptor  (2nd  cent.  A.D.).  —  We  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Sala  Oyalada  ,  which  is  divided  into  two  long  rooms.  Right 
wing:  4.  Statue  ofLeda,  5th  cent.  B.C.;  Two  unknown  Greeks, 
the  second  with  bust  from  another  work ;  •IT.  Fragment  of  a  statue 
of  a  recumbent  woman;  *  Statue  of  Athena,  archaic;  •Double- 
hermes  (Aphrodite  and  Eros?),  of  the  Phidian  period;  no  number, 
^SiaiuetU  of  Athena  Parthenos^  the  best  extant  reproduction  of  the 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Phidias  on  the  Parthenon.  Four  reliefs 
with  dancing  Manads;  32,  33,  36,  36.  Reproductions  of  the  famous 
statues  of  the  Muses  at  Thespiss  by  Praxiteles  (Nos.  56,  57,  63,  64, 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  room,  belong  to  this  series);  34.  Statue  of  a 
youth  in  the  style  of  Praxiteles  (perhaps  to  be  restored  as  Hermes 
holding  the  infant  Dionysos);  29.  Barbarian,  2nd  cent.  A.D.;  28. 
.  Venus  cowering  in  the  bath ;  •Venus  with  the  dolphin ;  Satyr,  after 
Praxiteles;  ^24.  Satyr  carrying  a  kid.  —  •So-called  Oroup  of  8t, 
Ildefonso,  in  admirable  preservation,  probably  intended  for  the  dec- 
oration of  a  tomb,  though  its  significance  is  still  doubtful.  The 
figure  to  the  left  (which  has  a  head  of  Antinous  from  another  statue) 
is  in  the  Praxitelian  style,  while  the  torch-bearer  is  in  the  style  of 
Polycletus ;  such  combinations  of  statues  of  different  styles  were  not 
uncomiQon  in  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.  (school  of  Pasiteles).  — Left  wing: 
•Head  of  a  girl  from  the  Bacchic  circle,  4th  cent.  B.C.;  Head  of 
Athena,  5th  cent.  B.C.  —  Head  of  Hercules,  4th  cent.  B.C. ;  Statue 
of  a  sea-goddess (?),  4th  cent.  B.C.;  Torso  of  a  girl;  47.  Head  of  a 
youth  with  a  helmet,  5th  cent.  B.C.  (the  bust  with  the  »gis  belongs 
to  another  work) ;  •Greek  portrait  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent. 

6^ 
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B.C.;  106.  Helmeted  head  of  one  of  the  Diadochi(?),  perhaps  from 
Pergam08}  103.  Hercules,  4th  cent.  B.O.;  99.  Unknown  Greek; 
Doable-hermes  (Epicurus  and  MetrodoruB,  known  as  Thales  and 
Bias);  *GoloB8al  bronze  head  of  a  youth  of  the  HeUenistio  period, 
probably  a  portrait.  —  *Statue  of  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep,  copy  of 
a  celebrated  work  of  the  4th  cent.;  the  right  hand  originally  held  a 
horn  whence  opiates  trickled.  —  *IHadummo8  of  PolycletuSy  the  best 
extant  reproduction  of  this  work  (right  arm  modern) ;  *Statue  of 
Dionysos,  3rd  or  4th  cent.  B.C. ;  *Statue  of  a  youth,  4th  cent.  B.G. 

0.  El  Betiro  Park.  Saatem  Qnarters  of  the  City. 

On  the  hill  to  the  £.  of  th«  long  Galle  de  Alfonso  Doce,  which 
extends  firom  the  Paseo  de  Atocha  (p.  107)  on  the  S.  to  the  Plaza  de 
la  Independencia  (p.  84)  on  the  N.,  lies  the  *Parque  de  Madrid',  — 

•El  Eetiro  (PI.  I,  K,  7,  8,  9),  a  pleasure-ground  363  acres  in 
area,  with  shady  walks  and  alleys,  carriage-drives,  riding-paths, 
ponds,  fountains,  and  statuary.  There  are  four  main  entrances.  That 
opposite  the  Museo  de  Reproducciones  (p.  66)  leads  to  the  former 
Jardines  Beservadoa,  a  fine  parterre  with  a  marble^bust  otBenavente 
(d.  1886),  a  celebrated  children's  physician.  ThePcweo  de  la  Argen- 
tina fPl.  I,  7,  8),  with  its  twelve  statues  of  Spanish  monarchs 
(p.  96),  and  the  wide  Avenida  de  Mejico^  beginning  at  the  Plaza  de 
la  Independencia  (p.  84),  lead  direct  to  the  Estanque  Grande.  Car- 
riages enter  firom  the  Oalle  de  O'Donnell  (PI.  K,  6,  7). 

The  centre  of  the  park  is  occupied  by  the  Estanque  Orande 
(PL  I,  7,  8),  a  small  artificial  lake,  surrounded  by  four  water-wheels 
(norias),  on  the  E.  side  of  which  an  EqtKstrian  Statue  of  King  Al- 
fonso  XII.  (designed  by  Grases,  the  architect),  surrounded  by  a 
portions,  is  shortly  to  be  erected.  — The  best  of  the  numerous  foun- 
tains are  the  Fuenle  de  los  QcUdpagos  ('tortoises'),  the  Fuente  Egipciaj 
the  Fiiente  de  la  AUachofa  (* artichoke'),  and  the  Fuente  del  Angel 
Cafdoy  with  a  statue  of  the  ^Fallen  Angel',  by  Ricardo  Bellver.  — 
The  Mused  y  Biblioteca  de  Ultbamab  (PI.  I,  K,  8;  adm.,  see  p.  68) 
contains  objects  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  former  Spanish 
colonies.  The  Palacio  de  OrUtal  is  used  for  exhibitions.  —  On  the 
E.  edge  of  the  park  is  the  Casa  de  Fieraa,  with  a  small  Zoological 
Garden  (PI.  K,  7,  8  j  adm.  60  c).  —  The  broad  Paseo  de  Feman 
Nunez  (PI.  K,  8)  is  the  scene  of  the  afternoon  corso  of  the  aristo- 
cracy (6-7;  in  winter  3-5).  In  the  Plaza  de  Guatemala  (PI.  K,  7) 
a  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue,  by  Mariano  Benlliure,  of  General 
Martinet  Campos  (d.  1900)  was  erected  in  1907.  —  At  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  park  is  the  Montana  Rusa,  an  artificial  hill  (not  acces- 
sible). To  the  S.  of  this  is  the  CapiUa  de  San  Pelayo^  a  Romanesque 
structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  remains  of  which  were  brought  from 
Avila  and  re-erected  here  in  1896. 

The  beginning  of  tbe  Betiro  Park  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II., 
who  here  built  a  eonntry-house  for  his  English  queen  in  the  style  of  a 
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Korman  castle.  The  Gonde-Duque  de  Oliyares,  the  favoQiite  of  Philip  IV., 
laid  oat  the  present  park,  the  opening  of  which  in  1631  was  celebrated  in 
a  poem  by  Lope  de  Vega.  The  so-called  Old  Palace  (now  the  Artillery 
Blusenm,  p.  66),  the  Casdn  de  Felipe  Cvarto  (p.  66),  the  ponds,  etc.,  were  later 
creations.  In  the  Palace  of  El  Retiro  lived  Philip  IV.,  PhiUp  Y.,  the 
bypoohondriae  Ferdinand  VI.,  for  whose  entertainment  the  opera  of  Gle- 
men/a  dl  Tito  was  performed  in  1747,  and  Charles  ni.  (till  1764).  It  was 
the  seene  of  innumerable  extravagant  festivals,  which  swallowed  millions 
of  money  and  gave  rise  to  many  biting  paequinae  and  eopku.  The  French 
and  after  them  the  British  selected  £1  Aetiro  for  part  of  their  fortifications 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.    Ferdinand  VII.  restored  the  park. 

The  Plasa  de  la  Independenoia  (PL  H,  I,  7),  suirounded  by 
handsome  private  lesidences,  is  an  important  tramway-centie(p.52). 
In  the  middle  stands  the  Puerta  de  Alcal6^  a  triumphal  gateway 
erected  in  1778  by  Sabatini,  the  Italian  architect  of  Charles  III. 
The  gate  was  much  damaged  by  the  French  bombardment  on  Deo. 
Brd,  1808,  and  still  bears  the  marks  of  cannon-balls  on  its  outer 
face.  —  Four  important  streets  diverge  from  this  plaza:  the  CaUe 
de  Alcald  to  the  £.  and  W. ;  the  CaUe  de  Ol6saga  to  the  N.W.;  the 
CaUe  de  Serrano  to  the  N.  ]  and  the  CaUe  de  Alfonso  Voce  to  the  S. 

The  Oalle  db  AlcaUL  (PI.  I,  K,  6),  skirting  the  N.  side  of  the 
Retiro  Park,  leads  past  the  Statue  ofEtpartero,  Duque  de  la  Victoria 
(PI.  I,  6,  7),  the  commander  in  the  first  Garlist  war  and  regent  of 
Spain  in  1840-43  (d.  1879),  and  then  near  the  Plaza  de  TorosQp,  66}, 
to(ca.  IV2M.)  theVentas  delEspfritu  Santo  (PL  I ;  M,  4,  6)and  other 
wine-rooms  much  frequented  by  the  lower  classes  on  summer  evenings. 

In  the  Gallb  db  Sbbbano  (PL  I,  6),  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the 
fashionable  N.E.  quarter,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Nationdl  Miueum  (p.  87). 

Parallel  with  the  Galle  de  Serrano,  a  little  to  the  W.,  runs  the 
shady  *Faseo  de  Becoletos  (PL  H,  6, 7),  which  begins  at  the  Sal6n 
del  Prado  (p.  64)  and  has  its  name  from  an  old  convent.  Its  site 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  English  Cemetery,  the  celebrated 
Huerta  del  Regidor  Juan  Fernandez  (the  scene  of  one  of  Tirso  de 
Molina^s  comedies),  and  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  de  Rio- 
seoo.  The  paseo  now  forms,  along  with  its  prolongation  the  Paseo 
de  la  Castellana  (p.  93),  the  most  fashionable  promenade  of  Madrid 
(comp.  p.  67).  It  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  villas  and  palaces 
of  the  aristocracy  with  their  gardens.  To  the  left  lies  the  Convento 
de  San  Pascual ;  to  the  right  are  the  Palacio  de  Murga^  containing 
frescoes  by  Pradilla  (no  adm.),  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Mint 
(Casa  de  la  Moneda;  PL  H,  1,  6).  —  In  the  CaUe  de  Dofia  Barbara 
de  Braganza  (PL  H,  6),  which  diverges  to  the  left,  is  the  Palacio 
de  Justiciar  formerly  a  convent  of  Salesian  nuns,  erected  in  1763  by 
Ferdinand  YI.  and  his  wife  Barbara  de  Braganza  (comp.  p.  It). 

d.  Katienal  Library  and  National  HnseumB. 
The  Palacio  db  la  Biblioteca  t  Musbos  Nacionalbs  (PL  H,  6) 
contains  the  most  important  collections  in  Madrid  after  the  Prado 
Gallery  and  the  Armerfa:  vi%.  the  celebrated  National  Library  (see 
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below!  the  National  Arcliives  (p.  90),  the  Maseain  of  Modern  Art 
(p.  90),  the  Natural  History  Museum  (see  below),  and  the  National  Ar- 
^eological  Museum  (p.  87).  The  building  was  erected  from  the  plans 
ofJareno  in  1866*94.  The  allegorioal  figures  and  the  rich  sculptural 
ornamentations  of  the  pediment  crowning  the  W.  facade  are  by 

A.  Querol,  On  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  are  seated  figures  of  St.  Isi- 
dore, the  apostle  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Alfonso  the  Learned,  by 
J.  Aleoverro ;  statues  of  the  Spanish  scholars  Nebrija  (1444-1522) 
and  Vivas  (1492-1540),  by  A.  NogxUs  and  P.  Carbcmea,  and  of  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Cervantes,  by  M,  Fux&  and  J.  VanecU. 

In  the  Vbstibulb  are  statues  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  queen,  by 

B,  Barba  and  J.  Alvaretf  Queen  Isabella  II.  and  her  consort  (p.  x1), 
by  P.  del  Valle  and  J.  Piquer;  Isabella  11.  with  Prince  Alfonso,  by 
A.  VaUnUtjana ;  then^  A,  Sola,  Filial  love ;  E,  Marttn^  San  Juan  de 
Dies  carrying  a  sick  man;  J.  Alvdret  PereUra,  Nestor  and  Antilochus. 

The  Biblioteoa  Hadonal  (adm.,  see  p.  58),  founded  in  1711 
by  Philip  v.,  and  increased  in  1886  by  the  purchase  of  the  Duke 
of  Osuna's  collection  of  MSS.,  is  one  of  the  most  important  libraries 
in  Europe.  It  oocupies  35  rooms  and  contains  about  600,000  printed 
volumes  (including  2057  incunabula  and  800  editions  of  'Don  Qui- 
xote'), besides  80,000  MSS.,  20,000  documents,  28,000  drawings, 
and  100,000  engravings  and  woodcuts.  Most  of  the  books  are  stored 
in  a  separate  building,  seven  stories  high.  The  general  reading-room 
accommodates  320  readers,  while  there  is  another  vnth  12  desks  for 
specialists.   Director,  Ptof,  M.  Men€nde%  y  Pelayo. 

The  most  valnable  possessions  are  exhibited  in  show-cases.  The  col- 
lection of  AcTOORAPHS  includes  those  of  Lop§  de  Yega^  Caider6n^  Tine  d» 
Molinoy  Bojasy  and  the  most  prominent  Spanish  contemporaries  of  the 
'Catholic  King8\  —  Among  the  MSS.  (p.  Ixxi)  are  the  Codex  Toletantu^T 
Bible  presented  to  the  church  of  Seville  by  Bishop  John  of  Cordova  in  968; 
a  ifosarabie  Bible,  from  Toledo ;  the  Fuero  of  Zamora  (1206);  the  finely 
illuminated  Visigothic  Fuero  Jutgo.  from  San  Isidro  in  Le6n  (iOth  cent.); 
the  Poema  de  loe  Reyee  Magoe  and  Poema  de  Alexandre  (13th  cent.);  the 
Bible  of  Avila  (13-14th  cent.),  with  wonderful  miniatures;  the  Siete  Partidas 
of  Aifoneo  el  Scibio,  from  the  treasures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the 
Poeme  of  Juan  Ruig^  ^Arcipreste  de  Hita"  (14th  cent.);  the  Ordniea  Troyana 
(16th  cent.) ;  the  Lihro  de  AgHcuUura  (15th  cent.) ;  the  Tractado  de  Aefyrologia 
by  Enrique  deArag6n  (1428) ;  Petru*  Comestor^s  Hietoria  ScotdeUca  (15th  cent.) ; 
Crdnica  de  EtpdHa,  by  Juan  Fernandez  Heredia  (1386);  Oenealogicu  de  lo$ 
Reyee  de  EepcAa,  by  Alonto  de  Cartaqena  (15th  cent.) ;  La  Crdnica  Porfuguesa 
de  Don  Juan  /.,  by  Femdn  Ldpes  (16th  cent.),  with  beautiful  miniatures ; 
PetrarcKe  Sonette,  Cantoniere,  e  Trionfi  (15th  cent.)  and  Trionfi  (16th  cent.), 
both  with  fine  miniatures;  Miesai  of  Card,  JHrn/nec  (1608-18):  DUrerU  draw- 
ings for  the  Triumph  of  Emp.  Maximilian.  —  In  the  Sbcoiom  dx  Rkvistas 
about  80  Spanish  and  foreign  periodicals  are  laid  out  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

The  Huseo  de  Ciencias  Katarales,  or  Natural  History  Museum  (adm. 
see  p.  58),  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  N.  part  of  the  building,  with  a  special 
entrance  from  the  Paseo  de  Becoletos  (to  the  right  of  the  flight  of  steps), 
was  founded  as  early  as  1771  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  mammalia, 
birds,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  minerals,  and  fossils. 
Among  the  last  may  be  mentioned  a  megatherium,  found  in  1789  on  the 
Bfo  Li^^n  near  Baenos  Ayres,  a  whalers  skull,  found  at  the  Pnente  de 
Toledo  near  Madrid,  and  meteoric  stones  from  Guarena  (Badajoz;  65  lbs.) 
and  MoUna  (Mareia;  260  lbs.). 
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The  *Maseo  Arqa«ol6gico  Nacio&al  (adm.,  see  p.  58)  Gontains 
prehistoric  and  ethnographical  objects  as  well  as  works  of  the  artist 
and  the  handicraftsman  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  There 
are  statues  at  the  door,  on  the  left  of  Berruguete,  on  the  right  of 
Velazquez.  The  entrance  is  at  the  back,  in  the  Calle  de  Serrano,  and 
is  passed  by  tramway-lines  Nos.  1,  2,  3  (p.  52).  Director,  J,  Catalina 
Garcia. .  Curator,  Don  Jos6  Ram6n  MUida.  A  catalogue  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

Gaouio)  Floob.  The  N.  Wing  is  devoted  to  PrehUtoric  and  Ante' 
Chfistian  AntiquUie$.  —  Room  I.  Prehistoric  objects  in  flint  and 
bronze.  On  the  window-wall:  Early  Iberian  baskets,  sandals,  and 
other  articles  woven  in  esparto  grass  (p.  315),  from  the  Gueva  de  los 
Murci^agos  in  Albufiol  (province  of  Granada) ;  stalactite  conglom- 
erate containing  human  bones ;  stone  of  a  dolmen  from  the  Abamia 
valley,  with  the  scratched  outline  of  a  human  figure.  By  the  exit :  or- 
naments, domestic  utensils,  and  potsherds  from  Albufiol.  — Room  II. 
Oriental  antiquities;  Egyptian  antiquities;  Coptic  woven  fabrics 
(4-8th  cent.  A.D.);  stone  sculptures  and  vases  from  Cyprus,  etc.  — 
Room  III.  Iberian  antiquities.  By  the  walls,  the  objects  found  in 
the  Oerro  de  los  Santos  at  Yecla  (province  of  Albacete) :  monuments 
under  Greek  influence,  from  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  down  to  the  Roman 
period.  These  are  of  limestone ,  like  the  early  Cyprian  sculptures 
which  are  also  their  nearest  stylistic  congeners.  Many  of  the  objects 
bear  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  characters  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  alphabet.  Several  of  these  are  forgeries.  Specially  inter- 
esting are  the  numerous  votive  statues  of  women  (e.g,  'No.  3500), 
with  vases  in  their  hands  and  with  elaborate  ornaments  on  their 
heads  and  breasts.  In  the  middle  of  the  room :  18,529.  Bull  with  a 
bearded  human  head  (Iberian  Sphinx)  from  Balazote  (province  of 
Albacete).  In  the  glass-case  behind :  *1 8,453-18,455.  Three  bronze 
bulls'  heads  from  Majorca,  probably  of  ancient  native  workmanship. 
Next  case:  16,743.  Archaic  Iberian  leaden  plate  with  an  inscription. 
Below  it:  20,258.  Gold  ornaments  from  Llena  (Alicante).  In  the 
comers  of  the  room  are  three  colossal  boars  in  granite,  found  near 
Avila;  these,  like  the  bulls'  heads  from  Mt^oroa,  were  probably  or- 
naments for  tombs.  In  the  8ecx>nd  glass-case  by  the  left  wall  are  ar- 
chaic vases  from  Elche  (No.  17,641  the  best).  At  the  exit  are  bronze 
heads  of  an  old  and  a  younger  man.  —  Room  IV.  Bronzes.  No  num- 
ber, Statuette  of  Athena,  from  Siguenza,  a  local  copy  of  an  original 
of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.;  2939.  Statuette  of  a  youth,  from  Majorca,  in 
the  style  of  Polycletus;  no  number,  bronze  cast  of  a  Dancer (?), 
found  in  Murcia.  The  wall-oases  contain  small  bronzes  (numerous 
forgeries) :  18,536.  Archaic  Centaur,  of  Greek  workmanship ;  2943. 
Roman  lar;  also  Etruscan  weapons.  By  the  windows,  to  the  right, 
are  the  celebrated  Roman  Bronse  Tables^  with  the  statutes  of  the 
towns  of  Urso  (p.  379),  Malaca  (p.  384),  and  Salpensa  (p.  426), 
and  a  bronze  tablet  fromltilica  (p.  420),  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
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concerning  gladiatorial  contegte.  —  Room  V.  Collection  of  Vases.  In 
the  middle,  *yase  of  Aison  the  palntei,  with  the  exploits  of 
Theseus,  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Numerous  other  fine  specimens.  — 
We  now  descend  to  the  Nobth  Oouet.  On  the  pedestals  hy  the 
walls  are  sculptures  of  inferior  importance.  Some  of  the  mosaics 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  two 
round  marble  *Yases ,  one  with  a  relief  of  the  birth  of  Athena,  the 
other  (No.  2708)  with  Bacchic  scenes.  Among  the  sculptures  by  the 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  court:  2824.  Table-support,  with  a  Cen- 
taur and  a  Triton ;  2764.  Roman  head,  from  M<(rida  (p.  464),  probably 
of  the  Republican  period ;  *2839.  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs  from  the 
myth  of  Orestes;  •2707.  Statue  of  Dionysos  (Bacchus),  from  a 
model  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C. ;  16,793.  Archaistic  statue  of  a  wo- 
man ;  2736.  Antoninus  Pius ;  2736.  Lucius  Yerus ;  2714.  Statuette 
of  a  satyr,  replica  of  a  Pompeian  bronze  now  in  Naples;  2737.  Seated 
statue  of  Li  via  (?),  2730.  Tiberius,  companion-pieces  from  Pi^stam  ; 
2731.  Drusus  the  Younger.  -—  We  proceed  up  some  steps  to  Room  YI. 
Terracotta  votive  objects  from  Calvl,  in  Italy,  lamps*,  ete.  — 
Room  Yn.  Large  amphore  and  other  clay  vessels,  including  some 
specimens  of  the  so-called  red  *Sagunto  Ware';  ancient  glass.  —  We 
now  pass  the  central  court  and  enter  the  — 

South  Wiko,  which  contains  the  Early  Christian^  Moorish,  and 
other  Mediaeval  Objects  and  the  Modern  CoUeetions,  —  Room  I.  Yisl- 
gothic  architectural  fragments  and  inscriptions;  fine  Romanesque 
capitals ;  Romanesque  font  (pila  bauHsmal)  from  San  Pedro  do  Yilla- 
nueva  (11th cent.);  early- Christian  and  medieval  inscriptions,  archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  sculptures.  — Room  II.  Early-Christian  sar- 
cophagi ;  mediaeval  and  modern  tombstones  and  other  sculptures, 
including  (to  the  right)  the  kneeling  figure  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  396) 
from  his  tomb  in  Santo  Domingo  el  Real,  in  Madrid,  and,  in  the 
middle,  the  monument  of  Dofia  Aldonza  de  Mendoza  (1436).  On  the 
walls  is  a  collection  of  locks  and  keys,  door-knockers  (aldabones), 
door-plates,  and  nail-heads.  —  We  descend  to  the  South  Coubt^ 
containing  Moorish  monuments  and  Christian  works  in  the  Mudejar 
style  (p.  1).  By  the  walls  are  reproductions  of  Moorish  buildings  in 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada.  By  the  N.  wall  are  two  Arab  astro- 
labes, one  of  which  is  the  oldest  extant  (1067).  The  glass-cases  in 
front  contain  a  fine  collection  of  Hispano-Moorish  dishes.  By  the  W. 
wall  are  two  gates  from  the  Aljaferla  in  Saragossa,  a  fragment  from 
the  throne-room  of  the  Aljaferfa,  a  gate  from  Le6n,  a  large  ♦Yase, 
resembling  the  celebrated  vase  of  the  Alhambra  (p.  366),  and  a 
basin  for  religious  ablutions  from  Medinat  ai-Zahra  (p.  378),  dating 
from  988.  By  the  S.  wall  are  a  wooden  gate  from  Daroca(14th  cent.), 
a  cast  of  the  door  of  the  old  Capilla  del  Sagrario  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Seville,  and  a  Moorish  ♦Hanging  Lamj),  once  belonging,  according 
to  the  Inscription,  to  a  mosque  built  at  Granada  by  Mohammed  III. 
(1305).  By  the  E.  wall  is  a  collection  of  ^azulejos',  or  glazed  tiles. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  court  are  a  reproduction  of  the  Fountain  of 
the  Lions  at  the  Alhambra;  two  fountains  from  Cordova;  models  of 
the  leaning  tower  (removed)  at  Saragossa  and  the  Puerta  del  Sol  at 
Toledo.  —  Straight  on  Is  Room  III.  Choir  Stalls  from  the  Convent 
of  Paular,  near  Segovia ;  forged  iron  gate  from  Santa  Marfa  in  Ma- 
drid; vestments,  rotables,  processional  crosses,  and  other  objects 
of  ecclesiastical  art.  By  the  walls  are  several  carved  chests  (arcones) 
of  the  15th  century.  In  a  glass  case:  Moorish  sword;  Moorish  em- 
broidery, seals,  and  vessels;  Moorish  ivory  box  of  the  11th cent; 
bronze  pail  from  Granada  (14th  cent.);  keys  of  Oran,  captured  in 
1509;  cap  and  other  garments  of  the  Infante  Philip,  son  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Saint  (13th  cent.).  —  Room  IV  (left).  Astrolabe'of  Phi- 
lip II.  (1566);  altar  with  16  scenes  from  the  Passion,  enamelled 
on  copper  (15th  cent.);  crucifix  of  ivory,  inscribed  'Ferdinandus 
RexSanciaRegina'  (11th  cent.);  finely  carved  coffers  (16-17thcent.); 
model  of  the  Escorial.  By  the  N.  wall  is  the  cloak  of  the  Infante 
Philip  (see  above).  The  cases  contain  works  in  ivory,  bronze,  and 
other  materials,  crucifixes,  reliquaries,  and  ecclesiastical  vessels  of 
various  kinds.  In  a  small  wall-case,  opened  by  special  request  only, 
are  some  of  the  Visigothic  ornaments  found  in  1859  near  Guarrazar 
(Toledo ;  oomp.  p.  98).  —  Room  V.  The  cases  contain  Spanish 
porcelain  from  the  old  factory  at  the  Retiro,  started  in  1759  by 
Charles  III.  with  Neapolitan  workmen,  and  from  the  Moncloa'(with 
Spanish  costumes  of  the  18th  cent.) ;  Sfevres  and  Dresden  china ; 
Wedgwood  ware;  glass  vessels  from  San  Ildefonso  (118J;  bronze 
sculptures  and  a  majolica  dish  from  Urbino  (16th  cent.).  In  the 
centre  Is  a  'Litter  of  the  18th  century.  On  the  walls  hang  ♦Tapestries 
of  the  17th  cent.,  with  animals  and  plants  in  raised  work,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Olivares,  favourite  of  Philip  IV.  — 
Room  VI.  Collection  of  Spanish  costumes  of  the  18th  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century.  —  We  now  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  — 
FiB-ST  Floob,  which  contains  the  ^Ethnographical  Section  of  the 
Museum.  We  first  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Nobth  Wing.  — 
Room  I.  Reproductions  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  terracotta  vessels.  — 
Room  II.  Reproductions  of  Mexican  sculptures  and  of  the  Maya  sculp- 
tures in  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  (originals  in  Mexico  and  Berlin). 
Among  these  attention  may  be  specially  directed  to  the  large  (so- 
called)  ^ Aztec  Calendar  Stone'  (end- wall  to  the  left)  and  the  stone 
tables  from  Santa  Lucia  in  Guatemala  (exit-wall).  —  Room  III.  Anti- 
quities of  the  TainoB ,  an  extinct  race  that  inhabited  the  Antilles ; 
domestic  utensils,  pieces  of  cloth,  flint  tools,  and  other  objects  found 
in  Peruvian  tombs ;  antiquities  from  Quito,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and 
Mexico.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  reproduction  of  a  votive 
monument  of  the  Mexican  chief  Tizoc.  —  Room  IV.  Clay  vessels 
and  woven  garments  from  Peru.  —  Room  V.  By  the  walls :  Peruvian 
sceptre  (below ,  to  the  right)  and  other  articles  in  gold ;  Peruvian 
articles  in  copper  and  bronze ;  Peruvian  idols  of  silver  and  bronze ; 
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on  the  N.  wall,  two  aaclent  Mexican  feather-shields.  In  the  middle 
of  the  loom  are  two  celehiated  Maya  MSS.  (Central  America),  with 
a  facsimile  of  a  third  at  Dresden,  and  also  Uie  *Te8oro  de  Uu  Quim^ 
bayas^  or  gold  objects  fonnd  in  Colombia  and  presented  to  Spain  in 
1892  (idols,  vessels,  decorated  pins  and  buttons,  etc.).  The  wall- 
cases  contain  a  collection  of  figures  of  popular  Mexican  types 
(i8th  cent).  —  Room  VI.  Objects  from  South  America  (Patagonia, 
Peru,  Ecuador)  and  North  America,  including  a  mask-costume  of  the 
Na&igos,  a  negro  sect  in  Cuba  (last  wall-case  on  the  right)  ;  speci- 
mens of  the  industrial  products  of  the  modern  Indians  of  Central  and 
South  America ;  old  paintings  of  scenes  illustrating  the  story  of  the 
discovery  of  America ;  sand-mosaics  from  North  America,  with  sym- 
bolic representations  of  religious  ceremonies.  —  We  now  return 
to  the  entrance  room  and  proceed,  past  the  Library,  to  the  — 

So0TH  Wing.  To  the  right  of  the  head  of  the  stair  is  the  Collecci6n 
Valencia  (see  below).  —  Room  YII.  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Indian 
works  of  art;  Chinese  statues.  In  the  middle  is  a  statue  of  Buddha, 
from  the  temple  of  Boro-Boudor  in  Java.  —  Room  VIII.  Chinese 
objects  in  porcelain,  bronze,  jade,  and  ivory j  Chinese  festal  gar- 
ments; a  few  Japanese  objects.  —  Room  IX.  Exhibits  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  (to  tiie  right,  popular  types  of  the  18th  cent.) 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago  (armour).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are 
*Feather  cloaks  and  helmets  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  —  Room  X. 
Collection  of  Qema.  Among  the  finest  are  the  famous  black  *Onyx, 
with  the  portrait  of  a  woman  and  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  back ; 
a  cameo  (white  opal  and  blue  chalcedony)  with  the  portrait  of  a 
Roman  lady;  and  a  head  of  Medusa  in  milky  opal  on  blue  agate. 
Collection  of  seals.  —  Room  XI  (last).  Coins  and  Medals.  Among 
the  former  ar«  a  gold  coin  of  Arsinoe  and  Berenice  (round  table  at 
the  entrance);  a  silver  coin  of  Annia  Faustina;  some  Carthaginian 
drachmsB,  half-drachms,  and  double  drachma,  with  heads  of  Her- 
cules and  elephants.  Among  the  medals  are  a  bronze  medal  by  Pompeo 
Leoni  with  a  portrait  of  Liebana,  secretary  of  Philip  11.  (diameter 
21/4  in.),  and  a  silver  medal  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Arag6n  (1449). 

Above  the  cabinets  are  nine  Brassels  tapestries  with  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  after  RaphaePs  designs,  a  beqnesfc 
of  the  Duchess  of  Villahermosa. 

The  valuable 'Oolleotion  of  the  Oondes  de  Valencia  de  Son  Juan  (entr. 
see  above),  presented  to  the  museum  in  1906,  occupies  two  rooms.  It  in- 
cludes porcelain  from  the  factories,  of  Retire,  Alcora,  Dresden,  Sevres,  and 
Gapodimonte}  bronses;  tables  with  marble  incrustation,  from  the  Retiro; 
Spanish  wroaght-iron ;  carvings  •,  cabinets ;  embroideries  ^  crystal";  enamels ; 
marble  sculptures  \  paintings  \  royal  portraits  \  tapestries ;  altar-cloths,  etc 

The  Archivo  Histdrico  Naeional,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  K.  nart  of 
the  Palacio  de  la  Biblioteca  y  Museos  Naeionales,  contains  about  300,000 
documents  from  Poblet  (p.  269),  Sahagun,  and  other  suppressed  monasteries, 
numerous  MSS.  from  the  Cathedral  of  Avila  (among  them  the  Codex  of 
Justinian  in  a  Castilian  translation  of  the  13th  cent.),  etc. 

The  *Mu8eo  d«  Arte  Hoder&o  (adm.,  see  p.  58),  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  S.  part  of  the  Palacio,  is  dedicated  to  Spanish  painting  and 
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Boulptare  of  the  19th  century.  This  collection  is  continually  being 
added  to,  and  the  order  of  the  pictures  is  frequently  changed.  Di- 
rector, A.  Ftrrant;  Curator,  R.  H,  de  Caviedet, 

Staikoasb.  Sculptures:  To  the  right,  46.  F.  MoratUla,  Satyr  and 
Bacchus  (bronze)}  75.  Thorvaldaen^  Pan;  4S.  F.  MoraHUa,  Nymph 
at  the  spring;  2.  J.  AlvareSy  Cupid;  86.  P.  0.  LazzarirUj  Coquetry; 
42.  Mediruty  Eurydice;  27.  J.  Oandarias,  Boy  and  duck  (bronze).  To 
the  left,  47.  F.  MoratUla,  Youthful  Bacchante  fbronze);  80.  V.  VaU- 
mitjann,  St.  George;  86.  N.  Vilche$y  Brutus;  13.  R.  Barba,  Hermes; 
4.  Alvarea,  Sleeping  Cupid;  81.  J,  Qm£s,  Venus  and  Cupid;  24. 
J.  Figueraigy  A  saTage  woman  weighing  the  merits  of  paganism  and 
Christianity. 

Room  I.  Sculptures.  77.  A.  Vallmitjtma  Abatea,  Country  girl 
leading  a  young  bull  (plaster) ;  74.  C.  Tofregiani^  Yelled  bust  of 
Queen  Isabella]!.;  82.  V,  VallmUjana,  The  Queen-Regent  Marfa 
Christina,  with  the  infant  Alfonso  XIII. ;  A.  Diaz  Saneht*,  The 
daughters  of  the  Cid;  71.  8,  TadoUrU,  The  slave;  57,  58.  P.  Pon- 
%ano.  Busts  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  and  her  sister  the  late  Duchess  of 
Montpensier;  23.  J.  FigueraB,  Boy  with  a  torch:  38.  N.  Qargtra^ 
Bust  of  Alfonso  XII.;  39.  El  Marttn,  Bacchante;  18.  J.  Oandarias, 
Venus  and  Mars.  In  the  middle:  28.  Oandarias,  Venus;  49.  F. 
MoratUlay  Faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  19.  A.  Canova,  Hebe.  —  On 
the  walls:  691,  692.  J.  ViUtgas^  Young  Roman  shepherdesses; 
686.  P.  Rivera,  Recumbent  Bacchante;  512.  O.  P6rez  de  ViUamil, 
The  castle  of  Gaucfn  (Malaga);  640.  A.  M,  FabrU,  In  the  pillory. 
Etchings  by  R,  Egusquixa  (Cycle  of  Parsifal,  etc.).  Lead-pencil 
portraits  by  F.  Madrazo, 

Room  II.  Paintings.  764.  K.  Palmaroj,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Chris- 
tina; 45.  C.  Bemier,  Scene  in  the  Landes  (S.France);  706.  P. 
Sautai,  Vow;  158.  P.  Oonzalvo,  Interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Sara- 
gossa;  42.  J.  van  Been,  Milkmaid  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ant- 
werp; 50.  B.  Bonheuf,  Lion's  head;  432.  F.  Manzano,  The  regent, 
Cardinal  Xim^nez,  shows  the  refractory  nobles  the  newly -raised 
troops  with  which  he  has  surrounded  the  palace  (p.  129);  131.  M, 
Fortuny,  Battle  of  Wad-Ras  (sketch  for  the  picture  at  Barcelona, 
p.  242);  no  number,  Leribach,  Portrait  of  Infanta  Dona  Paz.  Also  a 
number  of  portraits  by  P.  Madrazo  and  V.  Ldpez.  —  Sculptures : 
78.  A.  Vallmitjana,  Dead  Christ;  no  number,  *Barron,  Nero  and 
Seneca. 

Room  III.  137.  J.  Oarcia  Martinez,  A  garlic-seller ;  459.  B.  Mer- 
eadi,  Burial  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  566.  E.  Rosales,  Death  of  Lu- 
eretia;  above,  145.  J.  Odrtner,  Destruction  of  the  ^Invincible  Ar- 
mada' ;  564.  E.  Rosales,  Isabella  the  Catholic  dictating  her  will ;  619. 
A.  Vera,  Burial  of  St.  Lawrence;  151.  A.  Oiibert,  Execution  of 
General  Torrijos  and  his  companions  (see  p.  386);  no  number, 
E.  Meifrin,  Ave  Maria  (Pontevedra) ;  43.  J.  BenUiure,  Halt;  602. 
M.  Texidor,  Street  scene  in  Barcelona ;  J.  Casado  del  Aliaal,  67.  La 
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Tirana,  66.  The  hell  of  Huesca  (p.  215);  85.  F.  Domingo  Marqui$, 
Duel  scene  in  the  17th  cent ;  526.  F.  Pradilla^  Johanna  the  Mad 
by  the  coffin  of  her  hushand ,  Philip  the  Handsome ;  no  number, 
A.  M.  FdbrU,  *La  Esclava'  (private  property  of  the  King);  132. 
M.  Fortuny^  Queen-Regent  Maria  Christina  and  her  daughter 
(Isabella  II.)  inspiring  the  government  troops  to  hold  out  against 
the  Oarlists  (1837);  618.  L,  ValUs,  Joanna  the  Mad;  486.  A. 
Muno% .Degrain,  Landscape  near  El  Pardo  (p.  108).  —  Sculptures: 
C.  Folgueras^  Tickling;  30.  C.  Oemito,  Bust  of  M.  Fortuny,  the 
painter ;  50.  MoratUla^  Neapolitan  flsher-boy  (bronze). 

Room  IV.  758.  Comar,  Rocks;  130.  A.  FiUol^  The  *Great  Man' 
of  the  village ;  142.  J.  Oamelo,  Death  of  Lucanus ;  623.  M,  VUlegaa 
B^i«vo,  "War  (allegory);  Af.  Urgellj  606.  Ave  Maria,  607.  Cemetery; 
445.  F.  Masriera,  Artist's  studio;  20.  E,  Alvarez  Dumontj  Death 
of  General  Churruca  (battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805);  V.  Borras-AbeUa^ 
Acquitted;  717.  J.  Bdrha-a  y  Bnha,  Emmaus.  —  Sculptures:  29. 
P.  Gairad,  Group  of  children;  72.  A.  Tantardini,  Children  in  the 
cradle;  51.  C.  Nicoli,  Innocence. 

Room  V.  577.  E.  Sola,  The  Grand  Inquisitor  Torquemada  in- 
duces the  'Catholic  Kings'  to  refuse  a  present  offered  by  Jewish  dele- 
gates (expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  1492) ;  626.  8.  Viniegra^ 
Benediction  of  the  fields  j  438.  8.  Martinet  Cubells,  Peter  I.  of  Por- 
tugal compelling  his  vassals  to  do  homage  to  the  corpse  of  Inez  de 
Castro  (p.  542);  477.  J,  Moreno  Carhdnero,  Conversion  oftheDuque 
de  Gandia;  121.  A.  Ferrant^  Discovery  of  the  body  of  St.  Sebastian 
in  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome ;  447.  F,  Maura,  Fulvia  and  Mark 
Antony ;  724.  J.  Ldpez  Mesquita^  Transporting  prisoners ;  69.  R. 
Casas,  Execution  (garrotting);  569.  J.  Ruiz  Luna^  Battle  of  Tra- 
falgar (1805);  769.  8.  Viniegra,  Popular  festival;  44.  Benlliure^ 
'For  their  country' ;  87.  Af.  Domfnguez,  Death  of  Seneca ;  522.  C 
Plasenciaj  Origin  of  the  Roman  Republic;  584.  A.  Munoz  Degrain^ 
The  'Lovers  of  Teruel'  (p.  199);  *620.  A.  Vera,  Defence  of  Nu- 
mantla  (p.  197);  475.  J.  Moreno  Carhonero^  Prince  of  Viana;  83. 
J.  Diaz  Olano,  August.  —  On  easels :  482.  A.  Munoz  Degrain, 
Reminiscence  of  Granada;  741.  C.  Vdzquez,  Harvest  of  cactus  figs 
at  Granada;  46.  A.  Beruete,  Landscape  on  the  Manzanares.  — 
Sculptures:  62.  A.  Querol,  Legend  ('La  Tradicl6n');  56.  J.  Piquer, 
St.  Jerome  (bronze);  20.  A.  Carretero,  Lament  (bronze);  Af.  OsU, 
Slaves. 

Room  VI  ('Sala  Haes')  contains  about  200  noteworthy  pictures 
and  sketches,  as  well  as  numerous  drawings  and  etchings  (on  re- 
volving stands),  mostly  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  Friesland,  by  Carl 
Hoes,  the  eminent  landscape-painter  (b.  at  Brussels  in  1829,  d.  at 
Madrid  in  1898),  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  museum.  Among 
the  best  are :  345.  Canal  of  Mancorbo  (Picos  de  Europa) ;  344.  Fri- 
sian landscape ;,  266.  Forest  of  oaks  near  Alsasua ;  267.  Rocky  ravine 
in  Arag6n;  268.  Evergreen  oaks  (Picos  de  Europa) ;  164.  Scene  near 
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St.  Jean  de  Lnz;  165.  El  Tajo  Colorado  (the  red  chasm)  in  Arag6n; 
166.  Scene  in  the  environs  of  the  Monasterio  de  Piedra.  —  The 
portrait  of  Haes  is  by  F.  MadrasOy  the  bust  by  A.  Querol 

Boom  YII.  732.  Q.  Bilbao,  Last  refuge ;  480.  J.  Morera,  Dutch 
landscape  j  24.  F.  AmSrigo  y  Aparicij  Right  of  asylum ;  *79.  V.  Cvr 
tanda.  Strike  in  Biscaya;  583.  Af.  SantamarCay  Secret  correspon- 
dence; 726.  J.  FrancSsy  Golden  Age;  598.  J.  8oroUa,  The  wounded 
fisherman ;  no  number,  F,  Cabrera,  To  the  abyss ! ;  725.  E,  Simorut, 
*He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it' ;  355.  B.  Hidalgo  de  CavUde$y 
Rhea  Silvia;  no  number,  E,  Bomero  Torres^  Landscape  near  Cor- 
dova; 456.  L,  Menendez,  Vision  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Room  VIII.  572.  P,  Saenz j  Innocence;  573.  A.  Saint -Aubin, 
Duel ;  746.  B.  Casaa,  Public  riots  in  Barcelona  in  1902 ;  no  number, 
E.  Oliva,  Cervantes  dedicates  his  Don  Quixote  to  the  Duke  of  Bdjar ; 
E.  Martinez  Cubells ,  Work,  rest,  family ;  74.  Z7.  Checa,  Invasion  of 
barbarians;  735.  0,  Gdmez  Oil,  Moonlight  effect;  733.  J.  Garcia 
Mendia,  A  summer  cloud ;  734.  J,  Soriano  Fort,  For  the  last  time ; 
486.  /«  Martinez  Abades,  Communion  on  board  ship ;  no  number, 
Alvdrez  Sala,  The  vow;  M,  Hemdndez,  The  eve  of  May  2nd,  1808. 
—  In  the  middle:  64.  A.  Querol,  Bust  of  Tullla. 

e.  Northeni  Quarteri  of  the  City. 

The  Paseo  de  Recoletos  (p.  85)  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  Colon 
rPl.  H,  6),  which  contains  a  Statue  of  Columbus  by  Jeronimo  Sunol 
(1885).  On  the  W.  side  is  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Denia.  — 
The  Paseo  de  la  Castellana  (Pl.  I ;  H,  5-2),  which  begins  here, 
derives  its  name  from  a  spring  which  rose  here,  the  water  of  which, 
on  account  of  its  coolness,  Cervantes  characterized  as  *extremadi- 
sima'.  To  the  right  of  the  paseo  is  the  German  Erribassy  (No.  4; 
Embajada  de  Alemania).  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the  paseo,  beyond  the 
Plaza  del  Obelisco  (PI.  I;  H,  8),  with  its  modern  obelisk,  are  an 
Equestrian  Statute  of  Marshal  Manuel  GviiSrrez  de  la  Concha  (1808- 
74),  by  Andres  Aleu,  and  a  large  and  handsome  bronze  Monu- 
ment of  Isahella  the  Catholic^  by  Manuel  0ms  (1883).  Adjoining  the 
last,  standing  in  a  garden  on  a  height  to  the  right,  is  the  Palacio  de 
Exposiciones  (PI.  I ;  H,  2),  used  for  exhibitions  of  art ;  while  on  the 
left  stands  the  Colegio  Nacional  de  Sordo-Mudos  y  de  Ciegos  (PI.  I, 
H,  2;  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum;  adm.  on  application, 
Mon.  9-1  &2-4).  —  To  the  N.  the  paseo  ends  at  the  Hip6dromo(J?\,  I, 
H,  1,  2;  see  p.  55). 

In  the  Calle  de  Claudio  Coello  is  the  church  of  Ban  Andrei 
de  loB  Flamencos  (PI.  I,  I,  4 ;  restored  in  1876),  the  high-altar- 
piece  of  which  is  a  large  ♦Painting  by  BuJbens  (of  his  latest  period), 
representing  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew  in  presence  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen and  St.  George  (?).  The  sacristan  lives  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  (50  c. ;  best  time  for  a  visit,  1  p.m.).  —  A  little  to  the 
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E.y  at  the  point  where  the  Galle  Lista  and  Galle  Velazquez  (PI.  I; 
I,  4,  5)  meet,  is  a  monument  (1903)  to  the  MartpUs  de  Salamanca 
(d.  1883),  who  constiUGted  the  first  railway  in  Spain,  with  a  bronze 
statue  by  J.  Suflol ;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Oalle  Velazquez  and 
Oalle  Goya  is  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Ooya,  by  Benlliure,  brought  from 
the  Retlro  in  1906,  with  the  nude  figure  of  a  Maja  (p.  76)  on  the 
pedestal.  

Among  the  liveliest  streets  in  the  N.  quarters  of  the  town  are  the 
short  Gallb  db  la  Momtb&a.  (PI.  F,  7),  which  runs  to  the  N.£.  from 
the  Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  62),  and  its  continuation  the  Gallb  db  Fubn- 
oabbal(P1.  F,6,6  ;  several  tramways),  which  is  about  1 M.  in  length. 
—  In  the  Gallb  db  San  Matbo  (PI.  G,  6),  a  little  to  the  E.,  is  the 
Escuela  Superior  de  Arte$  i  Industrias  (No.  5 ;  Industrial  Art  School); 
the  building  was  formerly  barracks  (Guartel  de  San  Mateo),  in  which 
the  mUitary  revolts  of  1836, 1848,  and  1854  broke  out  The  Galle 
de  San  Mateo  runs  N.  to  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Barbara  and  the  adja- 
cent Plaza  db  Alonso  Mabtinbz  (PI.  I;  G,  6),  in  which  stands  a 
Marble  Statue  of  Quevedo,  the  poet  (d.  1645),  by  A.  Querol  (1902). 
Thence  the  Galle  Sagasta  leads  to  the  Globibta  db  Bilbao  (PI.  I, 
2}  F,  5),  which  has  a  monument  to  the  statesman  Bravo  MuriUo 
(d.  1873),  by  Trilles  (1902).  —  Beyond  the  Glorieta  de  Bilbao  the 
Galle  de  Fuencarral  ends  at  the  Globibta  db  Qxtbybdo  (PI.  I ;  F,  4), 
where  several  tramway-Unes  cross  each  other  (p.  52). 

Here  begins  tbe  broad  Calle  de  Bravo  Mnrillo  (tramway  Ko.  20),  which 
ascends  to  the  "S.  to  tbe  Bepdsitos  del  Canal  de  Losoya  (PL  I,  F  2i  adm., 
see  p.  58),  the  reservoirs  from  which  Madrid  is  supplied  with  drinking- 
water.  Tliey  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  occupy  the  highest  ground 
in  the  city.  The  Old  Reservoir^  to  the  left,  constructed  in  18w,  is  embel- 
lished with  a  fountain  and  three  allegorical  figures  referring  to  the  river 
Lozoya  (p.  138),  whence  the  water  is  derived.    The  Ifew  Reitrvoii%  to  the 

E.  of  the  street,  completed  in  1883,  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  vault,  326  yda. 
long,  and  160  yda.  wide,  supported  by  lOiD  granite  pUiars.  It  contains 
about  40,000,000  gaUons  of  water.  A  third  building  will  be  erected  to  the 
V.  of  the  old  reservoir. 

Beginning  at  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  is  the  important 
Gallb  db  San  Bbbnabdo  (PI.  E,  7,  6;  tramways  Nos.  3  and  13,  see 
p.  52),  in  which  are  the  MinUterio  de  Oraeia  y  Juaticiay  or  Ministry 
of  Justice,  and  the  Uniyersity  (PI.  E,  6).  The  latter  was  removed 
to  Madrid  in  1836  from  AlcaU  de  Henares  (p.  194)  and  received 
the  title  of  Vrdversidad  Central.  Since  1842  it  has  occupied  a  build- 
ing named  El  Noviciadoy  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  Galle  San  Bernardo  proceeds  past  the  new  Salesian  convent 
(Convento  dc  las  Salesas),  the  old  Convent  ofMonserraty  now  used  as 
a  prison  for  women  (Cdrcel  de  Mujeres),  and  the  large  Hospital  de  la 
Ptineesa  (PI.  Ij  E,  5),  to  the  Globibta  db  San  Bbbnabdo  (PI.  I; 

F,  5),  where  several  tramway -lines  cross  (Nos.  3,  11 ;  p.  52).  This 
plaza,  which  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  poet  Lope  de 
Vega  (d.  1635),  by  Lopez  Inurria  (1902),  occupies  the  site  of  the 
notorious  Quemadero,  or  place  of  execution  erected  by  the  Inquisition 
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for  the  heretics.  While  the  adjoining  Oalle  Carranza  (to  the  E.)  was 
heing  made  in  1868  large  deposits  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  human 
bones  were  discovered. 

In  the  Plaza  del  Dos  db  Mato  (PI.  I ;  F,  6),  to  the  E.  of  the  Saleaiaa 
convent,  is  the  gateway  (now  enclosed  by  a  railing)  of  the  old  Parqut  de 
MotUeledn^  where  the  Spanish  artillery  offlcers  Luis  Daois  and  Pedro  Velards 
fell  on  Hay  2nd,  1806,  in  an  attempt  to  expel  the  French  (p.  64). 

f.  Weitem  Qnarters  of  the  City.  Plasa  de  Oriente.  Boyal  Palace 
and  Amelia.  Marine  Hasenxn.    Calle  Mayor.  Plasa  Mayor. 

The  Gallb  dbl  Abbnal  (PL  F,  E,  7)  leads  to  the  W.  firom  the 
Puerta  del  Sol  Cp*  62)  to  the  Plaza  de  Oriente  and  the  Royal  Palace. 
To  the  left,  abont  halfway  down  the  street,  stands  the  church  of 
San  ain^  (PI.  £,  F,  7,  8 ;  8t  OenesiuB),  which  conUins  a  statne  of 
Christ  by  Alfonso  Vergaz  and  a  Sconrging  of  Ohrist  by  Alonao  Cano, 
The  fore-conrt  (lonja)  formerly  served  as  a  graveyard ;  and  the  vaults 
(bdveda)  under  the  church  (entrance  in  the  GaUe  de  Bordadoresj 
were  once  frequented  by  religious  flagellants  of  both  sexes. 

The  Galle  de  San  Martin,  beginning  opposite  the  church  of  San  Oin^s, 
leads  to  the  K.E.  to  two  squares  lying  side  by  side  —  to  the  right  the 
small  Plasa  de  las  Descalzas,  and  to  the  left  the  Plasa  de  San  Martin  (PI. 
F,  7),  with  its  flower-beds.  On  the  8.  aide  of  these  squares  lie  the  Caja 
de  Ahorroi  (municipal  savings-bank),  dating  from  1838,  and  the  Monie  de 
Piedad  (municipid  pawnshop),  founded  in  1703.  In  front  of  the  two  build- 
ings are  statues  of  their  founders,  the  Marquit  Viudo  de  Pontics  and  Fran- 
cieeo  Piquet.  The  convent- church  of  the  Deseahae  Reales  (PI.  F,  6)  con- 
tains the  handsome  monument  of  the  Infanta  Juana,  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
by  Pompeo  Leoni  (p.  Ixiv). 

The  Galle  del  Arenal  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  Isabel  Seguuda  (PI. 
E,  7),  in  which  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Queen  Isabella  //.,  by  Jos^ 
Piquer,  erected  in  1906  and  surrounded  by  flower-beds.  Between 
this  plaza  and  the  Plaza  de  Oriente  rises  the  Teatro  Beal  (p.  55). 

The  *Plaza  de  Oriente  (PI.  E,  7),  the  largest  plaza  in  Madrid, 
was  laid  out  by  Joseph  Napoleon  (p.  61),  who  removed  several  con- 
vents, a  church,  and  about  600  houses  to  make  room  for  it.  Its  domi- 
nant feature  is  the  imposing  E.  facade  of  the  royal  palace,  firom 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Calle  de  BaiUn  (p.  103).  —  In  the 
middle  of  the  plaza,  surrounded  by  flower-beds,  rises  the  ^Equestrian 
Statue  of  Philip  lY.,  executed  by  Fietto  Ta<!ea(p.  Ixiv)  of  Elorence, 
after  a  painting  by  Rubens,  and  cast  in  bronze  in  1640.  The  balance 
of  the  rearing  horse  is  said  to  have  been  secured  by  filling  the  hind- 
quarters with  lead.  The  statue,  which  formerly  stood  in  a  court- 
yard of  the  Retiro  palace,  was  erected  on  its  present  site  in  1844. 
The  reliefB  represent  the  king  conferring  the  cross  of  Santiago  on 
Velazquez  and  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences.  —  The  forty-four 
statues  of  Visigothic  and  Spanish  kings  (p.  Ixix),  which  surround 
this  monument,  were  originally  designed  to  adorn  the  roof  of  the 
palace  (like  the  similar  figures  in  the  Retiro,  p.  83,  and  at  Burgos 
and  Toledo ,  pp.  29,  141).  The  handsome  Fountain,  with  its  four 
bronze  lions,  is  by  Francisco  Elias  and  Jose  Tomds. 
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The  *Bo7al  Palace  (Palacio  Real;  VI.  D,  7),  originally  designed 
by  FiUppo  Juvara  (d.  1735)  and  erected  in  1738-64  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Sacclieiti  (p.  liv)  on  a  height  overlooking  the  Manza- 
nares  from  the  E.,  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  palace  (begun  by 
Philip  II.  and  destroyed  by  Are  in  1734),  which  had  sncceeded  the 
Moorish  Alcazar.  The  massive  pile  has  six  stories  architecturally 
treated  as  forming  a  rnstica  base  surmounted  by  a  story  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  presents  an  impressive  appearance  from  all 
sides.  Perhaps  the  best  point  of  view  is  the  valley  of  the  Manza- 
nares  on  the  N.W.  side,  where  the  rapid  slope  of  the  ground  has 
been  neutralized  by  immense  substructores  of  solid  masonry.  The 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  court  (146  ft. 
square);  it  occupies  26,900  sq.  yds.  of  ground,  its  sides  are 
500  ft.  long,  and  its  height  varies  from  80  ft.  to  165  ft.  (including 
the  substructures).  At  the  comers  are  four  massive  ^torres".  The 
entire  building  consists  of  granite,  with  door  and  window  openings 
and  other  ornaments  in  white,  marble-like  ^piedra  de  Golmenar'.  Its 
total  cost  down  to  1808  amounted  to  about  75,000,000  peseUs 
(3,000,000;.).  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  which  Is  enclosed  by  projecting  wings. 

The  Intrbior  of  the  palace  is  rarely  accessible,  even  in  the  absence 
of  the  royal  family,  and  then  only  by  written  permission  obtained  at  the 
Inteadencia  General  (p.  68).  It  was  on  the  Grand  Statrecue  (BteaUra 
Prineipai)  that  Kapoleon  said  to  his  brother  Joseph  *voas  serez  mieux 
lo^^  que  moi\  and  that  he  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  the  white 
marble  lions,  ^je  la  tiens  enfln,  cette  Espagne  si  d^sir^e\  —  The  ceiling 
of  the  8ca&n  de  EfnJbajadoru  or  Throne  Room  is  adorned  with  a  painting 
of  the  ^Mi^esty  of  Spain*,  by  Q.  B.  Tiepolo.  —  Another  superb  room  is 
he  Cdmara  de  Oircwdinij  designed  by  the  Italian  artist  of  that  name  in 
he  reign  of  Charles  HI.  The  ceiline  is  made  of  porcelain,  in  Japanese 
manner.  —  The  Stcite  Dining  Room  and  the  rooms  with  frescoes  by  Raphael 
Hengs,  Bayeu,  Maella,  and  others  are  interesting  also.  —  The  Palace 
Chapel  (Real  Capilla  de  Palaeio).  in  the  "S.  wing,  contains  16  large  columns 
of  dark-grey  marble,  frescoes  by  Corrado  Oiaeinto^  and  an  altar-piece  by 
Raphael  Menye.  —  Two  rooms  opposite  the  sacristy  contain  the  Relicario 
de  la  Real  Capilla^  or  Boyal  Treasury  of  Holy  Belies,  including  many  fine 
antique  works  of  art. 

The  Tapiceria  of  the  palace  contains  a  unique  OolleeUon  of  Tapettry 
(tapices),  mostly  of  Flemish  workmanship,  which,  however,  is  shown  to 
the  public  only  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  (see  p.  53).  There  are  800  pieces 
in  all.  The  following  are  the  most  noteworthy :  Conquest  of  Tunis  by 
Charles  V.,  executed  by  Pannemakef  of  Brussels  from  drawings  by  Jehan 
Comdie  Vermeyen  (ten  pieces,  two  missing)  \  History  of  the  Virgin,  on  a  gold 
ground  (six  pieces);  Story  of  David  and  Bathsheba*,  Life  of  St.  John; 
Bearing  of  the  Cross,  after  Bogier  van  der  Weyden;  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony, 
after  Botch;  Last  Supper;  The  Apocalypse;  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins;  Life 
of  St.  Paul,  after  Bloemart.  The  publication  of  a  magnificent  illustrated 
work  dealing  with  the  Tapiceria  was  begun  in  1903. 

The  Royal  Library,  in  the  N.B.  angle  of  the  palace,  contains  about 
100,000  printed  volumes,  5000  MSS.  (some  of  which  are  very  valuable),  and 
the  Archivo  de  la  Corona.  It  is  shown  only  by  permission  from  the  In- 
tendencia  General  (p.  58). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  palace  lie  the  Jardines  del  Palacio  (accessible 
in  absence  of  the  court,  by  descending  the  ramp  to  the  K.  of  the  main  en- 
trance, or  from  the  Paseo  da  San  Vicente),  generally  known  as  the  Campo 
del  Moro  (PI.  C,  D,  7,  8)  from  the  Almoravid  All  Ibn  Tdsuf,  who  pitched 
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his  camp  here  in  1109.  The  gardens  were  laid  out  by  Philip  II.  in  1566 
and  after  a  long  time  of  neglect  were  restored  in  1890  at  great  expense.  In 
the  beaukifiil  grounds  are  two  fountains  and  the  AetrOy  a  Chalybeate  spring. 

From  the  inner  palace-yard  a  covered  passage  leads  below  the 
S.  wing  to  the  Plaza  db  Aemas  (PI.  D,  7).  The  S.E.  wing  of  the 
palace  contains  the  Intendencia  and  the  servants*  apartments.  A . 
fine  view  (especially  in  spring)  of  the  royal  gardens,  the  valley  of  the 
Manzanares,  and  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  is  obtained  from  the  arcade  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  —  The  new  building  in  the  S.W, 
comer  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  opened  in  1893,  contains  the  — 

♦♦Boyal  Armeria  (PI.  D,  8 ;  adm.,  see  p.  58),  a  world-renowned 
collection  of  arms  and  armour.  The  founder  of  the  collection  was 
Charles  V.,  who  enriched  the  old  royal  armoury  at  Valladolid  by 
numerous  excellent  works  of  German  and  Italian  origin.  Philip  II. 
transferred  the  chief  objects  to  Madrid  and  placed  them  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  present  new  cathedral.  There  the  collection 
remained  for  over  300  years,  enlarged  by  each  successive  ruler  of 
Spain.  The  wars  with  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent., 
the  various  popular  risings,  and  a  disastrous  Are  in  1884  destroyed 
many  of  the  contents  of  the  armoury.  The  arrangement  is  excellent. 
An  illustrated  catalogue  (15  p.),  by  Count  Valencia  de  Don  Juan, 
was  published  in  1898. 

Yestibulo.  E  133,  134.  Two  suits  of  ancient  Japanese  armour, 
presented  by  a  Japanese  ambassador  to  Philip  II.  (1583)  and  some- 
what injured  by  the  fire  (see  above).  D  59,  60.  Shields  from  the 
Convent  of  Ona  (12-1 3th  cent.)j  D  88.  Leather  shield  with  feather- 
mosaic,  Mexican  work  of  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.;  L  1,  2,  5,  9. 
Remains  of  standards  and  banners  of  Charles  V.;  L  11.  Remains  of 
a  banner  o{  PhUip  IL  and  his  wife  Mary  of  England;  L  7,  8,  18. 
Spanish  standards;  L.  14,  15.  Remains  of  banners  of  PhUip  II. 

Sal6n  Pbinoipal.  To  the  left,  by  the  S.  end-wall:  A  11,  12. 
Half  field-suit  and  sword  of  PhiUp  the  Handsome  (d.  1606);  ♦A  16. 
Tournament- suit  of  Philip  the  Handsome.  —  W.  side:  *A  17. 
Tournament-suit  of  Philip  the  Handsome;  A  44.  Light  fleld-armour 
of  Emp.  Charles  V.  (for  the  combat  on  foot  at  a  tournament),  by 
the  Augsburg  armourer  Kolmann  (1631).  The  first  case  contains 
morions,  shields,  campaign -boots,  and  other  relics  of  Charles  V. 
(D66,67.  Gifts  from  Ferdinand  of  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua;  D63. 
*  Apotheosis  of  Charles  V.',  also  of  Italian  origin;  D  2.  by  Negroli  of 
Milan;  J 95.  Charles  V.'s  javelin).  Then,  'A  188.  Field-armour  of 
Ouidobald  II.,  Duke  of  Urbino.  executed  by  the  Italian  Bartolomeo 
Carpi  in  imitation  of  ancient  Roman  armour.  Second  Case :  D  8, 
65,  70,  71.  Italian  shields  (16th  cent.);  D  68.  Shield  made  by 
Frawenbrys  of  Augsburg  (1543);  I  159.  Turkish  quiver  of  ivory 
(16th  cent.);  M  9,  10.  Turban  and  armour  of  the  pirate  Khaireddin 
CBarbairossa')  taken  in  the  Tunisian  campaign  (1636).  Farther  on : 
•A  129.  Armour  of  Charles  V.  by  Kolmann  of  Augsburg  (1538). 
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Third  Case  :  Weapons  and  clothes  belonging  to  Ali  Fasha^  the  com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Leplinto  \  also  a  Turkish 
flag  and  other  trophies;  L  16,  17.  Banner  of  the  Spanish  admiral 
Don  John  of  Austria  (d.  1577).  Then,  A  279.  Armour  of  PhiUp  II., 
made  by  Meister  Wolf  of  Landshut  Fourth  Case:  ♦D  78,  79.  Gala 
shields  (beginning  of  17th  cent.)  presented  by  the  House  of  Savoy  to 
PhUipIIl.;  A  416, 417.  Helmets  of  PMUp I V,{iQASy,  G62.  Stradiote 
sabre  (beginning  of  the  17th  cent.)  presented  by  the  House  of 
Savoy  to  Philip  HI.  Then,  A  369.  Armour  of  Emmanuel  PlUUbtrt 
of^av-.y,  Grand-Admiral  of  Spain  (1589-1624).  —  N.  Wall:  A  360. 
Armour  of  Prince  Philip  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  (1686-1606);  Tent  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  captured,  along  with  the  objects  mentioned  on 
p.  99,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1625};  A  402.  Armour  of  PhUip  IV,, 
made  in  Flanders.  —  E.  wall:  414-420,  408-413.  Portions  of  armour 
belonging  to  Philip  IV,,  made  in  Brussels.  Cases  1-3 :  Consecrated 
swords  presented  by  the  popes,  for  doughty  deeds  against  the  in- 
fidels, to  John  II.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  Charles  V.,  Philip  11,, 
Philip  III.,  and  Philip  IV.  j  G 1.  State  sword  of  the  *  Catholic  Kings'. 
Case  2:  Field -mirror  of  polished  steel  belonging  to  Charles  V, 
(No.  12  a  present  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  1536).  Case  3:  Battle- 
axes  and  maces  of  Charles  V,  Cases  4,  6 :  Firearms  and  cross-bows 
of  Charles  V.;  G  50.  Sword  of  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza;  G  61. 
Sword  of  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  who  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Nordlingen  (1634).  Case  6:  Collection  of  Toledo  blades  (p.  146); 
G  72.  Sword  of  Don  John  Joseph  of  Austria:  G  79.  Sword  of  the 
Duque  de  Olivares  (1687-1645).  Case  7:  Hunting  cross-bows  (16- 
17th  cent.).  Case  8:  K  1,  2.  Firearms  from  Majorca  (16th  cent). 
Case  10:  Fowling-piece  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  made  in  Nurem- 
berg; G  125.  Sword  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Cases  11,  12: 
Turkish  weapons  (16-18th  centA  Case  13:  Trophies  of  the  conquest 
of  Gran  (1732).  Cases  14,  lo :  Muskets  made  in  Madrid  in  the 
18th  cent.  (Nos.  K  146,  166  are  breeoh-loaders).  Case  16 :  Uniforms 
and  other  relics  of  King  Alfonso  XII,  (d.  1886). 

From  the  S.  wall  we  return  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  Sec- 
tion 1.  To  the  left:  Armour  of  Charles  V,,  for  combats  on  foot  and  on 
horseback;  A 112.  Armour  worn  by  Charles  V,  at  the  capture  of  Tunis 
(1635),  made  by  Mondrone  of  Milan ;  A  26,  67,  108.  Jousting- 
armourby  Kolmann  of  Augsburg.  To  the  right:  Armour  for  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  15th  cent. ;  saddlery  of  the  16-18th  centuries. 
In  the  middle  are  two  Turkish  ship's  lanterns,  captured  at  LepJtnto. 
—  Section  2.  The  glass-oase  on  the  right  contains  the  *Visigothie 
JeweUery  (7th  cent.)  discovered  in  1861  at  Guarrazar,  to  the  S.W. 
of  Toledo  (p.  xlv):  1.  Votive  crown  of  King  Swintila;  2.  Votive 
crown  of  Abbot  Theodosius;  3.  Votive  cross  of  Bishop  Lucetius. 
Also:  G  21  Sword,  and  F  169,  160.  Spurs  of  Ferdinand  III,  of 
CastUe  ('the  Saint';  d.  1262) ;  N  9.  Remains  of  the  pall  of  that  king ; 
M  65.  Remains  of  a  Moorish  Banner  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Las  Navas 
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de  Tolosa  (1212);  N  18.  Catalogue  of  Cha/rles  V.'a  Armoury,  with 
drawings,  prepared  in  1660  for  Philip  n.  To  the  right,  N  10. 
Travelling  litter  said  to  have  been  used  by  Charle$  V,  Then,  Suits 
of  boy-armour:  ♦B  1,  9  made  for  PhUvp  III,  (d.  1621);  B  14,  13,  4 
for  Phmp  IV.  (d.  1665) ;  B 18, 19  for  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  the  victor 
at  Nordlingen;  ♦B  21  for  the  Infante  Don  Baltdsar  CaHos  (d.  1646; 
son  of  Philip  IV.)  j  Dog's  armour  for  the  boar-huut  (16th  cent.) ; 
•A  274, 276.  Field-suits  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  ron  of  Philip  II., 
by  the  Landshut  armourer  Wolf.  To  the  left  are  various  suits  of 
armour  belonging  to  Charles  V.,  including  three  (♦A  65,  66,  115) 
by  Kolmann  of  Augsburg,  one  (A  149)  partly  made  by  Burgmair, 
one  made  in  Italy  (A  160;  ca.  1543),  and  remains  of  the  field-suit 
(A  151,  153)  he  wore  during  the  campaign  in  Algiers  (1541).  — 
Section  3.  To  the  right :  ♦A  239.  Parade-armour  of  Philip  II.,  by 
Kolmann  (1549);  Oil.  Milanese  armour  made  by  Bernardino  Cantoni 
for  Envp,  Maximilian  /.  /  •A  290.  Parade-armour,  by  Pfeffenhauser 
of  Augsburg,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  King  Sebastian  ofPortivgal 
(d.  1578);  C  12,  13.  Milanese  armour  of  Charles  K;  *A  147.  Italian 
parade-armour  of  Charles  V.  (middle  of  16th  cent.).  Case  to  the  left: 
Copy  of  the  state-sword  of  Frar^is  I.  of  France,  and  lilade  of  a 
sword-stick  of  that  king;  the  swords  of  Philip  II.  (G  47),  of 
Charles  V,  (G  34),  of  Oonzalvo  of  Cordova  (p.  343;  G  29),  of  the 
Infante  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Philip  IV.  (G  28),  of  Ferdi- 
nand  the  Catholic  (G  Bi^,  of  Fernando  Cortis  (1485-1547;  G  45), 
and  of  Francisco  Pizarro  (d.  1541 ;  G  35) ;  also,  G  22,  Sword  of  the 
13th  cent.,  which  belonged  to  the  *Catholic  Kings';  D  11.  Crest  of 
King  Martin  /.  of  Aragdn  (15th  cent.);  *D  5,  6.  Helmet  and  shield 
(Ital.);  'D  69.  Shield,  probably  made  by  G.  Ghisi  of  Mantua ;  *A  241. 
Shield,  by  Kolmann ;  *D  64.  Gala  shield  of  Charles  V.,  made  by  the 
brothers  Negroli  of  Milan  (1541);  ♦D  3,  4.  Gala  helmet  and  shield 
of  Charles  V.  (Ital.  works;  middle  of  16th  cent.);  •A292,  293.  Gala 
helmet  and  shield  of  Philip  III. ,  probably  made  by  L.  Piccinino  of 
Milan;  'K  12,  13.  Fowling-pieces  (Nuremberg;  16th  cent.).  — 
Section  4.  To  the  left:  Armour  of  Charles  F.,  including  a  suit 
(*A  139)  made  by  the  brothers  Negroli  of  Milan,  and  the  equestrian 
armour  ('A  164)  worn  by  the  emperor  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg 
(1547;  see  Titian's  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  V.,  No.  457, 
p.  70).  Also,  ♦M  11-17.  Weapons  of  EUctor  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  captured  at  Muhlberg.  To  the  right,  Armour  of  Philip  III, 
(A,  1621)  and  of  PhUip  IV.  (d.  1665).  In  the  middle:  M  77.  Turkish 
ship's  .lantern  (captured  in  1572).  —  Section  5.  To  the  left: 
Equestrian  armour  of  PhUip  II,,  Nos.  A  263,  243,  231  by  Wolf  of 
Landshut  (1550),  Nos.  A  217,  218,  222  by  Kolmann  (ca.  1649).  To 
the  right :  ♦A  291.  Parade  suit  of  equestrian  armour  of  Philip  III,, 
by  L.  Piccinino  of  Milan;  A  289.  Armour  of  PhiUp  II.  (gift  of  the 
Count  of  Nieya);  A  422.  Milanese  suit  of  Philip  IV,;  A  347.  Italian 
armour  of  Philip  III,,  presented  by  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria 
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(1599) ;  A  338.  Armour  of  the  Duque  de  Escalona  (d.  1615)  \  A  296. 
Parts  of  an  equipment  of  Alexander  FamtH  (d.  1592).  In  the  middle, 
to  the  left  and  right,  M.  79,  78.  French  and  Portuguese  ship's 
lanterns,  captured  by  Alvaro  de  Batdn  (p.  102)  in  1582,  at  the  battle 
off  the  Island  of  San  Miguel.  —  On  the  walls  hang  tapestry  from  the 
Tapicerfa  (p.  96),  including  four  pieces  of  Brussels  tapestry  of  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  scenes  from  the  campaigns  of 
Archduke  Albert  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  new  Catedral  de  Nuettra  Seflora  de  la  Almndena  (P1.D,8), 
under  construction  since  1895  (from  designs  by  the  MarquSa  de 
Cubas)  to  the  S.  of  the  palace,  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  churoh 
of  the  Virgen  de  la  Almudena  (see  p.  60),  which  stood  down  to  1869 
nearly  opposite,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  101). 

To  the  N.  of  the  palace,  and  entered  by  No.  2  Calle  de  BaiMn, 
are  the  Seales  Caballerisat  (PI.  D,  7),  or  royal  stables  (adm., 
p.  58).  The  cream-coloured  horses.from  the  royal  studs  near  Aranjuez 
(p.  123),  and  the  ^Jaquitas'  or  ponies  of  Andalusia  will  attract  atten- 
tion. The  Coach-Houses  (Cochera),  with  state  carriages  of  the  17- 
19th  cent.,  are  interesting  but  not  always  accessible  (fee  50  c).  — 
Opposite  (No.  6)  is  the  W.  front  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine. 

In  the  little  Plaza  db  los  Ministb&ios  (PI.  £,  7)  stands  a  bronze 
statue  of  Antonio  C&novat  del  CastiUo  (p.  16),  the  statesman,  by 
J.  Bilbao  (1900).  On  the  N.W.  side  is  the  Senado  (PI.  E,  7;  No.  8) 
OT  Senate  f  originally  an  Augustine  college.  In  1814  it  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  first  Cortes ;  after  the  return  of  Ferdinand  YII., 
it  was  plundered  by  the  mob,  and  in  1835  it  was  assigned  to  the 
senate.   No.  7  is  the  Miniitry  of  the  Marine,  erected  in  1776. 

The  interior  of  the  Senatk  (fee  50  c.)  is  adOrned  with  noteworthy  pic- 
tures. On  the  staircase:  /.  Luna  Novicio^  Battle  of  LeplCnto;  /.  Agrcuot^ 
Death  of  Marsh  J  de  la  Concha  before  Estrella  (1871;  p.  93).  In  the  Sal<5n  de 
Gonferencias :  A.  MaRoz  Degrain^  OonTersion  of  Uie  Visigothic  King  Beccared  ; 
J.  Moreno  Carboneroy  Roger  de  Flor  with  tbe  Gatalonian  mercenary  troops 
arriving  before  Constantinople  (1903) ;  F.  Pradilla.  •Surrender  of  Granada ; 
JF*.  Jov€r^  The  regent  Maria  Christina  takes  her  oath  to  the  constitution 
in  18^5  (completed  by  /.  Sorolla). 

The  MINISTR7  OF  TUG  Mabinb  contain!  the  Muaeo  Naval,  which  is 
reached  by  passing  through  the  main  doorway,  teaversing  the  courts,  and 
proceeding  through  the  door  to  the  right  (comp.  p.  58).  This  collection, 
founded  in  1818,  includes  m  .dels  and  plans  of  ships,  building-yards,  arsen- 
als, portraits  of  Spanish  explorers  and  naval  heroes,  memorials  of  the 
victorious  campaifrns  in  America,  and  representations  of  important  naval 
battles  (Lepibto,  Trafalgar). 

Further  to  the  N.  is  the  Plaza  db  San  Maroial  (PI.  E,  6),  a 
tramway -centre  (Nos.  2,  8,  9,  10;  p.  52).  —  To  the  W.,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  neighbouring  Calle  Ferraz  (PI.  D,  6;  tramway 
No.  2),  rises  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Casolay  Minister  of  War  (d.  1890), 
by  Benlliure.  On  the  height  to  the  W.  of  the  Calle  Ferraz ,  which 
commands  an  excellent  ♦View  of  the  town  and  of  the  Manzanares 
valley,  is  the  Cuartel  (barracks)  de  la  Montana  (PI.  D,  6). 

Following  the  Calle  de  Ventura  Rodriguez,  which  diverges  to 
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the  N.  E.  at  the  Oasola  monument,  and  the  Calls  db  la  Pbikcbsa  , 
(PI.  I,  D,  6,  4;  both  traversed  by  tramways  No.  21  and  22,  p.  63J, 
we  reach  a  marble  statue  of  A.  AtgutUeSy  the  statesman  (d.  1844), 
by  J.  Alcoverro,  where  the  Oalle  del  Marques  de  Urquijo  diverges 
(tramways  No.  11,  c  and  d ;  pp.  52,  53).  The  Oalle  de  la  Princesa 
ends  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Moncloa  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  in  front  of  the  large 
prison  (Cdrctl  Modelo),  built  in  1880.  To  the  left  is  the  new  but  well 
kept  Parque  del  Oeste  with  monuments  to  Dr.  Rubio  (founder  of  the 
Instituto  of  that  name,  PI.  I,  G  2)  and  to  the  Martyrea  de  la  Patria^ 
or  soldiers  fallen  in  the  Gtiban  war.  Farther  on  is  the  Pariaiana  re- 
staurant (p.  51  i  view-tower  under  construction),  in  front  of  which 
rises  the  monument,  transferred  from  the  Paseo  del  Prado  in  1901, 
of  LmU  Daoiz  and  Pedro  Velarde  (p.  64),  the  leaders  in  the  revolt 
of  May  2nd,  1808,  a  marble  group  by  Jos€  Sola.  The  Pasbo  de  la 
MoNOLOA  (PI.  I,  G,  3,  B,2 ;  tramways  No.  21  and  27,  p.  53),  an  avenue 
lined  with  pine-trees,  runs  hence  to  the  N.  past  the  large  Aailo  de 
Santa  Cristina  (PI.  0,  3),  opened  in  1901,  to  the  extensive  grounds 
of  the  Moncloa  or  Florida  and  the  Escuela  de  Agrieultwra  (Pi.  B,  2). 
From  the  Plaza  de  San  Marcial  (p.  100)  a  tramway  (No.  8) 
runs  along  the  Paseo  de  San  Vicente  (PI.  D,  7),  round  the  N. 
station  (p.  50),  and  along  the  Paseo  de  la  Florida  (PI.  Ij  G,  B,  6-4) 
to  the  Ermita  de  San  Antonio  d«  la  Florida.  The  dome  of  the 
church,  which  dates  from  1792 ,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Qoya 
(p.  xcii).  Opposite  the  church  is  the  station  of  the  steam-tramway 
to  El  Pardo  (p.  108).  —  The  Paseo  de  la  Virgen  del  Puerto  (PI.  C, 
7,  8)  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Paseo  de  SanYicente  to  the  Ermiia  de 
la  Virgen  del  Pu^io^  on  the  Manzanares,  and  thence  to  the  Puenie  de 
Segovia  (p.  62).  —  A  third  route  leads  across  the  Pu^nt'e  del  Bey 
to  the  Cata  de  Campo  (PI.  I,  A-G,  6,  7 ;  adm.,  see  p.  58),  an  exten- 
sive royal  park  on  the  right  bank  (only  partly  accessible),  laid  out 
by  Philip  II.  and  containing  two  ponds,  several  springs,  a  ^palacio' 
(close  to  the  river),  a  church,  a  pheasantry  (faisanerajj  a  Gampo 
Santo,  a  cow-stable,  and  the  so-called  Pozos  de  Hielo^  or  ice-cellars. 
On  a  hill  near  the  large  pond  rises  La  Torreeilla,  a  keeper's  house 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  Madrid.  # 


Of  the  two  main  streets  running  towards  the  W.  from  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  (p.  62)  that  to  the  S.,  the  Galle  Mayob  (PI.  F-D,  8-, 
tramways  Nos.  12,  23,  24,  25,  p.  52) ,  is  one  of  the  city's  chief 
arteries  of  traffic.  The  E.  section  of  it  lies  within  the  oldest  part 
of  the  city,  but  the  W.  half  intersects  the  suburb  of  Santa  Gruz. 
The  short  side-streets  to  the  left,  near  the  site  of  the  former  Puerta 
de  Q-uadalajara,  lead  to  the  spacious  — 

Plaza  Match,  or  Plaza  de  la  GoNSTiruoidN  (PI.  E,  F,  8),  with  its 
fountains  and  pleasure-grounds.  In  the  centre  rises  an  ^Equestrian 
Statue  of  Philip  HI.,  probably  the  finest  monument  in  Madrid, 
modelled  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  after  a  painting  by  Pantoja  de  la 
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^  Cruz  and  cast  at  Florence  by  Pietro  Tdcca  (p.  IxIy)  in  1613.  Down  to 
1848  it  stood  in  the  Oasa  de  Gampo.  —  The  plaza  was  laid  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.,  nnmerous  houses  in  the  suburb  of  Santa 
Cruz  having  been  removed  for  the  purpose ,  and  was  long  used 
for  ceremonies  and  shows  of  various  kinds,  tournaments,  executions, 
'autos  de  f^  ('acts  of  faith'),  horse-races,  and  bull-flgbts.  The 
balconies  of  the  houses  served  as  boxes  for  the  spectators,  of  whom 
50,000  could  be  thus  accommodated.  The  BalinSn  de  MarizdpcUoa 
was  fitted  up  by  Philip  lY.  for  his  mistress.  The  lower  stories  of 
the  houses  are  fronted  by  arcades. 

The  plaza  was  inaugurated  by  a  festiyal  in  honour  of  the  beatification 
of  St.  Isidro,  held  on  Hay  16th,  1630.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Rodrigo 
Calderdn,  Marquis  de  Sfiete-fgletias^  was  executed  here.  In  1823  the  square 
was  the  scene  of  several  other  acts  of  canonisation,  including  that  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  (p.  17),  for  which  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a  drama.  The 
brilliant  tournament  held  in  1623 ,  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  followed  by  a  aeries  of  bull-fights 

'  and  autos  de  f4.  On  June  30th.  16S0,  an  auto  de  f^  lasted  from  7  a.m. 
till  dusk.  Of  the  80  accused,  21  were  burned  on  the  Quemadero  (p.  94). 
Charles  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  court  attended  this  edifying  spectacle  for 
twelve  hours  (comp.  Rizi's  painting  at  the  Prado,  Ko.  1016,  p.  78).  Simi- 
lar spectacles  took  place  in  the  18th  cent,  under  the  Bourbons.  In  1812 
the  British  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  and  the  constitution  of  Cadiz  was 
proclaimed.  Later  it  was  the  scene  of  several  riots  and  encounters  be- 
tween the  militia  and  the  regular  troops.  In  1873  the  Federalists  removed 
the  statue  from  its  pedestal  and  offered  it  (in  vain)  for  rale.  It  was  re- 
erected  in  1874. 

The  chief  building  in  the  square  is  the  Cajsa.  Panadbria,  now 
occupied  by  municipal  offices,  which  derives  its  name  ftrom  a  bake- 
house erected  here  by  tbe  magistrates  in  1590.  The  Panaderfa  was 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1672,  and  its  facade  was  adorned  with  fres- 
coes from  designs  by  Goello,  recently  replaced  by  others  by  hfartCnez 
CiJ>eU8.  —  Opposite  the  Panaderfa,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  square,  is. 
the  Ccua  Consistorialj  also  used  for  municipal  purposes. 

The  short  Calle  de  Gerona  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Plaza  Mayor 
to  the  small  Plaza  de  Provincia,  with  the  Mjnisterio  db  Estado 
(PI.  F,  8),  built  in  1636  as  the  prison  of  the  Audiencia  and  taste- 
fully restored;  in  1863-99  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Colonies,  and  is  now  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Interior  contains  a  large  staircase  and  two  glass-covered  courts,  with 
marble  statues  of  Sebastidn  Elcano  and  Columbus,  —  The  Co^  de 
Atocha  (see  p.  106)  runs  hence  to  the  S.E. ,  the  Calle  de  Toledo 
(p.  106),  close  by,  to  the  S.W. 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  Callb  Matob  are  the  house  in  which 
CcUder6n  died  (No.  75-,  comp.  p.  61)  and  that  in  which  Lope  de 
Vega  was  born  (No.  82).  —  To  the  left  opens  the  Plaza  db  la  Villa, 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Admiral  Alvaro  de  Bazdn  (1626-88),  by 
Mariano  Benlliure(189i),  and  the  Caaadel  Ayuntamiento  (PI.  E,  8), 
or  City  Holly  a  building  of  the  17-18th  cent.,  with  three  towers. 
The  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  interior  of  the  latter  are  the 
fine  staircase,  the  SaUSn  de  Columnasj  the  Chapel  (yriih  frescoes  from 
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the  life  of  St.  Isidro  by  Antonio  Palomino),  and  a  few  autograph 
writings  of  Oalder6n.  —  To  the  E.,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  stands 
the  quaint  Torre  de  los  Lujanea  (p.  60),  restored  in  1880. 

At  the  end  of  the  Oalle  Mayor,  on  the  right,  stands  the  former 
Palace  of  the  Diikes  of  AbranteSy  now  the  Italian  Embassy ;  on  the 
left  rises  the  large  Palaeio  de  los  CoMejoSj  containing  the  Capitanfa 
General  (PI.  D,  E,  8).  It  was  here  that  the  dastardly  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  the  king,  on  May  81  st,  1906,  as  the  royal  bridal 
procession  was  returning  from  the  church  (p.  66).  The  bomb, 
which  struck  the  horses  of  the  royal  carriage,  was  thrown  from  the 
fourth  floor  of  No.  88,  to  the  E.  of  the  Italian  embassy.  Twenty* 
eight  soldiers  and  spectators  were  killed.  —  In  the  CaUe  de  la  Al-^ 
mudenaf  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  Moorish  period  ('al-MudiV 
being  the  Arabic  word  for  *corn  magazine'),  stood  till  1906  the  palace 
of  Princess  Eboli,  well  known  for  the  court  intrigues  which  took 
place  there  in  the  time  of  Philip  II. 

g.  South -Western  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  S.  prolongation  of  the  Callb  db  Bail^n  (p.  95),  beyond 
the  W.  end  of  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  102),  crosses  the  Calle  de  Segovia 
by  a  Viaduct  (PL  D,  8),  426  ft.  long  and  76  ft.  high,  erected  in  1873. 
—  Beyond  the  viaduct,  a  little  to  the  right,  lies  the  Gamfillo  db 
LAS  VisTiLLAS  (PI.  D,  8,  9),  which  affords  an  unexpected  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares ;  in  flront  the  new 
Semmario  Conciliar  (seminary  of  priests)  is  conspicuous  by  its  great 
size.  —  The  Travesfa  de  las  Yistillas  leads  hence  to  the  imposing 
dome-covered  structure  of  — 

San  Francisco  el  Orande  (PI.  D,  9).  The  Ermita  that  originally 
stood  on  this  site  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Convento  de  JeaHa 
y  MarCdf  and  the  latter  received  its  present  form  in  1761-84.  A 
.  decree  converting  it  into  a  'National  Pantheon'  was  passed  in  1837 
but  not  acted  on  till  1869.  The  *Oomi8i6n  de  Inauguracidn'  en- 
trusted with  the  task,  however,  was  unable  to  trace  the  resting- 
places  of  Pelayo,  Guzman,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Herrera,  Ve- 
lazquez, or  Murillo,  and  to  unite  their  remains  in  this  monument 
destined  by  'Espafia  a  sus  preclaros  hijos\  The  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated men  interred  here  in  1869  were  subsequently  again  removed, 
and  since  1881  there  are  no  more  tombs  here.  The  church  Is  now 
used  again  for  divine  service.  The  dome,  the  lantern,  and  the 
portico  with  its  two  towers  are  partially  modelled  on  those  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  beautiful  doors,  with  scenes  firom  e&cred  history  and  ornament- 
ation  in  the  Renaissance  style,  were  carved  by  A.  Varela. 

The  ^Interior  is  nsnally  open  from  7  to  12  and  3  to  0,  bat  sometimes 
closed  on  dull  days  (best  light  about  3  p.m.:  printed  description  50  c). 
The  nave  is  adjoined  by  an  apse,  containing  the  high -altar,  and  by  six 
chapels.  The  pillars  are  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  by  Mariana 
BetMiwty  Ricardo  Belher,  and  other  sculptors.  The  frescoes  on  the  cupola 
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and  in  the  chape]«  are  by  PUueneia,  Martinet  CubeUi^  Ferrani^  Jcver^  Mv$ox 
Dtffraii^^  and  other  modem  Spanish  painters.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
by  Moreno  Carboturo  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  Capilla  Mayor, 
and  the  Proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  Oliva 
Rodrigoy  in  the  Oret  chapel  to  the  left  of  it,  should  be  noticed. 

From  San  Francisco  the  Garrera  de  San  Francisco  (tramway-line 
No.  19,  p.  53) -leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  de  Mobos  and  the 
Plaza  db  San  Andbi^s  (PI.  E,  9).  In  the  latter  stands  the  chnrch 
of  San  AndrUy  which  dates  in  its  present  form  f^om  the  17th  cen- 
tury. To  the  N.  of  it  is  the  CapUXa  del  Obispo,  erected  in  1620  by 
Gutierrez  de  Vargas,  Bishop  of  Plasencia ,  above  the  original  tomb 
of  San  Isidro.  It  was  restored  in  1901  and  contains  a  reredos  in  the 
plateresque  style,  by  Franc.  Giralte  and  Juan  de  Yillondo  (1547), 
and  the  tombs  of  Bishop  Gutierrez  (1666)  and  his  parents  (1624), 
all  by  Franc.  Giralte  (comp.  p.  liii). 

The  former  Plaza  de  la  Cebada  (PI.  E,  9)  has  been  converted 
into  a  large  covered  market  (mercado).  Along  the  E.  side  of  the 
mercado  runs  the  wide  Galle  de  Toledo  (PI.  E,  8,  9),  one  of  the 
chief  arteries  of  traffic  in  the  S.W.  part  of  old  Madrid  (tramway- 
lines  Nos.  19,  23,  24,  p.  53).  — Farther  to  the  N.,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  street,  is  the  church  of  San  Isidro  el  Real  (p.  105).  —  To  the 
S.  is  the  — 

Fuerta  de  Toledo  (PI.  E,  10),  a  freestone-structare  with  three 
entrances  and  embellished  with  allegorical  figures  and  military 
trop'hies  on  the  upper  part.  It  was  begun  in  the  Napoleonic  period 
and  after  many  \icissltudes  was  finally  completed  in  1827  under 
Ferdinand  VII.  The  inscription  in  honour  of  Ferdinand  was  torn 
down  by  the  revolutionists  in  1854  and  1868,  and  the  date  alone  was 
left  uninjured. 

The  Galle  de  Toledo  is  continued  by  the  wide  Paseo  de  los 
Ocho  Hilos,  which  descends  to  the  S.W.,  crossing  the  track  of  the 
'Ferrocarril  de  Circtinvalaci(hi\  to  the  Manzauares  and  the  Puente 
de  ToUdo  (PI.  I,  D  11;  p.  62;  tramway-lines  Nos.  23,  24,  26). 

By  following  the  Camino  Alto  de  San  laidro  to  the  N.W.  from  the 
Puente  de  Toledo,  we  reach  the  celebrated  Ermita  de  Ban  laidro  del  Oampo 
(PI.  1 5  B,  11),  at  which  (May  15-30th)  is  celebrated  the  *Homerfa'  described 
at  p.  66.  Behind  the  church  lies  the  Oementerio  de  Ban  laidro,  which 
contains  numerous  large  mausolea  of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  entrance- 
court,  to  the  left,  are  the  monumental  tombs  of  Francisco  Goya^  the 
painter  (d.  1826;  transferred  hither  in  19(X)),  Leandro  Fernandez  Moratin 
(d.  1828)  and  Jvan  Melindet  Vaidia  (d.  1817),  the  poets,  and  Jum  Donoso 
Coriit  (d.  1853),  the  man  of  letters,  all  of  whom  died  as  emigrants  in 
France.  A  superb  ^View  of  Madrid  is  obtained  from  the  plateau  in 
front  of  the  E.  entrance  of  the  cemetery  (finest  towards  eyening).  — 
In  the  neighbouring  Cementerio  de  Ban  Justo  (£1.  I:  B,  10),  a  *Pante<5n 
de  hombres  ilustres  erected  in  1902  from  designis  by  BepuU^s,  the  archi- 
tect, Ue  the  poets  Jos4  Eapronceda  (d.  1842),  Mariano  de  Larra  (d.  1837), 
Gamar  IfiiSies  de  Arce  (d.  1903),  and  the  painter  Eduardo  de  Boealet 
(d.  1873);  it  contains  also  the  graves  of  the  painters  A.  Ca$to  Plaeeneia 
(d.  1890;  bronse  bust  by  M.  Benlliure)  and  Vieeitte  Palmaroli  (d.  1896; 
bronze  bust  by  Masriera),  of  the  poets  Abekwdo  de  Ayala  (d.  1879),  Batndn 
de  Campoam^  (d.  1901),  Jvan  Eugenia  ffartzenbtuch  (d.  1880;  son  of  a  Ger- 
man cabinet-maker,   who  had  migrated  from  Ck>logne,  and  author  of  the 
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^Amantes  de  Teruer,  p.  199),  and  of  the  French  marshal  Baeaine  (d.  at 
Madrid  in  1888).  —  In  the  Carretcra-  de  Toledo  is  the  Cemenierio  de  San 
Lorenzo  (PL  It  D,  13).  The  dead  are  buried  in  niches  in  the  wall  as  in 
Italy.  —  The  three  cemeteries  command  on  bright  days  magnificent  ^Views 
of  Madrid.  —  To  the  S.  is  the  Cementerio  Britanico^  or  Protestant  Cemetery, 
Galle  del  Geaeral  Bicardos. 

Dirty  lanes  lead  to  the  E.  from  the  Galle  de  Toledo  to  the 
Battro  (PI.  E,  F,  9),  one  of  the  largest  rag-fairs  in  the  world,  which 
Ib  also  frequented  by  foreign  collectors  of  antiquities.  The  scene  of 
busy  animation  here,  extending  on  Sun.  morning  from  the  Plaza  del 
Rastro  all  along  the  Ribera  de  Gurtldores  to  beyond  the  Ronda  de 
Bmbajadores,  forms  a  worthy  eounterpart  to  the  Piazza  Navona  at 
Rome  as  it  was  In  the  days  of  papal  rule.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Rastro  is  a  statue  (by  A.  Marinas,  1902)  in  memory  otEloy  Oonsalo^ 
a  military  hero  in  the  war  with  Cuba  (1898) ;  Gonzalo,  who  set  fire 
to  a  house  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  is  represented  with  the  petro- 
leum-can under  his  arm  and  with  a  rope  round  his  body  by  which 
his  comrades  were  to  drag  his  corpse  out  of  the  flames. 

In  the  Galls  di  Embajadorss  (PI.  F,  9, 10)  is  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
founded  in  1672  and  known  as  the  Inekaa  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
brotight  from  Enkhuisen  in  Holland.  The  'nines'*,  who  are  placed  on  the 
^torno*  at  the  entrance,  remain  in  the  hospital  till  the  age  of  seven,  when 
they  are  removed  to  the  Cokffio  de  Detamparadot  or  de  la  Ptu  in  order 
to  learn  a  trade.  —  Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Fdbriea  Nadonal  de  Tdbacot  (PI.  F,  10  ^  adm.  on  application  to  the  *con- 
aerje'),  in  which  about  2(XX)  hands  are  employed,  mostly  girls.  Opposite 
(to  the  right)  stands  the  Escuela  de  Veterinarian  or  veterinary  college  (Pl.  F, 
10;  adm.  on  week-days  after  8,  on  application  to  the  porter). 

Returning  from  the  Rastro  to  the  N.  to  the  Calls  de  Tolbdo, 
we  soon  reach  the  church  of  San  Isidro  el  Beal  (PI.  E,  F,  8),  which 
at  present  serves  as  the  cathedral.  It  is  an  imposing  granite  build- 
ing, but  has  little  pretension  to  architectural  effect.  The  first  church 
on  this  site,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  was  erected  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  cent,  by  the  Jesuits.  On  their  expulsion  in 
1769  the  church  was  consecrated  to  St.  Isidore  'the  Peasant*  (San 
Isidro  Labrador,  d.  1170;  comp.  p.  66),  the  patron-saint  of  the  oily, 
whose  bones  were  brought  hither  (p.  104).  The  church  contains 
large  decorative  paintings  by  Claudio  CoellOj  Herrera  the  Younger^ 
and  other  artists,  and  sculptures  by  M.  Pereira  (p.  Ixx).  Above  the 
high-altar  is  a  Trinity  by  Raphtul  Menga, 

Side-streets  diverge  to  the  E.  to  the  Plaza  del  Progreso  (PI.  F, 
8,  9),  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  statesman  Juan  Alvarez  de  Mendi- 
»d6af  (1790-1853),  by  Jostf  Grajea.  The  Calle  de  los  Tintoreros,  the 
next  side-street  to  the  left,  leads  to  the  Puerta  Cerrada  (PI.  E,8),  a 
small  plaza  taking  its  name  from  a  long^closed  ('cerrado^  gate,  which 
was  removed  in  1569.  The  site  of  the  gate,  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
is  marked  by  a  large  Cross  of  white  stone  (*piedra  de  Oolmenar*),  for 
which  an  'Area  de  Agua*,  or  small  reservoir,  serves  as  base. 

The  N.  part  of  the  Calle  de  Toledo  is  flanked  by  long  arcades 
and  innumerable  drapers'  shops,  in  which  'mantas*,  *faya8*  (sashes), 
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and  jackets  of  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  are  offered  for  sale.   The 
street  ends  at  the  Plata  Mayor  (p.  101). 

h.  Soath-Eaitem  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  chief  street  of  the  S.E.  part  of  Madrid  is  the  Oallb  db 
Atooha  (PL  F,  O,  H,  8,  9;  tramway-lines  Nos.  14,  15, 19,  p.  63), 
which  begins  at  the  Plaza  de  Provincia,  near  the  Plaza  Mayor 
(p.  101).  Immediately  to  the  right  at  the  corner  of  the  Plaza  de 
Provint'ia  is  the  modern  Gotliic  church  of  Santo  Tomdi  (PI.  F,  8). 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  DireeeUSn 
General  de  la  Deuda  P^ibUea  (Administration  of  the  Public  Debt). 
—  The  Calle  de  San  Sebajstiin,  the  next  side^strcet  to  the  left,  leads 
to  the  Plaza  del  Principe  Alfonso  (PI.  F,  G,  8),  in  which  rises  the 
Monument  of  CaUier6n  de  la  Barca  (1600-1681),  by  Figueras,  erect- 
ed in  1879.  The  llgure  beside  the  great  dramatist  is  Fame;  the 
reliefs  on  the  pedestal  represent  scenes  from  his  plays. 

The  quarter  of  the  city  between  the  Calle  del  Prado  (which  begins 
at  the  Plaza  del  Prfncipe  Alfonso)  and  the  Calle  de  Atocha  contains  many 
Kemorial  Tablets  (lapidat)  to  the  y;reat  Spanish  poets.  Thus,  No.  15  Calle 
de  Cervantes  (PI.  O,  3)  is  dedicated  to  Lope  de  Vega  (1562-1635),  'al  feniz  de 
los  ingcnios\  Below  is  the  inscription  Lope  himself  placed  upon  his  boose: 
*Parva  propria,  uia^na;  Magna  aliena,  parva'  (^a  small  possession  of  one's 
own  is  great;  a  great  possession  of  another  is  small*).  The  house  at  the 
corner  of  this  street  and  the  Calle  del  Le<5n  was  that  in  which  Ceroanies 
(*cuyo  ingenio  ndinira  el  mundo')  lived  and  died  (1547-1616;  pp.40,  65, 
195).  A  tablet  on  the  Convento  de  las  Trinitarias  (PI.  Q,  8),  Calle  de  Lope 
de  Vega,  marks  the  spot  where  Cervantes  was  buried. 

In  the  Calle  del  Le6u  (PI.  G,  8)  lies  (No.  21)  the  building  of 
the  Beal  Academia  de  la  Historian  founded  in  1738  and  since 
1865  entrusted  also  with  the  care  of  the  national  monuments  of 
Spriii.    The  director  is  the  MarquSs  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo. 

The  Museum  of  the  Academy  contains  the  silver  ''Disk^  of  Emp.  Thee 
dotiuSy  a  round  shield  (cUpeus)  found  at  Almeiulralejo  (p.  468)  in  1347;  a 
Moorish  banner,  formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Rsteb<in  at  Oormaz ;  a  reli* 
quary  from  the  Mouasterio  de  Piedra  (p.  198),  with  paintings  (1390);  a  por- 
trait of  Vargas  Ponce,  by  Zacarfas  Velazquez;  a  collection  of  coins;  and 
other  objects  of  interest. 

The  LiBBABT  contains  about  20,000  printed  vols,  connected  with  Spanish 
history,  1500  M3S,,  70,000  documents,  20  vols,  of  autograph  correspond 
dance  of  Emp.  Charles  V.,  and  a  collection  of  coins.  Among  the  MSS., 
many  of  which  come  from  San  HilUu  do  la  Gogolla  and  San  Pedro  de 
Cardena  (p.  38),  are  the  Codex  Comes^  with  interesting  miniatures  (744; 
comp.  p.  Ixxi);  the  Ori^inum  seu  etymologiai'wn  libri  XX  of  Isidore  of  Seville 
(10th  cent.);  the  Oommentarp  of  Beatut  on  the  Apocalypse,  a  copy  of  1178 
(p.  Ixxi);  and  the  Apologetica  Hittoria  de  las  Indias,  by  Barlolomi  de  las 
Caseu  (16th  cent.). 

The  Calle  de  Atooha  next  passes  two  largo  hospitals  (PI,  G,  9), 
and  the  Facultad  de  Medicina  (PI.  G,  H,  9),  belonging  to  the  uni-* 
versity  (p.  94),  and  ends  at  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Estaoi^n 
DEL  Mbdiodia  or  Southern  Railway  Station  (PI.  H,  9,  10;  p.  50), 
on  which  several  other  important  streets  also  debouch.  To  the  N.  is 
the  Paseo  del  Prado  (p.  65)  j  to  the  S.W.,  the  Ronda  de  Atocha  contin- 
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aed  by  the  Ronda  de  Valenoia;  to  the  S.,  the  Paseo  de  las  Delicias 
which  leadB  to  the  somewhat  remote  EstaeUSn  de  laa  Delicias  fPl.  I; 
H,  11, 12). 

To  the  E.  runs  the  Pasbo  db  Atocha  (PI.  U,  I,  9, 10),  in  which, 
immediately  to  the  left,  is  the  building  of  the  Ministerios  de  Fomento 
i  Instruccidn  Pahlica  y  Bellas  Aries,  erected  in  1887-97  by  R.  Velaz- 
quez. The  allegorical  figures  above  the  facade  are  by  A.  Querol. 
Ill  front  of  the  building  is  a  statue  of  Claudio  Moyano,  the  origin- 
ator ot  the  education  act  of  1857,  by  the  same  artist  (1900).  — 
Farther  on  in  the  Paseo  de  Atocha  is  the  Museo  Antropoldgico  (PI. 
H,  9),  erected  in  1875;  it  is  covered  by  a  doiuo,  preceded  by  an 
Ionic  portico,  and  embellished  with  statues  of  Michael  Servetus  and 
ValWs  de  Oovarrubias,  surnamed  *E1  Divine*.  Tho  collections  are 
insignificant  (adm. ,  see  p.  58).  —  The  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  (p.  83) 
diverges  to  the  N.  at  the  Museo  Antropologico,  and  here,  on  an  emi- 
nence to  the  right,  stands  the  Observatorio  Astrondmieo  (PI.  i,  9), 
begun  in  1790  from  designs  by  Juan  de  Villanueva  (p.  IIG),  but 
in  use  only  since  1851  (adm.  only  by  permission  from  tho  director). 
Adjacent  is  the  building  (1888)  of  the  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  de  Ca- 
minos,  CanaUs  y  Puertos,  an  institution  founded  in  1802. 

The  Paseo  de  Atocha  ends  to  the  E.  at  the  Basilica  de  Nuestra 
Seftora  de  Atooha  (PI.  I,  10),  which  has  been  in  construction  since 
1890.  The  church,  a  place  of  Christian  pilgrimage  even  in  the 
Moorish  times,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Ermita  de  Atocha  (atocha 
=  esparto  grass),  which  was  enlarged  in  tho  16-17th  centuries. 
The  new  building  makes  but  slow  progress;  at  present  work  is 
suspended,  and  the  actual  church  is  not  yet  begun.  Only  the  belfry 
and  a  patio,  laid  out  as  a  pantheon  for  famous  Spaniards,  are  com- 
pleted. 

Tie  hall  of  the  pantbeon  contains  the  tomhs  of  General  Franc.  Xav, 
d4  Coita^t,  Duke  of  Bail^n  (1756-1852) ,  who  distinguished  himaelf  in  the 
war  against  the  French*,  Josi  Pale^foxy  the  defender  of  Saragossa  (p.  2. 2)j 
/.  Outiirrez  de  la  Concha.  Marques  deDuera  (1808-74);  Juan  Prim,  Marqucfs 
de  los  Castillejos  (1814-70;  tomb,  of  iron  and  hronze,  by  the  armourer 
PUcido  Znloaga) :  and  of  the  statesmen  Antonio  de  los  Rioe  y  Rosas,  Cdnovas 
del  Castillo  (p.  I6),  and  Prdx.  Mat.  Sagasta  (1827-1903;  tomb  by  Mariano 
Benlliure). 

The  Paseo  de  Atocha  is  adjoined  by  the  Paseo  del  PacCfico  (PI. 
I,  K,  10;  tramway-lines  Nob.  14,  16,  see  p.  53).  —  At  the  comer 
of  the  Paseo  de  Atocha  and  the  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  (PI,  H,  I,  9) 
is  the  station  of  the  steam  -  tramway  to  Loreto  and  Yicalvaro 
('Tranvfa  Metropolitano'). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Basilica  de  Atocha,  Calle  Fuenteirabfa  No.  2, 
is  the  Real  F&hriea  de  Tapieea,  or  Tapestry  Manufactory  (PI.  I,  K,  10), 
which  was  founded  in  1721  by  Philip  Y.  outside  the  Porta  de  Santa 
Barbara  and  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  1889.  The  tapestries 
and  carpets  manufactured  here  have  retained  their  repute  to  the 
present  day.    Visitors  are  admitted  on  application. 
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i.  Environs  of  Madrid. 

A  steam-tramway  runs  from  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida  (p.  101; 
tramway-lines  Nos.  4-8)  six  times  daily  in  40  min.  (fares  1  p.  or  60  c.) 
to  the  little  town  of  SI  Fardo,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  stands, 
a  Royal  Hunting  ChdUau  (Palacio  Real),  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1543 
and  rebuilt  by  Charles  III.  in  1772.  The  chateau  contains  frescoes 
1by  Gasp.  Becerra,  Bart  Carducho,  Bayeu,  and  other  painters,  ta- 
pestry after  drawings  by  Teniers,  Goya,  and  Bayeu,  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  chapel  with  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  after  Ribalta.  The  ex- 
tensive Park  contains  beautiful  eTergreen  oaks. 

A  steam  -  tramway  plies  from  Cuatro  Caminos  (tramway  -  line 
No.  17)  to  Tetuan^  Chamarifn,  and  Fuencarral.  At  Chamartfn  is 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  now  a  Jesuit  seminary,  in  which 
Napoleon  I.  resided  at  the  end  of  1808. 

The  villa- colony  of  Po%uelo  (p.  48)  is  much  frequented  in 
summer. 


9.  Ezcnrsions  from  Hadrid. 
a.  Escorial. 

31  M.  Rail  WAT  (pp.  48,  47)  in  iV4-3  hrs.  (fares  6  p.  15,  4  p.  00,  3  p.  80  c.). 
Return-tickets  are  issued  available  for  the  day  of  issue  only,  except  on 
Sat.  and  on  the  eve  of  festivals,  when  they  are  valid  for  three  days.  — 
The  library  and  pantheon  are  closed  on  San.  and  festivals  (see  below). 

Escorial.  —  The  Ballway  Station  lies  in  Etcorial  de  Abajo^  or  the 
lower  village. 

Hotels.  *HoTEL  Bkxna  Vxctoria  (PI.  d),  a  new  first-clsas  house  opened 
in  1908,  with  fine  view.  —  Less  pretentious:  Hotkl  Mibavda  (PI.  a),  Calle 
Florida  Blanca,  pens.  11  p.  \  Hot.  San  Lobbnzo  (PI.  c),  pens.  8  n.  \  Hot. 
Ndevo  (PI.  b),  Calle  Peguerinos,  well  spoken  of,  D.  Si/a,  pens.  7-8  p.  The 
hotels  are  in  E$corial  de  Arriba,  or  the  upper  village. 

Omnibnt  between  the  station  and  the  upper  village  in  connection  with 
all  the  train8j(farc  50  c). 

The  Chief  Bights  of  Escorial  may  be  visited  in  one  day.  Hours  of 
admission :  Library,  daily ,  except  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-12  (winter  10-12) 
and  2-4;  *  Church,  6-4  (best  time,  especially  for  the  sacristv,  p.  118, 10-12.80); 
Panitheon,  daily,  except  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-12.30i  High  Choir,  week-days 
11-12.30,  Sun.  and  holidays  11.30-12.30;  Chi$ter»  and  •Chapter  ffotae.  1.80- 
3.80;  Royal  Palace,  daily,  11-3  (summer  11-4);  GaHta  del  Principe,  daily,  1-4, 
in  summer  8-7.  —  Admission  to  the  library  and  church  is  free;  in  other 
cases  a  single  visitor  pays  a  fee  of  20-30  c.  in  the  different  rooms  (a  party 
1-2  p.)*  —  Guides  (useless)  may  be  had  through  the  hotel-keeners :  Int^r- 
pretes  (interpreter),  1-8  pers.  6,  4-7  pers.  71/2,  8  or  more  pers.  10  p. ;  Oufas, 
2V«,  4,  or  6  p. 

The  yillage  of  EseoHal  consists  of  two  parts :  the  old  village  of 
Escorial  de  Abajo  (3030  ft.),  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  rail,  station,  and  the 
upper  village  of  Escorial  de  Arriba  (ca.  8280  ft.),  situated  on  a  S.  spnr 
of  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  and  containing  3000  (in  the  parish  5800) 
inhabitants.  The  latter,  which  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the 
Madrilefios,  is  about  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  rail,  station,  whence 
it  is  reached  either  by  a  shadeless  road  or  by  a  somewhat  shorter 
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footpath,  both  skirting  the  Jardfn  del  Prfncipe  (p.  115).  The  name 
Escorlal  comes  from  the  refuse  (eacoriaSi  Lat.  scoriae)  of  its  aban- 
doned iron-mines. 

The  upper  yillage  owes  its  existence  to  the  foundation  of  the 
B«al  Sitilo  or  Beal  Hoxiasterio  do  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorlal.  As 
the  story  goes,  Philip  II.  vowed,  during  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
foueht  on  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence  (Aug.  10th),  1657,  that  he  would 
bimd  a  consent  to  this  saint,  a  Roman  soldier  and  martyr  of  Spanish 
birth,  in  compensation  for  the  necessary  destruction  by  the  Spanish 
artillery  of  a  church  dedicated  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  was  won  by  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  Philip 
did  not  reach  the  field  till  all  was  over.  It  is,  however,  quite  credible 
that  this  victory  may  have  induced  Philip  to  add  a  convent  to  the 
burial  church  which  he  was  bound  to  erect  by  his  father's  will;  while 
the  deep  Impression  made  on  Mm  by  the  much  wondered  at  and  much 
landed  renunciation  by  Charles  V.  (d.  1558)  of  a  crown  for  the 
cloister  (1556)  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  combining  a  country 
residence  for  himself  with  the  new  monastery.  After  a  search  of 
two  years  the  spot  uniting  the  desired  qualities  of  solitude  and 
comparative  proximity  to  Madrid  was  found  above  the  village  of 
Escorial.  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo ,  an  eminent  architect  who  had 
studied  in  Naples  and  Rome,  was  summoned  by  Philip  in  1559  to 
carry  his  plans  into  effect;  but  this  artist  died  in  1563  after  super- 
intending the  preliminary  operations  and  laying  the  foundation-stone. 
No  less  eminent  was  his  successor  Juan  de  Herrera  (p.liv),  who  had 
learned  his  art  in  Brussels,  accompanied  Charles  Y.  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  followed  him  with  his  body-guard  to  the  monastery  of 
Yuste ,  after  which  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  Juan'  Bautista. 
Philip  II.  himself,  however,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  building. 
Not  only  was  the  general  idea  his,  but  he  cooperated  with  the  ar- 
chitects in  making  the  plans  and  sketches,  he  decided  technical 
questions,  he  selected  native  and  foreign  artists  to  assist  in  the  work, 
and  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  every  department  and  every  worker.  The 
building  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  cross  was 
placed  above  the  dome  in  1581,  and  on  Sept.  13th,  1584,  the  final 
stone  was  laid  in  position.  The  Pantheon,  or  burial-vault,  was, 
however,  finished  by  Philip's  grandson,  Philip  lY.  The  total  cost  of 
the  structure  is  estimated  at  16,500,000  pesetas  (660,0002.). 

According  to  the  popular  notion,  the  ground-plan  of  the  Escorial 
represents  the  gridiron  on  which  St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom, 
the  royal  palace  standing  for  the  handle.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
late  Renaissance  of  N.  Italy  and  Rome,  which  seeks  for  effect  by  its 
proportions  alone.  The  Doric  order  is  the  one  preferred.  The  huge 
wall-surfaces  are  destitute  of  ornament  and  broken  only  by  small 
windows.  The  material  used  is  the  whitish-grey  granite  of  Peralejos. 
Thus  the  Escorial,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  all  time, 
seems  to  grow  organically  out  of  the  stony  sidQS  of  the  Guadarrama 
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Mts.,  and  resembles,  except  in  its  majestic  facade  with  its  three 
well-ordered  doorways,  a  fortress  or  a  prison.  For  the  decoration  of 
the  interior  Philip  caused  his  ambassadors  in  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Genoa  to  search  for  painters.  The  most  eminent  of  those  who  respond- 
ed to  his  invitation  were  Fed,  Zuccaro,  Luea  Cambiaso,  and  PeUe- 
grino  TibeUdi,  The  most  prominent  of  the  Spanish  artists  employed 
was  Juan  Fem&ndez  Navarrete  of  Logroflo.   Gomp.  p.  Ixxvi. 

'The  Escorial  is  an  example  of  what  the  will  can,  and  what  it  cannot 
do.  It  has  been  said  that  will  is  all-powerful:  within  certain  limits  this 
is  true,  but  it  is  impotent  to  create  one  work  oi  genius.  This  divine  spark 
is  lacking  in  Philip's  creation.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  an 
age  which  was  gifted  neither  with  creative  power  nor  with  taste,  and 
which  was  above  all  but  little  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  monument 
of  high  religious  art.  Thus  a  rigid  geometrical  design  was  impressed  on 
the  whole,  while  it  was  executed  in  a  style  which  its  contemporaries 
termed  noble  simplicity  and  its  admirers  ms^esty,  while  the  taste  of  to- 
day finds  it  only  repulsive  dryness.  Finally,  the  way  in  which  the  royal 
builder  prescribed  the  most  minute  detail  ^  his  restless  and  omnipresent 
superintendence  •,  his  often  niggling  criticism ;  his  sombre  habit  of  docking 
the  designs  submitted  to  him  of  all  that  seemed  over«rich  or  too  osten- 
tatious —  these  and  other  similar  causes  could  not  but  paralyse  the  joy 
of  creative  energy ....  Without  freedom  neither  beauty  nor  truth  is  pos- 
sible. The  spirit  of  stem  etiquette^  which  Philip  impressed  on  the  Spanish 
court  and  which  proved  so  pernicious  to  the  mental  forces  of  bis  suc- 
cessors, looks  at  us  with  petrifying  effect  from  his  building.  And  the 
great  charm  of  the  Escorial,  as  forming  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  landscape 
in  which  it  is  set,  was  one  not  coptemplated  by  its  builders'  (*Philip  II. 
als  Knnstfreund\  by  C.  Justi). 

'The  grand  and  gloomy  fabric  towers  over  the  rocky  desert  —  a  monu- 
ment of  solidity  —  too  melancholy  to  be  proud,  too  dignified  to  be  defiant, 
but  calmly  conscious  of  its  iron  strength,  and  impressing  beholders  with 

a  conviction  of  its  indestructabllity It  seems  to  stand  with  sullen 

determination  there  where  it  was  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  sierra 
—  stone  of  its  stone,  and  strong  of  its  strength,  a  giant  among  giants  ^ 
for,  strange  to  say,  its  proportions  suffer  no  diminution  from  the  lofty 
objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded'  ('Gosas  de  £spana\  by  Mrs.  PiU  Byrne). 

See  also  *The  Escoriar,  by  A.  F.  Calvert  (Spanish  Series  \  London,  1907). 

The  immense  building  lies  on  a  dish-like  depression  made  leyel 
by  the  aid  of  huge  substructures  of  masonry  and  forms  a  rectangle 
measuring  676  ft.  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  and  530  ft.  in  width, 
with  four  towers  at  the  angles.  The  kernel  of  the  rectangle  is  formed 
by  the  Templo  or  church,  the  dome  and  towers  of  which  rise  high  above 
the  neighbouring  buildings.  The  church  is  adjoined  on  the  S.  by 
the  cloisters,  with  the  sacristy  and  chapter-rooms;  on  the  W.  by 
the  entrance-  court;  and  on  theE.  andN.  by  the  royal  apartments. 
In  all  there  are  said  to  be  16  courts  (patioa),  40  altars,  2673  windows 
(of  which  1562  open  on  the  courts),  1200  doors,  86  staircases,  and 
89  fountains.  The  total  length  of  the  corridors  is  about  100  M.  — 
Since  1885  the  Escorial  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Augwtines 
(Agustinos  Calxadosjj  who  manage  the  Colegio  de  Alfonso  Doce  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  building. 

The  Main  Entbanob  (^Ptfriico  PHncipal)^  on  the  W.,  is  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  Above  is  a  granite  Statue  ofSt.  Lawrence, 
13  ft.  in  height,  by  J.  B.Jtfonegro;  the  head  and  hands  are  of  white 
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maible,  and  the  gridiron  in  the  saint's  right  hand  is  of  gilded 
bronze.  —  Through  the  Vestibule,  the  door  to  the  right  within  which 
leads  to  the  Library  of  Printed  Books  (p.  114),  we  reach  the  — 

Patio  db  los  Reyes,  a  court  203  ft.  long  and  118  ft.  wide,  en- 
closed by  large  buildings.   A  few  steps  lead  up  to  the  — 

*Ghuroh,  the  facade  of  which  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  each 
about  230  ft.  high.  On  Doric  columns  above  the  cornice  stand  six 
statues  of  'Reyes  de  Juda'  (Jehoshaphat^  Hezekiah,  David^  Solomon, 
Josiah,  and  Manasseh),  Each  figure  was  carved  by  J.  B.  Monegro  out 
of  a  single  block  of  granite;  the  heads  and  hands  are  of  white  marble, 
the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  gilded  bronze.  The  church  is  surmounted 
by  a  dome  and  lantern,  over  which  are  piled,  one  above  another,  a 
fluted  pyramid  26  ft.  high,  a  hollow  ball  6^2  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
(lastly)  a  cross,  the  top  of  which  is  312  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the 
church.  —  The  main  door  is  opened  only  for  royal  personages.  Vis- 
itors usually  enter  by  the  door  on  the  left  or  by  the  door  in  the  right 
corner,  which  leads  to  the  cloisters.  They  first  find  themselves  in 
the  dark  Coro  Bajo,  or  lower  choir,  beneath  the  Coro  Alto  (p.  112). 

The  church  is  built,  on  the  model  of  the  original  plan  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  nave  and 
aisles  are  covered  with  very  flat,  and  therefore  bold  vaulting.  Over 
the  intersection  rises  a  dome  (cimborio)  295  ft.  high,  constructed 
entirely  of  granite,  and  resting  on  four  massive  piers,  each  about 
105  ft.  in  circumference,  and  on  the  arches  connecting  the  piers. 
These  dimensions  are  extraordinary ;  and  'it  taxes  the  imagination 
to  realize  that  we  are  here  simply  in  one  fraction  of  a  building'. 
Amid  the  formal  harmony,  where  each  proportion  has  the  force  of  a 
mathematical  law,  the  40  altars,  and  still  more  the  large  frescoes  on 
the  vaults,  seem  almost  an  impertinence.  The  handsome  flooring  is 
of  white  and  grey  marble. 

The  Altars^  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  valuable  paintings,  are 
placed  against  the  piers  and  in  the  various  Chapeli.  —  Eight  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  vaulting  are  adorned  with  Fsbscois  by  Luca  Oiordano, 
representing  the  following  scenes:  Vault  1  (N.E.),  Annunciation,  Con- 
ception, Kativity,  Adoration  of  the  Angels  and  the  Magl^  Vault  2  (S.E.), 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ^  Vault  3  (N.W.) ,  Triumph  of  the  Church 
Militant;  Vault  4  (W.  end  of  central  aisle).  Last  Judgment;  Vault  6  (S.W.) 
Allegory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  Vault  6  (middle  of  S.  aisle),  Vic- 
tory of  the  Israelites  over  the  Amalekites ;  Vault  7  (to  the  left  of  the  high- 
aliar  and  above  the  altar  of  St.  Jerome),  Condemnation  of  St.  Jerome; 
Vault  8  (in  front  of  the  capilla  mayor),  Death,  Burial,  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin. 

The  ♦Capilla  Mayob,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  contains  the 
high-altar,  the  so-called  oratories,  and  several  interesting  tombs. 

The  retablo  of  the  High  Altar,  98  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  Oiacomo 
Trtzto  of  Milan,  consists  of  the  most  costly  varieties  of  marble.  The 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  are  of  bronze  gilded.  The  15  gilt-bronze 
figures  and  the  medallions  are  by  Leone  and  Pompeo  Leoni^  two  Italian 
masters  (p.  Uiv).  The  paintings  are  by  PeUegrino  Tibaldi  and  Federigo 
Zueearo.  Behind  the  altar  lies  the  foundation-stone  Ola  primera  piedra*, 
p,  109)  of  the  church.  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar  are  the 
Oratorios,    four  low  chambers  of  black  marble.    Above   these  are    the 
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Sntierrot  Reales,  in  two  groups  with  kneeling  ^Bronte-gilt  Figvru  by 
Pompeo  Leont,  On  one  side  are  Charlet  F. ,  Queen  Isabella  (mother  of 
Philip  II.),  their  daughter  Maria,  and  Charleses  sisters  Leonora  and  Mmria; 
on  the  other  side  are  PhiUp  11.,  his  fourth  wife  Anna  (mother  of  Philip  III. ; 
to  his  right),  his  third  wife  Isabella  (behind  him),  and  his  first  wife  Maria 
of  Portugal,  with  her  son  Don  Carlos  (these  two  to  the  right  of  babdia). 

We  tarn  to  the  right  to  the  Bajada  d  lo3  Panteonea  (PI.  B),  or 
entrance  to  the  Pantheon.  A  granite  staircase  of  twenty-five  steps 
descends  to  the  first  landing,  with  the  entrances  (on  the  right)  to  the 
Pante6n  de  los  Infantes  (see  below)  and  (on  the  left)  to  thePudru2«ro, 
a  chamber  in  which  the  bodies  of  royal  persons  are  kept  for  five 
years  before  removal  to  their  final  resting-pla'ie.  We  then  pass 
through  a  door  of  Toledo  marble  and  descend  another  flight  of  thirty- 
four,  somewhat  slippery,  marble  steps. 

The  *Pantb6n  db  los  Rbtes,  or  burial-  vault  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs,  was  constructed  by  Philip  II.  immediately  under  the  high- 
altar,  so  that  mass  might  be  said  daily  over  the  royal  remains,  but 
was  not  completed  till  1654.  When  the  priest  elevates  the  host  he  is 
standing  exactly  above  the  dead  kings.  It  is  an  o  'tagonal  vault,  about 
33  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  in  height.  As  Philip  planned 
it,  it  was  of  a  suitable  and  impressive  simplicity,  but  his  successors 
spoiled  the  effect  by  overloading  the  sombre  chamber  with  marble 
and  gold.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  high-altar,  with  a  crucifix 
of  gilded  bronze  by  Pietro  Taoca,  To  the  left  of  the  altar  are  four 
rows  of  niches  in  which  the  kings  of  Spain  are  interred;  to  the  right 
are  similar  niches  for  the  queens.  All  contain  sarcophagi  of  black 
marble,  with  inscriptions  in  gilded  letters.  Philip  Y.  (comp.  p.  121)  and 
Ferdinand  YI.  and  their  wives  are  buried  elsewhere.  Only  a  few  of  the 
26  sarcophagi  are  still  unoccupied.  —  The  ♦Pantb6n  db  los  Infantbs 
is  the  burial-vault  of  the  royal  princes  and  princesses  and  of  those  of 
the  queens  whose  children  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  Among 
those  buried  here  are  Leonora  and  Maria,  sisters  of  Charles  Y. ; 
Elizabeth  of  Valois;  Maria  of  Portugal  and  her  son  Don  Carlot; 
BaUdsar  Carlos j  son  of  Philip  lY. ;  the  Duke  Louis  Joseph  of  Yen- 
ddme,  great-grandson  of  Henri  lY;  sjidDon  John  of  Austria,  trans- 
ferred hither  from  Namur  in  1679. 

A  door  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  church,  adjoining  the  staircase 
to  the  Panteon ,  leads  to  the  Ante-Saoristfa  and  the  Sacristfa  (see 
p.  118).  A  staircase  in  the  passage  to  the  Ante-Sacristia  leads  to  the 
CoRo  Alto,  or  High  Choir,  which  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  church, 
above  the  Lower  Choir  (p.  111).  It  was  here  that  the  monks  assembled 
for  their  devotions,  in  which  Philip  II.  often  shared.  His  seat  was 
the  last  in  the  S.W.  corner,  adjoining  a  private  door,  through  which, 
during  the  vesper  service  on  Nov.  8th,  1571,  a  messenger  announced 
the  victory  of  LepXnto  (Oct.  6th),  which  saved  Europe  from  the 
Turks.  The  king,  who  was  already  informed  of  the  victory,  continued 
his  devotions  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
service  he  ordered  the  Te  Deum  to  be  chanted.   On  April  14th  and 
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15tli,  1587,  Philip  attended  the  solemn  notturno  and  requiem  held 
here  in  honour  of  Mary  Stuart.  —  The  simple  but  beautiful  choir- 
stalls  were  designed  by  Berrera.  The  large  lectern  and  the  rock- 
crystal  chandelier  should  be  noticed  also.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  by  Cincinnati  and  LuquetOy  are  without  merit.  — 
Adjoining  are  the  Anteeoros ,  containing  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  frescoes  by  Luca  Qiordano,  The  Lihrerta  del  Coro  contains  219 
colossal  choir-books  of  parchment,  some  of  them  over  3  ft.  high  and 
5  V2  ^*'  across  when  open,  finely  bound  and  embellished  with  minia- 
tures by  the  monks  Andri8  de  Le&n  and  Julidn  de  la  Fuente.  To  the 
W.  of  the  Goro  Alto  is  a  small  room  containing  a  large  and  celebrated 
marble  crucifix  by  Benvenuio  Cellini,  bearing  the  Inscription :  Ben- 
venutu8  Celinua  civi3  Florentinus  factual  1562,  It  was  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  Philip  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  caused  it  to 
be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  all  the  way  from  Madrid  (1576). 

We  now  return  to  the  Ante  -  Sacriatia,  whence  we  enter  the 

Saoristia,  a  fine  chamber  95  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  with  some 

pictures  and  mirrors.    The  ceiling  is  frescoed  by  iVic.  Qranello  and 

Fabricio  CasteUo.    At  the  S.  end  of  the  room  is  the  Retablo  de  la 

Santa  Forma,  containing  a  host  (Santa  Forma)  which  is  said  to  have 

bled  when  trampled  on  by  Zwinglian  soldiers  at  Gorcum  in  Holland 

.(1526).   It  was  sent  to  the  rellc-Ioving  Philip  by  Emp.  Rudolph  II. 

j)t  Germany.   The  large  ♦Painting  by  Claudio  Coello  (p.  xci;  1690) 

jYhich  conceals  the  Santa  Forma,  represents  its  solemn  deposition 

in  this  sacristy.    The  heads  are  all  portraits,  including  Charles  II. 

(kneeling),  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli  and  Pastrana,  the  historian 

Santos  (the  prior  with  the  ^custodia'),  and  others.   In  the  lower  left 

comer  is  the  painter  himself,  who  devoted  seven  years'  labour  to 

this  picture.  —  Behind  the  altar  lies  the  Camarfn,  a  richly  decorated 

chamber,  built  by  JosS  del  Olmo  and  Francisco  Biti  in  1692  and 

containing  a  ^custodia'  for  the  Santa  Forma,  presented  by  Queen 

Isabella  II.   On  Sept.  29th  and  Oct.  28th  the  altar-piece  by  Coello 

is  drawn  up  and  the  Santa  Forma  exhibited  to  the  public. 

We  now  return  through  the  Ante-Sacristfa  to  the  Lower  Cloiflters 
(Claustro  Principal  Bajo),  surrounding  the  Patio  de  I09  EvangeUstoB, 
a  court  150  ft.  square,  which  is  so  called  from  the  statues  by  Mon- 
egro.  In  the  middle  is  a  tempUte  or  small  temple.  The  frescoes  have 
no  artistic  value.  —  The  S.  side  of  the  cloisters  is  occupied  by  the 
Chapter  Kooms  (Salas  Capitvlarei),  with  a  small  Collection  of  Paint-' 
ingsj  which  deserves  careful  attention  even  though  many  of  its  chief 
treasures  have  found  their  way  to  the  Prado.   Comp.  p.  Ixxvi. 

Centbal  Boom.  Bosch  van  Aeken  (El  Bosco),  Two  triptychs :  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  Fall  and  the  consequences  if  it;  and  Scourging  ana  Mocking  of  Christ 
(portrait of  the  painter,  the  constables  being  contemporary  colleagues  of  his) ; 
Coxcie^  Annunciation,  Kativityt  /.  PaHnir,  St.  Christopher.  —  In  the  middle 
is  a  gilt-bronze  angel  (Evangeharium)  by  J.  Simon  of  Antwerp  (1671).  — 
We  then  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  Sala  Vicabial.  To  the  right:  Stghen^ 
Flower-pieces  \  Paolo  Veronese^  Annunciation  \  Velazquez^  *The  blood-stained 
coat  of  many  colours  brought  by  Joseph's  brothers  as  a  proof  of  his  death 
Bakdbkbb's  Spain  and  Portugal.    3rd  Bdit.  8 
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to  their  father  Jacob  (p.  Ixzxviii);  Ribefa.  Jacob  and  his  sheep-,  Titian^  Last 
Supper  (repainted  ^  last  disciple  to  the  right  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Titian 
himself);  JTavarrete^  Execution  of  St.  James*,  Dom,  TheotocdpuU^  St.  Maurice, 
leader  of  the  Christian  Theban  Legion,  refuses  to  sacrifice  to  fhe  gods; 
TUiany  St.  Jerome;  Riberat  Two  portraits,  *Ho1t  Trinity;  L.  Giordano,  Bal- 
aam's ass.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Apollo  and  Harsyas;  RXbora,  Nativity 
(two  pictures),  Pallas  and  Araehne;  Giordano,  Mary  Magdalen;  Palma 
Giovane,  St.  Jerome.  —  Sala  Psiobal,  to  the  left  of  the  Central  Boom. 
To  the  right:  F. Veronese,  Christ  appears  to  Mary:  Gvercino.  St.  Jerome; 
Vaecaro^  Lot  and  bis  family  leaving  Sodom;  L.  Giordano,  iMoah'and  his 
sons ;  Tintoretto,  Ecce  Homo  iSeffhers,  Flower-pieces ;  Rogier  van  dor  Wefden, 
Crucifixion  with  Mary  nnd  John  (sadly  damaged),  I)e8cent  from  the  Cross 
(oomp.  pp.  81,  Ixziii);  Tintoretto,  Mary  Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
farther  on,  Jesus  washing  the  Disciples*  feet,  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  Mary 
Magdalen,  Nativity,  Entombment.  —  Sala  Modbrna  (opened  in  1902).  The 
wall-cases  contain  richly  embroidered  vestments  of  the  16th  eent,  all  made 
in  the  convent  of  the  Escorial;  also.  Portrait  of  Charles  V.  by  /.  Fantoja 
de  la  Crux;  in  the  central  glass  case :  A  4.  Diptych  of  ivory  (14th  cent.);  A 2. 
Reliquary  of  ivory  (10th  cent.);  A  8.  Reliquary  of  copper  (i2-18th  cent.). 

In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the  Old 
Ghubch  (Igltda  Antigtia),  which  was  used  during  the  building  of 
the  large  church.  It  contains  three  pictures  by  Titian :  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  Ecce  Homo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  —  In  the  middle 
of  the  same  side  of  the  cloisters  is  a  magnificent  SxAiBCAfiB  (Esealera 
Principal)^  the  masterpiece  of  Juan  Btmtista  de  Toledo  and  J.  B.  Cat" 
alio  (El  Bergamasco).  It  is  adorned  with  a  frieze  by  L.  OiordanOf 
representing  the  Capture  of  the  Constable  Montmorency  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  and  Philip  II.  with  the  architects  of  the  Escorial.  The  Apo* 
theosis  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ceiling  is  also  by  Qiordano  and  con- 
tains portraits  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  11.,  and  Charles  n. 

The  Ufpbb  Cloistbbs  (Claustro  Principal  Alio)  have  paintings 
by  Navarrtie.  Visitors,  however,  are  not  admitted. 

The  *  Library  of  Printed  BookB  (Biblioteca  de  Impresos)  oc- 
cupies a  large  room  (170  ft.  long)  above  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Patio  de  los  Reyes  (entr.  from  the  portico,  see  p.  111).  It  Is  decorated 
with  warmly  coloured  frescoes  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (p.  Ixxvi)  and 
Bartolomeo  Cardtuici  and  contains  five  handsome  tables  of  porphyry 
and  jasper.  The  hook-cases  were  designed  by  Herrera.  The  older 
hooks  stand  with  their  fronts  towards  the  spectator  and  have  their 
titles  stamped  on  the  gUt  edges. 

Among  the  numerous  extremely  rare  and  valuable  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  C^diceAureo,  containing  Uie  Gospels,  etc.,  written  for  tiie  Oerman 
Emp.  Conrad  II.  and  finished  about  1060  under  Henry  III. ;  the  Cddice  Albel- 
dense  (976);  the  Cantigas  de  Santa  Maria  and  other  works  of  Al/onto  the  Learned 
(18th  cent.);  the  Apocaljfpse,  a  MS.  of  the  15th  cent.;  a  Spanish  MS.  of 
VirgiVg  jEneid  with  marginal  drawings  (16th  cent.);  Greek  MSS.;  BreHary 
of  Charles  V.,  from  the  Convent  of  Yuste;  Prayer  Book  of  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, wife  of  Charles  V. ;  Breviary  of  Philip  II. ;  fferhariwn  of  American 
plants,  in  18  vols. ;  ArcOtie  Koran  of  1594 ;  Globe  used  by  Philip  II.  in  his 
astrological  studies.  —  On  the  walls  hang  ^Portraits:  at  the  8.  end.  Fray 
Jos4  de  SigHenza,  librarian  and  historian,  and  at  the  K.  end,  Juan  de  Herrera, 
architect  of  the  Escorial;  to  the  left,  Philip  II.  at  the  age  of  71,  by  Fantoja 
de  la  Cruz  or  Sir  Anthony  More  (Mor);  Charles  V.  at  the  age  of  49,  by 
Fantoja  de  la  Cruz  after  Titian;  Philip  III.,  by  the  same;  Charles  //.  at 
the  age  of  14,  by  Carrdlo, 
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The  Library  of  Manuscripts  (Biblioteca  de  Manuseriios)  is 
shown  only  to  yisitors  provided  with  a  special  permission  from  the 
Intendente  do  la  Real  Gasa  at  Madrid  (pp.  58,  Ixxi). 

We  now  leave  the  convent  by  the  main  doorway  (p.  110)  and 
proceed  across  the  Plaza  del  Monasterio,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  side  by  the  Ccua  de  la  Compana  (servants^  quarters);  we  then 
skirt  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  monastery  (Colegio^  p.  110)  and  reach 
the  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  facade  (Entrada  del  Palaeio) 
leading  to  the  — 

Palaeio  Beal.  Philip  II.,  in  his  own  expression,  wanted  nothing 
more  than  a  'cell,  in  which  he  might  bear  his  weary  limbs  to  the 
grave*;  his  successors  created  a  palace  and  decorated  it  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  17-18th  centuries. 

Toming  back,  we  ascend  a  granite  stalrcMe  immediately  to  the  left 
to  the  Rbst  Floob,  the  rooms  of  which  are  decorated  with  Spanish  tapestry 
(tapices)  after  Ooya^  Bayeu^  and  Maella^  from  the  Tapicerfa  of  Madrid  (p.  96), 
and  with  Flemish  tapestry  after  Teniert  and  others.  The  Scila  de  lot  BataUag 
(177  ft.  long)  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (restored  in  1882-89)  by  IT.  Grandlo 
and  FtArieio  CatteUo^  representing  the  battles  of  Higueruela  (p.  866)  and 
St.  Qaentin,  the  expedition  to  the  Azores,  etc.  That  of  the  battle  of 
.Higneruela,  in  which  the  coatomes  are  historically  interesting,  was  copied 
in  1587  from  an  older  picture  (p.  Izxi).  —  A  narrow  staircase  descends  to 
the  Gboditd  Floob,  with  the  *Oells  of  Philip  11/,  a  series  of  hnmble 
apartments,  in  which  the  Spanish  monarch  lived  and  held  aadienees.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  by  Bitronymtu  Botch^  and 
other  paintings.  In  a  room  overlooking  the  capilla  mayor  of  the  church 
Philip  died  on  Sept.  18th,  1698,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  during 
whieli  be  sought  consolation  in  prayer  and  in  gasing  at  the  high-altar.  The 
crucifix  he  held  was  the  same  that  had  been  grasped  by  the  dying  hands 
of  his  father.  Of  the  old  fbrniture  there  remain  a  writing-table,  a  stand 
for  books  and  documents,  a  leather  chair,  a  chair  on  which  the  king  used 
to  rest  his  wounded  leg,  and  a  sedan-chair  used  for  his  last  journey  to 
the  Eseorial. 

Turning  to  the  left  on  issuing  from  the  principal  portico  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  convent,  we  enter  (from  2  p.m.)  the  Monastery  Oar- 
densj  which  form  a  broad  terrace,  affording  an  extensive  ♦View  of 
the  lower  gardens,  the  plain  of  New  Castile,  Madrid,  and  the  Gua- 
darrama  Mts.  They  are  diversified  by  box-hedges  and  grottoes. 

The  Calle  de  la  Parada  skirts  the  convent  on  the  N.  side.  To 
the  left  in  this  street  is  the  Escuela  de  JngenUros  de  Monies  (School 
of  Forestry),  In  the  garden  of  which  is  a  bronze  bust  (1902)  of 
M.  Laguna,  an  authority  on  forestry.  The  Calle  Larga,  which  diverges 
to  the  right,  separates  the  monastery  gardens  from  the  lower  park 
(Jofdinei  del  Principe ;  entr.  immediately  to  the  left  by  the  portal), 
In  which  stands  the  Casita  del  Prineipe  or  Cattta  de  Abajo  (adm., 
see  p.  109),  built  by  Juan  de  ViUanueva  in  1772  for  Prince  Charles. 
This  is  in  the  style  of  the  Casa  del  Labrador  at  Aranjuez  (p.  125), 
two  stories  in  height  and  containing  small  and  low  rooms.  Some 
of  the  ceilings  are  decorated  with  paintings  and  stucco-mouldings 
in  the  Pompeian  style.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  paintings, 
china  flrom  the  former  manufactory  of  the  Retire  (p.  89),  reliefs, 

8* 
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ivory  carvings,  embroiderief:,  etc.  Among  tlie  pictures  are  a  Daughter 
of  Herodias  by  Bibera,  a  St.  Cecilia  by  DomerUchino^  a  St.  John  by 
Annibale  Carracci^  and  three  works  (St.  Catharine,  Death  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  and  Conversion  of  St.  Paul)  by  Luca  Oiordano.  — 
A  gateway  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens  leads  direct  to  the  rail- 
way-station. 

Those  with  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal  may  visit  the  Casa 
del  Infante  or  Casa  de  Arriba^  built  for  the  Infante  Gabriel  (175^88) 
and  standing  in  a  pretty  garden.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  is  the 
Silla  del  Reyy  a  rooky  nest  whence  Philipp  II.  surveyed  the  progress 
of  the  Escorial.  About  i^^  M.  to  the  S.  of  Escorial  de  Abajo,  in 
the  property  of  La  OranjUta^  Is  the  Ermita  en  la  Fremeda^  with  an 
ancient  altar-piece  (p.  Ixxii)  and  an  old  park  (now  private).  —  The 
woods  of  the  HerrerCa  (named  after  the  architect),  to  the  S.  of  the 
Escorial,  afford  pleasant  walks ;  and  the  Cerro  de  lo8  Avantos  (4595  ft.), 
a  somewhat  cliff  climb  of  2^2  b^S'i  commands  an  admirable  view. 
The  heights  on  the  N.W.,  which  have  recently  been  made  accessible 
by  good  paths,  also  afford  fine  views. 

A  good  road  leads  from  the  Escorial  direct  to  La  Oranja  (p.  121)  vi& 
Ouctdarreana  (p.  49).  Carriage-hire  is,  however,  very  high;  and  the  solitary 
tourist  will  do  better  by  taking  the  railway  to  Segovia. 

b.  Segovia  and  La  Oranja. 

63  M.  Bailwat  to  Seffovia  vilk  ViUalba  (pp.  18,  49}  in  23/4-4  hrs.  (fares 
12  p.  15,  9  p.  10,  6  p.  50  c).  Departure  from  the  Eiiadiin  da  NorU  (p.  50). 
Beturn-tickets  (16  p.  66,  12  p.  50,  7  p.  46  c.)  are  valid  for  two  d  ays,  on  Sat. 
and  the  eve  of  festivals  for  three  days.  —  Omnibus  (2  p.)  from  Segovia  to 
La  Oranja  in  1  hr.,  leaving  at  7.30  a.m.  and  returning  at  4  p.m.  Another 
omnibus  starts  at  noon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fast  train  and  returns  at 
9  p.m.  Carriage  there  and  back  for  1-2  pers.  15,  landau  20  p.  In  summer 
tickets  may  be  taken  and  luggage  hooked  through  to  La  Qranja  (14  p.  66, 
11  p.  50,  7  p.  90  c.).  B5  B  B  -v    V 

From  Madrid  to  (63  M.)  Segovia,  see  p.  49. 

SegOTia.  —  Railway  Station  (PI.  F,  4;  buffet,  fair),  in  the  6.E.  part 
of  the  city.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hot.  Eubopbo  (PI.  a;  D,  2),  in 
the  Plaza  del  Azoquejo,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  8  p.-,  Hot.  del  Cohbbcio 
(Pi.  hi  C,  2j,  pens.  8 p. 5  both  very  foir. 

Dupacho  Central  (also  private  carriages),  at  the  D^.  corner  of  the  Plaza 
de  la  Constitucidn. 

A  stay  of  a  few  hours  suffices  for  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Roman  Aque- 
duct, the  Cathedral,  and  the  Alcazar,  but  a  longer  stay  (2-8  days)  will 
amply  repay  the  visitor. 

Segovia  (3280  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  abont  14,000  inhab.,  is  of  Iberian  origin. 
With  its  Boman  remains,  its  Romanesque  and  other  mediaval  churches, 
and  its  characteristic  old  palaces,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  cities  of  Castile.  Resembling 
Toledo  as  a  museum  of  antiquities,  it  also  resembles  it  in  situation, 
being  perched  on  a  rocky  hill,  about  330  ft  high,  between  two  sinall 
streams,  the  Eresma  (N.)  and  the  Clamorea  (S.),  which  join  theix 
waters  to  the  W.,  below  the  Alcazar.    This  rocky  knoll  rises  from  B. 
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to  W.,  aud  its  shape  has  often  been  compared  to  a  ship  in  fall  sail 
towards  the  setting  sun.  The  city  consists  of  a  maze  of  naxroTr  and 
crooked  but  extremely  picturesque  streets,  with  quaint  old  houses. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  stands  the  cathedral;  on  its  W. 
promontory,  wheie  it  descends  precipitously  on  three  sides,  rises 
the  Alcazar.  Interesting  old  Walls,  strengthened  with  semicircular 
euboa  (p.  35),  and  broken  by  picturesque  gates,  enclose  the  whole 
town.  These  stand  on  Iberian  foundations,  but  they  were  built  by 
tlxe  Romans  and  restored  in  the  ll-12th  centuries.  Down  the  slopes 
stretch  San  Lorenzo,  witiii  its  once  famous  cloth-factories,  San  Manos, 
San  MUl&n,  and  other  suburbs  (arrabales). 

^Segovia  is  an  unmatched  pictare  of  the  Middle  Ages.  You  read  its 
history  on  the  old  city-walls  with  their  eighty-ihree  towers;  in  the  domes 
and  belfries  of  its  churches ;  in  the  bare  and  blank  ruins  of  its  deserted 
monasteries  \  in  the  battlemented  towers  of  its  noble  mansions'  (^Iberian 
Beminiscences",  by  A,  Oallenga).  , 

The  most  important  structure  in  Segovia,  and  rivalling  the  walls 
of  Tarragona  (p.  268)  as  the  largest  piece  of  Roman  work  now  extaut 
in  Spain,  is  the  ** Aqueduct,  popularly  known  as  El  Puente,  It  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  was  restored  under  the 
Flavians  or  under  Trajan,  as  is  indicated  by  the  holes  left  by  the 
bronze  letters  of  the  ancient  inscription.  The  aqueduct  is  fed  by  a 
stream  from  the  Sierra  de  Fuenfrfa.  The  first  part  of  the  conduit, 
traversing  the  Pinar  de  Valsdin  (p.  123),  is  uncovered.  Farther  on  it 
passes  under  the  La  Granja  road  and  reaches  (10  M.)  the  reservoir 
or  storage-basin  (^Depdsitoa  de  Agua;  comp.  PI.  F,  3),  on  a  height  to 
the  £.  of  Segovia.  Beyond  this  is  the  aqueduct  proper  (ca.  900  yds. 
long),  which  crosses  the  deep  valley,  the  suburbs,  and  part  of  the 
city  itself,  and  ends  at  the  Alcizar.  Its  119  arches  vary  in  height, 
according  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  from  23  ft.  to  94  ft.  For 
a  length  of  about  300  yds.  it  consists  of  two  stages.  The  entire 
structure  is  formed  of  blocks  of  granite,  without  either  mortar  or 
clamps ;  the  projecting  stones  were  probably  used  as  supports  for  the 
scaffolding.  During  the  siege  of  Segovia  by  the  Moors  (1071)  35 
arches  were  destroyed,  but  these  were  rebuilt  in  the  old  manner  by 
Juan  E$eovedo  under  Isabella  the  Catholic.  In  a  niche  above  is  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  other  side  is  one  of  St.  Sebastian. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  or  town  proper  lies  the  Plaza 
DBL  AzoQUBJo  (PI.  D,  2),  the  name  of  which,  like  that  of  the  Zoco- 
dover  at  Toledo,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  word  for  maxket  (sUkhJ, 
The  aqueduct  passes  above  it  and  is  best  seen  from  the  coiner  of 
the  Calle  de  Gascos,  which  runs  towards  the  N.  The  plaza ,  which 
is  the  busiest  spot  in  the  city,  is  connected  with  the  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stituci6n,  to  the  W.,  by  the  Oalle  Cervantes  and  the  Calle  de  Juan 
Bravo,  passing  the  Plaza  San  Martin.  —  At  the  £.  end  of  the  Calle 
de  Juan  Bravo,  No.  49,  to  the  right,  is  the  Casa  delos  Picos  (PI.  6 ; 
D,  2),  formerly  fortified,  and  so  called  from  the  ^facets'  into  which 
its  stones  are  carved. 
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Farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Galle  de  Juan  BraYO  and  the 
Plaza  San  BfAMfN,  to  the  left,  Is  the  house  (PI.  3;  0,  2)  once 
occupied  by  Juan  Bravo^  the  Oomunero,  with  a  tasteful  gallery  on  the 
upper  floor.  —  Opposite  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  MairtCn 
(PI.  0, 2),  of  the  12th  cent,  (restored),  with  a  fine  W.  portal  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  colonnade  (built  up  on  the  N.  side).  It  contains 
some  monuments  and  a  painting  (S.  aisle)  representing  the  Virgin 
appearing  to  San  Ildefonso  (probably  of  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.). 
—  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  San  Martin  is  the  Ca$a  del  Marquis 
de  Lozoya  (PI.  5;  0,  D,  2),  with  a  tower.  In  the  N.E.  comer  is  the 
Escuela  de  ArU$  y  Ofieios  (PI.  10;  G,  D,  2),  with  the  small  Museo 
Provincial,  containing  paintings  of  various  schools  (p.  Ixxiv),  grave- 
stones, architectural  fragments,  inscriptions,  and  statues  and  reliefs, 
in  marble,  wood,  and  alabaster.  —  A  little  to  the  N.E.  (reached  to 
thi  right  of  the  Museo)  is  the  Ckua  de  Oalicia  (PL  1 ;  D,  2),  with 
Moorish  remains  in  the  court;  to  the  W.  (left)  is  the  Torredn  de  los 
Arias  Ddvila  (Pi.  18 ;  G,  2),  now  the  Delegaci6n  de  Uaoieuda. 

The  Gallb  db  Juan  Bbavo,  to  the  left  in  which  la  a  Gothic  arch- 
way leading  to  the  Iglesia  del  Corpus  Christi  (PI.  8,  0,  2 ;  injured 
by  fire  in  1899  and  now  being  restored),  originally  a  synagogue  of 
the  Moorish  period,  ends  at  the  Plaza  db  la  GoN8Trruci6N  (PI.  0, 2), 
the  second  focus  of  traffic.  On  its  N.W.  side  Is  the  Ayuntamiento, 
or  town-hall.  On  the  N.E.  is  the  church  of  San  Miguel  HPl.  13),  * 
Gothic  edifice,  allied  to  the  cathedral  and  finished  in  1658.  It  con- 
tains a  notable  high-altar  (1572),  some  good  tombs,  and  a  Flemish 
triptych.  On  the  S.W.  side  stands  the  — 

^Cathedral  (PI.  0, 2),  begun  in  1525,  to  replace  the  old  cathe- 
dral, which  had  been  partly  destroyed  by  the  Gomuneros  (p.  60). 
It  was  consecrated  in  1558  and  substantially  completed  by  1577. 
The  architects  were  Juan  OH  de  Ontandn  (p.  xlviii),  the  architect  of 
the  New  Gathedral  at  Salamanca  (p.  160),  the  design  of  which  was 
here  followed,  and  his  son  Bodngo  Oil  (d.  1577).  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Gothic  basilica,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  two  rows  of  chapels,  inserted 
between  the  flying  buttresses.  Its  length  is  344  ft.,  its  breadth  157  ft. ; 
the  nave  is  44  ft.  wide,  the  aisles  30  ft.  The  transepts  do  not  project 
beyond  the  side-walls  of  the  church.  Over  the  crossing  rises  a  cupola 
(cimborio),  220  ft.  high.  On  the  E.,  beyond  the  capilla  mayor,  the 
building  ends  in  a  chevet  of  seven  polygonal  chapels  (1593).  The 
usual  entrance  is  by  the  door  of  the  N.  transept,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor; 
the  Renaissance  portal  was  added  in  1626.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
somewhat  bare  W.  facade,  with  its  three  portals,  rises  a  square  tower, 
about  345  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a  cupola.  Behind  it,  adjoining  the  S. 
side  of  the  church,  are  the  cloisters.  Over  the  S.  side-portal,  which  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Geroteus,  by  Paeheeo, 

The  effect  of  the  Intbsiob,  largely  owing  lo  the  magnificent  late>Gothic 
•tained-glass  windows,  is  light  and  cheerful.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  varie- 
gated marble.  The  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  Choir  (Ooro),  which 
occapies  the  middle  of  the  nave,  are  the  ReUiblo,  by  SaboHni  (1768),  the 
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TnueofOy  and  the  SUteHa  from  the  old  cathedral.  ~  The  CapiUa  dt  Nuestra 
Sdiora  ae  la  JHedad  (the  fifth  in  the  K.  aiale)  contains  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross  by  Juan  de  Juni  (1571  \  comp.  p.  Ixvii),  with  lifesize  figures.  Opposite 
is  a  painting  of  St.  Thomas  (retouched),  ascribed  to  At.  CoeUo.  —  The  (Mpilla 
d€  SanHago^  the  fourth  in  tiie  6.  aisle,  contains  a  retablo  with  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  by  Fantcja.  —  From  the  Capilkt  del  CrUto  del  Consuelo^  the 
fifth  in  the  aame  aisle,  a  beautiful  Gothic  portal  leads  to  Uie  cloisters  (see 
below).  —  Beyond  tne  S.  transept,  to  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ambulatory ,  is  the  Gapilla  dsl  Saoraexo,  with  a  fine  carved  wooden 
figure  of  Christ  by  Al.  Cano  on  the  left  wall  (frame  modern).  —  Adjacent 
is  the  BacHity. 

The  superb  Gothic  *Gloistbbs  (Claustro)  were  built  by  Juan  de  Campero 
in  1524,  largely  with  the  materials  of  the  old  cloisters,  and  restored  in  1908. 
under  restoration.  Among  the  numerous  interesting  monuments  they  contain 
are  those  of  the  two  architects  of  the  cathedral;  and  of  Maria  da  Salto 
(d.  1237),  a  beautiful  Jewess,  who,  being  accused  of  adultery,  was  thrown 
over  the  precipice  of  the  Pena  Grajera  (p.  121),  but  called  upon  the  Virgin 
and  alighted  unhurt.  —  In  the  Capilla  db  Santa  Catalina,  opening  off 
the  W.  walk,  under  the  belfry,  are  a  silver  Custodian  the  Garro  Triun/al 
used  in  the  Corpus  Ghristi  procession,  and  the  tomb  of  the  In/ante  Pedro^ 
son  of  Henry  II.,  whose  careless  nurse  let  him  fall  from  a  balcony  of  the 
Alcazar  in  1366.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Sala  Capitulab,  with  a  small  col- 
lection of  paintings  on  oopper  and  marble.  —  The  ascent  of  the  Towbb 
Is  fatiguing  (131  very  bad  steps;  not  accessible  at  present). 

Nearly  opposite  the  N.  transept  of  the  cathedral,  at  No.  6  Calle 
de  Ids  Leones,  is  the  Cata  del  Marquia  del  Arco  (PI.  4 ;  C,  2),  with 
a  plateresque  court.  —  The  Canongia  Nubva,  prolonging  the  Oalle 
de  los  Leones,  passes  the  Plaza  San  Andbi^s,  In  which  rises  the 
chnrch  of  San  Andres  (P1.B,2),  a  modernized  Romanesque  edifice  of 
the  12th  cent.,  with  paintings  hy  Al.  de  Herrera  (high-altar).  From 
the  plaza  we  may  descend  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Puerto  de  San  Andres 
(P\.  16;  B,  2)  and  proceed  thence  to  the  E.  to  the  Sal6n  de  Isabel 
Segunda  (p.  120). 

On  the  W.  the  Canongfa  Nueva  ends  at  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
Alcazar,  which  commands  a  splendid  view. 

The  *AlckztLt  (PI.  A,  2),  built  by  Alfonso VI.  of  Castile  (p.  xxxviii), 
partly  in  Imitation  of  the  Moorish  castle  at  Toledo  (p.  148),  but  al- 
most wholly  renewed  in  1362-58,  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  old 
Gastilian  castle.  The  only  remains  of  the  14th  cent,  are,  however, 
the  foundation-walls  and  the  two  huge  towers :  the  Torre  del  Ho~ 
menaje  (W,),  with  its  numerous  bartizans  (cubos),  and  the  Torre  de 
Juan  Segundo.  The  Alcazar  successfully  resisted  the  Comuneros,  and 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  showed  their  satisfaction  by  fitting  up  the 
interior  with  great  magnificence.  Of  this,  however,  hardly  anything 
has  survived  the  great  fire  of  1862.  The  interior  is  now  used  for 
the  military  archives. 

From  the  Alcazar  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Puerto  de 
Santiago  (PI.  B,  1),  a  fine  old  city-gate,  and  thence  follow  the  Calle 
de  la  Puerta  de  Santiago,  finally  turning  to  the  right,  to  the  Plaza 
DB  San  Estbban  (Pi.  B,  C,  1).  The  Romanesque  church  gf  San 
Estehan  (13th  cent.;  heing  rebuilt  at  present),  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
this  plaza,  is  notable  for  the  beautiful  open  arcade  or  cloister  running 
round  its  W.  and  S.  sides.   The  simple  interior  contains  some  early 
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Spanish  pictoies  (comp.  p.  Ixxiii}.  The  tower,  which  originally  had 
five  stories,  was  taken  down  in  1903,  but  is  being  re-erected.  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  square  is  the  Palaeio  Episcopal  (PI.  16). 

Proceeding  to  the  left  of  the  bishop's  palace  by  the  Galle  de 
la  Victoria  and  ValdeUguila  and  passing  the  Ccua  de  HSreulea 
(PI.  2 ;  0  1 J  now  a  Dominican  nunnery)  and  the  church  of  the  Santa 
Trinidad  (right),  we  enter  the  Galle  San  Augustfn.  In  the  plaza  of 
this  name,  which  we  cross  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  San  Augustfn 
(PI.  11 ;  D,  1),  of  which  the  outer  walls  alone  are  standing.  Farther 
on  is  the  old  Romanesque  church  of  San  Juan  (PL  D,  1),  with  three 
apses,  a  built-up  colonnade,  handsome  portals,  and  a  profusion 
of  fine  ornamentation. 

In  the  triangular  Plaza  adjoining  the  Dtputacidn  Provincial 
(PI.  9 ;  D,  1)  are  several  houses  with  Romanesque  portals.  To  the 
S.E.  is  the  Caaa  de  Segovia  (PI.  7;  D,  2),  built  into  the  town-wall, 
with  an  interesting  court  (no  admission).  —  The  Galle  San  Juan 
hence  descends  to  the  S.  to  the  Plaza  del  Azoquejo  (p.  117). 

The  Sal6n  db  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  0,  2),  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town,  is  reached  from  the  Plaza  San  Martin  (p.  118)  or  from  the 
Puerta  de  San  Andres  (p.  119;  by  skirting  the  city -wall).  From 
this  point  we  may  descend  into  the  valley,  to  the  Pasbo  de  Ezequiel 
Gonzalez  (PI.  D,  3)  and  the  church  of  San  Milldn  (PI.  14),  a  Ro- 
manesque structure  of  the  12th  cent.  (p.  xlvi),  with  barrel  vaulting 
and  three  parallel  semicircular  apses.  Along  the  outside  of  the  N. 
and  S.  walls  run  curious  open  cloisters  or  arcades  in  the  late-Ro- 
manesque style,  with  coupled  columns  and  elaborate  capitals  (masks, 
satyrs,  etc.).  —  Not  far  off  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Cle- 
mente{?\.  12;  D,  2). 

A  highly  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  through  the  N.  suburbs. 
From  the  Plaza  del  Azoquejo  (p.  117)  the  Galle  de  Gascos  descends 
to  the  suburb  of  San  Lorenzo^  the  Romanesque  church  of  which 
(PI.  D,  E,  1),  restored  in  1900,  has  three  apses,  a  tower  ornamented 
in  brick,  and  colonnades  (fine  capitals)  on  the  S.  and  W.  Farther 
to  the  W.  is  the  former  convent  of  Santa  Cru%  (PI.  D,  1),  wjth  a 
Gothic  church  (p.  xlvii),  injured  by  fire  in  1809  and  restored  in  1828. 
Over  the  W.  portal  are  reliefs  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Piet3i.  Here 
also  are  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  founders  of  the  con- 
vent, whose  motto  Hanto  monta^  (p.  208)  frequently  recurs  both 
outside  and  inside  the  church. 

We  now  descend  the  slope,  cross  the  Eresma,  and.  follow  the 
broad  Alameda  on  the  right  bank  to  the  suppressed  Monasterio  d(l 
Parral  (PI.  B,  1 ;  'vine  arbour'),  with  a  church  (p.  xlviil)  built  by 
Juan  Q allege  In  1494.  Of  its  former  rich  contents  nothing  is  left 
except  the  rotable  and  a  few  tombs.  The  building  on  the  opposite 
side  of  tlie  stream  is  the  old  Fdbriea  de  la  Moneda  (mint),  where 
all  Spanish  money  was  coined  down  to  1730. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Parral  lies  the  suburb  of  San  Marcos (Vl.  A,  1), 
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with  the  church  of  Vera  Crxa  Tp.  xlix) ,  a  twelve-sided  atracture 
erected  by  the  Templars  in  1208  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  a  square  tower  and  three  paral- 
lel semicircular  apses,  while  the  na\o  forms  a  kind  of  vaulted  ambu- 
latory round  a  small,  two-storied  central  chamber.  —  A  little  farther 
down  the  Eresma  is  the  Saniuario  de  Fitenciala  (PI.  A,  1 ;  fons  atU- 
lani)  or  church  of  the  Yirgen  de  Fuencisla,  built  in  1613  in  honour 
of  the  miraculous  rescue  of  Maria  del  Salto  (p.  119).  Above  the 
church  towers  the  Pena  Orajera  ('crows'  cliff'),  from  which  criminals 
used  to  be  precipitated. 

We  now  return,  enjoying  good  views  of  the  Alcarar,  to  the  Puerta 
de  Santiago  (p.  119). 

The  dusty  road  (omnibus  see  p.  116)  from  Segovia  to  (7  M^  San 
Ildefonso  (and  La  Oranja)  leads  through  a  level  plain  past  the  (o  M.) 
royal  domain  of  Quita  Pesares  ('sans  souci'). 

San  Ildefonso  and  La  Granja.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv):  Hot. 
EuBOFEO  (PI.  a;  C:  2i  same  proprietor  as  at  the  Hot.  Earopeo  in  Segovia): 
Hot.  de  Eojia  (PI.  b^  C,  2). 

The  fountains  at  La  Granja  are  probably  the  finest  in  Europe.  They 
play  ('corron"')  only  on  certain  days  (which  vary),  usually  in  the  after- 
noon, and  never  all  at  once.  The  days  fixed  in  190B  were :  Jan.  28rd  (San 
Ildefonso),  July  24th  (saint's  day  of  the  queen-mother),  Aug.  10th  (San 
Lorenzo),  Aug.  26th  (San  Luis). 

8an  Ildefonso  (3795  ft.),  a  small  town  (3300  inhab.)  finely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  huge  Penalara  (p.  12B),  is  a  frequented 
summer-resort,  the  climate  of  which  is  Alpine  in  character.  King 
Henry  IV.,  in  1450,  built  here  a  shooting-lodge  and  an  Emntd'de 
San  Ildefonso  (PI.  B,  3),  afterwards  (1477)  presented  by  the  'Catholic 
Kings'  to  the  monastery  of  Parral  (p.  120).  A  'granja'  (grange, 
farm)  of  the  Fiieronymite  monks  soon  sprang  up  near  the  hermitage. 
After  the  destruction  of  Valsain  by  fire  (see  p.  123)  Philip  V.,  the 
first  Bourbon  on  the  Spanish  throne,  purchased  La  Granja  (1719) 
and  began  to  construct  the  present  chateau  and  gardens  in  the 
French  style.  As  the  Escorial  reflects  the  character  of  Philip  II., 
80  La  Granja  reflects  that  of  Philip  V.,  who  could  never  forget  'la 
belle  France',  and  so  essayed  to  create  a  Versailles  In  this  mountain- 
solitude.  His  successors  also  found  La  Granja  to  their  taste.  Here, 
during  an  illness  in  1832,  Ferdinand  VII.  revoked  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1830,  by  which  the  Salic  Law  of  1713  had  been  abro- 
gated, and  acknowledged  his  brother,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  (b.l788), 
as  heir  to  the  throne.  On  hearing  this  news,  however,  the  Princess 
Louisa  Charlotte,  sister  of  Queen  Christina,  hurried  to  La  Granja, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  now  convalescent  king  to  restore 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  to  name  his  infant  daughter  Isabella  as 
his  successor.  The  result  of  this  chanj^e  of  mind  was  the  civil  wars 
which  afterwards  devastated  Spain.  Here,  in  1836,  the  Queen  Regent 
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Christina  was  compelled  by  a  military  ^pronundamiento*  to  accept 
the  Gonstitution  of  Cadiz. 

The  Palacio  Beal  (PI.  C,  3),  built  in  1721-23  by  Theodore  Ar- 
demana  from  designs  by  the  Italians  Juvara  and  Sacehetti  (p.  liv), 
consists  of  a  main  building,  adjoined  by  the  collegiate  church,  and 
of  two  wings.  The  principal  fagade  looks  towards  the  garden.  The 
royal  apartments  still  retain  their  18ih  cent  magnificence  (attendant 
1  p.).  In  Room  22  (*Torre  Moche')  is  a  fragment  of  a  fine  Greek 
relief  (contest  of  Greeks  and  Gauls),  built  into  the  chimney-piece. 
The  other  antiques  formerly  preserved  in  the  palace  were  removed 
to  Madrid  (p.  82)  in  1836  and  are  here  replaced  by  casts,  made  at 
the  instigation  of  Raphael  Mengs  and  exhibited  on  the  groundfloor. 

The  Colegiata  (PI.  C,  3),  built  in  1724  et  seq. ,  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Bayeu  and  Maella.  The  baroque  high-altar 
by  Ardemana  is  embellished  with  marble  sculptures  by  SoUmena  of 
Naples.  The  Pantedn,  or  chapel  to  the  "W.  of  the  high-altar  (entr. 
through  the  sacristy),  contains  the  tombs  of  Philip  V.  and  his  wife 
Isabella  Farnese,  by  PituS  and  DumandrS. 

The  Oardens,  laid  out  by  the  French  landscape-gardener  BouteUt, 
extend  up  the  slope  and  cover  an  area  of  about  360  acres.  The 
♦♦Fountains  (Fuentea)  are  superior  to  those  of  Versailles.  They 
were  mainly  made  in  1727  by  Isabella  Fainese  as  a  surprise  for 
her  husband  Philip  V.,  on  his  return  after  a  long  absence.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked:  'it  has  cost  me  three  millions  and  has 
amused  me  three  minutes\  The  water  is  supplied  by  the  arti- 
ficial lake  known  as  El  Mar  (PI.  C,  6),  which  lies  4100  ft  above  the 
sea.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  numerous  fountains  and  cascades, 
in  devising  which  Dumandrij  Proeaceiniy  and  8ani  exhausted  their 
ingenuity,  are :  the  Fuente  de  Andromeda  (PI.  0,  5),  with  Perseus 
and  the  dragon,  which  sends  up  a  Jet  to  a  height  of  100  ft. ;  the 
Caacada  del  Caiador  (PI.  C,  4) ;  the  Carrera  de  CahaUoa  or  Triumph 
of  Neptune  (PLC, 4);  the  fountain  oi  ApoUo,  with  the  vanquished 
Python  spouting  forth  streams  of  water.  The  Fatnte  del  CanastiUo 
(PI.  B,  6)  represents  a  'basket'  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  40  jets, 
one  of  which  is  66  ft  high.  The  jet  of  the  Fama  (PI.  B,  3)  reaches 
a  height  of  115  ft  and  is  visible  at  Segovia.  The  Banoa  de  Diana 
(Pi.  A,  3)  form  a  complicated  maze  of  statues,  groups,  and  sprays  of 
water.  —  A  special  'papeleta'  is  required  for  admission  to  the  private 
Jardfn  de  las  Florea  and  El  PotoaCj  or  vegetable  garden. 

The  Fdbrica  de  Crisialea  (glass-works  j  PI.  D,  1,  2)  founded  by 
Charles  III.  is  now  in  private  hands. 

ExouBsiONs.  In  the  valley  of  the  Lozoya^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Oua- 
darrama  Hts.,  6  M.  from  La  Granja,  lies  the  suppressed  Carthusian  con- 
vent of  El  Faular,  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  glass-works. 
It  is  reached  via  the  Puerto  de  ReverUdn^  a  mountain-pass  to  the  right 
(S.E.)  of  the  towering  Penalara,  which  may  be  ascended  either  from  this 
point  or  (better)  from  the  Lozoya  valley.  The  Monastery  Church  was  built 
in  1438-40    by  Abderrahman,  a  Moor  of  Segovia,  and  contains  a  large 
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marble  retablo  of  Italian  origin.  —  From  £1  Paular  we  may  visit  the 
beautiful  Valley  of  the  Lozoya  with  the  works  of  the  Madrid  Water 
Conduit  (p.  94).  which,  at  a  height  of  8040  ft.  above  the  sea,  diverts  the 
water  of  the  Lozoya,  a  stream  flowing  from  a  lake,  and  conveys  it  to 
Hadrid  by  a  canal  43  M.  long.  The  valley,  with  its  sombre  granite  hills, 
its  thick  and  gloomy  forests  of  coniferous  trees,  and  its  red-tiled  villages, 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  N.  than  to  the  S.  of  Europe.  —  The  Pico 
de  FeSalara  (^90  ft.)  rises  over  the  Pinar  de  Segovia^  to  the  8.  W.  of 
Paular.  We  first  ascend  through  the  rocky  and  well-wooded  gorge  of  the 
Lozoya,  and  then  proceed  across  moor-like  Alpine  pastures  and  through 
thickets  of  Sarothamtu  purgam^  a  kind  of  broom.  Farther  on  we  ascend 
to  the  right  towards  the  cone,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  Laguna  de 
Pdhlarti^  the  source  of  the  Lozoya.  The  last  part  of  the  climb  is  over 
a  fatiguing  slope  of  debris.  The  summit  commands  an  unimpeded  view 
of  Old  and  New  Castile.  To  the  W.  rises  the  Cdbeza  de  Bierro  ('head  of 
iron'). 

Beyond  La  Granja  the  load  goes  on  to  (2  M.)  VcUsdin  (Vallis 
aapinorum),  an  old  and  entirely  neglected  hnnting-ch&tean,  which 
was  built  hy  Philip  IL  and  bnmed  under  Charles  11.  It  forms  the 
centTQ  of  the  Pinar  de  Valadin,  an  extensive  royal  forest.  Beyond  the 
Venta  de  lo8  MoaquUos  the  road  winds  up  the  Monte  de  la  Malicioaa, 
through  pine-woods,  to  the  Puerto  de  Nav<icerrada  (5835  ft.),  marked 
by  a  boundary-column.  A  little  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  the  same 
name.  Hence  the  road  descends  the  S.  side  of  the  Guadarrama  Mts. 
to  (ca.  71/2  M.)  Ottadarrama  (p.  49)  and  (6  M.)  Escorial  (p.  108). 


c.  Aranjuez. 

aOV^M.  Bailwat  (p.306-,  Estaei6n  del  Mediodia,  p.  50)  in  l-2hr8.  (fares 
5  p.  90,  4  p.  00,  2  p.  80  c. ;  return-tickets,  available  for  two  days,  on  Sat. 
and  on  the  eve  of  festivals  for  three  days,  8  p.  10  c,  6  p.,  3  p.  80  c. ;  return- 
ticketa  on  Sun.  and  festivals,  valid  for  one  day,  7  p.,  3  p.  50  c.  2  p.). 
Passengers  to  or  from  Aranjuez  may  not  travel  by  the  south-bound  ^rain 
de  laxe*  (p.  325);  on  its  northward  journey  passengers  without  luggage 
are  occasionally  permitted  to  travel  from  Aranjuez  to  Madrid. 

Aranjnez.  —  The  BaUway  Station  (PI.  B ,  3)  is  about  1/4  H.  to 
the  S  .W.  of  the  palace  and  about  i/s  M.  from  the  hotels. 

Hotel*  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hotkl  dk  Pastor  (PI.  a;  D,  2),  pens,  froni 
10 p.,  omn.  50  c.,  expensive 5  Hot.  Vidda  djs  Pastor  (PI.  b;  D,  3),  pens. 
7  p.,  unpretending.  —  Refreshments  at  the  Cafi  Casino^  Galle  San  Antonio 
(PJ.  D,  Sl),  with  garden. 

Ckurriage  and  pair  2V»  P>  per  drive,  4  p.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  hr.  S'/s  p*; 
bargain  advisable. 

Guides  (not  indispensable),  for  4-5  hrs. ,  4-5  p.  —  A  gratuity  of  1-2  p. 
is  given  to  the  Consevje  at  the  Palace  and  at  the  Gasa  del  Labrador  (where 
very  little  time  is  allowed  to  view  the  objects  of  interest).  —  A  Permit 
(Papeleta)  allowing  six  persons  to  visit  the  palace  and  the  royal  gardens 
(except  in  wet  weather)  may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  ^Administrador 
del  Heal  Patrimonio\  in  the  Caea  del  Infante  (PI.  3;  D,  3),  Plaza  de  la 
Libertad  (9.30-2).  The  Palace  and  the  Gasa  del  Labrador  are  usually  open 
10^12  A  1-5,  the  gardens  7-12  &  3-7  *,  the  Jardfn  del  Principe  is  closed  from 
July  to  Sept.  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Dittribution  of  Time.  Aranjuez  may  be  ^done'  in  3-4  hrs.,  but  the 
beautiful  gardens,  especially  in  Spring,  tempt  to  a  longer  sojourn.  The  best 
plan  is  to  begin  by  walking  through  the  Galle  de  la  Beina  to  the  Oasa 
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del  Labrador  ('/i  br.);  there  spend  1/4  br.  in  seeing  the  small  chateau  \  walk 
back  to  the  aagpension- bridge  (>A  hr.))  And  visit  the  Parterre  and  the 
Jardiii  de  la  Isla  (1  hr.),  and  the  Palace  (Vs  hr.). 

The  Real  Sitio  de  Aranjuez  (1615  ft.)  Is  a  royal  ch&tean  in  the 
plain  of  the  Tagu8  and  Jaramoj  which  unite  a  little  to  the  W.  It  is 
adjoined  by  the  UtUe  town  (6000  inhab.),  which  is  laid  out  in  the 
Dutch  style. 

Aranjaex  owes  its  origin  to  a  rapid  in  the  Tagns,  forming  a  kind  of 
natural  weir  (preiia)  and  afterwards  artificially  improved,  which  rendered 
the  irrigation  of  the  adjoining  plain  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Remains 
that  have  been  discovered  show  that  there  were  some  Soman  villas  iti 
this  neighbourhood.  In  tUo  middle  ages  the  place  belonged  to  the  Order 
of  Santiago  and  contained  a  conventual  palace,  built  in  1937  by  the  Ortmd 
Matter  Sudree  de  Figutroa^  which  was  known  as  AnxMuA  or  Atcoitutje. 
Afterwards,  under  the  name  of  /sZa,  it  was  a  favourite  summer-residence 
vd  Isabella  the  Catholic.  Charles  V.  hnilt  a  shooting-box  here,  which 
Philip  II.  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  and  Juan 
de  Hcrrera.  The  same  king  created  the  place  a  royal  ^residence*  (1S7^ 
and  beautified  its  grounds  by  the  introduction  of  the  English  elm  (Ulmas 
nigra),  hitherto  unknown  in  Spain.  The  chateau  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  r.re  in  1660  and  lb66,  but  Philip  V.  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  by  Pe4H  Caro 
In  the  Louis  Quatorze  style  (1727).  It  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VI.  after 
a  third  fire  in  1748,  and  the  two  large  wings  were  added  by  Charlea  III. 
in  1775-78.  —  At  Araujueis,  on  Mar.  19th,  1803,  the  day  after  the  palace  of 
Godoy,  the  ^Principe  de  laPaz\  the  favourite  and  minister  of  Charles  IV., 
had  been  (tormed  by  the  people,  the  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
Ferdinand  VII.  Since  then  Aranjuez  has  been  left  more  and  more  to 
itself,  and  neither  palaces  nor  gardens  are  kept  up  with  such  care  as  might 
be  looked  for.  *Die  schonen  Tage  in  Aranjuez  sind  nun  zu  Ende\  Perhaps, 
however,  there  is  no  place  in  the  S.  of  Europe  so  rich  in  elms,  plane- 
trees  ,  and  nightingales.  In  midsummer  the  heat  attains  a  maximum  of 
117*  Fahr. ,  and  the  residents  saffer  from  malaria  fever.  —  Aranjues  is 
noted  for  its  asparagus  and  strawberries. 

The  central  point  of  Aianjaez  is  the  Plaza  de  i«a  Libbbtad 
(PI.  D,  3),  with  the  chapel  of  San  Antonio  (PI.  2),  the  FuenU  de 
Diana  01  de  las  CadenaSy  and  the  small  Jardfn  de  Uahel  Segunda. 
On  the  W.  side  of  this  plaza  rises  the  palace,  flanked  by  a  colon- 
nade (corredor)  erected  by  Godoy  (see  above). 

The  Palaeio  Beal  (PI.  G,  %  3]  deserves  a  visit..  The  ha^dAome 
Staircase  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  Louis  XIV.  The  various  rooms 
contain  pictures  by  Conrado  Bayeu,  Raphael  Mengs,  Amieoni,  Boseo, 
Hieronymus  Bosch,  and  others.  In  the  Oratory  are  an  ivory  crucifix 
and  ah  Annunciation  by  MaeUa,  Among  the  modern  pictures  is 
Espartero's  *E1  ultimo  suspire  del  Moio*  (p.  834).  The  Qabineie  de 
China  is  adorned  with  porcelain-tiles  in  the  Japanese  style  designed 
by  Qius.  Oricd  of  Naples  in  1763  for  Charles  III.  and  executed  in 
the  Retire  porcelain-factory  (p.  89).  The  large  mirrors  and  the  chan- 
delier were  made  at  La  Granja  (p.  122).  The  chandelier  is  all  in  one 
piece.  The  ceiling  of  the  Smoking  Room  is  an  accurate  copy  of  that 
of  the  Sala  de  las  Dos  Hermanas  in  the  Alhambra.  The  windows 
afford  fine  views  of  the  Isla  garden  and  the  Tagus  weir. 

The  Parterre  Garden  (PI.  C,  D,  2,  3),  to  the  E.  of  the  palace, 
abounds  in  flower-beds,  statues,  busts,  marble  vases,  fountains, 
etc.   At  the  entrance  to  the  Parterre,  to  the  N.  of  the  Plaza  de  la 
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Libertad,  is  the  Fuente  de  Hdrcules,  with  representations  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules. 

-  The  path  to  the  left  of  the  Tag  us  weir  leads  across  the  Ria,  an 
overflow  canal  fed  the  ri^er,  to  the  *  Jardin  de  la  Isla  (PI.  B,  C, 
1,  2),  the  chief  garden  of  Aranjuez,  laid  out  by  Philip  II.  and  the 
scene  of  Schiller's  *Don  Oarlos*.  The  finest  feature  is  the  ScUdn  de 
tos  Reyes  Cat6Uco8f  a  superb  avenue  of  spreading  plane-trees  skirting 
the  murmuring  river.  Bending  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  this  avenue, 
we  proceed  through  the  Calle  de  la  Alhambra  with  its  box-hedges, 
passing  several  fountains,  to  the  FountcUn  of  Bacchus.  Another 
turn  to  the  left  brings  us  to  the  Fountain  of  Neptune,  Lastly,  we 
reach  the  Jardin  de  la  Islela  (Pi.  B,  2),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  garden, 
at  the  point  where  the  above-mentioned  canal  rejoins  the  Tagus.  — 
We  may  now  return  to  the  palace  along  the  Rfa,  near  which,  in  the 
garden  to  the  left,  are  the  Water  Castle,  the  Fuente  de  laDoncella,  etc. 
Ill  front  of  the  palace  is  a  walk  with  ^surprize'  water-works  called 
hos  Burladores  ('the  tricksters'),  leading  to  the  Sal6n  de  los  Reyes 
Gat61icos  (see  above).  Near  the  palace  are  the  Cascada  de  la  Rid 
and  several  marble  fountains. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Parterre  Garden  the  Tagus  is  spanned  by  the 
Puenie  Colgante  (PI.  D,  2),  a  suspension-bridge  adorned  with  statues 
and  vases.    The  road  beyond  it  leads  straight  to  Madrid. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
through  the  ^  CaUe  de  la  Reina  (PI.  D,  E,  F,  2),  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  planes  and  elms,  which  skirts  the  Jardfn  del  Principe  and 
is  prolonged  for  3  M.  up  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  To  the  left  we 
have  fine  views  of  the  Jardin  del  Principe,  with  its  gigantic  plane- 
trees  ;  to  the  right  are  the  sunburnt  heights  of  the  Polvorfn,  so 
called  from  a  powder-mill  that  once  stood  here.  In  20-25  min. 
we  reach  (left)  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Casa  del  Labrador,  which  is  as  much  of  a  'labourer's  cottage'  as 
the  Trianon  at  Versailles.  It  was  built  by  Charles  IV.  in  1803  and 
consists  of  a  central  structure  and  two  wings.  In  front  of  the  main 
facade  is  a  Fuente  (fountain),  with  the  three  figures  of  8edj  Envidia, 
and  Eamhre  (Thirst,  Envy,  and  Hunger). 

The  Interior  (adm.  see  p.  123*,  conserje  in  tbe  right  wing)  is  elabor- 
ately decorated,  especially  on  the  first  floor,  with  ceiling- paintinj^s  by 
Zacaricu  Veldzquez^  Ldpez^  Maella,  and  other  artists.  A  handsome  staircase 
ascends  to  the  18  rooms  of  the  first  floor.  The  ceiling  of  Room  I  represents 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Room  II  (to  the  left)  contains  some  beautiful  vases ; 
Room  lU  has  fine  silk  hangings  \  in  Room  IV  are  birds,  carved  In  wood.  — 
The  ScuLPTUBB  Gallkst  (V)  has  a  ceiling  -  painting  representing  Trade, 
Agriculture,  etc.,  and  contains  16  excellent  ancient  portrait-hermse,  chiefly 
from  Tivoli  and  including  a  good  one  of  Socrates  ^  that  of  Homer  and 
those  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  exit  seem  to  be  modem.  Here  also  are 
mosaics  from  the  Roman  theatre  at  M^rida  (p.  464)  and  a  large  musical  box 
(in  the  middle).  The  Billiabd  Room  (VI) ,  the  ceiling  of  which  depicts 
the  Four  Elements,  contains  a  billiard-table,  silken  hangings,  a  magnifi- 
cent clock,  and  a  chandelier.  —  We  now  return  and  pass  to  the  right  into 
the  Sala  db  Mabia  Luisa  (VII),  with  several  clocks  and  vaaes  and  a 
crystal  chandelier.  —  The  Ball  Room  (Sal^n  de  Baile;  VIII)   contains 
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several  moaical  boxes.    The  walls  are  embellisbed  with  views  of  the  B«-  1 
eerial.    The  table  and  chair  are  of  malachite.  —  In  Boom  IX  are  view^s  ' 
of  Spaaiib  ch&teauz.  —  In  Boom  X  the  cornice  and  the  frames  of  tbe 
door  and  windows  are  of  marble.  —  Boom  XI  has  a  fine  clock  and  porcelain  - 
vases. —  Boom  XII  ha9  vtews  of  Boman  churches.  —  Boom  Xin  has  views  ' 
of  the  fountains  of  La  Graqift.  —  The  well  known  Gabinktx  db  PlatxnI 
(XIV)  has  panelled  walls  inlaid  witb  gold  and  platinum,  views  of  the  Seaaona,  . 
and  large  chandeliers.  —  On  a  table  is  Boom  XV  C/H«y  CUMt)  stands  ' 
an  ivory  bird,   carved  with  astounding  delicacy.    The  floor  is  in  marble  ; 
mosaic.  —  Boom  XVI  has  a  musical  box  and  views  ef  la  Granja.  —  We  - 
now  return  to  the  ball-room  and  proceed  to  the  right  to  Boom  XVIII, 
with  views  of  Arai\}ues.  —  We  then  descend  to  the  gronndfloor.    At  the 
top  of  the  Back  Staxbcasb   Zac.  VeUzquez  has  painted  a  balcony,  orer  . 
which  lean  his  wife  and  children. 

We  letum  to  the  town  by  the  Jardin  del  Principe  (PI.  F,  £,1,2; 
comp.  p.  124),  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rapid-flowing  Tagus 
and  extends  from  the  Gasa  del  Labrador  to  the  suspension-bridge,  a 
distance  of  about  1 V2  M.  It  was  laid  out  by  Charles  lY.  when  Prince 
of  Asturias ,  and  contains  fine  large  trees  and  several  fountains. 
—  About  V4  M*  to  *^e  N.,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Tagus, 
lies  the  Florera  (PI.  D,  1)  or  Jcardih  Inglis,  a  flower-garden  with 
greenhouses,  laid  out  by  Eichard  Wall,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  Real  Casa  de  Marines  (PI.  £,  1),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
was  erected  under  Charles  III.  as  the  central  depot  for  tbe  work  of  ren- 
dering the  river  navigable  as  far  as  Lisbon,  a  scheme  originally  planned 
by  Isabella  the  Cathalic.  It  was  afterwards  used  to  accommodate  the 
royal  pleasure-boats,  of  which  some  have  been  preserved. 

A  pleasant  walk  may.  be  taken  to  the  S.  irom  the  Plaza  de  Abastos 
(PI.  D,  E,  3),  or  market-place,  past  the  Convmto  de  San  Poecual  (PI.  B,  4), 
founded    in  1766,  the    church    of  which  contains  a  high-altar-piece  by 


Raphael  Mengs,  and  the  Flaea  de  Torot  (PI.  D,  4),  finallv  ascending  to 
the  right  by  the  Gamino  de  las  Rocas  to  (20  min.)  the  Mirador  de  Oritttna 
(1886  ft.).    To  the  K.  the  extensive  view  embraces  the  plain  of  the  Tagus 


andAranjuez;  to  the  S.E.  are  the  Mar  de  OnUgola^  the  lake  whence  Aran- 
juez  procures  its  supply  of  drinking-water,  and  the  bleak  and  barren 
hills  which  skirt  the  oasis  of  the  river;  farther  off  in  the  same  direction 
lies  Ocana.  —  Visitors  interested  in  horses  should  visit  tbe  Caballeritae 
Reales  (PI.  1;  C,  D,  3)  and  one  or  other  of  the  RoyeU  Stttdi  (Gasa  de 
Honta,  Teguadas,  Guadras,  etc.),  which  lie  in  the  domains  of  Sotomaifor^ 
to  the  E.  of  the  village,  and  Legamarejo^  to  the  W. .  of  it  (orders  of  ad- 
mission obtained  from  the  Administrador,  p.  123). 


d.  Toledo. 

Approaches.  To  visit  Toledo  Arom  Madrid  travelleis  may  take  the 
Ciudad  Real  Railway  (R.  57)  as  far  as  Alffodor,  whence  a  branch-line  runs 
to  Toledo  (in  all  47  M. ;  through  carriages)  in  2-2^/t  hrs.  (fares  9  p.  15, 
6  p.  90,  4  p.  56  c. ;  return-tickets,  available  for  two  days,  on  Sat.  and  on 
the  eve  of  festivals  for  three  days,  12  p.  50,  9  p.  46,  6  p.  20  c,  on  San. 
and  holidays,  available  for  one  day,  9  p.,  5  p..  8  p.  60  c).  —  The  excursion 
may  be  combined  with  that  to  Aranjuez  by  following  the  Seville  Railway 
(B.  36)  to  Caetillejo^  whence  a  branch-line  runs  to  Algodor  (see  p.  126  \  66  M. 
in  all;  one  train  daily  in  S'A  hrs.  ^  fares  10  p.  80,  8  p.  40,  6  p.  16  c).  Car- 
riages are  changed  at  Castillejo.  The  connections  on  this  route  are  rather 
unfavourable,  especially  for  travellers  coming  from  the  S.  —  Motor-cars 
run  from  Toledo  to  VUlamiel  and  Bargae  (see  p.  457  and  below). 

Railway  Station  (PI.  F,  3),  ^IaHL.  to  the  K.E.  of  the  city,  beyond  the 
Tagus.  Hotel  OnuUfnuee  (fare,  incl.  luggage,  I-IV2  p.j  bargain  desirable) 
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and  the  Omrribm  General  (50  c.)  meet  the  trains.  —  Detpacho  Central  (comp. 
p.  zviii)  for  Madrid,  Saragossa,  Alicante,  at  the  corner  of  tbe  Calle  de 
Belen  and  Galle  de  Ja  Boperia,  near  Hot.  Lino  (carriages  to  hire);  —  for 
Portugal,  Agenda  de  Transpartes^  N.W.  of  the  Miradero  (PI.  £,  3;  motors 
omnibus  to  Villamiel  and  the  trains  from  Madrid  to  Portugal  and  yice- 
Yers&).  The  motor-cars  of  La  Automovilista  Toledo  y  Galle  de  Venancio 
Gonzalez  41,  run  in  ca.  1  hr.  to  Bargae  (p.  656)  joining  the  same  trains. 

Hotels  (bargaining  necessary;  comp.  p.  xxv).  <Gb.  Hot.  ds  Oabtilla 
(PI.  a;  £,  3),  in  the  small  Plaza  San  Agustfn,  immediately  to  the  K.W. 
of  the  Zocodover,  first-class  but  variously  judged,  R.  6-8,  B.  2,  d^.  or  D.  6 
(incl.  wine),  pens.  20.  omn.  2  p.  5  Gk.  Hot.  db  Lino  (PI.  b;  D,  4),  Calle 
de  la  Plata,  pens.  8-1O  p.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Impbsial  (PI.  c;  E,  4), 
Cuesta  del  Alcazar,  near  the  Zocodorer,  quite  Spanish,  but  very  fair,  pens. 
7-8p.;  HdT.-BssTAUBANT  ToLSOANO  (Fl.  d;  E,  4),  Cuesta  del  Alcazar  8, 
pens.  7-8  p.  —  In  Holy  Week  (iSemana  Santa)  the  hotels  are  crowded  and 
their  prices  raised. 

Oafi  (comp.  p»  zzvii).     Cc^i  Imperial^  in  the  Zocodover. 

Oo]ifeotion«r»  (Cor^fiterku).  Segundo  de  Lucas,  Calle  de  las  Tendillas  3 ; 
Juan  Martin  Burriel,  Calle  de  Martfn  Gamero  13.  ~  The  marchpane  (maga- 
pdn)  of  Toledo  is  celebrated.  It  is  made  up  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  at 
Christmas  it  is  sold  in  aguinaidos,  or  prettily  decorated  boxes,  containing 
figures  of  saints,  fish,  serpents,  horses,  and  so  on. 

Bookshop,  Ifenor  Eermanoe,  Calle  del  Comercio  57.  —  Photographs t 
AJguaeil,  Calle  del  Comercio  7. 

Shops,  almost  all  in  the  Calle  del  Comercio.  Qonzdleg,  Via  del  Co- 
mercio 1,  corner  of  the  Plaza  de  Cuatro  Calles,  sells  the  fine  swords,  dag- 
gers, and  damascened  wares  made  at  the  Weapon  Factory  (p.  145).  Similar 
wares  may  be  bought  in  Madrid  where  the  choice  is  greater. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  {Correo  y  Teligrafo;  PI.  C,  5),  Calle  de  Al- 
fonso Docc. 

Theatre.  Teairo  de  Rojae  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  Plaza  Mayor.  —  Bull  Bing  (Plaza 
de  Toroe;  PI.  D,  1),  'corridas'  in  April  and  September. 

FsstiLvals.  Jan.  22nd  is  the  feast  of  San  Ildefonso,  one  of  the  tutelars 
of  the  city.  The  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  are  observed  here  with  great 
elaboration.  On  the  last  Sun.  in  AprU  is  held  the  Romeria  at  the  Ermita 
Kuestra  Senora  de  la  Cabeza  (p.  146),  and  on  May  lei  that  of  the  Ermita 
de  la  Virgen  del  Valle  (p.  146).    Annual  Fair,  Aug.  16th-22nd. 

Oaniages  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels  or  in  the  Despacho  Central  (see 
above)  for  4-5  p.  per  hr.,  or  25-30  p.  per  day.  They  may  be  used  for  drives 
round  the  city-walls  on  the  N.  and  along  the  Tagus  towards  the  E.;  for 
visits  to  the  Hospital  of  San  Juan  Bautista  (p.  141),  the  Puente  de  San  Martfn 
(p.  146),  and  the  Vega  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  city ;  and,  finally,  for  a 
drive  from  the  Puente  San  Martfn  along  the  heights  to  the  S.  of  the  city 
(p.  146)  to  the  Puente  de  Alci^ntara. 

Chiides  (6-10  p.  per  day),  useful  when  time  is  limited,  may  be  procured 
at  the  hotels. 

Chief  Attraetions  (IVa-^  days).  1st  Day :  morning,  facade  of  the  Hoepital 
de  Sania  Orut  (p.  140).  Puente  de  Alcdntai's*  (p.  140),  Fuei-ta  del  Sol  (p.  141), 
Paeeo  de  Madrid  (v.  141),  and  Crieto  de  laLuz  (p.  142);  afternoon.  Cathedral 
(p.  ISO)  and  Alcdiar  (p.  148).  —  2nd  Day :  Santo  Totni  (p.  143),  San  Juan 
de  loe  Reyee  (p.  144),  Puente  de  San  Martin  (p.  146)  Santa  Maria  la  Bkmea 
(p.  146),  Sinagoga  del  Trdneito  (p.  147),  and  a  walk  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus  (p.  146). 

Toledo  (1735  ft.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Spain,  was 
at  its  zenith  under  the  Moors  and  later  became  the  proud  residence 
of  the  Kings  of  Castile,  with  a  population  of  200,000  souls,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  the  centre  of  the  religious  power  in  the 
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country  ('tbe  Spanish  Rome')  and  the  seat  of  the  Metropolitan 
Archhishop.  It  is  now  a  quiet  provincial  capital ,  containing  only 
20,200  inhabitants  f  hut  it  still  retains  unaltered  the  outward 
magnificence  of  its  great  past.  The  city  holds  a  strong  position  on 
a  granite  hill  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Tagus  and  only  connected  on  the  N.  with  the  great  plain  of  Castile. 
It  thus  produces  a  remarkable  effect  with  its  circle  of  Moorish- 
Gothic  fortifications,  the  towering  Alcazar,  and  the  cathedral.  To 
the  S.  of  the  river,  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  rise  the  rocky  summits 
of  the  Monies  de  Toledo,  enlivened  here  and  there  with  a  few 
olive-groves.  Along  the  river  to  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  stretches  the 
fertile  Vega, 

^The  situation  is,  indeed,  most  wild  and  striking.  The  Tagus,  wind- 
ing almost  all  round  the  city,  confines  it  much  in  thft  fashion  in  which 
the  Wear  surrounds  Durham.  But  here  the  town  is  far  larger,  the  river 
banks  are  more  rocky,  precipitous,  and  wild  than  at  Durham  ^  whilst  the 
space  enclosed  within  them  is  a  confused  heap  of  rough  and  uneven 
grouild,  well  covered  with  houses,  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  inter- 
sected everywhere  by  narrow,  Eastern ,  ana  Moorish-looking  streets  and 
alleys,  moat  of  whioh  afford  no  passage-room  for  any  kind  of  carriage, 
and  but  scanty  room  for  foot-passengers.  It  is,  consequently,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  difficult  city  to  find  one's  way  in  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  ever  found  myself  obliged  to  confess  a 
commissionaire  or  guide  of  some  sort  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  if  one 
would  not  waste  half  one's  time  in  trying  to  find  the  way  from  one  place 
to  another'.    (^Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain',  by  0.  E.  Street.) 

In  History  Toledo  first  appears  as  the  capital  of  the  brave  Carpetani. 
Livy  (zxxv,  7)  mentions  Toletum,  as  *a  small  town,  but  strong  on  account 
of  its  situation',  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.O.  192.  Under  the 
VisxooTHs,  whose  king  Athanagild  transferred  his  court  hither  in  537, 
Toledo  became  the  centre  of  the  religious  and  political  struggles  between 
the  Arians  and  the  Catholics.  Numerous  church-councils  were  held  here. 
On  the  conversion  of  King  Reccared  (p.  xzxviii)  to  orthodox  Catholicism  in 
587,  the  Catholic  clergy  obtained  the  prominent  position  which  they  have 
since  held  in  Spanish  politics.  The  city  walls  date  from  the  reign  of 
TTomfta  (678).  —  For  nearly  four  centuries  (712-1085)  TokdMa  was  one  of 
the  chief  strongholds  of  the  H oobs  ,  at  first  under  an  Emir  subsidiary  to 
the  Caliph  of  Cordova  and  ultimately  (1066)  as  an  independent  state.  By 
its  manufacture  of  arms  (p.  145),  and  silk  and  woollen  industries  it  be- 
came very  prosperous,  and  the  sciences  also  were  eagerly  cultivated. 
The  original  inhabitants  adopted  the  speech  of  their  conquerors  and  became 
Motarabe  (*half  Arabs') ^  they  were,  however,  allowed  to  practice  the 
OhrisUan  faith  (p.  134). 

After  a  struggle  of  several  years'  duration  Alfonto  VI.  of  Cabtilk 
entered  Toledo  in  triumph  on  May  36th,  1066,  accompanied  by  the  Old. 
Two  years  later  he  transferred  his  royal  residence  from  Burgos  to  this 
city.  The  archbishop  was  made  Primate  of  Spain.  Numerous  churches 
and  convents  were  erected.  The  Moorish  type  of  civilization  still,  how- 
ever ,  retained  its  ascendancy ,  and  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture  was 
long  adhered  to  (comp.  p.  I).  The  Arabic  tongue  flourished  alongside 
the  Spanish,  and  was  not  interdicted  till  1680.  The  real  rulers  of  Toledo 
were  the  RodtHgos,  Fofuecas^  TenoWos,  Metidozaty  Ximinet^  Tavercu,  Loren- 
xanat^  and  other  AbchbishopsJ  who  formed  a  veritable  imperiwn  in  imperio. 
They  practically  held  in  their  hands  the  whole  civilization  of  their  times  s 
they  built  schools,  hospitals,  and  bridges*,  they  led  armies;  Hxey  possessed 
immense  riches  and  fostered  art  and  science.  Their  annual  revenues 
amounted  to  300,000  ducats,  and  their  chapter  consisted  of  158  clergy.  The 
weightiest  events  in  Spanish  history  are  associated  with  the  names  of  Arch- 
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bishops  of  Toledo.  The  soul  uf  the  struggle  with  Granada  at  the  close  of 
the  loth  cent,  was  Cardinal  Pedro  Oonzdlet  de  Mendoia  (d.  1495).  Cardinal 
XinUnez  de  Oisneroi  (d.  1517)  took  the  helm  of  Spain  after  the  death 
of  the  'Catholic  Kings\  and  conld  answer  the  grandees  who  enquired 
into  his  authority  by  haughtily  pointing  from  his  balcony  in  Madrid  at 
his  army  mustered  in  the  square  below.  Toledo  was  also  the  focus  of  the 
bold  though  unavailing  attempt  of  the  Gomuneros  (p.  60)  to  assert  the 
federal  prhiciple  against  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the  universal  Spanish 
monarchy.  Even  Philip  II.,  who  brought  the  court  from  Valladolid  to  Toledo 
in  1559,  found  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  intolerable,  and  made  Madrid  his 
capital  in  1660  (p.  60).    Thereafter  Toledo  rapidly  declined. 

It  was  at  Toledo  that  Lope  de  Vega  (p.  61)  lived  and  wrote  some  of 
bis  immortal  dramas  ('King  Wamba\  'Over  the  Bridge\  and  'Juana').  The 
poet  AffusHn  Moreto  y  CabaHa  (1618-69)  died  here  as  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop. The  eminent  natives  of  Toledo  include  San  Jldefoneo  (607-669); 
the  learned  Rabbi  Ahm-Etra  (1119-74);  AUAee  Sigei  (1518-60),  the  'Minerva^ 
of  her  time  \  and  Francisco  de  Rojas-Zorrilla  (b.  1601).  The  Zocodover  (p.  140) 
has  been  immortalized  by  Cervantes  in  his  ^Noveku  ^emplares\ 

In  its  plan  the  city  still  bears  an  nnmistakably  Oriental  character. 
Its  nanow  crooked  streets  spread  themseWes  like  a  net  over  the 
unsTon  rocky  platean ,  without  ever  expanding  into  open  squares 
or  affording  any  distant  vistas.  Tlie  tall  houses  are  almost  window- 
less  on  the  side  next  the  street,  and  reserve  all  their  cheer- 
fulness for  the  interior  patio  or  court  —  in  this  way  affording  as 
much  shelter  as  possible  from  the  icy  winds  of  winter  and  the  mer- 
ciless glare  of  the  summer  sun.  Huge  gates ,  often  studded  with 
great  iron  bosses ,  protect  the  entrance ,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  open  doors  and  free  glimpses  of  the  patio  enjoyed  in  the  gay 
city  of  Seville.  Everything  here  has  the  character  'of  a  convent,  a 
prison,  or  a  fortress,  to  some  extent  also  of  a  seraglio'  (Oauikr).  The 
zeal  of  the  Christian  conquerors  has,  of  course,  impressed  its  own 
stamp  on  the  city.  The  older  palaces  and  houses,  in  fact  almost 
half  of  the  city ,  have  had  to  make  way  for  their  churches,  con- 
vents, colleges,  and  hospitals.  The  church,  however,  was  the  means 
of  maintaining  its  contact  with  the  general  course  of  European  civil- 
ization. From  the  foundation  of  the  new  cathedral  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent,  a  constant  succession  of  French,  German, 
and  Italian  artizans  were  at  work  here.  The  churches  and  many 
other  edifices  contain  valuable  treasures  of  art. 

*Few  cities  that  I  have  ever  seen  can  compete  in  artistic  interest  with 
it;  and  none  perhaps  come  up  to  it  in  the  singular  magnificence  of  its 
situation,  and  the  endless  novelty  and  picturesqueness  of  its  every  corner. 
It  epitomizes  the  whole  strange  history  of  Spain  in  a  manner  so  vivid, 
that  he  who  visits  its  old  nooks  and  comers  carefully  and  thoughtfully, 
can  work  out,  almost  unassisted,  the  strange  variety  which  that  history 
affords.  For  here  Romans,  Visigoths,  Saracens,  and  again  Christians 
have  in  turn  held  sway,  and  here  all  nave  left  their  mark;  here,  more- 
over, the  Christians,  tince  the  thirteenth  century,  have  shown  two  oppo- 
site examples,  —  one  of  toleration  of  Jews  and  Moors,  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  parallel  for  among  ourselves,  and  the  other  of  intolerance, 
such  as  has  no  parallel  out  of  Spain  elsewhere  in  Europe'  (Street). 

Comp.  'Toledo :  the  Story  of  an  Old  Spanish  Capitar,  by  Hannah  Lynch^ 
iUustrated  by  HeUn  M,  James  (London,  1898);  and  'Toledo',  by  A.  F.  Calvert 
(Spanish  Series;  London,  1907). 
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1.  The  Cathedral  and  iti  Yicinity. 

The  cathedral  is  open  all  day  till  the  Ave  Maria  (la  Oraeidn)^  but  the 
Btimeroas  masses  often  interfere  with  the  visitor^s  inspection,  especially 
of  the  altars  and  choir.  Qaiet  is  somewhat  rigorously  enforced  by  a  spe- 
cial set  of  officials  named  Silencierot  or  Silendariot ,  popularly  known 
as  Azoiaperrot  or  dog-beaters.  Tiekets  (papeletas)  admitting  to  the  Treasury 
(Tesoro  Mayor)  and  Sacristy  (2  p.),  to  the  Sala  Capitular,  Choir,  Chapels,  and 
Embroideries  (1V«  PO  <"id  for  the  aaeent  of  the  Tower  O/s  P*)  are  deliTered 
at  2-3  p.m.  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Sacristia  (p.  137).  Visitors  are  conducted 
by  officials  from  8  p.m.  till  dusk.  Nothing  is  shown  at  noon  (12-1).  —  The 
aspect  of  the  cathedral  is  new  and  characteristic  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
but  the  most  impressive  effect  is  produced  a  little  before  sunset,  when 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  already  dark,  while  the  windows,  painted  *'i  faego\ 
glow  with  wonderful  brilliancy.  —  The  building  is  best  entered  from  the 
Claustro  (p.  188)  or  by  thePuerta  del  BeloJ  (PI.  8),  in  the  CaUe  de  laCha- 
pinerfa.  Hurried  visitors  should  see  the  Capilla  Mayor  (p.  182),  the  Coro 
h.  183),  the  CapiUa  Mozdrabe  (p.  184),  the  Chapter  Room  (p.  185),  and  the 
<5apilla  de  Santiago  (p.  186). 

The  ♦*  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  5;  comp.  the  accompanying  gionnd- 
plan),  the  chief  lion  of  the  city  and  the  first  object  of  every  stranger's 
curiosity,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  extending  from  ^e  Alc&zar 
to  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes.  It  is,  unfortunately,  so  hemmed  in 
by  other  buildings  that  no  free  view  of  it  can  he  obtained. 

The  Bite  was  occupied  even  in  theVisigothic  period  by  a  Christian 
temple,  dedicated,  according  to  a  still  extant  inscription  (p.  138), 
to  the  Virgin  by  King  Reccared  on  April  12th,  587.  Among  the 
occupants  of  the  episcopal  see  in  connection  with  it  were  SS.  Eugen- 
ius,  Eladius,  Ildefonso,  and  Julian.  In  712  the  Moors  converted  the 
church  into  their  Mesjid  (d-jdrnfa^  or  principal  mosque ;  and  on  the 
capture  of  the  town  by  Alfonso  YI.  in  1085  they  were  expressly 
allowed  to  retain  it  for  the  Muslim  worship.  The  very  next  year, 
however,  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Bernard  and  Queen 
Constance,  the  Christians  took  forcible  possession  of  the  building. 
St.  Ferdinand  caused  the  old  church  to  be  torn  down,  and  on  Aug. 
11th,  1227,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  edifice  (comp. 
p.  xlvii).  The  process  of  building  went  on  more  or  less  continuously 
from  that  date  to  1493,  a  period  of  more  than  265  years.  Among 
its  architects  are  named  Pedro  Pirez  (d.  1285),  who  superintended 
the  building  for  more  than  half- a- century ;  then  (after  1389) 
Rodrigo  Alfonso  and  Alvar  Q6me%;  still  later,  Arvnequfn  de  EgaSj 
Martin  Sdnchez^  Juan  Ouas  (p.  144),  and  Enrique  de  Egos.  The 
chapels,  the  sacristy,  the  sagrario,  and  other  subordinate  buildings 
date  from  a  still  later  period.  —  The  cathedral  was  rifled  by  the 
Comuneros  in  1521  and  by  the  French,  under  General  La  Houssaye, 
in  1808. 

The  general  style  of  the  cathedral  is  the  early-Gothic  of  N.France, 
though  late-Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  baroque  features  bear  witness 
to  the  long  duration  of  its  building.  It  has  a  nave  and  double  aisles, 
with  a  row  of  chapels  on  each  side  between  the  outer  pillars,  and  ends 
on  the  £.  in  a  semicircular  apse  with  a  double  ambulatory.    Its 
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total  length  is  395  ft.,  its  width  195  ft. ;  the  nave  is  100  ft.  high 
and  44  ft.  wide;  the  inner  aisles  are  26  ft.,  the  outer  aisles  32  ft. 
across.  Its  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  York.  —  The  main  building  material 
is  granite  (piedra  berroquena)f  but  the  external  decorations  and 
the  interior  are  in  a  kind  of  limestone,  quarried  at  Olihuelas,  near 
Toledo. 

The  ExTBBioB  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  diminishing  aisles,  its 
flying  buttresses  (arbotantea) ,  its  ftnials  (pirdmidea  adornadas  de 
crtsterfajy  its  huge  doors,  and  its  fine  rose-windows  (roaetoneSy  clara- 
boyasjf  makes  an  impression  of  most  imposing  size.  The  W.  facade 
is  flanked  by  two  projecting  Towers  ^  of  which  the  *North  Tower 
has  alone  been  finished  (ascent,  see  p.  139).  It  is  295  ft.  in  height, 
and  was  built  under  Archbishop  Pedro  Tenorio  (1380-1440)  by 
Bodrigo  Alfonso  and  Alvar  Q6mez,  The  S.  tower  remained  unfinish- 
ed and  was  provided  with  a  cupola  by  Jorge  Manuel  Theotoc6puli, 
son  of  Domenico  Theotoc6puli,  the  painter  (p.  Ixxyii). 

The  cathedral  possesses  eight  principal  Ent&anoes.  On  the 
W.  Side  are  three  doors,  leading  from  a  4onja'  enclosed  by  a  railing. 
They  are  seldom  open.  In  the  centre  is  the  Puerto  del  Perd6n  (PI.  1 ; 
p.  xlii);  to  the  S.  is  the  Puerta  de  loa  Escribanos  (PI.  2),  used  by 
the  notaries  when  they  visit  the  cathedral  to  take  their  oaths ;  to 
the  N.  is  the  Puerta  de  la  Torre  (Pi.  3).  These  all  date  from  1418- 
50  and  are  admirable  examples  of  the  Gothic  style.  Above  each  of 
them  is  a  relief,  that  over  the  central  door  representing  the  gift  of 
the  chasuble  to  St.  Ildefonso  (p.  138).  Above  the  doors  the  facade 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues,  a  sculpture  of  the  Last  Supper 
with  colossal  figures  in  niches,  and  a  large  rose-window,  nearly 
30  ft.  in  diameter.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  fa^de  is  in  the 
baroque  style  (1787).  —  The  first  door  on  the  S.  Side  of  the  cathedral 
is  the  Puerta  Liana  (PL  4),  or  the  level  door,  erected  by  Jgnacio 
Hadm  in  the  classic  style  in  1800,  and  so  named  because  it  has  no 
steps  before  it.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  transept,  which  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps ,  is  the  superb  Pub&ta  i>b  los  Leones 
(PI.  5),  so  called  from  the  six  shield-bearing  lions.  It  was  erected 
in  1460  in  the  most  elaborate  Gothic  style  by  Annequfn  de  Egas  of 
Brussels  (p.  lix)  and  ornamented  by  Juan  Alemdn;  the  upper  part 
was  added  in  the  18th  cent  by  Eugenio  Durango.  The  relief  over 
the  door  is  modern  also.  The  beautiful  bronze  doors  were  executed 
by  Francisco  de  ViUatpando  in  1545-50 ;  the  *  Wood-carvings  on  the 
inside  are  by  Aleas  and  the  Dutchman  Diego  Copin  (p.  liii).  —  At 
the  W.  end  of  the  N.  Side  of  the  cathedral,  adjoining  the  tower,  is  the 
PuB&TA  DE  LA  P&bsbntaoi5n  (PI.  6),  iu  the  best  Renaissance  style, 
constructed  after  1565  by  Castaneda,  Hemdnde%,  Mantano,  and  other 
artists.  Above  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  a  relief  of  the  Presentation. 
—  Farther  to  the  £.  is  the  Puerta  db  Santa  CataiiINa  (PL  7),  dat- 
ing firom  the  16th  century.   The  capital  of  the  middle  pillar  is  adorn- 
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ed  with  a  relief  of  the  burial  of  St.  Oatharine,  above  which  is  a 
portrait  of  the  saint.  Over  the  lintel  is  a  painting  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion by  ImU  de  F«to«co  (1684).  —  The  Pubbta  del  Rbloj  (PI.  8), 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  transept,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  descends,  is 
so  named  from  the  clock  above  it  and  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
Puerta  del  Nino  Perdido  or  de  la  Feria,  because  the  annual  fair  begins 
here.  The  Puerta  itself  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent., 
and  its  reliefs  and  statues  have  an  historical  interest  only ;  above  is 
a  large  rose-window.  Some  additions  were  made  by  Dwrango  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  To  the  left  is  a  square  Tower,  built  by 
Alvar  G6mez  in  1426  and  containing  the  two  large  bells  of  the  clock. 
A  reja  of  1482  extends  between  the  wings :  the  Sagrario  and  Ochavo 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Gapilla  de  San  Pedro  on  the  W. 

The  *Intbbiob  of  the  Cathedral  is  unusually  impressive,  .though 
the  efTect  is  lessened,  especially  on  entering  from  the  W. ,  by  the 
position  of  the  Ooro  (p.  133).  The  stained-glass  ♦Windows,  with 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  hagiology,  coats  of  arms,  and 
portraits ,  are  very  fine.  Those  in  the  nave  were  executed  by  the 
Flemish  masters  ^Maestro  Vidriiro'  Jacob  Dolfm  (1418),  Lut's  and 
Oasquin  ofUtreeht  (1429),  and  Alberto  de  Holanda  (1525);  those  in 
the  aisles  are  by  Nicolds  de  Vergara  and  his  sons  Nicolda  and  Juan 
(1560),  The  masterly  vaulting  is  borne  by  piers  formed  of  clustered 
shafts.  The  floor  is  a  mosaic  of  black  and  white  marble.  —  The  most 
striking  features  of  the  fine  Trarhsepta  are  the  great  rose-windows 
and  the  triforium  running  round  the  walls,  with  niches  and  statues. 
—  Below  the  cathedral  is  an  immense  Crypt^  with  88  massive  piers 
conesponding  to  those  in  the  church  above. 

We  begin  our  detailed  inspection  of  the  church  at  the  ♦♦Ga- 
pilla Mayor,  which  originally  occupied  only  the  first  bay  to  the  E. 
of  the  crossing,  but  afterwards  took  in  the  second  also,  i.e.  the 
former  Capilla  de  los  Reyes  Viejos.  Card.  Ximtfnez  built  the  pre- 
sent capilla  mayor  in  1498-1604,  without  disturbing  the  coffins  of 
the  kings  and  archbishops  buried  below.  The  groining,  the  arches, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  piers  are  richly  gilded ;  the  walls  and  piers 
are  profusely  adorned  with  statues,  columns,  canopies,  angels,  etc. 
Above  runs  a  triforium  with  horseshoe-arches  and  columns,  and  over 
this  are  windows  with  stained  glass.  The  floor  is  a  mosaic  of  red 
and  white  marble.  The  capilla  mayor  is  separated  from  the  transept 
(whence  three  steps  ascend)  by  a  plateresque  reja,  executed  by  Fran^ 
Cisco  de  Villalpando  (1548),  with  reliefs,  coats  of  arms,  candelabra, 
and  a  colossal  crucifix  (p.  liv),  once  silvered  and  gilded.  —  On  the 
walls  and  piers  are  numerous  reliefs  and  statues  in  canopied  niches, 
surrounded  by  gilded  foliage  and  fantastic  creations  of  various 
kinds.  Among  the  statues  is  one  (to  the  left)  of  Martin  Alhaga  or 
Jtfato,  the  Shepherd  of  Las  Navas,  who  showed  Alfonso  VIII.  the 
mountain-path  tl^at  enabled  him  to  re^cl^  the  battlefield  of  Las  Navas 
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de  Tolosa  (p.  326).  To  the  right  is  the  Alfaqui  Abu  Walid,  who  made 
peace  between  Alfonso  VI.  and  Bishop  Bernard ,  when  the  former 
was  incensed  over  the  high-handed  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  their 
mosqne  (p.  130).  —  The  hnge  Retablo  of  the  high-altar,  made  of 
larch- wood,  gilded  and  painted  in  the  richest  Gothic  style,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Eifuique  de  Egos  and  Pedro  Oumiel  (p.  lix)  and  erected  under 
Card.  Ximtfnez.  The  five  stages  represent  scenes  ftom  the  New 
Testament,  the  figures  being  all  life-size.  In  the  middle  is  the 
magnificent  Oustodia  (p.  Ixiv),  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the 
Sagrario  (monstrance).  At  the  top  is  a  colossal  Mt.  Calvary.  — 
Among  the  monuments  (EnterramierUoa)  on  the  walls  is  (left)  the 
Renaissance  tomb  of  Cardinal  Pedro  QonzdUz  de  Mendota  (d.  1495; 
p.  129),  the  so-called  ^Tercir  Rey\  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  with 
a  recumbent  figure  (p.  Ix).  On  the  exterior  of  the  same  wall  is 
an  altar  with  a  medallion  by  Covarrubias,  representing  the  adoration 
of  the  Holy  Cross  held  by  St.  Helen.  —  The  Septdcros  Beales  of  the 
*ReyeB  VicjosV  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  high-altar,  consist  of  richly 
decorated  Qothic  niches,  executed  by  IHego  Copin  (p.  131)  in  1507 
and  containing  the  older  sarcophagi,  on  which  lie  effigies  of  1289. 
On  the  Gospel  side  are  the  tombs  of  Alfonso  VII.  and  the  Infante 
Don  Pedro  de  AguUar,  son  of  Alfonso  XI. ;  on  the  Epistle  side  are 
Saneho  IV,  (el  Bravo)  and  Sancho  III,  (el  Deseado), 

Below  the  capilla  mayor  is  the  entrance  (PI.  9;  usually  closed) 
to  the  Capilla  del  Santo  SepuUsro^  so  called  f^om  a  Deposition  in  the 
Tomb  above  the  high-altar,  carved  by  Diego  Copin  (1514)  and  painted 
by  Juan  de  Borgofia. 

Behind  the  high-altar,  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  capilla  mayor, 
is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Diego  de  Astorgay  including  the  Traa- 
parent  (PI.  10),  a  barbaric  but  extraordinarily  well-executed  'fricas- 
see de  marbre',  completed  by  Narciso  Tomi  in  1732  (comp.  p.  Ixix) 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  opening  by  which  light  is  admitted 
to  the  Camarin  behind  the  high-altar. 

The  ♦Cord  occupies  the  two  bays  of  the  nave  to  the  W.  of  the 
transept,  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  reja  by  Domingo  de 
Cispedes  (1548).  The  floor  is  of  marble,  finely  inlaid.  The  Altar  de 
Prima  is  so  called  because  mass  is  read  here  at  the  first  hour  of  the 
day.  Over  it  is  the  ^Virgen  de  la  Blanca',  a  figure  in  blackened  stone, 
veiled  by  curtains  and  enclosed  by  a  good  reja  by  Franmeo  VilkUpando 
and  Buy  Diaz  del  Corral  (1551-64).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  choir 
are  three  reading-desks  {aXrileSy  p.  Ixiii).  The  two  that  match  were 
executed  by  Nicolds  de  Vergara,  his  like-named  son,  and  Juan  Cor^ 
beUa  (1570),  in  the  shape  of  a  Doric  building  consisting  of  gilded 
bronze  and  iron.  The  third  atril,  called  El  AguUa  from  the  bronze 
eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  is  by  Vtctrite  Salinas  (1646) ;  the 
Gothic  substructure  was  made  by  a  German  artist  in  1425,  and  did 
not  originally  belong  to  It.  —  The  chief  glory  of  the  choir  is,  however, 
•'ts  superb  **8iller{a,  or  stalls,  two  rows  of  which  occupy  the  lower 
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part  of  the  walls.  The  SiOerfa  Baja^  carved  in  walnut-wood  by  the 
^Entallador'  Bodrtgun  in  1495,  consists  of  50  seats  and  5  flights  of 
steps.  The  54  reliefs  above  represent  scenes  in  the  newly  (1492) 
conolnded  conquest  of  Granada.  The  SiUerfa  AUa,  also  of  walnut- 
wood,  elaborately  adorned  with  carving  and  intarsia-work  (emhutt-' 
dos)  and  charming  reliefs  above  the  stalls,  is  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  borne  by  Jasper  columns  with  alabaster  bases  and  capitals, 
and  enriched  with  an  alabaster  frieze  with  portraits  of  the  patri- 
archs (Progenitores  Ghristi).  It  was  finished  in  1543,  the  35  stalls 
on  the  Gospel  side  being  by  Alonso  Berrriguete  and  the  35  stalls  on 
the  Epistle  side  by  Philip  Vigamf.  Of  these  two  axtists  the  inserlp- 
tion  says :  'Gertaverunt  artifloum  Ingenia ;  certabunt  semper  speeta- 
torum  judioia'.  —  The  8Ula  ArzobUpal,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  coro, 
bears  the  arms  of  Card.  Silic^o  and  was  made  by  Bermguete.  Ita 
bronze  columns  support  a  canopy,  above  which  is  a  life-size  alabaster 
group  of  tlie  Transfiguration  on  Mt.  Tabor.  The  back  of  the  throne 
is  embellished  with  a  medallion  in  alabaster  of  the  Virgin  pre- 
senting the  chasuble  to  St.  Ildefonso,  by  Oregorio  Vigamij  a  brother 
of  Philip. 

The  ResptddoB,  or  outer  faces  of  the  side-walls  of  the  coro,  are 
adorned  by  a  Gothio  arcade ,  borne  by  52  columns  of  the  famous 
Toledo  jasper.  Above  the  arcade  are  56  panels  with  reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  executed  about  1380  by  the  unknown 
sculptor  of  the  subjects  on  the  Puerta  del  Reloj  (p.  132)  and  in  the 
cloisters.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  Traseoro,  or  back  of  the  choir, 
is  a  medallion  by  Alonso  Bermguete j  representing  God  the  Father 
surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  To  the  right  and  left 
are  alabaster  statues  of  Innocence  and  Guilt  (Inocenda  and  Culpajy 
by  Nicolds  de  Vergara  (ca.  1550). 

We  now  begin  our  inspection  of  the  side-chapels  and  subsidiary 
buildings  at  the  Gafilla  MozAbabe  (PI.  11),  in  the  S.W.  tower, 
where  divine  service  is  celebrated  daily  at  8.30  a.m.  in  summer  and 
9.30  a.m.  in  winter  according  to  the  Visigothlc  or  Mozarabie  ritual. 
This  ritual  differs  from  the  *Latin'  in  thirteen  points  (which  may  be 
found  detailed  in  Parra^s  'Gompendio  del  Toledo  en  la  mano'),  and 
down  to  1851  was  observed  also  in  six  of  the  city  parochial  churches. 
The  chapel  was  built  for  Card.  Xim^nez  by  Enrique  de  Egos  in  1604. 
The  upper  part  is  by  Juan  de  Arteaga  and  Francisco  de  Vargas  (1 519)  •, 
the  cupola  was  added  by  Jorge  Manuel  Theotoc6puli  (p.  131)  in  1626. 
The  fine  reja  is  by  Juan  Francis  (1524).  Above  the  altar  to  the  right 
is  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sent  from  Rome  by  Card.  Loren- 
zana  (1794).  The  fresco  in  front  of  us,  by  Juan  de  Borgofia  (1514), 
represents  scenes  from  the  capture  of  Oran  (1509),  at  which  Card. 
Xim^nez  was  present.  To  the  right  he  is  seen  embarking  at  Car- 
tagena, and  to  the  left  landing  at  Mers-el-Kebir.  In  the  centre 
is  the  storming  of  Oran.    The  large  reading-desks  should  be  noticed. 

The  Gapilla  db  San  Euoknio  (PI.  15)  is  enclosed  by  a  fine 
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reja  by  Enrique  de  Egos  (1600)  and  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Eugen- 
ius  by  Diego  Copm  (1517)  and  an  altar-piece  with  paintings  from 
the  life  of  Christ  by  Juan  de  Borgona  (1516).  To  the  left  is  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Fernando  del  Castillo  (d.  1521),  with  his  ef&gy  in  alabaster ; 
to  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  the  AlguacU  Femdn  Quditl  (d.  1278),  in 
the  Mndejar  style. 

On  the  -wall  of  the  aisle  beyond  the  chapel  of  San  Eugenie  is  the 
so-called  CristohalSn,  a  colossal  figure  (46  ft.  high)  of  St.  Chris- 
topher (Cri8t6bal),  painted  at  an  early  period  and  restored  by  G'a- 
hrid  de  Bueda  in  1638.  —  We  next  pass  the  Puerta  de  los  Leones 
(PI.  5 ;  p.  131)  and  reach  the  Gothic  Capilla  de  Santa  JLueia  (PI.  16), 
the  pation-saint  of  the  blind,  erected  in  the  iSth  cent.;  Ur  the  left 
of  the  entrance  is  a  painting  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  Caravaggio, 
to  the  right  St  Bartholomew  by  MaeUa  (1786).  ~  The  CapiUa  de 
Beyes  Viejos  (PI.  17),  founded  in  1290  as  the  Capilla  del  Espfritu 
Smto  (comp.  p.  132),  has  a  beautiful  reja  by  Domingo  de  CSspedes 
(1629).  The  three  retablos  on  the  £.  side,  by  Francisco  Comontes 
(1589),  contain  pictures  by  Juan  Alf6n  (1418).  ■—  The  door  ad- 
joining the  Capilla  de  San  Nieolds  (PL  21)  leads  to  the  — 

**  Sala  Oafituulb,  erected  in  1504-12  by  Pedro  Oumiel  and 
Enrique  de  Egos.  Through  a  handsome  portal  by  Diego  Copin  (1510) 
we  enter  the  Antesalaj  with  a  marble  floor,  an  artesonado  ceiling 
by  Francisco  de  Lara  (1611),  and  a  plateresque  frieze  by  Juan  de  Bor^ 
gona.  By  the  N.  wall  is  a  cupboard  or  wardrobe  by  Gregorio  Pardo 
(1661) ;  that  by  the  S.  wall  is  by  QregoHo  L6pe%  Dwrango  (1780> 
—  The  portal  leading  hence  to  the  Chapter  Boom  proper ,  executed 
by  Pablo  sjid.  Bernardino  Bonifacio  in  1510,  is  in  the  Mudejar  style. 
The  Sala  Capitular  is  a  beautiful  square  room,  with  a  superb  arte- 
sonado ceiling,  painted  in  red,  blue,  and  gold,  which  was  begun 
by  Diego  L6pe%  de  Arenas  of  Seville  and  finished  by  Francisco 
de  Lara  In  1608.  The  painting  and  the  frieze  are  by  Luis  de 
Medina  and  Alfonso  8dnehe%  (1510).  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
a  celebrated  series  of  13  ^Frescoes  by  Juan  de  Borgona  (comp. 
p.  Ixxt).  On  the  entrance- wall  is  the  Last  Judgment  (Ju(eio  Fin6l); 
opposite  wall.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Pietli,  and  Resurrection ;  right 
wall.  Conception ,  Nativity ,  Presentation,  and  Annunciation ;  left 
wall.  Visitation,  drcumcision.  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Presentation  of  the  Chasuble  to  St.  Ildefonso.  Below  these  paintings 
is  a  series  of  'portraits*  of  the  archbishops,  also  by  Juan  de  Borgona. 
The  stalls  were  carved  by  Francisco  de  Lara  in  1612;  the  archiepis- 
copal  throne  in  the  middle  is  by  Diego  Copin  (1614).  Above  the 
latter  is  an  attractive  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ,  by  a 
Ftemish'SparUsh  Master  of  about  1600. 

The- •Capilla  db  San  Ildbponso  (PI.  23)  was  founded  by 
Archbishop  Rodrigo  and  renewed  in  the  14th  cent,  by  Cardinal  GU 
de  Albomot  (p.  xMii).  The  two  richly  adorned  piers  at  the  entrance 
are  generally  surrounded  by  kneeling  worshippers,  especially  that 
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to  the  left,  wMch  supports  a  piece  of  maible  from  tlie  column  of  the 
Virgin  at  Saragossa  (p.  205).  —  The  costly  marhle  altar  at  the  £.  end 
has  little  artistic  merit  (1783).  The  chapel  contains  numerous 
tombs.  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  stands  the  Monument  of  Card. 
Albomoz  (d.  1364,  at  Yiterbo).  By  the  right  wall  is  the  tomb  of 
Alonso  CarriUo  de  Albomoz,  Bishop  of  Avila  (d.  1614),  executed 
by  Pedro  L6pez  de  Tejada  in  1545  in  the  richest  Renaissance  style. 
Adjacent  are  those  of  his  brother  Inigo  Ldpes  CarriUo  de  Mendota, 
Viceroy  of  Sardinia  (killed  in  1491  at  the  siege  of  Qranada),  with 
a  recumbent  marble  effigy,  and  of  ArehbUhop  Ocupar  de  Borja  (d. 
1645).  On  the  left  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Papal 
Legate  AUJandro  Frumento  (d.  1680).  Adjoining  the  high-altar  is 
that  of  Arehbp.  Juan  Martinez  de  Contrerae  (d.  1434). 

The  *  Gapilla  db  Santiago  (PI.  24)  was  erected  in  1435,  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Ganterbuiy 
(1177),  by  Count  Alvaro  de  Luna(jp.  40).  He  fitted  it  up  as  his 
family  burial-chapel ,  and  adorned  it  in  the  most  elaborate  Qothic 
style  (p.  xlviii).  The  high-altar,  executed  in  1498  by  Saneho  de 
Zamora,  Juan  de  Segovia,  and  Pedro  Oumiel,  includes  an  equestriaa 
statue  of  St.  James  the  Elder  and  a  portrait  of  the  founder  (as  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago).  Above  the  altar  is  a  reUef  of  St. 
James  fighting  the  Moors.  The  six  magnificent  Gothic  *Tombs  of 
Carrara  marble  were  executed  by  Pablo  Ortitz  (p.  Iviii)  in  1488  at 
the  order  of  Dona  Maria  de  Luna,  daughter  of  Count  Alvaro.  In 
the  middle  are  the  much  damaged  monuments  of  Alvaro  de  Luna^ 
recumbent  and  clad  in  full  armour  with  the  mantle  of  the  Order 
of  Santiago,  and  his  wife  Dona  Juana  Pimentel  (d.  1488).  At  each 
corner  of  Alvaro^  s  tomb  kneels  a  knight  of  Santiago,  and  at  his  feet 
is  a  kneeling  page  holding  a  helmet.  At  the  comers  of  his  wife's 
tomb  are  four  Franciscan  monks,  aTlier  feet  a  waiting-woman  with 
a  book.  In  recesses  in  the  left  wall  are  the  tomb  of  Arehbp.  Juan  de 
Cerezuela  (d.  1442),  maternal  uncle  of  Don  Alvaro,  and  Arehbp. 
Pedro  de  Luna  (d.  1414),  his  uncle  on  the  father's  side.  By  the 
wall  to  the  right  reposes  his  son  Juan  de  Luna,  Conde  de  SantUtebany 
and  a  nameless  kinsman. 

The  passage  between  the  chapels  of  Santiago  and  Santa  Leooadia 
leads  to  the  highly  interesting  ♦Capilla  db  Retbs  Nubvos  (PI.  27 ; 
adm.  till  9  a.m.  only  in  summer  and  10  in  winter),  so  called  from 
the  later  line  of  kings  descended  from  the  illegitimate  Henry  II., 
who  killed  his  brother  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  396).  The  chapel  was 
originally  built  in  the  N.  aisle,  on  the  site  of  the  Capilla  de  la 
Descension  (p.  138)j  the  present  handsome  Renaissance  structure 
was  erected  by  Alonso  de  Covarrubias  (p.  liii)  in  1534.  The  fine 
Portal,  flanked  by  two  armed  shield-bearers,  leads  into  an  Ante- 
Capilla,  through  which  we  enter  the  chapel  proper,  consisting  of 
three  bays.  In  the  first  of  these  are  a  Portuguese  standard,  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Tore  (1476),  and  an  old  suit  of  armour  worn  by 
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the  standard-bearer  Duarte  de  Almeida.  In  thd  second  bay,  beyond 
the  reja  by  Domingo  de  CSspedes,  is  the  SiUeriOj  above  which,  on 
each  side,  are  two  ^Niches,  elaborately  framed  and  containing  the 
sarcophagi  and  effigies  of  the  kings.  To  the  right  are  Henry  II, 
himself  (d.  1378)  and  his  wife  Dona  Juana  (d.  1381);  to  the  left 
are  Henry  III,  (d.  1407)  and  his  wife  Dona  CataUna  Aleneaatre 
(i.e,  *of  Lancaster' ;  d.  1418),  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  similar 
niches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar  lie  John  I,  (d.  1390),  son  of 
Henry  II.,  and  his  wife  Leonora  (d.  1382),  both  by  Jorge  de  Con^ 
if  eras.  In  the  comer  to  the  right,  by  the  tomb  of  Juana,  is  a  kneel- 
ing figure,  by  Jvuin  de  Borgona,  of  John  II,  (d.  1464),  the  builder  of 
the  'old  chapel',  who  is  buried  in  the  Cartiya  de  Miraflores  (p.  37). 

The  set  of  apartments  we  next  visit  —  the  Sacristfa,  Yestuario, 
Cuarto  de  la  Custodia,  Ochavo,  and  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Sagrario 
—  were  built  by  Nieolda  de  Vergara  the  Yovnger  in  1692-1616,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  hospital.  —  The  entrance  to  the  SAO&iSTfA  is 
beyond  the  Gap.  del  Gristo  de  la  Golumna  (PI.  26).  From  the  Ante- 
Sacrietia  we  pass  through  a  fine  portal ,  the  doors  of  which  (26  ft. 
high)  are  by  Diego  Ouillen,  into  the  large  Saldn  de  la  Sacriatfa, 
containing  several  good  paintings.  The  admirable  altar-piece,  the 
'Expolio  de  Jesus',  or  the  Saviour  being  stripped  of  his  raiment  on 
Mt.  Calvary,  Is  an  early  work  (1577-79)  of  Dom,  Theotoc6puli 
(el  Oreco;  see  p.  147).  Other  paintings  are  by  Ooya  (p.  xoii  j  Betrayal 
of  Ghrist),  OrrerUe,  etc.  The  ceiling  (Miracle  of  San  Ildefonso)  is 
,Luea  Oiordano'a  best  fresco  in  Spain.  The  last  archway  on  the  £. 
wall  contains  the  tomb  of  Gard.  Luis  Marfa  de  Borbdn  (d.  1823), 
by  Salvatierra,  —  The  door  in  the  E.  wall  leads  to  the  Vbstuaeio, 
the  groining  of  which  was  painted  in  1671  by  Claudio  Coello  and  Jo«^ 
Donoeo,  Some  of  the  vestments  are  very  handsomely  embroidered. 
Among  the  paintings  here  are :  Luca  Oiordano,  Baptism  of  Ghrist ; 
Titian  (7),  Grucifixion;  Van  Dj/cfc  (?) ,  Pope  Clement  Vn.;  Fran- 
cesco BaeeanOy  Circumcision ;  Bubene,  Madonna  and  saints ;  Quido 
Benij  SS.  Charles  Borromseus  and  Philip  Neri;  G'ueretno,  David; 
Dom.  TheotocdjmU,  St.  Francis.  —  The  Yestuario  is  adjoined  by  the 
CuABTODBLA  GvsTODiA,  formerly  the  cathedral  treasury  (seep.  138), 
containing  pictures  by  Van  Dyek,  Carlo  Maratta,  and  others.  —  A 
door  in  the  W.  wall  of  the  sacristy  leads  to  the  Ochavo  (* octagon'), 
eontaining  the  Belicario  or  collection  of  relics. 

The  Capilla  de  la  Yibobn  del  Saq&abio  (PI.  28)  contains  a 
highly  venerated  figure  of  the  Yirgin,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
valuable  jewellery.  —  In  the  N.  ambulatory  of  the  apse,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Cap.  de  Santa  Marina,  is  the  tomb  of  Archbp,  Luis 
Femdnde%  Portoearrero  (d.  1709),  the  'KingMaker',  marked  by  a 
brass  bearing  the  inscription:  *Hic  jacet  pulvis  cinis  et  nihiP. 

We  now  pass  the  Puerta  del  Reloj  (PI.  8;  p.  132)  and  enter  the  N. 
aisle,  off  which  opens  the  large  Gothic  Cafilla  deSan  Pbdbo(P1.  29), 
now  used  as  a  parish-church.    It  was  built  by  Archbp,  Saneho  de 
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BojM  (d.  1422)  and  was  restored  at  the  end  of  the  18tb  eentury. 
On  the  left,  above  the  sillerfa,  is  the  fine  monnment  of  the  arch- 
bishop, which  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.  The  pic- 
tores  are  by  Bayeu,  -^  Passing  the  Paerta  de  Santa  Catalina  (PL  7 ; 
p.  132)  and  the  CaptUa  de  la  Vkgtn  de  la  Piedad  (PI.  30),  we  reach 
the  Ct^iUa  de  la  Pila  BautisnuU  (PI.  31),  or  baptistry,  with  a  hand- 
some portal  and  a  reja  by  Domingo  de  (Xipedea.  The  bronze  font 
(pila)  and  the  two  rotables  on  the  side-walls  are  by  Franeiaeo  de 
Amberea,  —  In  front  of  the  altar  of  the  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  la  AntigvM  (Pi.  32)  it  was  castomary  to  consecrate  the  Spanish 
banners  nsed  in  the  wars  with  the  Moors.  —  We  now  enter  the  — 

Oapilla  de  San  Juam  (PI.  34),  which  is  on  the  lowest  story  of 
the  N.W.  tower  and  is  called  also  the  Cap,  de  la  Torre  and  Cap.  de 
l08  Can6nigo8,  It  was  bnilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1537  et  seq. 
by  Alonto  de  Covarrubias.  The  fine  portal  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of 
Christ  and  St.  Peter  (Domine,  qoo  vadis?).  The  interior  was  remod- 
elled in  1890,  and  now  contains  the  *Catsbdbal  Tbbasubt  (Las 
AlhajM  =  jewels). 

The  chief  treatare  is  the  famous  *  Gusto  dia  executed  by  Enrique  de 
-Arvhe  (p.  Izir)  for  Card.  Xim^nez  in  1534.  This  is  nearly  10  ft.  high,  weighs 
878  Iba.,  and  is  decorated  vrith  260  silver-gilt  statuettes.  The  monstrance  it 
enshrines,  weighing  4  lbs.,  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  first  gold  that  Colum- 
bus brought  from  ithe  New  World.  Here  also  is  kept  the  wardrobe  of 
the  Virg«n  del  Bagrario  (p.  137)^  the  Cnu  de  la  Manga^  made  by  Cfregorio 
de  Varona  (16th  cent);  the  OuMn,  or  archieplscopal  cross,  which  Card. 
Mendosa  planted  o^  the  Alhambra  on  Jan.  2nd,  1493;  four  Oeographteai 
Olobee ;  a  sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  Alfonso  VI. ;  the  BiWa  de  Oro, 
in  8  vols.  (12th  cent.);  a  statuette  of  St.  Francis  by  Fedro  de  Mtna  (p.  Ixix);* 
a  marble  figure  of  8t.  Leocadia,  half  life-size,  by  AU  B&rruguete  (p.  Iziii); 
two  silver  reliefs  with  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Death  of^ Darius, 
ascribed  to  BenoenutQ  Cs{Mu'(?);  etc. 

The  small  Cafilla  db  la  Dbsobn8i6n  db  Nxjbstba  Sbno&a 
(Pi.  35)  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal  Gothic  tower  erected  in  1601 
on  the  site  of  the  high-altar  of  the  oldest  church,  where,  on  Dec. 
18th,  666,  according  to  the  legend,  the  Virgin  presented  St  Ilde- 
fonso,  the  champion  of  the  ^Inmaculada  Gonoepol6n',  with  the  casulla 
or  chasuble,  as  is  represented  in  the  medallion  above  the  altar.  At 
the  back  of  the  chapel,  behind  a  grating  in  a  marble  frame,  is  a 
stone  on  which  the  Virgin  stood ;  it  is  much  worn  by  the  fingers  of 
the  devout,  which  are  thrust  through  the  grating  and  then  kissed. 

The  Gothic  Cloiiteri,  begun  in  1389,  are  most  conveniently  entered 
by  the  Puerta  del  MoUete  (PI.  M)  on  the  W.  side,  where  ^molletes' 
(rolls)  used  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  The  Clau$tro  Bajo  (lower 
cloister)  is  embellished  with  frescoes  by  Frandeco  Bayeu,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  lives  of  Eulogius,  Eugenius,  Gasilda,  and 
other  saints.  The  twelfth  fresco,  showing  St.  Leocadia  brought  to 
trial,  is  by  Maella,  On  a  column  in  the  middle  of  the  £.  walk  is  a 
marble  cylinder  with  an  inscription  referring  to  the  foundation  of 
the  earliest  Christian  church  (comp.  p.  130).  Adjacent  is  a  large 
doorway  leading  to  the  8ala  CapUular  de  Verano,  or  summer  chapter- 
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house,  built  in  the  15th  cent,  hy  Card.  Xim^iiez  (closed).  In  the 
N.E.  angle  lies  the  CapiUa  de  San  Bias  (PI.  36),  containing  the  tomh 
of  its  founder,  Card.  Pedro  Tenorio  (d.  1399),  and  having  its  groin- 
ing adorned  with  frescoes  in  the  style  of  Giotto  (p.  Ixxi).  —  To 
reach  the  Claustro  Alto,  or  upper  cloisters,  "we  pass  through  the  door 
(No.  1)  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  (see  helow)  and  through  an 
archway  uniting  the  palace  with  the  cloisters.  Off  the  cloisters  open 
a  number  of  rooms  known  as  the  Clavertas ;  here,  too,  are  kept  the 
Monumento  used  in  Holy  Week,  and  the  Oigantonea  de  Tarasca,  or 
grotesque  figures  carried  through  the  streets  in  procession  (the  Ana 
Bolena,  the  dragon  Tarasca,  etc.). 

The  Chapter  Library  {BibUoUca  del  CabUdo;  PI.  D,  4),  founded  by  Card. 
Tenorio  in  1380,  contains  valuable  MSS.  and  specimens  of  early  printing. 
It  is  entered  from  the  E.  side  of  the  Glaustro  Bajo,  but  a  special  permission 
is  required  from  the  librarian  (Plaza  del  Juego  de  Pelota  11). 

A  fine  yiew  is  obtained  from  the  North  Tower  (p.  131 ;  adm.  after 
10.30  a.m.,  50  c. ;  entr.  by  door  No.  1  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace). 

Among  its  bells  is  the  famous  Campana  Oorda,  weighing  nearly  two 
tons  and  cast  by  Al^andro  Gargollo  in  1763.  This  has  been  cracked  by 
a  too  violent  use  of  the  clapper  (badtiuo)y  which  here  rests  on  the  floor. 
The  Gorda  is  surrounded  by  eight  other  bells,  and  farther  up  are  two  more. 
In  another  stage  is  the  huge  Matraca  (wooden  rattle),  which  is  used  con- 
tinuously from  Maundy  Thursday  till  high-mass  on  the  Saturday  before 
Easter  instead  of  the  bells.  At  the  top  is  the  CimbaMlo  or  Etquildn,  used 
for  summoning  the  canons  (prebendados). 

Opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Falacio  Arzo- 
bispal  (PI.  D,  5),  or  Archbishop's  Palace,  of  no  interest  apart  from 
the  BibUoieca  Provindal  on  the  groundfloor  (open  9-2). 

The  palace  bounds  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Plazubla  dbl  Attjn- 
TAMiBNTo,  which  affords  the  best  view  of  the  cathedral,  including 
the  Mozarabic  Chapel  with  its  cupola  and  the  open-work  steeple.  — 
To  the  S.W.  rises  the  — 

Ayuntamiento  (PI.  D,  5),  or  city-hall,  built  in  the  15th  cent, 
and  remodelled  in  the  17th  by  Dom,  TheotocdpuU;  it  has  a  handsome 
facade  in  the  classical  style.  The  entrance  is  on  the  N.W.  side.  On 
the  wall  of  the  staircase  are  inscribed  the  following  verses  by  Odmes 
Manrique  (gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground,  now  hard  to  decipher) : 
^Nobla  diteretos  varones  'Good  gentlemen  with  high  forbears, 

Que  gobtmdit  a  Toledo,         Who  govern  Toledo  city, 
En  aquettos  etcahnes  As  you  ascend  these  civic  stairs, 

Desechad  las  (^fieiones,  Abandon  all  nepotic  cares, 

Codicioi,  ttmor  y  miedo.  Fear,  greed,  and  undue  pity. 

Por  lot  eomvnes  prowehoe       Think  only  of  the  Staters  behoof, 
Ikj'ad  lot  particttlaree;  Kot  of  the  gain  that  lureth; 

JPuet  ot  flto  Diet  pilaret         Since  you're  the  pillars  of  the  roof 
J)e  tan  riquUimot  teehoty         Which  God  provides,  be  yours  the  proof 
Estad  firmet  p  dereehot.^         That  honour  still  endureth". 

Here  also  are  two  portraits  of  Charles  11.  and  his  wife  Marianne 
of  Neuberg,  by  Carreno,  The  Sala  Capitular  contains  fine  'azulejos' 
and  some  battle-scenes.  —  The  balcony  affords  a  good  view  of  the 
cathedral. 
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The  CalU  de  Santa  Itabel  leads  to  the  6.  from  the  Plasuela  del  Ayunta- 
niiento  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the  alleged  Palace  of  Ptier  the  CrwA  (?; 
p.  136).  The  old  portal,  in  the  Mudejar  style,  is  immured  opposite,  in  the 
Contmto  de  Santa  Isabel  (PI.  7 ;  D,  6).  —  The  church  of  San  Andres  (PI.  D,  6) 
has  a  Gothic  apse  and  contains  a  retahlo  with  paintings  hy  FraneUeo  de 
Amberet  (p.  Ixxiy). 

S.  North-Eastem  and  Northern  Quarters  of  the  City. 

The  animated  Callb  del  Combbcio  (PL  D,  E,  4),  a  business 
street  beginning  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  leads  to  the  Plaza 
DE  ZocoDOYEB  (PI.  E,  4),  the  focBS  of  the  city's  life.  The  name 
ZocodoYer  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  SUk,  a  market  (comp. 
p.  452).  In  the  arcades  of  the  large  buildings  surrounding  it  are 
several  caf^s  (p.  127).  —  The  Galle  de  Yenancio  Gonzalez  runs 
hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Miradero  (p.  141),  and  the  Guesta  del  Alegar 
to  the  S.  to  the  AlcHzar  (p.  148).  The  Areo  de  la  Sangre  de  CrUto, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  plaza,  leads  to  the  — 

Callb  de  Gebyantbs  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  which  descends  to  the  Tagus. 
To  the  right  in  this  street  is  the  Posada  de  la  Sangre^  formerly 
called  the  Mesdn  del  SevillanOj  in  which  Cervantes  lived;  it  has- 
a  quaint  court.  To  the  left  is  the  old  ^Hospital  de  Santa  Cruz 
(PI.  E,  3,  4;  visitors  admitted,  fee  25-50  c),  built  by  Enrique  de 
Egos  in  1494-1514  for  Card.  Pedro  Mendoza;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  cross  and  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance (p.  Hi).  Its  prototype  was  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Santa  Cruz 
at  Yalladolld,  and  it  served  itself  in  turn  as  the  model  of  the  Colegio 
de  Santiago  at  Salamanca.  One  of  the  finest  features  is  the  Portal, 
constructed  of  *piedra  blanca  de  la  Rosa'  and  marble.  It  is  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  over  it  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  with  St.  Helena  to  the  right,  and  the  kneeling  cardinal  and 
St.  Peter  to  the  left.  The  fine  PaUo  has  double  rows  of  arcades.  The 
Staircase,  with  handsome  balustrades  and  a  wooden  ceiling  in  the 
plateresque  style,  should  also  be  noticed.  The  Church  has  a  fine 
carved  wooden  ceiling.  The  hospital  paitially  collapsed  In  1906, 
but  is  now  under  restoration  and  will  be  adapted  for  the  Museo 
(p.  144)  and  the  Biblioteca  Provincial  (p.  139). 

Beyond  the  hospital  the  street  descends,  bending  to  the  right, 
to  the  Puerta  de  Doee  CarUos  (PI.  F,  4)  and  the  gorge  of  the  Tagus. 
To  the  right,  below,  are  the  ruins  of  an  Acuedueto  Romano  (PI.  F, 
4,  6).  —  Following  the  city-walls  towards  the  N.,  we  pass  the 
Turbina  Vargas  (PI.  F,  4),  or  municipal  pumping  apparatus,  which 
replaces  the  unsuccessful  Artificio,  built  by  Juanelo  Twrriano  (p.  144) 
in  1568.   Opposite  are  the  municipal  electric  works. 

The  *Fnente  de  Alcantara  (PI.  F,  3),  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  city,  in  front  of  the  Puerta  de  Alcdntara,  spans  the  Tagus  in  one 
large  and  one  smaller  arch,  and  has  a  tower  at  each  end.  It  is  of 
Moorish  origin  (Arab,  al  kantara  =  bridge),  but  the  present  struc- 
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tore  dates  mainly  from  tlie  time  of  Alfonso  the  Learned  (1268) 
and  Archbishop  Pedro  Tenorio  (1380).  On  the  W.  tower  (1484)  is  a 
small  statue  of  St.  Ildefonso  by  Berruguete,  with  an  inscription  of 
Philip  n.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  enjoy  a  striking  view  of  the  Tagus 
and  of  the  city,  dominated  by  the  Alcllzar.  —  On  the  heights  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  the  CaatiUo  de  San  Ser^ 
vando  (PI.  F,  3),  erected  by  Alfonso  VL  to  protect  the  convent  of 
that  name  and  the  city,  and  renewed  by  Alfonso  Vin.  (view).  The 
PcLseo  de  la  Rosa  leads  from  the  bridge  to  the  rail,  station  (^Estacidn 
delFerrocarrilfl^L  F,  3). 

In  the  Hverta  del  Rey^  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station  and  close  to  the  river, 
is  the  so-called  Pakxeio  de  OcUiana,  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  bailding,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  mythical  King  OcUafre  for  his  daughter 
GaUana^  the  equally  mythical  lady-love  of  Charlemagne.  —  It  is  referred 
to  by  Sancho  Fanza  (*Don  Quixote*,  chap.  65). 

From  the  Alcantara  bridge  we  ascend  to  the  N.W.  by  the  broad 
road  on  the  right  bank  which  passes  below  the  oldest  Moorish  walls 
(left)  and  then  skirts  the  more  recent  city-walls  (right),  constructed 
by  King  Wamba  (p.  128)  to  include  the  suburb  (arrabal)  of  Anie- 
queruela.  In  about  10  min.  we  reach  the  old  *Faerta  del  Sol 
(PI.  D,  3),  a  structure  in  the  Mudejar  style,  with  two  towers,  pro- 
bably built  about  1100  and  recently  restored.  The  sculptures  on  the 
W.  side  belong  to  a  later  period ;  they  represent  St.  Ildefonso  re- 
ceiving the  chasuble  (p.  138),  and,  above,  the  Punishment  of  an 
alguacil  (captain  of  the  castlej  who  was  executed  by  Ferdinand  III. 
Ascent  of  the  gate,  see  p.  14!^.  —  A  little  farther  up  is  the  Puerta 
de  Alarcones  (PI.  D,  3),  above  which  is  the  Miradero  (PI.  D,  E,  3), 
a  promenade  commanding  a  beautiful  view.  The  buildings  to  the 
E.  of  the  Miradero  occupy  the  site  of  King  Wamba's  palace. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  the  Calle  Real  del  Arrabal  (PI.  D,  3) 
descends  to  the  N.E.  to  the  old  church  of  SarUiago  del  Arrabal  (PI.  G, 
D,  3),  built  in  the  Mudejar  style  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VI.,  renewed 
in  the  13th  cent.,  and  partly  modernized  in  the  interior  in  1790. 
It  possesses  a  well-preserved  Moorish  tower.  Farther  on  is  the 
Fnerta  ViBagra  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  a  double  gateway,  built  in  1660  and 
restored  in  1576.  On  the  outside  of  the  N.  gate  is  the  double  eagle  of 
Charles  V.  j  on  the  inside  is  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Berruguete  (or 
Monegro).  — We  next  traverse  the  attractive  Paseo  de  Madrid  (PL  C, 
D,  2),  which  contains  a  few  statues  of  the  Madrid  ^reyes'  (p.  95)  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  to  the  W.  and  E.  of  the  city-walls 
and  the  vega.  At  the  N.  end  of  it  lies  the  huge  Hoipital  de  Ban  Juan 
Bautiita  (PL  D,  1 ;  fee  30  c),  generally  known  as  Hosp,  de  Afuera 
('outside'),  built  by  Bartolome  de  Bustamante  (p.  liv)  in  1641  et 
seq.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  From  the  N.  side  of  the  fine  Patio^ 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  colonnade,  we  pass  through  a 
Renaissance  portal  by  Berruguett  into  the  Chapel,  which  is  really  a 
large  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
dome.  Below  the  dome  is  the  monument  of  the  founder,  A&p.  Jvxm 
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de  Tavera,  by  Berruguete(y.  Ixiii),  who  died  in  this  hospital  in  1561. 
—  To  the  E.  of  the  hospital  lies  the  suburb  of  CovaehueUu ,  the 
houses  of  which  conceal  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre  (PI. 
1;D,  1). 

The  Fuerta  Yisagra  Antigua  (PL  G,3),  now  closed,  is  an  ancient  Arab 
gate  of  the  9th  cent,  and  has  preserved  its  original  form  almost  unaltered. 
It  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  modem  Paerta  Yisagra  and  is  reached 
by  skirting  the  outside  of  the  city-wall.  —  From  this  point  a  broad  road, 
planted  with  trees,  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Puerta  da  Cambrdn  (p.  146). 
Above  this  road,  on  the  left,  are  the  Diputacidn  Provindai  (PI.  C,  S),  with 
some  remains  of  the  Jtdaee  of  the  Burffoty  and  the  Hospital  de  Demmiee 
(PI.  B,  S,  1),  generally  known  as  El  Nundo  and  called  by  Cervantes  the 
Oasa  del  Nuncio.  —  Another  road  leads  to  the  W.  from  the  Paerta  Visagra 
Antigua  to  the  Weapon  Factory  (p.  146),  passing  some  insignificant  Roman 
Ruin*  (PI.  B,  3,  S),  which  may  be  those  of  a  circus. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  we  now  turn  to  the  S.  W.  and  re-enter 
the  inner  town  by  the  Fiierta  del  Oristo  de  la  Lux  (PI.  2;  D,  3).  A 
little  way  up  the  hill  is  the  ruinous  ermita  of  — 

*E1  Criito  de  la  Lux  (PI.  D,  3;  adm.  i/2  p.),  a  small  but  inter- 
esting mosque  (mesquita)  which  in  the  Christian  period  was  enlarged 
on  the  £.  side,  built,  according  to  the  Moorish  brick-inscription 
on  the  facade,  in  922,  and  incorporating  some  columns  from  a 
more  ancient  Visigothic  church  (comp.  pp.  1,  Ixxl).  The  horseshoe 
arches,  the  vaulting,  the  arcades  over  the  main  arches,  the  win- 
dows, and  other  details  all  resemble  those  of  the  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova. The  name  is  derived  from  a  legend  which  relates  how  the  horse 
of  the  Cid,  on  the  entry  of  Alfonso  VI.,  knelt  down  opposite  the 
mosque  and  refused  to  move  from  the  spot.  The  wall  opposite  was 
then  opened  and  a  niche  revealed,  containing  a  crucifix  and  a 
lighted  lamp  from  the  original  Yislgothlc  church.  The  king  thereu- 
pon celebrated  in  this  mosque  the  first  mass  said  in  the  conquered 
city  (May  26th,  1086).  — From  the  court  of  the  church  the  conseije 
leads  us  to  the  top  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (p.  141),  the  works  of  which 
afford  an  interesting  idea  of  the  art  of  fortification  in  the  middle 
ages.   Extensive  view  from  the  flat  roof. 

From  the  Cristo  de  la  Luz  the  steep  Cubsta  ue  Ca&mblitos 
(fine  court  at  No.  5)  ascends  to  the  S.W.  to  the  church  of  San  Vi-- 
cente  Anejo  (PI.  D,  4),  in  the  small  plazuela  of  that  name,  and  to 
the  Aeademia  de  Dibujo  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  or  academy  of  art,  with  a 
vestibule  borne  by  huge  Ionic  granite  columns.  The  collections 
are  unimportant.  Part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  an  Inttituto 
de  Segunda  Ensenansaj  or  grammar-school. 

yarrow  and  tortuous  lanes  lead  up  and  down  from  the  Plasuela  de 
San  Vicente  to  the  N.W.  to  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  ol  Boal  (PI.  G,  S)« 
the  handsome  portico  of  which  is  borne  by  four  columns.  To  the  W.  is 
a  wall  with  bells.  The  interior  contains  nothing  of  interest.  The  grated 
room  to  the  W.  is  picturesquely  filled  before  9  a.m.  with  the  kneeling  figures 
of  white-robed  Dominican  nuns. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  W.  of  the  Art  Academy,  at  No.  9 
Calle  de  la  Misericordia,  lies  the  Salto  deXesa  (PI.  4,  C,  4;  adm. 
1  p.)}  containing  a  fine  room  in  the  Mudejar  style  (66  ft.  long, 
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23  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  Mgli),  with  ricli  arabesque  decoration  and  a 
beautiful  artesonado  ceiling.  The  building  probably  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.   Comp.  p.  1. 

A  litUe  to  the  W.  is  the  Plazuela  de  Padilla  (PI.  G,  4),  where  stood 
the  house  (torn  down  by  Charles  V.  in  1622)  of  Juan  de  J'ticUlla^  the  cel- 
ebrated leader  of  the  Comnneros  (p.  60),  and  his  wife  Mctrla.  ■—  By  fol- 
lowing the  Gaesta  de  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo  at  Ihe  N.W.  angle  of  this 
plaxuela  and  then  taking  the  first  turning  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  church 
of  Banto  Domingo  el  Antiguo  (PI.  G,  4),  restored  in  1575  et  seq.,  for  which 
Theotocdpuli  painted  an  Assumption  (now  in  Pau). 

To  the  S.£.  of  the  Casa  de  Mesa,  via  the  Galle  de  San  Roman  and 
the  Calle  de  San  Pedro  Martir,  we  reach  the  church  of  San  Juan 
Bautiata  (PI.  C,  D,  4,  6).  Then  we  may  either  descend  to  the  S.W. 
through  the  Galle  de  Alfonso  Doce  and  the  Galle  de  la  Gampana  to 
Santo  TomS(Bee  below),  or  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  through  the  Callej6n 
de  Jesus  y  Marfa  and  the  Galle  de  la  Giudad,  to  the  Plazuela  del 
Ayuntamiento  (p.  139). 

.    8.  Weitem  and  South -Weitern  Quarteri  of  ihe  City. 

To  reach  the  S.W.  part  of  the  city  from  the  Plazuela  del  Ayunta- 
miento (p.  139),  we  follow  the  Galle  de  la  Giudad,  beginning 
opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  then  turn  to  the 
left  into  the  Calle  de  la  Trinidad,  and  follow  it  to  the  Galle  Santo 
ToMig  (PI.  G,  6).  In  a  side-street  off  the  last,  opposite  each  other, 
stand  the  churches  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua j  belonging  to  a  Fran- 
ciscan nunnery,  and  — 

Banto  Tomi  (PI.  G,  5),  originally  a  mosque,  but  rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  the  14th  cent,  at  the  cost  of  Gount  Orgaz.  (The 
custodian  of  Santo  Tom^  and  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  lives  at  Galle 
del  Angel  18,  between  the  two  churches;  fee  for  each  V2-I  pO  The 
beautiful  tower,  howeyer,  still  retains  most  of  its  original  character. 
In  the  interior,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  is  a  celebrated 
painting  by  Domemco  Theotoedpuli  (1684;  p.  Ixxvii),  representing 
the  burial  of  Count  Orgaz  (d.  1323)  in  this  church,  with  SS.  Aug- 
ustine and  Stephen.  Most  of  the  mourners  are  portraits;  the  sixth 
man,  counting  from  the  right,  is  the  painter  himself.  The  vest- 
ments in  the  picture  are  painted  with  saints'  heads;  on  that  of  the 
young  priest  to  the  left  is  depicted  the  Stoning  of  St  Stephen.  To 
the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  a  statue  of  Elijah,  by  Alonso  Cano.  —  To 
the  S.  of  St.  Thomas's  lies  the  neglected  Plazuela  del  Gonde,  with 
the  Palacio  de  los  Condes  de  Fuensalida  (PI.  9;  G,  5),  in  which 
Charles  V.  stayed  in  1537  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  Portugal  died. 
The  court  contains  interesting  remains  of  Moorish  wall-ornaments 
combined  with  plateresque  motives. 

Following  the  Calle  del  Angel,  opposite  the  tower  of  Santo  Tom^, 
towards  the  W.,  we  pass  (to  the  left)  the  Escuela  de  Industrias 
Artfsticas  (p.  145)  and  reach  the  former  Franciscan  convent  and 
ehuroh  of  — 
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*San  Juan  de  loi  BeyeB  (PI.  B^  5;  custodian  see  p.  148 ;  fee 
1/2  p.;  entrance  on  the  N.W.  side).  The  convent  was  fonnded  in 
1476,  by  the  'Catholic  Kings',  who  meant  it  to  be  their  bnrial- 
plaoe.  It  was  dedicated  to  their  patron-saint  John  the  Baptist. 
The  first  architect  was  Juan  Quas^  a  Fleming  (p.  180).  After  the 
capture  of  Granada  in  1492  and  the  fonndation  of  the  royal  mauso- 
leum there  (p.  838),  the  chief  object  of  San  Juan  disappeared  and 
the  building  was  protracted  till  the  17th  century.  Thus  the  edifice^ 
begun  in  the  late-Gothic  style,  showsa  strong  leaning  towards  the 
forms  of  the  Renaissance.  The  chief  portal,  on  the  N.  W.,  was  begun 
by  Covatrubias  in  1553.  It  is  adorned  with  statues,  including  a 
figure  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  arms  and  initials  (F  T  for  Ferdinand 
and  Ysabel)  of  the  'reyes'.  On  the  granite  walls  hang  a  number  of 
iron  chains  struck  from  the  limbs  of  Christian  captives  found  in 
Moorish  dungeons. 

The  INTBB.10B  (p.  xlviii),  much  damaged  by  the  French  in  1808, 
was  fitted  up  as  a  parish-church  (San  Martin)  in  1840,  and  is  now 
in  course  of  restoration.  It  consists  of  a  short  nave,  destitute  of 
aisles  but  flanked  with  chapels.  The  transept  occupies  the  whole 
width  of  the  nave  and  chapels.  To  the  E.  of  this  is  a  kind  of 
shallow  apse,  the  CapiUa  Mayor^  the  Renaissance  altar  of  which  was 
brought  from  the  suppressed  church  of  Santa  Cruz  (p.  140).  —  The 
transept  is  elaborately  adorned  with  sculptures  executed  in  white 
stone.  Against  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  piers  of  the  cimborio  are  the 
Tribunaa  or  ambones  for  the  royal  family.  The  windows  are  flanked 
with  figures  and  canopies.  On  the  walls  are  statues  of  saints,  Gothic 
tracery,  with  figures  of  children  below,  and  the  colossal  coats-of- 
arms  of  the  'Reyes',  supported  by  eagles  and  accompanied  by  their 
badges  and  initials.  Long  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Spanish  refer  to 
the  glories  of  the  royal  founders.  The  general  effect  is  like  ivory 
carving  in  stone ;  the  whole  breathes  a  most  liberal  spirit  of  artistic 
life  and  beauty.  —  The  Cupola  over  the  lofty  arches  of  the  crossing 
adds  to  the  impression  of  light  and  space. 

The  Convent,  which  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  church,  was  also 
devastated  by  the  French  in  1808.  It  now  contains  the  Musbo 
Pbovinoial  (PI.  10;  B,  5).  The  entrance  is  by  door  No.  33,  above 
which  is  a  cross  with  a  pelican  (open  10-4). 

Room  I.  (the  old  refectory).  Among  the  sculptures  are  the  effigies 
from  the  tomb  of  Diego  Ldpez  de  Toledo  and  his  wife  Marfa  de  Santa 
Cruz,  the  founders  of  the  convent  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Angeles  (15th  cent.) ; 
bust  of  Card.  Pedro  GtoiaHez  de  Mendoza  (pp.  129,  133),  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  Hospital  5  statue  of  St.  Ddefonso  and  the  excellent  portrait-bust, 
mentioned  on  p.  Iziii,  of  the  engineer  Juanelo  Turriano  (p.  140),  by  Bgr- 
rtcffueie;  model  for  the  retablo  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ildefonso  (p.  135), 
by  Manuel  Francisco  Alvarez;  plaster-busts  of  Philip  V.  and  Charles  IV. 
—  Among  the  pictures  are  a  Holy  Family,  by  Riberd  (1639)*,  nine  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Christ,  from  the  retablo  of  the  church  of  Escalona,  by 
a  Master  of  the  Flemish  School  (ca.  1500)-,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament, 
by  H.  Franeken)  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Toledo,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
two  portraits,   by  J)om,  Theotoedpuli ;  and  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  by  Mo^ 
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rales.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  four  Arab  well-heads,  the  largest 
from  the  Mesiid  al-jami'a  (p.  ISO).  The  cases  contain  the  missal  of  Card. 
Xim^nez  (1499)  and  two  beautiful  Limoges  enamels  from  the  cathedral,  one 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Hagi,  the  other  the  Betrayal  of  CSirist 
(loth  cent.)-  —  On  the  E.  wall  are  wood-carvings  from  the  Oolegio  de 
Santa  Catalina  (Toledo)  and  from  the  Palace  of  Peter  the  Gruel,  with 
Arabic  inscriptions;  azulejos.  To  the  left  are  collections  of  coins  and 
medals  and  Toledan  blades  of  the  16-17th  centuries,  etc.  —  Above  the  finely 
carved  Gothic  door  to  the  next  room  is  a  Reli^^  representing  a  visit  of 
the  ^Catholic  Rings^  to  the  Oonvent  of  San  Juande  los  Beyes.  On  the 
walls  are  unimportant  pictures  and  sculptures. 

The  convent  is  adjoined  by  the  Escuela  de  InduBtriaa  Artfstieas 
(PL  B,  5),  whence  we  visit  (fee)  the  recently  restored  *Gloistb£s 
(Claiutro)^  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cieations  of  the  Gothic  art  in 
Spain.  The  light  groining  is  formed  by  strongly  marked  Intersecting 
ribs;  the  windows  are  flUed  with  exquisite  tracery;  the  walls  and 
pillars  are  profusely  embellished  with  statues,  pilasters,  and  canopies. 
A  genuine  piece  of  Moorish  ornamentation ,  ftom  the  suppressed 
Gonvento  de  Agustinos  Galzados,  has  been  built  into  the  N.£.  comer. 

From  the  hill  on  which  the  church  stands  we  have  a  wide  view 
of  the  Vega,  the  Sierra  de  San  Bernardo,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gredos 
(N.W.).  —  To  the  S.W.  lies  the  insignificant  Jardfn  Botdnieo  (PI.  A, 
5).  —  For  the  adjacent  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  see  p.  147. 

Descending  from  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  towards  the  N.W.,  we 
reach  the  Puerta  del  Camhr6n  (PI.  A,  4 ;  *thorn-bush*),  formerly 
named  the  Bdh  al-Makara ,  built  by  Alfonso  YI.  in  1102  and  restor- 
ed in  1576.  The  outside  of  it  bears  a  coat-of-arms ;  on  the  inside 
is  an  empty  niche  (see  below),  with  an  inscription.  —  In  the  Vega 
Baja,  which  lies  below  the  gate  to  the  N.W.,  is  the  ermita  of  — 

£1  Criito  de  la  Tega  (PI.  A,  3),  formerly  known  as  the 
BasUiea  de  Santa  Leoeadiaj  built  in  the  4th  cent,  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Leocadia  was  buried.  This  edifice  was  enlarged  by  the  Visi- 
gothic  King  Sisebut  (7th  cent.)  and  became  the  meeting-place  of 
several  councils  (p.  128).  Since  its  destruction  by  the  Moors  the 
church  has  been  repeatedly  restored  (last  in  1816).  We  approach  it 
through  two  small  courts,  one  planted  with  cypresses  and  the  other 
containing  (left)  niches  with  the  tombs  of  the  canons.  Above  the 
entrance  is  the  alabaster- figure  of  St.  Leocadia,  formerly  at  the 
Puerta  del  Oambr6n  (see  above).  Over  the  high-altar  of  the  little 
church  is  a  wooden  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  detached  right 
arm  of  which  has  suggested  several  romantic  legends.  —  In  the 
court  behind  the  house  of  the  sacristan  are  two  tablets  (let  into  the 
wall)  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  two  columns,  the  smaller  of 
which  also  bears  an  inscription  (fee  60  c). 

On  the  Tagus,  about  »/«  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  this  point,  lies  the  govern- 
ment Weapon  Factory  (FciMea  de  Armae  Bkmecu),  erected  in  17B8  and 
now  of  comparatively  little  importance  (visitors  admitted  on  week-days, 
8-12  and  i-H).  The  blades  of  Toledo  were  famous  as  far  back  as  the 
Roman  period,  and  Gratius  Faliscus  mentions  the  Toledo  knife  (cvtter 
ioktcmut)  in  bis  poem  on  the  chase.  Under  the  Moors  their  reputation 
increased.    The   finest  blades   were   made  iui   the  16th    cent.,    the  best 
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specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Armerfa  at  Madrid  (p.  96).  The 
old  Toledo  blades  were  so  elastic  that  they  could  be  rolled  up  like  a 
watch-spring  (comp.  p.  20). 

We  now  return  to  the  Pnerta  del  Gambr6n,  and  proceed  thence 
to  the  S.  along  the  city-wall  to  the  Puente  de  San  Martm.  To  the 
left  is  the  largo  Matadero  Publico  (PI.  A,  4),  or  public  slaughter- 
house, which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Roderick, 
the  'Last  of  the  Goths'. 

On  the  river  below  is  the  so-called  BaSio  de  la  Cava  (PI.  A,  4,  5),  where 
according  to  the  story,  Florinda  (Arab.  Zoraide),  surnamed  La  Cava,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  was  bathing,  when  Roderick  saw  her  beauties 
from  the  castle  above.  The  result  of  nis  passion  for  her  was  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom,  as  the  outraged  father  summoned  the  Moors  to  aid  his  revenge 
(711).  The  so-called  bath  is  really  a  Moorish  gate  once  leading  to  a 
bridge.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  so-called  Cueva  de  Hivcuiee 
(PL  5;  D,  4),  which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  an  enchanted  palace. 
Roderick  caused  it  to  be  opened  and  found  within  an  inscription  fore- 
telling the  downfall  of  his  throne.  Comp.  the  ^Chronicle  of  Don  Bodrigo^ 
and  ScotCe  *  Vision  of  Don  Eoderlck\ 

The  imposing  ♦Puente  de  San  Martin  (PI.  A,  6),  which  spans 
the  Tagus  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  built  in  1212  and  renewed  in 
1390.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  that  in  the  centre  being  about  100  ft. 
in  height.  Each  end  is  guarded  by  a  huge  gate-tower,  that  to  the  N. 
bearing  the  arms  of  Toledo ,  while  that  to  the  S.  is  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  St.  Julian  by  Berruguete.  The  gorge  of  the  Tagus  here  is 
very  imposing.  To  the  right,  below  the  city-wall,  is  the  Bafio  de  la 
Cava  (see  above). 

*A  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  building  of  this  bridge.  The  architect 
whilst  the  work  was  going  on  perceived  tiiat  as  soon  as  the  centres  were 
removed  the  arches  would  fall ,  and  confided  his  grief  to  his  wife.  She 
with  woman''s  wit  forthwith  set  fire  to  the  centring,  and  when  the  whole 
fell  together  all  the  world  attributed  the  calamity  to  the  aeddent  of  the 
fire.  When  the  bridge  had  been  rebuilt  again  she  avowed  her  proceed- 
ing, but  Archbishop  Tenorio.  instead  of  making  her  husband  pay  the  ex- 
penses, seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  complimenting  him  on  the 
treasure  he  possessed  in  his  wife'  (Street). 

A  magnificent  *View  of  the  city  and  the  mountains  to  the  8.  is  com- 
manded from  the  ermita  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Cabeza  (PL  B,  7),  reached 
from  the  bridge  in  10  minutes.  —  The  following  *Walk  or  Daivx  is 
recommended  (ca.  IV2  hr.).  From  the  ermita  we  retrace  our  steps  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  follow  the  road  descending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Cabeza.  Farther  on  we  ascend  again  and  proceed  along  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  to  the  ermita  of  La  Virgen  del  Valle  (PL  E,  7,  8).  Hence  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Degollada  (PL  F,  7),  then  ascend  and  proceed 
towards  the  N.  to  the  GasHUo  de  JSan  JSermndo  (PL  F,  3  s  p.  141),  above 
the  Aledntara  Bridge  (p.  140). 

To  the  S.E.  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  (p.  144)  lay  the  Juderfa, 
or  old  Jewish  quarter.  The  rich  Jews  who  lived  here  erected  a 
castle  to  defend  their  property.  Near  the  site  of  this  castle  stands 
the  church  of  — 

*  Santa  Maria  la  Blaaca  (PI.  B,  5),  a  building  in  the  Mu- 
dejar  style,  originally  erected  as  a  synagogue,  probably  in  the 
13th  cent.  (p.  1),  and  converted  into  a  Christian  church  in  1406. 
In  1550  it  was  made  into  an  asylum  for  penitent  Magdalens,  and  in 
1791-98  it  was  used  as  a  barrack  and  storehouse.   It  is  now  under 
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the  cane  of  the  Comisi^n  de  Monumentos,  which  has  repaired  its 
ravages,  though  partly  in  plaster  only.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
is  unpretending.  The  interior  (entr.  through  a  fore-court;  fee  30c.j 
consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  with  three  apses  added  by  the 
Christians.  The  28  horseshoe  arches  are  borne  by  o2  octagonal  piers 
and  engaged  piers  in  the  walls.  The  bases  of  those  in  the  central 
row  are  in  ^azulejo'  work;  the  elaborate  capitals  are  ornamented 
with  pine-apples,  etc.  The  spandrels  are  filled  in  with  charming 
arabesque  patterns.  Above  are  a  rich  frieze  and  a  triforium.  The 
ceiling  is  of  larch.  The  light  enters  by  seven  round  openings  in 
the  side-walls,  and  by  smaller  openings  in  the  W.  wall,  which  was 
formerly  adjoined  by  the  women's  gallery. 

Gontiiluing  In  the  same  direction  and  crossing  the  Plazuela  del 
Barrio  Nuevo,  we  reach  the  — 

Sinagoga  del  TrdnBito  (PI.  B,  6;  fee  25-30  c),  erected  about 
1360-66  in  the  Mudejar  style  by  the  Rabbi  Meir  AbdelC  (p.  1)  at 
the  expense  of  Samtiel  Levy^  the  rich  Jewish  treasurer  of  Peter  the 
Gruel  (p.  396),  who  was  afterwards  executed  by  order  of  his  royal 
master.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  (1492)  the  'Catholic  Kings' 
handed  over  the  building  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava  and  dedicated  it 
to  San  Benito.  Later  it  was  consecrated  to  the  Death  ('Trinsito') 
of  the  Virgin.  The  church  has  no  aisles;  its  walls  are  elaborately 
decorated  with  arabesques  and  friezes.  A  Hebrew  inscription,  below 
the  arms  of  Castile  and  Le6n,  celebrates  the  founder  and  the  kings 
of  Spain;  another  contains  extracts  from  the  83rd  and  99th  Psalms. 
The  light  enters  through  small  grated  windows  (AjimSces)  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  celling,  of  cedar  adorned  with  Ivory, 
collapsed  in  1903,  and  the  contents  of  the  church  were  subsequently 
removed,  but  a  restoration  is  now  going  on. 

Adjacent  to  the  S.  is  the  former  palace  of  the  Marques  de  Villena, 
the  foundatioiui  of  which  probably  belonged  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Levy 
(see  above).  In  the  16th  cent,  the  painter  Theotocopuli  (p.  Ixxvii)  is  said 
to  hare  lived  here,  whence  the  building  is  now  called  Casa  del  Greco. 
The  present  proprietor  Marques  de  la  Vega  Incltfn  has  restored  it  and 
offered  it  to  tbe  nation  as  a  museum  destined  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
the  dispersed  works  of  £1  Qreco. 

The  Pasbo  dsl  Tbanbito  (PI.  B,  C,  6)  affords  fine  views.  To  the 
S.,  high  above  the  Tagus,  rises  the  Cdrcel  Ptaoineial  (PI.  C,  6),  or 
provincial  prison,  adjoined  by  the  Calvario  (PL  0,  6,  7;  splendid 
view).  Opposite,  on  the  steep  and  rocky  S.  bank,  is  the  Ermita  de 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Cabeza  (p.  146). 

We  now  ascend  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Grist6bal  (PI. 
C,  6)  and  to  the  (left)  TaUer  del  Xoro  (PL  C,  6),  a  dUapidated 
building  in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  erected  In  the  middle  of 
the  lith  cent  and  long  the  workshop  (taller)  of  the  masons  employed 
on  the  cathedral  (visitors  ring  at  the  gate).  The  extant  remains  con- 
sist of  a  large  chamber  divided  into  three  parta  and  decorated  in  the 
Mudejar  style  (p.  1). 
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4.  The  Eastern  Quarters  of  the  City. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  lies  the  small  Plaza  Mayok  (PI.  D, 
4,  5),  whence  the  narrow  Calle  de  Sixto  Ram6n  Parra  descends  to 
the  S.  to  the  prison  of  the  Hermandad  (PI.  6 ;  D,  E,  5),  with  a  Gothic 
portal  of  the  15th  century.  On  this  are  sculptured  the  armorial 
hearings  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  (see  p.  144),  with  the  figures  of  an 
archer  and  an  alguazil  of  the  Hermandad.  We  then  traverse  the 
Plazuela  de  San  Justo  (PI.  E,  6),  to  the  S.E.,  and  pursue  the  same 
direction  to  the  Franciscan  nunnery  of  — 

San  Juan  de  la  Fenitenoia  (PI.  £,5;  no  admission),  which 
Card.  Xim^nez  built  in  1514,  with  the  partial  incorporation  of  the 
semi-Moorish  palace  of  the  Pantojas.  The  Ohubch  (entered  from 
the  S.  side;  fee  30  c.)  exhibits  a  mixture  of  various  styles.  The 
ceiling  is  Moorish;  the  portal  and  choir  windows  are  Gothic;  and 
the  reja  is  plateresque.  On  the  left  side  of  the  choir  is  the  Renais- 
sance monument  of  Francisco  RviZj  Bishop  of  Avila  (d.  1528; 
comp.  p.  Ixl),  profusely  adorned  with  figures. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  descend  to  the  right  through  the 
Cuesta  de  San  Justo  to  the  CotraUUo  de  San  Miguel  (PI.  E,  E,  5), 
whence  we  look  down  into  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Tagus.  The  Cuesta 
de  Capuchinos  hence  ascends  to  the  N.W.  to  the  — 

*Alo&zar  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  which  stands  on  the  highest  ground  in 
Toledo.  The  site  was  originally  occupied  by  a  Roman  'castellum', 
which  the  Visigoths  also  used  as  a  citadel.  After  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Alfonso  VI.  the  Cid  resided  here  as  *Alcaide\  Ferdinand  the 
Saint  and  Alfonso  the  Learned  converted  the  castle  into  a  palace, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  John  n.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  It  was  burned  down  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (1710),  but  was  restored  by  Cardinal  Lorenzana 
in  171^-16.  The  French  set  fire  to  it  in  1810,  and  in  1882  the 
building,  once  more  restored,  was  turned  Into  a  cadet  academy.  In 
1887  the  interior  was  gutted  by  a  third  conflagration,  but  since 
then  it  has  been  entirely  restored.  The  W.  fa9ade,  built  under  the 
^Catholic Kings',  is  uninteresting;  the  portal  is  by  Ctwarm5tcw(p.liii). 
The  imposing  S.  facade,  with  its  heavy  rustioa  pilasters  and  its 
square  comer-turrets,  was  built  by  Martin  Barrena  from  designs  by 
Herrera  (p.  liy).  The  fortress-like  E.  facade  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  the  Learned.  The  N.  fa^de,  by  Enrique  de  EgaSy  is 
effective  from  its  huge  proportions  and  its  corner-towers.  The  sculp- 
tures on  the  windows  are  by  Berruguete,  those  of  the  N.  portal  by 
Juan  de  Mena.  The  N.  terrace  commands  a  fine  view.  We  thence 
enter  the  spacious  *Patio,  with  its  double  arcades  of  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  court  is  a  handsome  staircase  by 
VUlalpando  and  Herrera.  In  the  middle  stands  a  bronze  group  aftec 
Pompeo  Leoni  (original  in  the  Prado  Museum,  p.  82),  representing 
Charles  V.  as  the  conqueror  of  Tunis. 
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10.  From  Venta  do  Banos  (Madrid)  to  Palencia 
and  Santander. 

143  M.  Railway  (Cwnpania  del  NorU)  in  ca.  6V2  hrs.  (fares  90  p.  95  c, 
22  p.,  12  p.  45  c).  —  From  Madrid  to  Santander,  312  H. ,  ezpreas  train 
in  ca.  \.h}[%  hrs.  (sleeping- car  in  gammer),  ordinary  train  in  ca.  22  hrs. 
(farea  63  p.  70,  46  p.  55,  27  p.  20  c.) ;  throngli  carriages.  —  Railway  reataur- 
anta  at  Yenta  de  BaHoi  and  Beinota. 

Venia  de  Banos^  see  p.  27.  —  The  train  crosses  the  CanoL  de 
Loffranja,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Carridn  and  the  Canal,  de 
CastiOa  (pp.  27,  39).  To  the  left  lie  Calabeuanos  and  ViUamuriH 
de  Cerrato^  the  latter  with  a  church  of  the  14th  century. 

7  M.  FalesiOia.  —  Hotels  (omnibases  at  the  station):  Hot.  Ibbhia, 
Calle  Mayor  Principal  8,  8min.  from  the  station,  very  fair;  Hot.  Savabia, 
CaUe  San  Juan  2;  Hot.  Contuibktal  ,  Barrio  ^fuevo  14-16,  pens.  7  p.  — 
Cc^f4  Suizoy  Mayor  Principal  88. 

Foat  and  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  San  Francisco. 

Palencia,  the  ancient  PdUanliaj  now  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  15,900  inhab.,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garri6n.  Originally  founded  by  theVaccaBl,  a  Celtib- 
erian  tribe,  it  was  not  subdued  by  the  Romans  without  an  obstinate 
resistance.  During  the  12th  cent.  Palencia  was  the  seat  of  the  Gas- 
tilian  kings  and  Cortes,  and  several  church  councils  were  held  here. 
In  1520  it  took  part  in  the  Comunero  rebellion  (p.  60),  and  Its  rig- 
orous castigation  by  Charles  T.  put  a  term  to  its  Importance. 

From  the  railway-station  we  cross  the  Plaza  de  Le6n  and  follow 
the  Calle  de  la  Yineina  and  the  Calle  del  Emperador  to  the  Plaza 
San  Antolfn,  where  the  cathedral  stands.  In  the  plaza  stands  a 
monument  in  honour  of  the  Inmaculada  Concepci6n  (1905). 

The  *Cathbdbal,  dedicated  to  St,  AntoUn^  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  second  or  florid  period  of  the  Spanish  pointed  style 
(14-I6th  cent.),  but  the  exterior  ofTers  little  of  interest  except  the 
S.  portal  (Pueria  del  Ohiepo).  The  interior,  however,  produces  a 
singularly  harmonious  impression,  with  Its  slender  clustered  co- 
lumns. Its  delicately  ornamented  windows  and  triforla,  and  the 
fine  vaulting  of  the  nave.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  second  tran- 
sept, interposed  between  the  capilla  mayor  and  the  fine  plateiesque 
CapiUa  del  Sacramento.  The  choir-screen  is  by  Francisco  Villain 
pando.  The  large  high -altar,  by  Juan  de  Flandee  (p.  Ixxli),  Is 
adorned  with  rich  sculptures  In  the  plateresque  style  (15B0),  and 
with  pictures  by  Al.  Berruguete  (p.  Ixiil)  and  others.  The  custodla 
is  by  Juan  de  BenaverUe  (p.  Ixiv; :  shown  by  the  sacristan,  50  c). 
The  choir-stalls  date  from  1650.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  capilla  mayor  and  inside  It  are  tombs  of  the  16th  century.  The 
clock.  In  the  8.  transept,  is  interesting.  The  trasooro,  by  Oil 
de  Siloe  (p.  Iviii),  contains  a  finely  carved  pulpit,  by  Higinio  Bat- 
moMeda,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Juan  de  Holanda  (^p.  Ixxii ;  Virgin 
and  St.  John  surrounded  by  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ).    In  the 
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Capilla  de  Santa  Lucia  is  a  picture  by  Zur&ordn  (St  Catharinepraying). 
The  8ala  Capitular  contains  a  picture  by  Mateo  Cerezo  (p.  Ixxxix) 
and  some  excellently  preserred  old  Flemish  tapestry,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Ascension,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  Seyen  Deadly  Sins.  The  cloisters,  with  a  portal  by  Al. 
BerrugueU  (p.  Ixii),  have  been  built  up.  The  some- what  fatiguing 
ascent  of  the  tower  (fee  1  p.)  rewards  the  climber  with  a  flue  pano- 
rama of  the  city,  the  hills  of  Otero  and  San  Juan,  and  the  far- 
stretching  Tierra  de  Campos. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Hospital  de  San  Antol6fk,  dating 
from  the  12th  century. 

The  parochial  church  of  San  Miguel  (p.  xlvi),  in  the  Galle 
Mayor  Antigua,  dates  from  the  13th  cent,  and  has  a  massive  tower 
erected  for  purposes  of  defence.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  town  (Plaza 
San  Pablo)  is  the  Dominican  church  of  San  Pablo  (16th  cent.), 
with  a  Renaissance  facade,  fine  yaulting  over  the  nave  and  aisles, 
a  spacious  transept,  and  handsome  choir-stalls  (16th  cent.).  The 
Capilla  Mayor  contains  monuments  of  the  Marques  de  Poza  and  of 
Count  Salinas,  the  latter  by  Al.  Berruguete. 

The  Ayuntamiento  contains  some  Roman  antiquities.  —  The 
lunatic  asylum  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  (the  former  Hospicio  de  San 
Lazaro),  to  the  S.E.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  house  of  the  Cid 
(pp.  29,  38).  —  The  Paseo  del  Sal6n  and  Paseo  de  loi  Frailes,  to 
the  S.  of  the  town,  are  pleasant  resorts  for  summer-evenings. 

Excuraiona  (by  omnibus)  may  be  made  to  (3M.)  FuenteM  de  Valdepero^ 
the  castle  of  which  made  a  celebrated  defence  against  the  Comnneros 


(1520),  and  to  the  (SlVsM.)  picturesquely  situated  Carri4»  de  hs  Condes,  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  douehty  (founts  of  Carridn,  whose  prowess  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Old.    Here  are  the  Romanesque  church  of 


Santa  Marfa  del  Camino  and  t^e  ilne  cloisters  of  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  San  Zoilo  (i6th  cent. ;  comp.  p.  liii). 

Beyond  Palenda  the  railway  traverses  the  7}ierra  de  Campos 
(p.  27).  To  the  left  lies  Husillos,  one  of  the  oldest  abbeys  in  the 
kingdom  of  Le6n  (12th  cent.).  —  16  M.  Monzdn  de  Campos,  at  thd 
confluence  of  the  Carridn  and  the  Ucieza,  was  once  a  royal  resid- 
ence but  is  now  an  impoverished  village  with  a  ruined  chateau 
(Palacio  de  Altamira).  To  the  N.  and  E.  are  barren  heights  crowned 
by  the  ruined  fastnesses  of  Castillo  and  CastilUSn.  —  We  cross  the 
Ucieza  and  pass  several  unimportant  stations.  To  the  W.  of  (36  M.) 
Cabanas  is  a  medieval  watch-tower,  130  ft.  high.  —  Beyond 
(381/2 M.)  Osomo  the  train  crosses  several  small  streams  and  then 
runs  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Boedo.  -^  4472  M.  Espinosa 
de  ViUagonzalo,  —  We  then  ascend  the  steep  ridge  of  San  €rist6bal 
(2820  ft.);  to  the  left  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Boedo,  to  the  right  iSan 
Orisidbal.  We  cross  the  Pisuerga.  —  53  M.  Herrera,  on  a  hill  to 
the  left. 

To  the  right,  in  the  distance,  are  the  mountain-chains  of  One 
and  Pancorbo  (p.  26).    To  the  left  lies  (661/2  M.)  Alar  del  Bey,  the 
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terminnB  of  the  Canal  de  Costilla  (pp.  27, 39).  Well-iratered  valleys, 
used  both  by  the  industrialist  and  the  husbandman,  alternate  with 
picturesque  tracts  of  rock.  Near  (62^2  ^O  ^ave,  on  the  heights 
of  ViUckcseusa,  the  train  crosses  the  Pisuerga  three  times.  River 
and  railway  now  enter  the  wine -growing  valley  of  the  Cameta 
through  the  gorge  of  Cangosio, 

68^2  M.  Aguilar  de  Camp6o,  perhaps  the  Roman  Vellica,  is  a 
small  town  with  1500  Inhab. ,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pisuerga.  It  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  13-15th 
cent.,  and  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  made  it  tiie  seat  of  a  margrisive.  The 
first  to  hold  the  title  was  the  powerftd  Fernandez  Manrique,  who 
entertained  Charles  Y.  here  in  1517  and  1522.  This  period  is  re- 
called by  the  ruins  of  the  town-walls  and  castle  and  by  the  armorial 
bearings  on  several  old  palaces.  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Roman- 
esque church  of  Santa  Cecilia  and  the  early-pointed  San  Miguel^ 
containing  monuments  of  the  12-16th  centuries. 

A  little  to  the  W.  lies  the  once  celebrated  Premonstratensian  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  la  Real,  dating  from  the  ilth  cent,  but  several  times 
rebuilt;  only  the  fine  Romanesque  cloisters  are  noteworthy. 

Near  (71 1/2  M.)  Quintanilla  de  las  Torres  are  some  coal-pits.  — 
76  M.  Mataporquera,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  Mil  to  the  left,  is 
the  junction  of  the  railway  from  La  Rohla  (Le6n)  to  Bilbao  (p.  18). 
About  2^2  M.  to  the  N.  is  the  Monte  S.  Marina^  crowned  by  the 
remains  of  an  Iberian  fortress. 

81 V2  M.  Pozazal  (3230  ft.)  is  the  highest  point  of  the  railway. 

88  M.  Beinosa  (Hot.  Universal,  pens.  6  p.,  well  spoken  of; 
Rail,  Restaurant)^  with  3000  inhab.,  lies  in  a  green  valley  watered 
by  the  Ebro  and  Hijar.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  factories, 
mills,  agricultural  establishments,  and  deposits  of  brown  coal. 

The  source  of  the  Ebro  is  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Keinosa,  at  Fontihre. 
—  The  collegiate  church  of  Cervatos,  about  3  M.  to  the  S.,  on  the  roa*!  to 
Palencia,  is  a  curious  structure  of  the  11th  cent.,  now  a  national  monu- 
ment; the  doorway,  capitals,  and  friea^es  are  covered  with  rude  sculptures. 

The  train  crosses  the  Ebro,  threads  a  tunnel,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Besaya  through  a  fine  mountainous  and  wooded 
district,  forming  the  finest  part  of  the  line. 

941/2  M.  Santiurde.  The  direct  distance  between  (96  M.)  Pes- 
quera  and  (IO8V2  ^0  Bdreena  is  less  than  2  M.,  but  to  accomplish 
the  descent  the  railway  has  to  make  a  detour  of  12^/2  M.,  with  seven 
sharp  curves  and  eight  tunnels,  passing  Montabliz  and  the  Media- 
concha  Valley,  —  IIOV2  M.  Molledo;  113 1/2  M.  Las  Fraguas; 
II8V2  M.  Los  Corrales,  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  Buelna  valley; 
122  M.  Las  Caldas  de  Besayas  (Gran  Hotel),  a  picturesquely 
situated  watering-place  with  frequented  thermal  springs. 

125V2  M.  Torrelavega  (p.  24).  —  I3OV2  M.  Renedo;  138  M. 
B06.,  with  a  good  distant  view  of  the  Bay  of  Santander. 

143  M.  Santander y  see  p.  22. 
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11.  From  Falencia  to  Lebn  (Gtj^^  Corunna). 

76»/«  M.  Eailwat  iFerrocarriiet  del  Norte)  in  3-4V4  hw.  (fores  14  p.  76, 
11  p.  26,  6  p.  66  c).  —  Throagh-train  to  Corunna,  see  p.  178. 

Palcncid,  see  p.  149.  —  The  railway  mns  to  the  N.W.  across 
the  Tierra  de  Camp08.  On  the  hare  hills  to  the  right  are  the  ruins 
of  the  fortresses  of  CastiUo  and  CcutUl^n  (12th  cent).  31/2  M.  Qri- 
jota;  7  M.  ViUaumbrdUsi  dVsM.  BeeerrU,  — 13  M.  Parede$  de  Nava 
was  the  hirthplace  of  Alonso  Berrugnete  (p.  Ixii),  some  wood-carv- 
ings hy  whom  are  preserved  in  the  church  of  Santa  Eulalia.  — 
1772  M.  VilkUumbro$o,  —  21 V2  ^-  Cianeros,  once  the  seat  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name  (p.  128).  —  28V2  M.  VUlada,  — 
35  M.  Orajal  de  Campos^  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  the 
15th  century. 

38  M.  8dhag<JLn,  a  town  of  2700  inhah.,  was  the  Camala  of  the 
Romans  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  ruined  Benedictine  ahhey,  vislhle  f^om  the  railway,  was 
erected  over  the  graves  of  SS.  Facundus  and  Primitivus  and  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  on  the  history  of  the  land  during  the 
10-15th  centuries.  In  the  following  period,  however,  the  monastery 
suffered  so  much  from  Internal  quarrels,  earthquakes,  and  con- 
flagrations, that  nothing  now  remains  but  a  pile  of  ruins.  The 
Capilla  de  San  Manclo  (12th  cent.),  in  the  ahbey-church,  contains 
the  fine  tomb  of  Alfonso  VI. 

Farther  on  the  train  crosses  viaducts  and  the  Cea,  To  the  right 
is  the  picturesquely  situated  convent  of  Trianoa.  —  42  M.  Calzada; 
49V2  M.  El  Burgo-Raneros;  591/2  M.  Santas  Martas.  We  enter  the 
delta  of  the  Porma^  Bemesgaj  and  Esla^  crossing  the  last-named 
river  by  a  bridge  330  yds.  long.  —  66  M.  Palanquinos,  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  Leonese ;  71  M.  Tomeros. 

76V2  M.  Le6n.  The  rail,  station  (restaurant)  Ues  8/4  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  town  (comp.  PI.  0,  4);  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 


Le6n.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xziv).  Hot.  KoauoA  (PI.  b ;  F,  3),  Galle  de 
la  Catedral  8  and  Galle  de  Varillas  9;  Hot.  dx  Par£s  (PI.  a ;  F,  3),  Calle  San 
Marcelo  8  and  Calle  del  Cid  2,  at  the  comer;  Hot.  Ibxria  (PI.  c,  F,  8), 
Calle  Ordono  Segnndo  1,  Spanish,  pens.  6  p.;  Hdx.  db  Fbahcb.  —  Oaf6a 
(p.  xxvii).    Noriega  (see  above) «  Buito^  CaUe  (irdono  Segondo  1. 

Peat  Office  (p.  xziii),  Calle  del  Correo  8  (PI.  F,  2).  —  Telegraph  Office 
(p.  xxiii),  Calle  San  Marcelo  8-6  (PI.  P,  8). 

Lci^n  (2730  ft.\  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
is  a  city  of  15,000  inhab.,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Torio 
and  the  Bemesga.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Sev- 
enth Roman  Legion  (Oemina  Pia  Felix)  occupied  a  fortified  camp 
here,  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures  Augustani  (p.  176).  In  the 
6th  cent,  the  place  was  stormed,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  by  Leo- 
vigild  and  his  Goths,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession  until  983, 
when  it  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.    Its  period  of  glory 
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began  with  Alfonso  F.,  who  invested  it  with  many  privileges 
('fueros*),  and  was  at  its  height  in  the  11-1 3th  centuries.  After 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Le6n  the  town  sank  into 
obsourity,  from  which  it  momentarily  emerged  in  1521,  as  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  60).  Visitors  who  now  wander 
through  its  deserted,  narrow,  and  irregular  streets  will  find  the  cathe- 
dral, the  remains  of  the  royal  tombs  in  San  Isidoro,  and  the  old 
city-walls  the  only  reminders  that  Le6n  was  once  the  proud  capital 
of  a  kingdom  that  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rhone. 
—  The  climate  is  very  raw,  and  in  winter  the  mercury  often  sinks 
to  10-16°  Fahr.  below  freezing-point. 

On  entering  the  town  from  the  station,  we  pass,  near  the  iron 
bridge  over  the  Bemesga  (PI.  0,  4),  a  bronze  statue  of  Quzmdn  el 
Bttmo (by  A. Marinas;  1900),  the  defender  of  Tarifa  in  1294  (p.  449) 
and  a  native  of  Le6n. 

The  business  of  the  town  is  focussed  in  the  Plaza  Mayob,  or 
Plaza  de  la  Constituoion  (PI,  G,  3),  which  is  surrounded  with 
arcades.  This  square  was  formerly  used  for  fetes  and  processions, 
and  is  now  the  scene  of  several  markets,  which  afford  (especially 
on  Sat.)  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  ways  and  costumes  of 
the  neighbouring  peasantry.  On  the  W.  side  stands  the  ConaiatoriOj 
or  court-house,  a  handsome  building  flanked  with  towers  (1677).  — 
The  Calle  Nueva  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Gate- 
DBAL  (PI.  F,  G,  2,  3),  with  the  seminary,  bisbop's  palace ,  and 
cathedral. 

The  *Cathedral  (Santa  Maria  de  Regla;  PI.  O,  2),  one  of  the 
grandest  examples  of  the  early  Gothic  style  on  Spanish  soil,  is 
smaller  than  tiie  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Seville,  but 
excels  them  in  delicacy  of  execution.  It  Is  closely  allied  with  the 
cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Amiens  (comp.  p.  xlvli).  It  occupies  the 
site  of  Roman  baths  and  of  a  palace  of  Ordofio  II.  (10th  cent.).  The 
present  building,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Manrique  de  Lara  in  1199,  was  actually  begun  about  1250  and  was 
not  finished  till  the  close  of  ihe  following  century.  The  chief 
master-builders  seem  to  have  been  Pedro  CebriSny  Emriquej  QmlUn 
de  Rohan,  and  Jttan  de  Badajos.  The  building  was  repeatedly 
restored  in  the  15-17th  cent.,  and  again  thoroughly  in  1880-1901 
by  Demetrio  de  los  R€os,  who  removed  several  Renaissance  additions. 
The  ground-plan  (comp.  the  inset  on  the  plan  of  Le6n)  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  nave  and  aisles,  transept,  a  choir  with 
double  aisles,  an  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.  The  total 
length  is  298  ft.,  the  breadth  131  ft.,  the  height  of  the  nave  98  ft. 
The  building  material  is  yellowish  limestone. 

Mr.  Street,  after  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  caOtedral  must  be 
regarded  as  a  Freach,  rather  than  as  a  Spanish  church,  goes  on  to  say : 
^it  is,  indeed,  in  almost  every  respect  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  charches  of  Europe.  Its  detail  is  rich  and  beautiful  throughout, 
its  plan  very  excellent,  the  sculpture  with  which  it  is  adorned  quite 
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equal  in  qaantity  and  character  to  that  of  any  church  of  the  age,  and  the 
stained  glass  with  which  its  windows  are  everywhere  filled,  perhaps  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe*. 

The  Main  or  W.  Facade  is  very  imposing,  with  its  three  ornate 
doorways,  its  arcade  of  colonnettes,  its  large  rose-window  (25  ft.  in 
diameter),  and  its  turret-flanked  gable.  In  the  niche  to  the  left  of 
the  main  portal  is  a  small  column  with  the  escutcheon  of  Ledn  and 
Castile  and  the  legend  'locus  appellationls*,  marking  the  site  on 
which  justice  was  anciently  administered.  On  the  pillar  between 
the  two  openings  of  the  main  portal  (PI.  16)  is  a  statue  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  la  Blanca.  The  reliefs  in  the  spaces  over  the  doors  represent 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  reward  of  the  just  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  Above  is  Christ  as  the  judge  of  all.  Over 
the  left  portal  (PI.  16)  are  represented  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents ;  the  doors  are  carved  with  scenes  from  the  Passion. 
Above  the  right  portal  (PI.  17)  are  the  Death  and  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  The  gable  above  the  rose-window  is  occupied  by  a  relief 
of  the  Annunciation  and  a  figure  of  the  Saviour.  —  The  Towers 
flanking  the  facade  are  unequal  in  height  and  very  unlike  in  appear- 
ance. The  older  one  to  the  N.  (213  ft.  high)  has  round  windows. 
The  late-Gothic  Torre  del  Beloj  to  the  S.  (223  ft.  high)  dates  from 
the  15th  cent,  and  rises  in  five  stages,  with  buttresses  and  an  open- 
work spire.  Above  and  below  the  cornice  between  the  first  and 
second  story  is  the  inscription  in  Gothic  letters:  'Maria- Jesus  XPS- 
Deus  homo';  higher  up,  *Ave  Maria-Gratia  plena-dominus  tecum'. 

The  S,  Facade  of  the  church  is  also  very  beautiful,  with  its  airy 
flying  buttresses,  its  slender  finials,  its  magnificent  windows,  and 
the  tasteful  balustrade  on  the  top.  The  facade  of  the  S.  transept 
also  has  three  richly  decorated  portals  (15th  cent.),  galleries  of 
small  columns,  a  row  of  windows,  and  two  rose-windows.  Above  is 
a  statue  of  St.  Froilan.  —  The  richly  articulated  Choir  is  best  sur- 
veyed from  the  Plaza  de  San  Pedro. 

The  Intebiob,  which  is  throughout  in  the  style  of  the  14th  cent, 
makes  an  effect  of  extraordinary  grace  and  lightness,  with  its  finely 
articulated  circular  piers,  its  elegant  triforiam  gallery,  and  its  230 
traceried  windows,  some  of  which  are  40  ft.  high.  The  height  to 
which  it  was  carried  seemed  so  hazardous  in  proportion  to  the 
solidity  of  the  supports,  that  some  of  the  windows  in  the  aisles 
were  built  up,  perhaps  with  exaggerated  caution,  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  building.  This  masonry,  however,  has  now  been 
removed  —  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  effect.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  the  stained-glass  windows,  most  of  which  date  from 
the  13- 16th  cent.,  are  those  of  the  capilla  mayor,  the  Capilla  de 
Santiago  (p.  156),  and  the  large  rose -windows  in  the  W.  front 
and  N.  transept,  showing  the  Virgin  and  Saviour  encircled  by  kings 
and  angels  making  music. 
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The  Coro,  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  dates  from  the  15- 16th 
cent.,  and  contains  the  organs,  the  trihunes  for  the  choristers,  and 
two  TOWS  of  stalls  (SUUrfa).  The  latter,  carved  in  walnat,  with  finely 
ornamented  patterns  and  flgares  of  saints  in  low  relief  on  the  hacks, 
and  a  most  elaborate  open-work  frieze,  are  a  masterpiece  by  Fadriqi^^ 
John  ofMalmti^  and  tiie  Dutchman  Copin.  The  two  canopied  stalls 
in  the  upper  row  are  destined  for  the  bishop  and  for  the  king,  as 
hereditary  canon  of  the  cathedral.  The  reliefs  near  the  entrance, 
in  a  more  mature  Renaissance  style,  are  ascribed  to  Bodrigo  Alemdn, 
The  ZVaacoro  is  of  alabaster  and  is  executed  in  the  Renaissance  stylo 
with  rich  gilding  and  painting;  it  has,  however,  been  spoiled  by  an 
ugly  door  and  other  later  additions.  The  reliefs  represent  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  and  of  the  Magi,  and  figures  of  Church  Fathers  and  Apostles. 

The  CapUla  Mayor,  the  screens  enclosing  which  date  from  the 
16-1 6th  cent.,  is  encircled  by  the  ambulatory.  On  the  high-altar 
are  four  silver  caskets,  containing  the  remains  of  SS.  Alvito,  Pelayo, 
FroiUn,  and  Antolfn,  and  a  silver  custodia  (16th  cent.).  To  the 
right  is  the  Capilla  dd  Carmen  (PI.  8),  founded  by  Bishop  Pedro 
de  Vaca  in  the  15th  cent.;  to  the  right  of  its  high-altar  is  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Bodrigo  (d.  1532),  with  a  relief  of  a  funeral  procession. 
Opposite  the  sacristy  is  the  mural  tomb  of  the  bishop  St.  Pelagius^  in 
the  Renaissance  style;  to  the  left  of  it  is  the  Portada  del  Cardo^  a 
door  of  the  15th  cent.,  elaborately  adorned  with  foliage  and  firuit, 
and  intended  for  the  admission  of  the  acolytes  to  the  high-altar.  — 
In  the  CapiUa  del  Salvador  (PI.  5),  to  the  left,  is  the  monument  of 
Countess  Sancha  of  Le6n  by  Juan  L6pe%  (14th  cent.);  the  reliefs 
are  said  to  refer  to  the  murder  of  the  countess  by  her  covetous 
nephew,  who  was  forthwith  torn  asunder  by  horses.  Opposite,  at 
the  back  of  the  capilla  mayor,  is  the  elaborate  Monument  of 
Ordono  II.  (d.  923),  executed  in  the  15th  cent,  and  adorned  with 
the  so-called  ^estofado'  painting.  In  the  middle  lies  the  effigy  of 
the  king,  with  a  dog  at  his  feet  To  the  left  and  right  of  the  niche 
are  a  monk  and  a  herald,  directing  attention  to  the  inscription.  A 
wajrrior  (below,  to  the  right)  is  guarding  the  Leonese  coat-of-arms, 
before  which  flee  a  number  of  Moors.  The  difference  of  style  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  parts  seems  to  indicate  a  later  modifi- 
cation of  ibhe  original  plan.  Near  Ordofio's  tomb  are  old  frescoes, 
unskilfully  restored.  —  The  Oapilla  de  la  Concepddn  (PI.  4),  dating 
from  1230,  contains  (left)  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Manrique  de  Lara 
(p.  153).  —  In  the  Capilla  de  la  Asuncion  (PL  3)  is  the  monument 
of  Bishop  Arnaldo  (d.  1235),  one  of  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the 
Albigenses.  Opposite  is  the  mural  tomb  of  Bishop  AUntOy  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  —  The  CapiUa  de  Nueetra  Senora  del  Dado  (PI.  1) 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Manrique.  Over  the  altar  is  the  painted 
stone  figure  of  'Our  Lady  of  the  Die'  (dado),  a  characteristic  work 
of  the  GN)thic  period.    Its  name  is  explained  by  the  story  that  a 
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gambler,  having  uusuccessMly  called  on  the  aid  of  the  Virgin, 
threw  one  of  his  dice  at  the  figure,  which  forthwith  began  to  bleed. 
—  The  stained  glass  windows  of  the  Capilla  dt  Santiago,  which 
was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  by  Juan  de  Badajot'in 
the  plateresqne  style,  are  among  the  best-preserved  in  the  cathedral. 
Fine,  too,  are  the  richly  carved  and  whimsical  friezes  and  the  gro- 
tesque supports  of  the  pillars  (Queen  of  Sheba,  Samson  with  the 
lionj  Monk  reading,  satirically  inscribed  ^legere  non  intelligere*). 

The  fine  *Gloibtb&s  (  Claustiro)  show  a  curious  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  forms.  The  mural  paintings,  executed  by  Maeatre 
NicoUis  and  Lorenzo  de  AvUa  in  1464^70  (comp.  p.  Izxiv),  are  still 
distinguishable ;  they  represent  Christ  with  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees (N.W.),  Scourging  of  Christ  (N.W.),  and  the  Last  Supper  (N.). 
The  CapiUa  SehoUedo  (PI.  13)  contains  the  monument  of  Count 
Rebolledo  (d.  1636),  who  was  a  Spanish  general  and  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Denmark.  A  beautiful  staircase  in  the  plateresqne 
style  ascends  to  the  chapter-house. 

The  most  interesting  H8.  in  the  Chapter  Library  is  the  palimnsest  of 
the  Lex  Bomana  Viaigothoram,  diseovered  by  Dr.  B.  Beer  in  1888  (xTo.  16). 
Others  of  importance  are  Nos.  8,  9,  16,  26,  27,  and  36. 

On  leaving  the  cathedral,  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  passing  the 
Neptune  Fountain  (1789)  and  following  the  Calles  de  la  Catedral 
and  San  Marcelo,  to  the  Plasubla  db  San  Ma&oblo  (PI.  £,  3). 
This  square  is  adjoined  by  the  Theatre^  the  Hoapital,  the  Ayunta^ 
nUento  (town-hall),  built  by  Juan  Ribero  in  1586,  the  church  of 
San  Marcelo  (PI.  £,  3),  dating  ftom  1096  but  frequently  restored, 
and,  opposite,  the  Caaa  de  loa  Ouzmancs  (now  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial diet),  resembling  an  Italian  palace  and  built  in  1560  by 
Bishop  Juan  Quinones  y  Guzmdn ,  an  ancestor  of  the  ex-£mpre8s 
Eugenie.  —  The  Calle  del  Cid ,  just  beyond  this  last  building, 
leads  to  the  — 

*CoIegiata  de  Ban  Isidoro  (PI.  £,2),  an  early -Romanesque 
edifice,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  cathedral  of  Santiago 
(comp.  p.  xItI).  It  was  founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  in  1005, 
for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  St.  Isidoro.  It  was  altered  by 
Master  Pedro  VitambSn  and  consecrated  in  1149,  but  the  decorations 
belong  partly  to  a  later  period.  The  main  facade,  which  is  strength- 
ened by  massive  buttresses,  is  adorned  with  Romanesque  reliefs 
(p.  xlvi).  Above  the  right  portal  (now  walled  up)  are  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross  and  Deposition  in  the  Tomb,  with  SS.  Paul  (r.)  and 
Petor  (1.).  In  the  tympanum  of  the  left  portal  is  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  under  a  zodiacal  frieze.  The  upper  stage,  with  the  arms 
of  Castile  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  St.  Isidoro,  dates  from  the 
16th  century.   The  church  is  at  present  under  restoration. 

Interior  (open  after  3  p.m.).  The  nave,  26  ft  in  width,  is 
roofed  with  barrel  vaulting,  the  aisles  with  quadripartite  vaulting. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  simple  stone  sarcophagus  of  the 
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ftxehitect  Yitamb^n,  near  whicli  is  a  Romanesque  font.  The  arches 
of  the  spacious  transept,  which  is  also  roofed  with  a  barrel-yault, 
betoken  Moorish  influence.  The  capilla  mayor,  which  is  enclosed 
by  a  handsome  reija  and  roofed  with  star-yaulting,  was  built  in  the 
late-Gothic  style  in  1513  to  take  the  place  of  two  earlier  chapels. 
On  the  high-altar  is  a  silver  shrine  with  the  bones  of  St.  Isidore. 
The  Treasury  contains  a  magnificent  silver  processional  cross 
(16th  cent.),  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in  Spain.  —  The 
left  aisle  is  adjoined  by  the  ClotiterSf  with  the  old  refectory.  — 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  naye  is  the  Pantedn ,  formerly  the  royal 
mausoleum  but  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808.  The  Capilla  de 
Santa  Catalma^  or  larger  of  the  two  chambers  of  which  the  Pantheon 
consists,  is  a  rectangular  structure  of  the  11th  cent.,  with  early- 
Romanesque  paintings  (p.  lxx)and  a  few  stone  coffins.  It  is  roofed 
with  six  quadripartite  vaults,  borne  by  two  columns. 

The  CoNvsKT  Staisuasb,  a  nobly  decorated  work  of  the  Renaissance, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  —  The  Libbaby  contains  a  number  of  early 
printed  books  and  yaluable  HSS.  The  best  now  here  is  a  Bible  of  960, 
adorned  with  exquisite  miniatures  by  the  Presbyter  Sancho.  The  library 
also  contains  the  battle-standard  of  Alfonso  VII.  —  In  the  Mumment  Room 
is  an  agate  chalice  of  the  11th  cent.,  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

The  Oalle  db  Rbntteya  and  its  continuation,  the  Carretera  de 
Galicia,  lead  fi:om  San  Isidore  towards  the  N.W.  to  the  Convent 
of  Ban  Marcos  (PI.  A,  B,  1 ;  now  converted  into  barracks),  situated 
on  the  Bemesga.  The  original  building  on  this  site  was  a  hospital 
for  the  pilgrims  to  Compostela.  The  new  building,  planned  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  but  not  begun  till  the  reign  of  Charles  Y., 
was  substantially  the  work  of  Juan  de  Badajoz  and  his  colleagues 
(p.  lili).  The  main  facade,  turned  towards  the  S.,  and  now  in  a  sad 
state  of  dilapidation,  recalls  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  not  only  in  the 
monumental  nobility  of  its  plan,  but  also  in  the  wealth  and  delicate 
execution  of  its  decoration.  The  interior  of  the  convent-church 
also  produces  a  most  agreeable  impression,  with  its  aisleless  nave, 
spacious  transept,  and  lofty  vaulting.  The  choir -stalls,  dating 
from  1641,  were  freely  restored  in  1721.  The  church,  the  sacristy, 
the  eloisters,  and  the  8ala  Capitular  (with  a  richly  carved  ceiling 
of  the  16th  cent.)  now  contain  the  Miiseo  ArqutoUgico  (open  in  the 
afternoon;  fee  50c.). 

■  The  Museum  contains  some  remarkable  Roman  monuments,  most  of 
which  were  found  in  the  town-wall,  which  they  had  been  employed  to 
repair.  Amonc  these  is  a  large  AUar  to  Diana  of  the  time  of  Trajan  or 
of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  a  commander  of  the  7th  Legion  in  gratitude  for 
a  successful  hunting -expedition,  the  results  of  which  are  celebrated  in 
graceful  verses.  There  are  also  numerous  bricks  with  the  stamp  of  the 
7th  Legion,  and  rude  tombstones  of  nativ^e  horsemen,  with  representations 
of  their  horses  (the  'Asturcones*  were  famous  as  race-horses  in  the  Roman 
etrens).  —  In  a  confined,  damp  cell  here,  still  in  existence,  the  poet 
Franeiico  de  Quevedo  (1580-1646)  paid  the  penalty  of  having  written  an 
audacious  satire  on  Philip  IV.  (1639). 

The  impofiing  *Wall8  (MurallaJ^  strengthened  with  round  towers 
(eubos)  and  dating  in  their  lower  part  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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3rd  cent.  A.D.,  are  excellent  specimens  of  Roman  fortifications  of 
the  later  period,  and  were  repeatedly  repaired  even  in  antiquity. 
The  'best-preserved  sections  are  on  the  N.  and  £.  sides,  between  the 
Puerta  del  Castillo  and  the  cathedral  (Carrera  de  los  Cnbos  and 
Calle  tras  de  los  Cnbos,  PI.  F,  G,  1,  2). 

Pleasant  walks  may  he  taken  in  the  Paseo  del  Calvario  (PI.  D,  6) 
and  the  Paseo  de  8an  Frandsco  (PI.  £,  5),  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town.  — 
Between  the  Paseo  de  San  Franolsco  and  the  Plaza  Mayor  Hes  the 
Romanesque  church  of  Nostra  Senora  del  Mereado  (PI.  F,  4). 

Near  the  village  of  Nwat^era^  outside  the  K.  gate,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Boman  house ,  with  mosaic  pavements ,  discovered  in  1886.  —  The 
church  of  San  Miguel  del  EeecUada^  mentioned  on  p.  xlv,  lies  about  IQ^/z  K* 
to  the  S.E.  of  Le<$n,  beyond  Villarente. 

To  Oviedo  and  OijSnj  see  R.  13 ;  to  Corurmaj  see  R.  14. 

12.  From  (Madrid)  Medina  del  Campo  to  Salamanca, 

Fuente  San  Esteban  (Oporto)^  and  Villar  Formoao 

(Lisbon), 

1261/2  M.  Railway  (one  through-train  daily)  in  V/t  hrs.  (fares  34  p.  95, 
18  p.  80,  11  p.  86  e.);  to  Salamanca,  48  M.,  two  trains  daily  in  2^U  hrs. 
(fares  9  p.  26.  6  p.  95,  4  p.  20  c).  The  'train  de  luxe*  mentioned  at  p^  8  runs 
between  Medina  del  Campo  and  Lisbon  in  I6V2  hrs.  There  are  plain  railway 
restaurants  at  Ftiente  San  EtMban  and  ViUar  Formoao. 

Medina  del  Campo,  see  p.  28.  —  The  line  sweeps  ronnd  the  town 
and  then  runs  to  the  S.  W.  * —  71/2  M.  CampiUo  de  Salvatierra, 

I3V2  M.  CarpiOj  with  the  old  palace  of  the  counts  of  that  name. 
We  cross  the  Trabaneos,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  by  an  iron  bridge. 
—  2OV2  ^-  Cantalapiedra.  —  The  train  crosses  the  OuarenCf  and 
soon  after  Its  tributary  the  Cotorrillo, 

26 V2  M.  Carolina;  33  M.  Pedroso;  40y2M.  Oomecello,  —  A  hilly 
district  is  now  traversed.    431/2  M.  Moriscos.  —  48  M.  Salamanca. 

Salamanca.  —  Arrival.  The  Railway  StaHon  (Restaurant)  lies  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  city,  >/«  ^'  from  the  Plaza  Mayor  (beyond  PI.  D,  1).  Sotel 
Omntbuset  and  the  OmnUnu  Qenerales  (p.  xix)  meet  the  trains,  but  no  cabs.  — 
Detpaeho  Central  (p.  xix),  at  the  K.W.  corner  of  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hotel  del  Comebcio  (F1.  a^  G,  8),  Plazuela  de 
Santo  Tom^,  pens.  7-10 p.,  good  cuisine;  Hotel  del  Pasaje  (PI.  d;  B, 3), 
in  the  passage  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel 
Gastilla  (PI.  c  •,  G,  3),  Galle  de  Toro  18. 

Oaf^a.  C€^fi  del  >(May«  (see  above);  CafS  Suizo,  Galle  de  Zamora,  near 
the  Plaza  Mayor. 

Peat  Office  (Correo;  PI.  G,  8),  on  the  W.  «ide  of  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

Baths  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Plaza  San  Francisco  (PI.  B,  3). 
.     Booksellers:  Viudade  CaldneSiJOy  Plaza  Mayor  83  (also  photographs). 

Bull  King  (Pkua  de  Toros)^  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  to  the  N.  of 
the  town,  Vs  M.  from  the  old  Puerta  de  Zamora  (PI.  G,  1, 2). 

Chief  Attractions  (visit  of  one  day).  Fkua  Mayor  (p.  159);  Oatadeku 
Conchoi  (p.  160)  X  iVstff  and  Old  CathedraU  (pp.  160, 161) ;  Bomam Bridge  (p.  165) ; 
University  (p.  162) ;  San  Esteban  (p.  168)3  ^<^^  ^'  Clavero  (p.  164);  Casa  de  la 
Salina  (p.  164) ;  Agustinas  Church  (p.  164). 
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Salamanea  (2650  ft.),  a  city  with  24,460  inhab.,  the  capital  of 
a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  t^e  seat  of  a  yenerable  and 
celebrated  university,  deserves  a  visit  not  alone  for  its  historical 
associations,  but  also  for  the  number  of  interesting  buildings  of  its 
zenith  that  it  still  retains.  These  are  all  built  of  the  same  material, 
a  light-coloured  sandstone  to  which  the  course  of  time  has  imparted 
a  wonderfnl  golden-brown  hue.  The  situation  of  the  city,  in  the 
gradnal  slope  to  the  N.  of  .the  Tormes  and  in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
treeless  upland  plain,  has  few  attractions,  but  it  commands  a  beau* 
tiful  view  of  the  distant  summits  —  often  clad  with  snow  —  of  the 
Pena  de  Franeia  to  the  S.  and  the  Sierra  dt  AvUa  to  the  S.E.  The 
climate  is  marked  by  the  most  extreme  contrasts ;  the  winter  is  almost 
as  raw  as  at  Burgos  or  Avila,  the  summer  is  Insupportably  hot. 

Salamanca  is  the  aneient  SaknaaHea^  which  was  captured  by  Hannibal 
in  B.C.  217  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Boman  province  of  Luaitania. 
It  lay  on  the  Roman  road  from  ]!^l^rida  to  Astorga.  Daring  the  Moorish 
supremacy  the  city  was  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once.  It  attained 
to  new  importance  under  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  who  about  the  year 
1100  summoned  many  French  and  other  settlers  into  the  district,  and 
encouraged  Count  Raymond  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife  the  Infanta  Urraca, 
the  so-called  ^Condes  Repobladores\  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the  city.  The 
celebrated  Fuero  d$  Sakmanea,  or  andent  civic  law  of  Salamanca,  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  international  reputation 
of  the  city  was,  however,  due  to  its  OMveraitif^  founded  by  Alfonso  IX.  of 
Le6n  (d.  1230).  This  quickly  outshone  the  Gastilian  university  at  Palencia, 
and  as  early  as  1254  it  was  placed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  on  a  par  with 
the  three  great  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  The  charac- 
teristic function  of  this  great  institution,  which  at  the  height  of  its  fame 
(16th  cent.)  was  attended  by  7000  students  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  was  to  introduce  the  learning  of  Arabia  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
SaJauianca^s  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  60)  entailed  no  evil 
results  i  the  decline  of  the  city  began  when  Philip  II.  transferred  the  court 
from  Toledo  to  Valladolid  and  established  a  bishopric  at  Valladolid  (1593), 
which  had  previously  been  subject  to  Salamanca.  Fresh  blows  were  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Horiscoes  (1610),  by  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  by  the  War  of  Liberation  a  century  later.  In  1811 
the  French  under  Thidbaut  converted  Salamanca  into  a  fortified  place  and 
pulled  down  almost  the  whole  of  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town,  which  has 
since  lain  in  ruins.  Next  year,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  or  Arapiles 
(see  p.  165),  it  was  ruthlessly  plundered  and  devastated  by  the  French  troops. 

In  approaching  the  city  from  the  railway-station,  we  pass  between 
Qeft)  the  Alamedilla  (p.  165)  and  (right)  the  OldBuU  Ring  and  enter 
by  the  former  Fuerta  de  Zamora  (PI.  C,  1,  2).  The  Calle  de  Zamora, 
a  wide  but  little  frequented  street,  leads  hence  to  the  S.,  passing 
(right)  the  church  of  San  Marcos  (PI.  C,  2),  a  curious  circular  struc- 
ture in  the  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  about  1200,  the  Plazuela 
de  Santo  Tomtf ,  the  Plazuela  de  la  Libertad  (PI.  0,  3),  and  (left) 
the  Palacio  de  los  Maldonadoa  de  Amatos  (now  a  casino).  The  Calle 
de  Zamora  ends  at  the  large,  rectangular  — 

*PlAsa  Mayor  (PL  G,  3),  the  finest  square  of  the  jjand  in  Spain. 
It  is  surrounded  with  lofty  four-storied  buildings,  dating  from  the 
18th  cent.,  with  colonnades  on  the  groundfloor,  greatly  frequented 
as  promenades,  especially  in  the  evening.    On  the  N.  side  rises  the 
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Cata  del  AyuntamientOj  by  Chnrriguera;  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
pleasure-grounds  and  a  music  pavilion.  —  To  tbe  £.  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor  is  the  new  Market  (1907).  —  The  Oalle  del  Prior  leads  to  the 
W.  to  the  Agustinas  church  (p.  164). 

The  passage  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  leads  to  the 
church  of  San  Xartin  (PI.  0,  4),  a  late-Romanesque  edifloe,  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  in  1103.  The  N.  portal,  with  curious 
capitals  and  a  painted  relief  of  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with 
the  beggar,  dates  from  the  13th  cent,  the  Renaissance  portal  on  the 
S.  side,  with  another  representation  of  the  same  scene,  from  1536. 
The  interior,  with  pointed  arcades  in  the  nave,  contains  seven  fine 
Gothic  *Tomb8,  two  under  the  coro  alto,  two  in  the  right  aisle,  and 
three  in  the  left.  The  most  beautiful  are,  perhaps,  the  mural  mon* 
uments  of  Ruberte  and  Diego  de  Santisteban  (15th  cent.),  both  in 
the  left  aisle. 

From  the  S.  side  of  St.  Martin's  Church  the  Calle  Garcia  Barrado 
leads  to  the  S.W.  directly  to  the  cathedral.  To  the  right,  about  half- 
way, at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  Mellndez,  in  a  small  plaza,  stands 
the  Caia  de  las  Gonohai  (PI.  B,  4;  comp.  p.  liii),  dating  from  1514 
and  named  from  the  scallop-shells  that  sprinkle  the  facades  and  are 
repeated  in  the  beautifW  window-grilles.  The  picturesque  court  and 
the  coffered  ceiling  of  the  staircase  are  also  interesting  (fee  30  c). 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Marques  de  Yaldecarzana.  »-  Opposite,  in 
the  Calle  de  Meltfndez,  Is  the  Sbminabio  Conciija&  fPl.  B,  4),  or 
Colegio  de  la  Compania,  built  for  the  Jesuits  in  1617-1750,  from  a 
design  by  Juan  Oomez  de  Mora,  and  covering  an  area  of  23,900  sq. 
yds.    The  large  baroque  church  is  surmounted  by  a  dome. 

The  Plaza  del  Colbgio  Yibjo  (PI.  B,  5),  laid  out  in  1811,  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  University  (p.  162)  and  the  Palaeio  EpU- 
copal  (PI.  B,  5;  1436),  on  the  N.E.  by  the  former  Colegio  Viejo  or 
de  San  Bartolomi,  founded  by  Diego  de  Anaya  (p.  162)  in  1401  and 
rebuilt  since  1760,  and  ou  the  S.  by  the  New  Cathedral. 

The  erection  of  the  *Catedral  Kueva  (PI.  B,  5)  was  begun  in 
1509,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ant6n  Egtu  SLui.  Alonao  Rodr(i(fue», 
Differences  of  opinion  with  the  cathedral  chapter  led  in  1513  to  the 
appointment  of  Juan  Oil  de  Ontandn  (p.  xlviil)  as  supervising  archi- 
tect. Numerous  later  interruptions  occurred,  and  the  work  was  not 
finally  completed  till  1733.  The  cathedral  thus  affords,  not  exactly 
to  its  artistic  advantage,  a  record  in  stone  of  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  changes  of  taste.  The  late-Gothic,  the  plateresque,  and  the 
baroque  styles  may  all  be  studied  here  side  by  side.  The  tower  at 
the  S.W.  angle  (360  ft.  high)  was  enclosed,  after  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake (p.  487),  with  a  casing  of  granite  and  sandstone. 

The  W.  Facade  is  profusely  adorned  with  sculpture.  Over  the 
main  doorway  are  reliefs  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  of 
the  Magi.  —  Above  the  N.  portal,  named  the  Puerta  de  Ramos  or  del 
Taller,  is  a  relief  of  Christ  entering  Jerusalem. 
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The  ♦Intkeiob  (open  till  5  p.m. ;  closed  chapels  and  cloistew 
shown  by  the  verger  for  a  fee  of  1  p.),  with  nave  and  aisles,  two 
rows  of  side-chapels,  a  transept,  and  an  ambulatory,  is  very  Imposing, 
in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of  the  coro  and  the  baroque  cupola  above  the 
crossing  (cimborio)^  on  account  of  its  great  height  and  width  and 
the  gorgeous  colours  of  its  decoration.  It  is  340  ft.  long  and  158  ft. 
wide.  Two  balustrades,  resembling  tilforia,  run  round  the  whole 
church ;  the  older  of  these,  in  the  late-Gothic  style,  is  accompanied 
by  a  charming  frieze  of  animals  and  coats-of-arms  and  extends  along 
the  aisles  to  the  ambulatory;  the  later,  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
runs  along  the  nave  to  the  capilla  mayor.  Above  the  balustrades 
are  fine  medallions  with  portrait-busts. 

On  the  Taascobo  are  a  statue  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  a 
group  of  St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin  as  a  child,  both  ascribed  to  Juan 
de  JunC.  —  The  Ghocbl  contains  stalls,  richly  adorned  with  figures  of 
saints,  etc.  —  On  the  screen  of  the  Capilla  Mato&  are  angel-figures 
by  Salvador  Carmona  (p.  Ixx). 

Bight  Aislb.  The  Capilla  Vorada  (2nd  chapel),  founded  by  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  de  Palenzuela  in  1624,  has  a  handsome  screen,  fine 
'azulejos\  and  numerous  statuettes  of  saints.  By  the  S.  wall  is  the 
*Tomb  of  the  founder  (d.  1630),  and  on  the  W.  wall  are  a  charming 
pulpit  and  a  singing-gallery.  —  The  CapiUa  del  Presidente  de  lAibana 
(3rd)  contains  a  copy  of  Titian  a  Entombment  —  Adjoining  the 
door  leading  to  the  Old  Cathedral  (see  below)  is  a  Holy  Family 
ascribed  to  Morales, 

In  the  second  chapel  of  the  Ambulatoby,  beyond  the  Puerta 
del  Patio  Chico  (p.  162),  is  a  door  leading  to  the  SacrUtid  (1755). 
Adjoining  this  is  the  ReUeario,  with  the  celebrated  ivory  Crucifix 
of  the  Cid  (p.  Iv ;  El  Cristo  de  las  Batallas),  brought  to  Salamanca 
by  Bishop  Jer6nimo  Yisquio  (see  below),  an  ivory  Madonna  of  the 
14th  cent.  (?),  and  other  treasures.  —  In  the  dim  Capilla  de  los 
Dolores^  adjoining  the  fourth  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  (Cap,  de  San 
Joa6)y  is  a  Piet^  by  Salvador  Carmona.  —  The  Capilla  del  Carmen 
(5th),  behind  the  high-altar,  contains  the  modern  tomb  and  the  cruci- 
fix of  Jer6nimo  Yisquio,  the  famous  comrade  of  the  Cid  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Salamanca. 

The  Capilla  de  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  the  first  chapel  beyond  the 
Iransept  in  the  Lbft  Aislv.  contains  a  triptych  by  Fernando  Qallegos : 
Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Andrew  (p.  Ixxiii). 

The  late -Romanesque  *Catedral  Vieja  (PI.  B,  5),  or  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Sede,  founded  about  1100  by  Count  Raymond  of  Bur- 
gundy butj  probably  not  finished  till  100  years  later,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  Transition  style  (p.  xlvi).  Owing  to  the 
massive  thickness  of  its  walls  (ca.  10  ft.),  it  is  also  known  as  Fortia 
Salmantma  (comp.  p.  402).  The  W.  Facade  has  been  modernized. 
The  best  view  of  the  E.  end  of  the  church,  with  its  three  semicir- 
cular apses  and  its  magnificent  lantern,  is  obtained  from  the  Patio 
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Cideo,  the  plaza  adjoining  the  door  of  that  name  in  the  New  Cathedral. 
The  lantern,  named  the  Torre  del  GaUo  from  the  cock  on  its  apex, 
is  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  tower,  adorned  with  arcades  and 
furnished  with  projecting  gables  and  four  round  corner-turrets. 

Mr.  Street  writes  that  he  bad  seldom  seen  *any  central  lantern  more 
thoroughly  good  and  effective  from  every  point  of  view  than  this  is*.  It 
was  the  model  for  the  tower  of  Trinity  Ghnrch,  Bostoi\,  Mass.  (see  Ba^ieker^t 
United  States). 

The  Interior  (entered  from  the  S.  aisle  of  the  New  Cathedral; 
adm.  9-10  a.m.  and  3-4  p.m.,  1  p.),  175  ft.  in  length,  is  remarkable 
for  its  massive  but  harmonious  proportions.  The  dome  over  the  cross- 
ing is  *a  rare  feature  treated  with  rare  success  and  with  complete 
originality'.  The  N.  transept  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  New 
Cathedral.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  church 
consists  in  the  fantastic  figures  of  men  and  animals,  the  imps,  and 
other  sculptures  on  the  capitals,  corbels,  and  lower  ends  of  the 
groining  ribs.  The  principal  apse  contains  a  huge  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  below  which,  In  Gothic  frames,  are  55  pictures  on  wood 
of  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ.  These  are  all  by  Nicolas  Florentino 
(p.  Ixxil ;  1445),  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  —  In  the  S.  transept,  which 
contains  four  Gothic,  tombs,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  — 

Cloisters  (CUiustro)^  built  after  1178  and  containing  a  few  un- 
important paintiugs  and  monuments.  The  E.  walk  is  adjoined  by  two 
interesting  chapels.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  *CapiUa  de  Talavera^ 
founded  about  1510  for  the  Mozarabic  service  (comp.  p.  134),  which 
is  still  celebrated  here  3-4  times  yearly.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Rodrigo  Arias  Maldonado  de  Talavera  (d'.  1517).  The  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  groining  ribs  is  unusual.  The  second  chapel  is 
the  Gothic  Capilla  de  Santa  Bdrhara^  founded  in  1344  by  Bishop 
Juan  Lucero.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  cloisters  Is  the  Capilla  de  San 
Bartolomi,  founded  in  1422  by  Bishop  Diego  de  Anaya,  ambassador 
of  Spain  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Seville.  It  contains  the  ♦Monument  of  the  founder  (d.  1437;  p.  Iviii) 
and  the  tombs  of  several  members  of  his  family. 

The  Calle  de  San  Juan  de  SahagtSn,  descending  to  the  S.W. 
from  the  Old  Cathedral,  ends  at  the  Puente  Romano  (p.  165).  — 
The  Calle  de  Calder6n,  beginning  opposite  the  facade  of  the  New 
Cathedral,  leads  to  the  Patio  de  Escuelas  Menores,  a  quiet  little, 
square,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  poet  fVay  LuisdeLedn  (1528-91), 
by  Nicasio  Sevilla  (1869).  On  its  S.  side  stand  the  old  Eseuelaa 
Menores  (PI.  B,  5),  now  the  Instituto  Ptovincialj  with  a  plateresque 
fagade  and  twe  charming  doorways,  one  leading  to  the  Archives,  the 
other  to  an  elegant  court  and  the  Hospital  del  Estudio. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  Univertidad  (PI.  B,  5),  or  Eseuelas 
May  ores  f  on  the  E.  side  of  the  plaza.  The  university  was  originally 
built  in  an  unassuming  style  In  1415-33. '  About  1480,  however, 
the  upper  part  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  'Catholic  Kings*.  The  W. 
♦Facade,  towards  the  Patio  de  Eseuelas  Menores,  is  one  of  the  most 
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brilliant  examples  of  the  plateresque  style  and  is  profusely  adorned 
with  armorial  bearings,  busts,  and  other  ornaments.  Above  the 
central  jamb  of  the  doorway  are  half-flgures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
enclosed  in  a  frame  with  a  Greek  inscription.  Higher  up  is  a  good 
relief  of  the  Pope  distributing  privileges.  The  rooms  of  the  university 
are  grouped  round  a  cloister-like  court.  (The  custodian  is  to  be  found 
here  or  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Archive,  see  p.  162;  fee  1/2-I  pO 

On  tbe  Obouno  Floos  one  of  the  old  Lecture  Rooms,  said  to  have  been 
thai  of  Fray  Lois  deLedn  (see  p.  162),  has  been  preserved ;  it  is  a  gloomy 
chamber,  with  the  professor's  cathedra  and  aneasy  wooden  benches  for 
the  students.  Adjacent  are  the  PctraninfOj  the  Sola  de  Pro/etoree^  and  other 
more  modem-looking  apartments.  The  Univerti^  Ohapd  was  remodelled 
and  spoiled  in  1767.  —  A  staircase,  with  a  Gothic  balustrade  and  carious 
reliefs  (bull-fights  of  the  15th  cent.,  etc.),  ascends  to  the  Fibst  Floob,  on 
the  W.  side  of  which  are  a  corridor  with  a  fine  artesonado  ceiling  and 
the  UfUioertUiif  lAbrary  (80,000  vols,  and  a  great  many  precious  manuscripts 
and  incunabula),  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1264. 

We  retom  to  the  cathedral  and  follow  the  Galle  del  Tostado  to 
the  E.  to  (4  mln.)  the  church  of  — 

♦Ban  EBtebftn  (PI.  C,  5),  built  in  1624-1610  by  Juan  de  Alava 
for  the  Dominicans,  who  had  settled  in  Salamanca  in  1256.  The 
plateresque  facade  is  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  saints, 
charming  frieze  of  fantastic  figures  of  men  and  beasts,  and  a  relief 
of  the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  by  Qiovanni  Antonio  Ceroni  of  Milan 
(1610).  The  ground-plan  of  the  Inteeiok  shows  an  aisleless  nave 
flanked  with  chapels,  a  transept,  and  a  rectangular  choir,  with  a  fine 
dome  over  the  crossing.  The  general  effect  is  much  marred  by  the 
three  heavy,  over-decorated,  and  richly  gilt  baroque  altars  by  Churri- 
guera.  The  rotable  of  the  Mgh-altar  is  adorned  with  statues  of  saints 
by  Salvador  Carmona,  with  the  highly  revered  bronze  group  of  the 
Virgen  de  la  Vega  (12th  cent.),  from  the  suppressed  Gonvento  de  la 
Vega  (p.  165),  and  a  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  painted  by  Ctaudio  Coello 
(1692).  The  Capilla  de  San  Pedro  M&riir,  the  last  chapel  in  the  nave 
to  the  left,  contains  a  good  16th  cent,  painting  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Ursula.  In  the  choir  is  the  modem  tomb  of  Ferd.  Alvarez  de 
Toledo,  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva  (d.  1582).  —  On  the  W.  wall, 
above  the  core  alto,  is  a  large  fresco  by  Antonio  Palomino^  repre- 
senting the  Triumph  of  the  Church  (1705). 

.  To  the  Si  of  the  church  is  the  Cowoenio^  by  the  entrance  to  which 
are  a  bust  and  memorial  of  the  learned  Dominican  Fray  Diego  de 
Deza,  the  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  Columbus,  of  the  practi- 
cability of  whose  schemes  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Salamanca 
savants  in  1486.  — In  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  picturesque  cloisters  is 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Dominican  Fray  Domingo  de  Soto. 
The  a^oining  staliease  ascends  to  the  unimportant  — 

Museum  (PL  C,  5;  open  on  Thurs.,  11-1,  and  Sun.,  10-1; 
fee  50  c).  This  contains  reliefs  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata 
and  the  Foundation  of  the  Franciscan  order  (both  by  the  entrance) 
and  an  ivory  crucifix  of  the  17th  cent  (last  room). 

11* 
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The  Galle  de  Don  Francisco  Xontc|}o,  on  the  K.  side  of  St.  Stephen^, 
leads  to  the  old  Paerta  de  Santu  Tom^,  passing  (right)  the  Colegio  de 
CalaUrava  (PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  1662  but  modernized  in  the  iSth  cent., 
and  (left)  the  Romanesque  church  of  Bcmto  Tomcu  CofUnaretue  (i.e.  Thomas 
k  Becket  •,  PI.  D,  5) ,  with  a  picturesque  choir  and  a  modernised  interior. 
Beyond  the  site  of  the  gate  the  road  goea  on  to  the  suppressed  Monastcrio 
de  Bernardas  del  Jestis  and  the  old  Convento  de  la  Vega  (p.  165). 

To  the  N.W.  of  St.  Stephen's  stands  the  Convento  de  Dominicas 
de  Santa  Maria  (PL  G,  5),  founded  in  1419,  with  a  plateresque  door- 
way. —  We  now  proceed  to  the  N.W.,  through  the  Calle  de  Joan  de 
la  Fuente,  to  the  large  — 

Plaza  db  Col6n  (Pi.  G,  4),  formerly  named  the  Plazuela  de  la 
Yerba.  In  the  middle  is  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Columbus  (1892);  on  the 
pedestal  are  rclief-bnsts  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  and  Diego  de  Deza. 
—  In  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  plaza  rises  the  Torre  del  daTero,  built 
in  1480  by  Francisco  de  Sotomayor,  *  Clavero'  (key-bearer)  of  the 
Alcantara  Order,  and  still  in  possession  of  his  family.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tower  is  square,  the  upper  octagonal ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  eight  turrets  (cubos;  comp.  p.  35)  resting  on  corbels. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Galle  de  San  Pablo  (leading  to  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  p.  159),  lies  (left)  the  *CaBa  de  la  Salina  (PL  G,  4),  built 
by  the  Fonseca  family  in  1516  and  now  the  Palaeio  de  la  Diputa- 
ci6n  Provinciai.  The  tasteful  facade  has  a  portico  on  the  groundfloor 
and  medallions  and  lavishly  decorated  windows  on  the  first  floor. 
On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  picturesque  patio  are  galleries  sup- 
ported by  projecting  corbels  with  curious  sculptured  figures. 

The  Galle  del  Pbiob  (PI.  G,  B,  3 ;  p.  160}  leads  to  the  W.  from 
the  Plaza  Mayor  to  the  Plazuela  de  Monterey  (PL  B,  3).  Just  to 
the  N.  of  it ,  at  No.  6  Galle  de  Bordadores ,  stands  the  Casa  de  las 
Muertee  (PL  B,  3),  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
In  the  middle  of  the  plateresque  fagade  is  a  medallion-bust  of  its 
builder,  Archbishop  Alfonso  de  Fonseca  (d.  1512).  —  A  little  to 
the  S.W.,  in  the  Plazuela  de  las  Agustinas ,  rises  the  fortress-like 
Palaeio  de  Jtfon<«r«t/ (Pl.B,  3 ;  p.  Iv),  built  by  the  Gounts  of  Monterey 
in  the  16th  century.  At  the  angles  are  two  high  towers.  —  Nearly 
opposite  stands  the  Convento  de  las  Agustinas  Deecalzas  (PL  B,  8), 
erected  in  1598-1636.  The  church  contains  good  pictures  by  Rtberai 
in  the  left  aisle,  St.  Januarius  with  Vesuvius  in  the  background ;  in 
the  right  transept.  Madonna  with  SS.  Dominic  and  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua, and,  over  the  high-altar,  his  ^Inmaculada  (1635),  notable  both 
for  its  brilliant  colouring  and  for  the  charming  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
wrapped  in  a  flowing  mantle  (p.  Ixxx). 

To  the  W.  of  this  point  is  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco  (PL  A,  B,  3), 
with  its  pleasure-grounds,  to  the  S.W.  of  which  lies  the  old  Colegio 
del  Arzobif  po  (PL  A,  3),  erected  in  1527-78.  Above  the  plateresque 
doorway,  by  AUmso  de  Covarrubiae,  is  a  relief  of  St.  James  con- 
quering the  Moors.  To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  church, 
which  contains  a  rotable  by  Alonso  Berruguete  (1529).  —  The  two- 
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storied  Paiio,  built  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra^  is  notable  for  the  charming 
capitals  of  its  columns  and  its  admirable  medallion-busts  (p.  Ixii). 

The  Galle  de  Bordadores  (p.  164)  leadi  to  the  S.  from  the  Plazuela 
de  Monterey  to  the  church  of  San  Benito  (PI.  B,  4) ,  built  in  1104  and  ro- 
bttilt  in  the  i6th  century.  It  possesaes  a  plateresque  doorway  (S.  side) 
and  contains  numerous  monuments.  Behind  the  church  are  two  private 
houses  of  the  same  period,  the  Ca»a  di  lo$  Sudret  Bolis  de  OcMada  and  the 
Caaa  de  lo$  Maldonados  de  Mbrillo. 

The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  E.  quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
churches  of  the  E*p{rUu  Santo*  (P\.  D,  8;  comp.  p.  liii)  and  San  Mateo 
(PI.  D,  2).  The  former,  dating  from  15^,  has  a  rich  plateresque  S.  portal 
by  Berraguete  and  a  fine  retahlo ;  the  latter,  in  a  Gothic  style ,  was 
erected  in  1894  et  seq.  on  the  site  of  an  old  Romanesque  building. 

A  Walk  kound  thb  CSitt  affords,  in  clear  weather,  a  series  of 
flne  views  of  the  distant  mountains  (see  p.  159).  Of  the  ancient 
walls,  erected  in  1147  et  seq.,  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
ments on  the  S.  side.  Outside  the  site  of  the  old  Puerta  de  Tore 
(PI.  D,  2),  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  San  Mateo,  is  the  pleasant 
Alamedilla  Park.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  this  point,  beyond  the  Puerta 
de  Santo  Tomas  (p.  1641 ,  is  the  Monasterio  de  Bemardas  del  JesHs 
(PI.  D,  6),  founded  in  1542,  to  the  S.  of  which  lies  the  Qua  de  De- 
mentes  (Pl.  D,  6),  or  insane  asylum.  —  A  field-path  runs  hence  to 
the  S.  to  (3  min.)  the  suppressed  Oofhvento  de  la  Vega,  founded  in 
1166  and  now  private  property,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  church 
and  some  remains  of  the  original  cloisters  (fee  50  c).  —  To  the  S.W. 
of  the  city,  about  3  min.  walk  from  the  cathedral,  the  Tormes  is 
crossed  by  an  old  ^^oman  Bridge  (^Puente  Romano;  PI.  A,  6).  The 
fifteen  arches  next  the  city  belong  to  the  original  structure;  the 
other  twelve  date  from  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  (1677).  The  hill  on 
the  left  bank  (reached  by  turning  to  the  left)  commands  a  flne  view 
of  the  great  churches  of  Salamanca. 

Fbom  Salamanca  to  Avila.  SS^/zM.,  railway  under  construetion,  opened 
as  far  as  (26Vs  M.)  Pafianuda  ae  Bracamonte,  an  old  town  with  4300  inhab- 
itants, whence  diligences  run  to  (36Vs  M.)  Avila  (p.  48)  and  to  Medina  del 
Campo  (p.  28). 

Fbom  Salamanca  to  Plasencia,  101  M. ,  railway  in  5V2-7  hrs.  (fares 
23  p.  50,  15  p.  65,  11  p.  75  c.).  —  The  line  crosses  the  Tormee  by  an  iron 
bridge.  —  6  M.  Los  Arapilee  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  (July 
22nd ,  1812) ,  in  which  the  British  and  Spanish  forces  under  Wellington 
defeated  the  French  under  Marmont.  This  important  battle,  in  which  over 
40,000  men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  was  won  in  about  */4  hr.  It  com- 
pelled the  French  to  evacuate  Salamanca,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  French  cause  in  Spain.  —  The  train  skirts  the  X.E.  spurs  of 
the  Psia  de  Fnmeia  and  at  (lo>/2  M.)  Atba  de  Tormes  (p.  Iv)  re-enters  the 
valley  of  the  Tormes.  —  Several  unimportant  stations.  —  54  M.  JB^ar 
(9165  ft. ;  Motel  &  Cafi  de  EspaSia),  an  industrial  town  of  9500  inhab.,  on 
the  small  river  Cuerpo  de  Mombre^  contains  some  large  clotii-fkctories  and 
the  ancestral  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  B^jar.  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
walls,  now  crumblinj  in  decay.  —  The  train  crosses  the  outliers  of  the 
Sierra  de  Bijar  at  (59V2  M.)  Puerto  de  Bijar  and  then  descends  to  (63  M.) 
BaUos  (de  Bijar) ^  on  the  Amhrot ^  with  well-known  alkaline  sulphur- 
springs  (111"  Fahr.).  —  We  now  descend  along  the  Ambroz,  passing 
several  small  sUtions.  —  90Vs  M.  Plaseneia-  Oiudad.  —  101  M.  Plasenda- 
Empalme,  see  p.  459. 

Fbom  Salamanca  to  Astobga,  115  M.,  railway  in  5*/4-8i/3  hrs.  (fares 
26  p.  65,   17  p.  80,  13  p.  35  c).    The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (41  H.) 
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Zamora  (2036  ft. ;  Fonda  del  Cotnercio,  Oalle  de  Viriato,  with  theBeflpacho 
Central  of  the  railway ;  RaU. Restaurant )y  an  interesting  old  town  (16,900inhab.) 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill  rising  above  the  Douro,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  chronicles  of  mediaeval  warfare  as  a  frontier-fortress  against  the 
Moors.  The  small  Bomanesque  Cathedral^  completed  about  1176,  with  a 
square  tower,  and  a  handsome  domed  cimborio  over  the  crossing,  is  ela- 
borately flttea  up  in  the  interior  (pictures  by  Gallegos,  p.  Ixzii:  interest- 
ing tombs,  p.  Iviii).  The  churches  of  San  Pedro  i  Ildefonso^  La  Magdalena^ 
and  Scmta  Maria  de  Horta  should  also  be  noticed.  On  the  Plaza  de  Ginovas 
stands  a  statue  of  Viriatue^  carved  out  j>f  a  single  block  by  E.  Bar6n 
(1904).  The  bridge  across  the  Douro  affords  a  picturesque  view.  Don 
Quixote  mentions  Zlimora  as  famous  for  its  bagpipes.  —  76V2  M.  Benaooate^ 
with  an  old  castle  and  noteworthy  churches  (Santa  Maria  del  Azogue, 
p.  xlvi).  —  115  M.  Aetorga,  see  p.  176. 


The  Bailiivat  f&om  Salamanca  to  Yillab  Fobmoso  crosses  the 
Torme$  by  an  iron  bridge,  1500  ft.  long,  and  then  turns  towards  the 
W.  5IV2M.  Tejares  is  known  for  its  'Bomeria  de  la  Yirgen  de  la 
Salud',  celebrated  on  Trinity  Sunday.  —  The  line  then  skirts  the 
last  (N.)  foot-hills  of  the  Pena  de  Francia,  —  56  M.  Doninos; 
61 V2  M.  BarbadiUo;  67  M.  Quegigal;  69  M.  ViUcar  de  lo$  Alamos; 
71 V2  M.  Bdveda,    We  now  cross  the  Yeltes  and  reach  — 

83  M.  Fnente  San  Esteban  (Bail,  Beitaurant,  with  beds),  the 
junction  of  the  railway  to  Barca  d'AlTa  and  Oporto  (B.  70). 

851/2  M.  Martin  del  Bio.  —  93  M.  Sancti  E$pMtu8,  — -  The  train 
now  traverses  the  Montanaa  de  Carazo  and  then  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Agueda.    It  crosses  the  river. 

105  M.  Ciudad  Bodrigo  (Fonda  Machero^  indifferent),  a  Spanish 
fortress  (8900  inhab)  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  and  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  is  situated  on  a  height  above  the  Agueda,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  bridge  on  Roman  foundations.  It  is  named  after 
Count  Bodrigo  Gonzalez,  who  founded  it  in  the  12th  century.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1810,  and  was  taken  by  "Wellington  on 
Jan.  19th,  1812,  after  a  siege  of  12  days.  For  this  exploit  Wellington 
was  created  Duke  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras 
(Portugal),  and  Earl  of  Wellington.  The  Cathedral  dates  from  the 
12th  cent.,  but  was  modernized  in  1538 ;  It  has  beautiful  Gothic 
cloisters. 

lUM.  Carpio;  118M.  Espeja.  At  (125 V2M.)  i^entesdtf  Onoro 
(2590  ft),  the  last  Spanish  station,  an  indecisive  engagement  be- 
tween the  French  under  Mass^na  and  the  English  under  Wellington 
took  place  in  May,  1811. 

I26V2M.  Villar  FormoBO  (2560  ft ;  Bail,  Bestaurant),  the  Portu- 
guese frontier-station,  on  the  Torroes,  an  affluent  of  the  Agueda. 
Carriages  are  changed  here  and  passengers'  luggage  is  examined. 

Continuation  of  the  railway  to  Pampilhoea.  and  thence  to  Liebon^  see 
RR.  59,  68. 
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The  old  Brineipado  de  Agtwrias^  the  capital  of  which  is  Oviedo^  lies 
to  the  W.  of  the  Basqne  Provinces  and  extends  from  the  crest  of  the 
Gantahrian  Mts.  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  foimer  kingdom  of 
QctUeia  (d  reino  de  QaUcia)  occupies  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Portugal  t. 

Both  districts  are  of  a  pronouncedly  Alpine  character  and  belong 
without  question  to  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Spain  and  indeed  of 
Europe.  Their  scenic  charm  depends  mainly  on  the  varied  and  pic- 
turesque disposition  of  the  mountain-chains,  which  ramify  in  all 
directions  and  form  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  peaks  and  ridges,  valleys 
and  ravines.  The  general  aspect  of  Gallcla  is  somewhat  softer  and 
more  attractive  than  that  of  Asturias ;  Its  mountain-slopes  are  more 
thickly  wooded,  the  crests  and  valleys  haye  more  pastures  and  mead- 
ows, while  its  coasts,  penetrated  by  deep  *rla8*  (fjords),  are  sprinkled 
with  safe  and  roomy  harbours.  In  Asturias  the  CarUdbrian  Mts. 
(p.  2)  culminate  in  the  Penas  de  Europa  (8668  ft.),  a  wild  and 
rugged  mass,  snowclad  almost  all  the  year  round.  The  coast  Is  lined 
by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  sheer  and  unapproachable  cliffs. 
In  both  districts  the  whole  of  the  available  surface  is  carefully 
cultivated  and  produces,  thanks  to  the  moist  and  equable  climate, 
most  bounteous  crops.  The  villages  are  generally  embosomed  lii 
groves  of  fruit-trees ,  chestnuts ,  and  walnuts ;  and  In  the  more 
sheltered  situations  vines,  olives,  almonds,  flgs,  and  oranges  also 
flourish.  The  wines  are  light  and  Inexpensive ,  the  best  variety 
being  the  Bhero  de  Avia.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the 
higher  lying  districts,  and  fishing  is  actively  prosecuted  along  the 
coasts.  Both  Gallcla  and  Asturias  are  rich  lYi  Iron,  lead,  and  other 
ores,  and  in  mineral  springs,  including  sulphuretted  waters  of  im- 
portant medicinal  quality.  Asturias  also  possesses  extensive  deposits 
of  coal,  and  peat  and  amber  are  found  in  its  coast-plains. 
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The  Asturians  spring  from  the  union  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants with  the  Goths  and  consider  themseWes,  like  the  Basques,  free 
and  independent  hidalgos.  They  ha^e  all  the  traits  of  ancient  and 
self-conscious  mountaineers,  with  much  reserve  and  little  grace  of 
manner,  but  are  honest  and  trustworthy,  showing  great  boldness  as 
mariners  and  forming  admirable  soldiers  and  colonists.  The  'Gal- 
legos'  are  more  closely  akin  to  the  Portuguese  than  to  any  other 
Spanish  race.  They  spring  from  a  blending  of  the  original  Celtic 
inhabitants  with  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Suevi,  €h)ths,  Moors,  and 
Gastilians;  and  they  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  people  who  have 
been  exposed  during  many  centuries  to  the  influence  and  domina- 
tion of  foreign  conquerors.  They  are  docile  and  good-natured, 
temperate  and  frugal,  ready  for  any  task,  full  of  piety  and  under 
the  thumb  of  the  priesthood.  In  comparison  with  other  Spaniards 
they  seem  heavy  and  limited  ^  on  the  «tage  the  part  of  the  slow- 
witted  and  good-humoured  simpleton  is  always  assigned  to  the 
Galician^  and  in  Central  and  S.  Spain  the  epithet  ^Gallego'  is  used 
as  a  term  of  abuse. 

In  one  point  the  Galicians  and  Asturians  share  the  same  fate ; 
both  are  poor,  in  spite  of  their  unremitting  toil  and  the  natural 
resources  of  their  countries.  The  population  is  too  dense,  especially 
in  Galicia,  and  the  peasant  is  too  heavily  taxed  ever  to  attain  the 
freehold  of  his  patch  of  land.  Thousands  emigrate  annually  to  S. 
America,  Portugal,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  where  they  earn  their 
bread  as  peasants,  porters,  and  scavengers.  The  women  are  much  in 
request  as  nurses.  Like  the  Basques,  however,  they  are  possessed 
by  an  inextinguishable  love  of  their  country ;  and  those  who  save  a 
little  money  in  foreign  parts  invariably  return  to  finish  their  laborious 
lives  at  home. 

In  point  of  education  both  districts  stand  on  a  low  level.  The 
means  of  transportation  are  also  very  inadequate.  The  hotels,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  are  no  worse  than  in  other 
parts  of  Spain. 

History.  Asturias  must  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  not  only  of 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  but  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  as  a  whole. 
Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Moors  succeeded  in  reducing  it  under 
their  domination.  The  Asturians,  uniting  with  the  shattered  forces 
of  the  Goths,  including  many  noble  families  who  scorned  to  submit 
to  the  invaders,  offered  the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  Moors. 
In  718  Pelayo  or  Pelagius  the  Goth  (d.  737),  who  claimed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  King  Recceswinth,  was  unanimously  chosen  King,  and 
after  a  miraculous  victory  over  the  infidels,  began,  from  the  Cave 
of  Covadonga  (p.  174),  the  Christian  reconquest  of  Spain.  More 
authentic  history  begins  with  Alfonso  I.  (739-757?),  Pelayo's  second 
successor,  to  whom  there  streamed  from  all  sides,  not  only  Christians 
bearing  secular  weapons,  but  also  the  clergy  who  preached  the  ex-^ 
pulsion  of  the  Moors  a^  a  religious  duty.    Galicia  and  Le6n  were 
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conquered  for  the  Cross  and,  in  spite  of  bittei  internal  dissensions 
and  freqnent  Moorish  rictories,  -were  snccessfnlly  held  against  the 
Crescent.  The  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias,  borne  by  the  heir-appar- 
eut  to  the  Spanish  throne,  dates  from  1388,  when  the  district  was 
made  a  principality  (see  p.  xxxviii). 


13.  From  Ledn  to  Oviedo  and  Gij6ii. 

lO&i/s  M.  Railway  (FerrocarHUs  del  Norte)  to  Oviedo  in  41/2-61/4  hrs. 
(fares  18  p.  60,  13  p.  90,  8  p.  36  c);  thence  to  Cfifdn  in  MVi  hr.  (3  p.  60,  2 
p.  60,  1  p.  80  c).  —  Ko  through-carriages  from  Madrid. 

Ledn^  see  p.  162.  —  The  railway  follows  the  well-tilled  valley 
of  the  Berrusga.  —  7  M.  SanUbdnest, 

16  M.  La  Bobla,  situated  amid  coal-pits,  is  the  junction  of  a 
mineral  line  to  Bilbao  (p.  18;  194V2  ^0  ^^  Mataporquera  (p.  151) 
and  Valmaseda,  y 

The  Asturian  mountains  are  descried  in  the  distance. — At  Puente 
dc  Alba  we  cross  the  riyer.  To  the  left  is  the  pilgrimage-chapel  of 
the  Buen  Suceso, — 21 M.  Pola  de  Qorddn,  This  railway,  the  road,  and 
the  river  enter  side  by  side  a  picturesque  rocky  gorge,  with  numerous 
bridges  and  tunnels.  26  M.  Cinera;  28V2M.  Villamanfn,  —  Beyond 
(33V2M.)  Busdongo  is  the  Perruca  Tunnel  {2  M.  long ;  4216  ft.  above 
the  sea),  which  penetrates  the  main  chain  of  the  Gantabrian  Mts. 
As  we  emerge  from  it  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  to  the 
left.  The  direct  distance  between  Busdongo  and  Puente  de  los  Fierros 
(see  below)  is  only  7  M.,  but  it  takes  26  M.  of  railway  to  overcome  the 
difference  of  2516  ft.  in  their  elevations.  This  section  of  the  journey 
is  exceedingly  interesting  and  full  of  variety,  both  technically  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  scenery;  the  train  descends  through  58 
spiral  and  other  tunnels,  over  numerous  bridges  and  embankments, 
through  deep  cuttings,  and  round  sharp  curves  via  (39  M.)  Pajares, 
(451/2  M.)  NavidUUo,  (61 1/2  M.)  Linares,  and  (641/2  M.)  Malvedo. 

691/2  M.  Puente  de  to«  JP^erroa  (1700  ft.),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pajares  and  the  Parana;  64  M.  Campomanea,  67 1/2  ^-  ^ola  de  Lena, 
in  a  wide  and  attractive  vaUey,  was  the  birthplace  of  Gonzalo  Bay6n, 
conqueror  of  Florida (1565).— 72 M.  Ujo;  72V2M.  Santullano;  76  M. 
MiereM,  the  centre  of  the  Asturian  mining-industry,  with  iron,  coal, 
sulphur,  and  cinnabar  mines  and  numerous  blast-furnaces  and  steel 
and  zinc  works.  —  77  M.  Ahlana,  We  cross  the  Caudal,  79  M. 
OUoniego,  We  thread  several  tunnels  and  cross  the  green  valleys  of 
Baireo  Soto  and  NaUn.  —  81 1/2  M.  Soto  de  Bey,  the  junction  of  a 
branch-line  running  to  the  E.  to  Tudela-Vegutn  and  Ciano-Sania 
Ana,  —  Beyond  (821/2  M.)  Las  Segadas  we  pass  through  two  more 
tunnels  and  under  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fitoria  (p.  173). 
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87  M.  OviedO.  —  Kailway  Btationi.  Ettaci&n  del  NofU  (PL  B,  C,  2), 
for  the  line  to  Ledn  and  Gij6n.  Close  by  is  the  Etkicidn  da  Ferrocarril 
Cantdbrico  (PI.  C,  1),  for  the  Santander  line  (p.  24).  At  both  these  sta- 
tions tramways,  cabs,  and  hotel-porters  meet  the  trains.  —  There  is  a 
third  station  {Ferrocarril  Vaeeo-Aeturiano ;  PI.  E,  2),  for  the  local  lines  vii 
Trubia^  with  a  royal  gun-foundry  and  small  arms  manufactory,  to  .the 
picturesque  harbour  of  San  JSeteban  de  Gratia  (Hot.  Bellomonte,  closed  in 
winter)  and  to  the  coal-mines  of  Figaredo. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zxLv).  *GaAN  Hot.  Covadonga  (PI.  a^  D,  3),  in  the 
Pal.  del  Banco  Asturiano,  Galle  Mendizdbal;  Hot.-Bxstaurant  FBAnrcfts 
(PI.  b^  E,  2),  Oalle  de  Jovellanos  li  Hot.  dk  PabIs  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  Galle 
Pelayo  13  and  Galle  Uria  14  (Pi.  G,  D,  2,  3),  with  restaurant,  pens,  from 
71/2  p. J  Hot.  TcSom  (Pi.  d;  E,  8),  with  good  restaurant,  pens,  from  8  p.; 
Hqt.  Tbannot  (Pi.  e;  E,  3).  Galle  Altamirano  8-10,  well  spoken  of.  —  Oafee 
(p.xxvii).  <70(/'^(lsi'ar<<,GalledeFruela2-,  C7.<MPa«aye,near  the  Hot.de  Paris. 

Tramway  from  the  Ettacidn  del  Norte  (PI.  B,  G,  2),  through  the  GaUes 
Urfa,  Fruela,  and  Jesds,  to  the  Plaxa  de  la  ConttUuci^in  (PI.  E,  3). 

Oabs  iCoehee;  at  the  Estaci6n  del  Korte,  the  Plaaa  de  la  Gonstitueidn, 
and  PI.  de  la  Diputaeitfn  Provincial).  Per  drive,  l-2pers.  1  p.,  each  addit. 
pers.  60  c;  per  hr.  1-2  pers.  2  n.,  each  addit.  pers.  1  p.;  each  addit. 
V2  hr.  1  p.  and  60  c. ;  small  box  60  c,  large  trunk  according  to  bargain. 

BookieUers:  /.  MarUnezy  Plaeuela  de  Riego;  Oaldn^  GaUe  San  Juan  2. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (p.  xxiii),  Galle  Posada  Herrera  (PI.  G,  2). 

Oviedo  (740  ft.),  tbe  ancient  Ovetum,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  its  own  name  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  Is  a  city  of  23,155  inhab., 
sitnated  on  a  hill- slope  rising  firom  the  Nora  and  enclosed  by  fertile 
plain  and  picturesque  mountains.  The  mining  -  industry  of  the 
environs  (p.  169)  lends  it  considerable  importance. 

The  nucleus  of  the  town  was  a  monastery  founded  in  the  Sib  cent,  by 
Fruela  I.  and  in  792  Alfonso  the  Chaste  made  it  the  capital  of  the  grow- 
ing kingdom  of  Aituriae  (p.  xxxviii).  The  Xormans  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  capture  it,  and  the  Arabs,  who  invaded  Asturias  under  Almanzor  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  10th  cent.,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The  town  lost 
its  importance  as  the  victorious  Beconquistadores  pushed  their  way  farther 
to  the  S.  Marshall  Ney  occupied  Oviedo  in  May,  1809,  and  allowed  his 
troops  to  plunder  it  for  three  days.  —  It  was  at  Oviedo  that  Le  Sage's 
hero,  Gil  Bias,  spent  his  boyhood. 

The  *Cathei>bal  (PI.  £,  3)  is  situated  in  the  ancient  quarter 
of  Monte  Santo,  on  the  site  of  a  church  erected  by  Fruela  I.,  which 
Alfonso  II.  rebuilt  in  830  and  surrounded  with  protecting  walls. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  present  Gothic  structure  was  laid  in 
1388  by  Bishop  Gutitoez  de  Toledo.  The  building  went  on  into 
the  16th  cent,  and  the  decoration  was  not  completed  till  the  end  of 
the  17th  century. 

The  cathedral  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  and  a 
semicircular  apse  with  an  ambulatory.  It  is  220  ft.  long  and  72  ft 
wide}  the  nave  is  ca.  65  ft.  high,  the  aisles  ca.  33  ft  The  building 
material  is  mainly  limestone  (piedra  calixa).  The  main  facade  has 
three  graceful  Gothic  doorways,  protected  by  a  porch.  The  relief 
of  the  Transfiguration  above  the  central  entrance  is  of  later  date. 
To  the  right  and  left  are  busts  of  Fruela  I.  and  Alfonso  II.  The 
wood-carvings  of  the  doors  are  modern  works.  Two  towers  were 
designed,  but  one  only  (that  to  the  S.)  has  been  finished  (1539). 
This  1b  270  ft.  in  height  and  is  a  marvel  of  boldness  and  grace. 
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The  lower  three  stages  and  the  elegant  open-work  spire  are  in  a 
pnre  Gothic  style,  bat  the  fourth  stage  shows  traces  of  Renaissance 
influence  both  in  structure  and  ornamentation.  The  entrance  to 
the  tower  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  right  aisle  j  an  ascent  is  recom- 
mended, as  the  top  affords  a  beautiful  panorama  of  the  environs  of 
Oviedo.  The  oldest  bell  in  the  tower  ('Wamba*)  dates  firom  1219 
and  hung  originally  in  a  tower  erected  by  Alfonso  VI.  over  the 
Gimara  Santa  (p.  172),  the  ruins  of  which  are  visible  f^om  the  Galle 
de  la  Gorrada  del  Obispo  (S.  side). 

The  Intbkiob,  with  its  slender  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  vault- 
ing, it»  open-work  triforium,  and  the  tracery  and  stained  glass  of 
its  windows,  makes  a  noble  and  harmonious  impression,  which, 
however,  is  not  a  little  marred  by  the  reddish-yellow  wash  with 
which  the  stone-work  has  been  covered  in  modern  times.  —  The 
CapUla  de  Santa  Eulalia,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  silver-gilt 
shrine  of  the  11th  cent,  with  the  ashes  of  the  saint.  The  smaller 
chapels  were  decorated  in  the  17-18th  cent,  in  the  most  exuberant 
baroque  style.  —  The  CapiUa  Mayor,  occupying  the  pentagonal  apse 
and  enclosed  by  an  ambulatory,  has  fine  traceried  windows  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  *Retablo,  in  five  sections,  is  a  notable  work  by 
OiraUa^  Balmaaeda,  PieardOj  and  other  artists  of  the  15-16th  cent., 
unskilfully  restored  in  1879.  It  includes  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Ghrist,  numerous  figures  of  saints,  and  elaborate  ornamental  carving. 
The  white  marble  tabernacle,  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  executed  in 
1869  f^om  the  design  of  Jium  Madtato.  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of 
Arehbp,  Arias  de  FtUar ,  with  a  kneeling  portrait-figure  in  an  elegant 
Gothic  niche  (1490).  —  To  the  right  of  the  Gapilla  Mayor  is  a 
figure  of  Ghrist,  disfigured  by  modern  painting  and  placed  on  a 
small  pedestal  adorned  with  shells;  this  is  probably  a  work  of  the 
12th  cent. ,  belonging  to  an  old  sanctuary. 

From  the  N.  transept  an  ornate  Gothic  portal  leads  to  the  CapiUa 
del  Bey  Ckuto^  which  was  erected  In  1712  in  the  most  extravagant 
baroque  style,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Lady  Ghapel  destined  by 
Alfonso  U.  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  tombs.  The  *Pante6n  de 
los^  Reyes',  on  the  N.  side  of  this  chapel,  now  possesses  but  one  of 
the  ancient  sarcophagi,  that  of  the  Infante  (?)  Itacius,  supposed  to 
date  from  the  8th  century.  A  modem  inscription  enumerates  the 
rulers  whose  ashes  are  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  urns  in  the 
recesses  in  the  wall. 

From  the  S.  transept  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  Gothic  vesti- 
bule with  a  modem  altar  and  elaborately  carved  *Stalls  of  the 
16th  cent.,  on  which  scenes  f^om  the  Old  Testament  are  mingled 
with  the  most  grotesque  and  secular  representations.  Thence  a 
beautiful  Gothic  doorway  leads  to  the  *0!Emara  Santa^  which  consists 
of  two  chambers  (adm.  only  at  8.30  a.m.  and  3  p.m.).  The  smaller 
room,  which  contains  the  relics,  Is  lighted  only  by  one  small  window 
and  roofed  with  low  barrel-vaulting.    It  originally  formed  part  of 
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the  Oapilla  de  San  Miguel,  which  Alfonso  II.  erected  alongside  the 
oldest  church.  The  larger  room,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  also  with 
barrel -vaulting  and  one  narrow  window,  was  added  by  Alfonso  YI. 
ui  the  11th  century.  The  arch,  the  Maze,  and  the  capitals  are 
adorned  with  carefully  executed  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and 
combats.  The  place  of  Caryatides  is  taken  by  statues  of  Apostles, 
arranged  in  pairs  on  fantastic  pedestals.  The  handsome  tesselated 
flooring  is  of  a  kind  much  used  in  Spain  before  the  14th  century. 
On  the  walls  are  modern  portraits  of  Kings  Pelayo,  Fruela  I., 
Alfonso  II.,  and  Alfonso  lY. 

The  Tbbasubbb  of  the  Camara  Santa  (p.  ly)  luckily  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  French  in  1809.  Most  of  the  relics  now  exposed  were  probably  taken 
from  the  celebrated  Area^  a  Byzantine  chest  of  the  11th  cent.,  made  of 
cedar-wood  and  adorned  with  thin  silver-plating  with  low>reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  Round  the  bor- 
der runs  an  inscription  in  Latin  and  Gufic  characters.  The  relics  include 
a  piece  of  the  staff  of  Moses ,  a  fragment  of  the  True  Cross,  one  of  the 
silver  pieces  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord,  thorns  of  Christ,  skin 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  sandal  and  leathern  wallet  of  St.  Peter,  and  some 
crumbs  left  over  from  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Among  the 
treasures  of  more  intrinsic  value  are  the  Crut  de  lot  Angelet  (8th  cent.)) 
the  gift  of  Alfonso  IL,  and  the  Cms  de  la  Vietoria,  originally  belonging 
to  Pelayo  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones  by  Alfonso  III.  — 
The  relics  are  shown  by  a  chorister  in  presence  of  one  of  the  clergy,  and 
a  close  inspection  is  permitted. 

The  Puerta  del  Claustro  leads  from  the  S.  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  *  Cloisters  (14-16th  cent.  J,  which  are  distinguished  by 
an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  angels'  heads,  prophets,  fantastic  scenes 
(such  as  Favlla's  combat  with  the  bear  and  his  lamenting  wife), 
and  other  ornamentation.  The  mural  tombs  and  gravestones,  in 
the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  of  the  12-14th  cent. ,  were 
brought  hither  from  desecrated  churches  and  are  arranged  without 
any  attempt  at  system.  —  The  Gothic  Sola  Capitular,  with  an  octa- 
gonal vault,  was  built  in  the  13th  cent,  and  served  originally  as  a 
hall  of  audience  for  the  Spanish  kings  when  at  Oviedo.  The  finely 
carved  stalls  date  from  the  16th  cent. 

Among  the  MS8.  in  the  Archivo  are  a  deed  of  gift  of  Alfonso  II. 
(812);  the  Libra  OdUco^  a  richly  illustrated  collection  of  documents  of  the 
12th  cent. ;  the  Regla  Colorada,  an  inventory  of  1384 :  the  Libra  Beeerro, 
a  collection  of  church-registers  and  synodal  reports  (1386) ;  and  the  Liftico 
Caniidar  of  538. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  lie 'the  churches  of  San 
Tirso  (PI.  9;  E,  3),  San  Pelayo  (PI.  8;  E,  2),  belonging  to  the  ad- 
joining Benedictine  nunnery,  and  Santa  Maria  la  Real  (Pli7 ;  E,  2), 
the  two  last  dating  from  the  8- 14th  cent,  but  dlsflgured  by  restora- 
tion. At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Plazuela  de  la  Catedral  stands  the 
Episcopal  Palace  (PI.  10;  16-18thcent.).  —  To  the  N.,  the  Calle 
Lorenzana  and  Calle  Jovellanos,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  right, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  San  Yicente,  is  a  marble  tablet  in  honour 
of  the  statesman  Jovellanos  (p.  175),  lead  to  the  Carretera  de  Gij6n 
(views).  To  the  right  in  it  is  the  Royal  Factory  of  Small  Arms  (PI. 
F,  1,  2),  which  occupies  the  former  Benedictine  convent  of  Z.a  Vicj^a ; 
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the  old  cliurcli  of  Santa  Marfa  de  la  Vega  serves  as  the  warehouse. 
Farther  to  the  right  stands  the  church  of  San  Julidn  (SantuUano  j 
PL  F,  1),  which,  in  spite  of  restoration,  has  preserved  much  of  its 
original  character. 

In  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  Plaza  db  la  Constitucion  (PI.  E,  3), 
the  focus  of  the  town's  activity,  are  the  Caaa  Consistorial  (Th  2j 
1662)  and  the  former  Jesuit  church  of  San  Isidoro  (PI.  6;  1578).  — 
We  proceed  to  the  N.,  via  the  Calle  del  Peso,  the  Plaza  de  Rlego, 
and  the  Galle  de  la  Universidad  to  the  Unwersidad  (PI.  10;  D,  3). 
The  huildlng  dates  firom  the  end  of  the  16th  cent. ;  the  main  en- 
trance is  in  the  Galle  San  Francisco.  In  the  arcaded  court  is  a  bust 
of  Queen  Isabella  I.  (1858).  The  rooms  are  adorned  with  pictures 
by  Bibera,  Ricci,  Zurbaran,  Herrera,  and  Giordano;  the  'Iconoteca 
Asturiana*  contains  portraits  of  Asturian  worthies.  —  The  Audiencia 
(VI.  1,  E,  3 ;  Supreme  Court)  occupies  the  former  palace  of  the 
Marques  de  Camposagrado,  in  the  Galle  San  Juan. 

Adjoining  the  Galle  de  Urfa  are  two  promenades  called  the 
Campo  de  San  FrancUco  and  the  Saldn  del  BombS  (PI.  D,  G,  3). 
Beyond  is  the  large  Provincial  Hospital^  with  a  lunatic  asylum 
(^Manicomio;  PI.  B,  G,  3).  —  In  the  Eseuela  Normal  (PI.  G,  2),  at 
the  end  of  the  Galle  Urfa,  is  housed  the  small  Mtaeo  ArqucolSgico 
AMwrianOf  containing  prehistoric  objects,  inscriptions,  architectural 
fragments,  Roman  and  later  vessels  of  terracotta,  glass,  and  metal, 
and  a  cabinet  of  coins.  Adjacent,  at  the  end  of  the  Galle  del 
Begente  Jaz,  stands  the  Hospicio  Provincial  (PI.  B,  G,  3),  an  ex- 
tensive edifice  by  Ventura  Rodrfguez  (1750),  with  a  tasteful 
chapel.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  rail,  station  is  the  Aqueduct  of  Fiioria 
(PI.  B,  2,  3;  p.  169),  V4M.  long  and  having  41  arches,  dating  from 
the  16th  century. 

£x.cDitsiON8.  Tbe  hamlet  of  Naranco  (4045  ft.;  comp.  PI.  B,  1),  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Naranco,  IV4  M.  from  Oviedo  (fatiguing 
ascent),  has  two  highly  interesting,  but  sadly  neglected  churches  of  the 
time  of  Ramiro  I.  (842-850).  Santa  Maria  de  Naranco  (p.  xlv)  consists  of 
a  oeUa>Iike  nave  with  waggon-vaulting,  opening  by  three  arches  into  a 
ehoir  at  one  end  and  a  presbytery  at  the  other.  Below  is  a  crypt.  *The 
chief  interest  of  this  building  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  the  Spani- 
ards in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent,  trying  to  adapt  a  Pagan  temple  to 
Ghriatian  purposes'  (Fergwton).  —  San  Miguel  de  Lino  (p.  xlv)  is  a 
basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  but  was  sadly  disfigured  in  1846  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  apse  and  the  alteration  of  the  originally  semicircular  chapels. 
Keys  kept  by  the  parish  priest. 

The  excursion  to  Covadonga  requires  more  time.  We  take  the  Ganta- 
brian  railway  to  Ariondat  (p.  24;  2V2  hrs.  \  return-fares  12  p.  65,  7  p.  45  c.) 
and  drive  thence  (carriage  from  Ariondas  to  Covadonga  and  back  in 
about  6  hrs.,  20  p.)  vii  Cangas  de  Onie  (Fonda  de  Labra),  where  the  Sella 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the  12th  cent.,  the  central  ardb  of  which  is  ca. 
60  ft.  high  and  67  ft.  in  span.  T^Jt  M.  Oovadonga  (unpretending  Huespederia) 
is  a  frequented  pilgrimage- resort  with  an  abbey  of  the  i6th  cent,  and  the 
church  of  the  Virgen  de  la$  BatcMae^  built  in  the  Romanesque  style  with 
two  towers  in  1877-1901  at  a  cost  of  about  20  million  pesetas.  Close  by  is 
the  famous  Cave,  in  which  Pelayo  (d.  787) ,  the  founder  of  the  Asturian 
kingdom,  took  refuge  with  300  followers  after  the  disastrous  battle  on  the 
Quadalete.    From  this  coign  of  vantage  he  carried  on  his  heroic  resistance 
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to  the  Moors,  the  beginning  of  the  reconqnest  of  Spain.  The  cate  contains 
the  modern  chapel  of  Santa  Maria,  the  sarcophagus  which  is  said  to  hold 
the  remains  of  the  hero,  his  wife  Gandiosa,  and  his  sister  Hormesinda, 
and  the  tomb  of  King  Alfonso  I.  (d.  757).  —  From  Govadonga  excursions 
may  be  made  to  the  Logo  de  Enol  and  to  the  top  of  the  P^at  de  Eurcpa 
(p.  167;  for  mountain-climbers  only). 

Beyond  Oviedo  the  railway  passes  (90\/2  M.)  LugoneSf  (93  M.) 
Lugo  de  JUanera,  (94^2  M.)  ViUabonay  junction  of  a  branch  to  Avileg 
and  San  Juan  de  Nieva,  (.99V2  M.)  Serfn,  and  (IO31/2  M.)  VeHna. 

105^2  M.  Oy6n.  —  Bail  way  Stationa.  1.  JSstaoidn  del  Norte  (PI. 
A,  8),  for  the  line  to  Oviedo  and  Ledn.  Hotel-porters  meet  the  trains; 
cabs  are  seldom  to  be  had,  but  there  is  a  tramway.  —  2.  Eeiaci^  de  Lan- 
greo  (PL  B,  3),  for  Langreo  and  Laviana.  —  Steamers  ply,  more  or  less 
regularly,  to  Corunna,  Santander,  and  Bilbao. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hot.  Malbt,  Muelle  del  Oriente  (PI.  B,  1),  with 
lift,  pens.  10,  omnibus  1  p.  —  Hot.  Ibbbia,  Calle  Trinidad  24  (PI.  C,  2), 
pens,  from  8  p. ;  Hot.  Mabina,  Boulevard  29  (Pi.  G,  2, 3)  *,  Hot.  del  (>ohkroio, 
Plaza  del  Marques  (PI.  G,  8)  \  Hot.-Restaukant  SALOHfi,  Plazuela  del  Garmen. 

—  Gaf^B  (p.  zxvii).  C.  Coldn^  Boulevard  29;  C.  Suizo^  in  the  Hot.  Iberia, 
Calle  Trinidad  24.  Gvjdn,  like  Astarias  generally,  is  noted  for  cider  (cidra)y 
which  is  lai^ely  exported  to  South  America. 

Tramwaya.  1.  From  the  Estacidn  del  l^orte  (PI.  A,  8)  to  the  harbour 
via  the  Galle  del  Marques  de  San  Esteban,  Travesfa  de  la  Kueda,  and 
BoxUevard.  —  2.  From  the  harbour  to  Somi6  (Pi.  E,  F,  4)  by  the  Boule- 
vard, Jovellanos,  Men^ndez  Vald^s,  TJrfa,  and  La  Quia. 

Oabs  {Cochet;  generally  in  the  Boulevard ;  only  between  8^1  and  2  A  8). 
Per  drive  i-2  pers.  1  p.,  each  addit.  pers.  50  c;  per  hr.  2  and  1  p.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  also  2  and  1  p. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  2;  C,  8),  Galle  Jovellanos  46. 

Theatres  (p.  xxx).  Teatro  Joveilanoe  (PI.  10;  G,  8),  Galle  Jovellanos; 
Teatro  Dindurra  (PI.  9 ;  G,  3),  Paseo  de  Alfonso  Doce ;  Cireo  de  loe  Campoe 
Elieeo*  (PI.  8;  £,  4).  —  Basque  Ball  Game  (p.  xxxiv),  Garretera  de  Langreo. 

—  Bull  Bing  (PI.  F,  4). 

Sea  Baths,  on  the  Playa  de  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  D,  E,  2,  8;  bath  in  the 
open,  S0-76e;,  including  bathing-box,  dress,  and  towels;  warm  salt-water 
bath  1  p.  25  c.)' 

Physician :  Dr.  Pelayo^  Gorrida  69. 

British  Vioe-Oonsul :  A.  Lovelace^  Galle  Govadonga  5  (also  Lloyd's  Agent). 

Bookseller:  E.  Manto,  Boulevard  20.  —  Bankers.  Bank  of  Spain, 
Banco  de  Cfijdn,  both  in  the  Calle  del  lastituto. 

Oij6n,  the  largest  town  of  Astarias  but  one,  is  a  city  of  27,600 
Inhab.  and  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  the 
chief  port  for  exporting  the  products  of  the  Asturian  mines  (p.  169), 
It  is  situated  ca.  I21/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Cabo  de  Pefia,  between 
two  bays.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens  in  716,  was  recaptured  by  Pelayo  in  722,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  Asturian  kings  down  to  791.  In  the  strife  between 
Peter  the  Grael  and  his  half-brother  the  Duke  of  Trastamara,  Gijon 
was  burned  down  in  1396.  In  1688  the  harbour  was  the  place  of 
refage  for  Ihe  remnants  of  the  ^Invincible  Armada'.  —  Glj6n  is  now 
a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  average 
temperature  ranging  from  62^  to  72®  Fahr. 

The  town  has  thriven  greatly  since  Its  inclusion  in  the  railway 
system  (1884).  Originally  It  was  confined  to  the  hill  of  Santa  Oa- 
talina,  but  after  its  rebuilding  in  the  15-1 6th  <5ent.  it  spread  along 
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the  adjoining  bays.  It  is  now  bounded  by  Capt  Torres  on  the  W. 
and  Cape  ISan  Lorenzo  on  the  E.  The  main  activity  of  the  place  is 
seen  in  the  W.  quarters  of  the  town,  containing  the  railway-stations, 
harbour,  warehouses,  and  custom-house.  The  new  harbour,  oi  Puerto 
del  Musel,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  for  large  ocean  steamers,  is 
approaching  its  completion. 

Thd  main  streets  are  the  CaUe  del  Marquis  de  San  Estehan  (PI. 
A,  B,  3 ;  also  called  the  Avenida'),  which  Joins  the  Calle  del  Comercio; 
the  CaUe  dd  Boulevard  (PI.  C,  2,  3;  also  called  the  Corrida),  run- 
ning to  the  S.  from  the  harbour  to  the  Plaza  del  Seis  de  Agosto,  in 
which  rises  a  statue,  by  M.  Fuxa  (1891),  of  Don  Gaspar  Melchor 
de  JoveUanos  (1744-1811),  the  statesman  and  author,  who  was  a 
native  of  Gijdn^  and  the  Calle  Jovellanos  (PI.  G,  3),  with  the  Theatre 
(PI.  10),  the  Markets,  and  the  Instituto  Jovellanos  (PI.  6),  founded 
in  1794  as  the  Real  Instituto  Asturiano,  a  school  of  practical  mathe- 
matics, physical  science,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  but  now  a 
nautical  and  technical  academy. 

The  LiBBABT  of  the  Institute  includes  upwards  of  &500  books  and 
manuscripts,  presented  by  Joyellanos  and  others,  and  in  the  *8al6n  de 
Bocetos*  an  admirable  Collkction  or  796  Dbawinos  (by  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian^  P.  Veronese,  Correggio,  Rembrandt,  DUrer,  'Murillo,  Veldzquez, 
Ottpa,  and  others),  which  is  well  worth  tbe  attention  of  lowers  of  art  (adm., 
on  week-days  only,  on  application  to  the  Comer je;  fee  60  c. ;  best  time 
at  noon). 

A  band. plays  on  the  evenings  of  the  bathing  season  in  the 
attractive  Pomo  de  Begona  or  de  Alfonso  Doce  (PI.  G,  3,  4). 

Near  the  harbour,  in  the  Plazuela  Marques  (PI.  C,  2),  are  a 
monumental  fountain  with  a' /Statue  of  Pelayo,  by  Jos.  M.  Lopez 
(1891),  and,  to  the  N.,  the  palace  of  Gount  ReviUajigedo  (PI.  7). 
In  the  Gampo  Vald^s  (PI.  0,  2)  are  the  palace  of  Count  Vald^s  (PI.  6) 
and  the  parish-church  of  8an  Pedro,  dating  from  the  15th  cent., 
with  three  rows  of  aisles  on  each  side.  In  the  outermost  S.  aisle  is 
the  tomb  of  Jovellanos,  with  a  relief-bust  by  M.  Fuxa. 

'  The  *yiew  from  the  Monte  de  Santa  Catalina  (PL  G,  1)  extends 
on  the  W.  to  the  Cabo  de  Pefias,  on  the  E.  to  the  Gabo  San  Lorenzo, 
and  en  the  S.£.  to  the  Pefias  de  Europa.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  the  Royal  Tobacco  Factory  (Pi.  3),  established  in  an  old  Augustine 
monastery  and  employing  about  1500  women. 

Fbom  Gijok  to  Avil68,  railway  (starting  from  the  Estacidn  del  Norte) 
in  IV4  hr.  (fares  4  p.  60,  8  p.  40,  2  p.  10  c).  Carriages  are  changed  at  ViHa- 
bona.  —  Avilte  (Rot,  Iboria,  Calle  de  Tererga),  a  seaport  with  4800  inhab., 
lies  in  a  pictaresque  situation  on  the  Ria  de  Avil^s.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  rises  the  Gothic  church  of  Banto  Tomds,  consecrated  in  1903,  with 
two  towers  154  ft.  high ;  the  principal  bell  (^Toni')  dates  from  817.  In  the 
Plazuela  de  San  Francisco  is  a  bronse  bust  of  the  deserving  public-school 
teacher  Jvan  de  la  Cruz  Ahnso  (d.  1898).  Tbe  house  in  which  Eetanislao 
Sdnehez  Coello,  tbe  freethinker,  died  in  1895  is  marked  by  a  relief-bust. 
Avil^s  possesses  several  interesting  old  buildings,  such  as  the  palaces  of 
the  Valdecarzanoy  Camposagrado,  and  Ferreras  families,  the  Oothie  churches 
of  San  Nicoldt  and  San  FranoUeo,  and  the  Capilla  de  lot  Aloe,  with  many 
tombs.    The  bridge  over  the  Hfa  also  deserves  notice. 

A  diligence,  starting  at  Calle  del  Boulevard  34,  runs  daily  from  Oij6n 
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in  4  hrs.  (fare  4  p.)  to  TillaTioiOMt  (Fonda  de  Francisco  Pemdo,  unpretend- 
ing), pleasantly  situated  18  M.  to  the  £.,  on  the  rfa  of  the  same  name.  It 
contains  800  inhah.  and  the  interesting  Oothie  church  of  Santa  Maria. 
About  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Villaviciosa,  near  Ambdt^  are  the  old  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Santa  Maria,  now  a  seminary,  and  the  ehurch  of  San  Salvador 
de  Valdedtds  (p.  xlv). 


14.  From  Leon  to  Honforte  and  Corimna. 

283  H.  Bailwat  (FerroearrUet  del  Nortt)  in  10V4-19V4  hrs.  (fares  36  p.  80, 
24  p.  66, 14  p.  76  c.)  \  the  express  train  has  only  1st  and  2nd  class  carriages.  — 
There  are  railway  restaurants  at  Ponfei'rada  and  Moftforte. 

Le6n,  see  p.  152.  —  6  M.  Quintana;  12i/2  M.  ViUadcmgos.  We 
cross  the  Orbigo.  21^2  M.  Veguellina.  To  the  right  is  the  twenty- 
arched  bridge  where  Suero  de  QuiiioneB  and  his  nine  companions- 
In-arms  performed  the  so-called  'Paso  Honroso*,  challenging  daring 
a  period  of  ten  days  (July,  1434)  all  the  knights  on  their  way  to  the 
great  jubilee  at  Santiago. 

321/2  M.  Astorga  (2820  ft.;  Hot.  Noriega,  near  the  Plaza  de  la 
Oonstitnci6n,  pens.  6  p. ;  omnibus  from  the  station  in  10  min.,  1  p.), 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  5600  Inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  spur  of  the  Manzanal  chain.  The  Roman  Asturiea  Augu8taj  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  an  'urbs  magnifica',  lay  at  the  junction  of  four 
military  roads.  It  was  the  capital  of  S.  Asturia,  which  was  named 
after  it  (Asturia  Augustana,  in  contradistinction  to  Asturia  Trans- 
montana,  the  coast- district  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains).  The 
town  was  destroyed  both  by  the  Goths  and  the  Arabs,  but  enjoyed 
another  short  spell  of  power  and  prosperity  under  OrdoSo  I. 
(9th  cent.).  Its  heroic  resistance  to  the  French  in  1810  forms  a 
worthy  parallel  to  the  defences  of  Saragossa  and  Gerona. 

The  Ayuntamiento  (town-hall),  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion, 
Is  an  edifice  of  the  early  17th  cent,  with  a  tasteful  Renaissance 
facade  flanked  by  towers.  —  The  Priesti'  Seminary,  to  the  S.W., 
can  accommodate  750  pupils. 

The  Cathedral  dates  from  the  15-16th  centuries  (comp.  p.  xlviii). 
The  main  facade,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  has  three  portals  adorned 
with  plateresque  columns  and  pilasters,  reliefs  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  a  graceful  parapet.  The  rose-window  is  in  the  baroque  style. 
The  towers,  one  of  which  is  unfinished,  date  from  the  18th  cent.  ^ 
the  portal  in  the  S.  facade  is  of  the  17th  century.  The  interior 
is  very  effective.  The  beautiful  groining -ribs  and  the  slender 
and  finely  outlined  pillars  demand  attention.  The  retablo  mayor  was 
executed  by  Oaspar  Beeerra  in  1569  (comp.  p.  IxTii);  the  screens  are 
the  work  i.f  Ldzaro  Azcain  (1622),  and  the  choir-stalls  and  pulpit 
are  by  the  Masters  Tomds  and  Roberto  (1551).  The  windows  are 
filled  with  good  stained  glass.  In  the  sacristy  (18th  cent)  are  shown 
a  Romanesque  reliquary  and  an  admirably  executed  Gothic  chalice. 
—  The  cloisters  were  rebuilt  by  Oaspar  Ldpez  in  1780. 
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.  The  Town  Walls j  which,  like  those  of  Leon  (p.  157),  date  from 
the  late-Roman  period,  are  at  present  being  pulled  down. 

The  hills  round  Astorga  are  the  home  of  the  tribe  of  Maragato$^  a 
remnant  of  the  original  Geltiberian  inhabitants  of  Spain,  who  marry 
only  among  themselves,  and,  as  a  role,  are  very  industrious  and  thrifty. 
The  men  wear  long-skirted  coats,  voluminous  knee-breeches,  and  round 
hats  of  felt;  the  women  wear  short  skirts  and  slashed  sleeves. 

From  Astorga  to  Zamora  and  Saiamanea^  see  pp.  166,  166. 

39  M.  Vega-Magaz ;  49  M.  BranutUu.  The  train  now  reaches 
the  watershed  between  the  Douro  and  Minho  and  penetrates  the 
crest  of  the  Manzanal  Mu.  by  a  tunnel  at  a  height  of  3!^0  ft.  The 
descent  on  the  other  side  (la  hajada  del  Manzanal)  is  full  of  variety. 
The  line  bends  to  the  S.W.  and  N.  in  three  curves  and  threads 
11  tunnels  before  reaching  (57  M.)  La  Granja,  which  remains  to 
the  right.  It  then  runs  towards  the  S.,  surmounting  the  watershed 
between  the  Tremor  and  the  Silva  by  means  of  two  tunnels.  The 
train  next  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  again  penetrates  this  ridge  by 
a  tunnel  passing  under  the  part  of  the  track  just  traversed  310  ft. 
above.  Finally  it  runs  towards  the  W.,  once  more  passing  La 
Granja,  which  this  time  lies  to  the  left.  Eight  more  tunnels,  besides 
many  bridges,  are  passed  before  we  reach  (62^2  ^0  Torre^  which 
lies  about  1445  ft.  lower  than  the  tunnel  of  firanuelas. 

671/2  M.  Bem6l6r«,  with  the  ruined  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Frias 
and  the  church  of  San  Pedro,  formed  of  a  15th  cent,  synagogue. 
Beyond  (74  M.)  San  Miguel  de  las  Duena^  we  thread  six  tunnels 
and  cross  the  8il, 

79^2  M.  Ponferrada  (Fonda  de  Servando  NUtOy  omnibus  from 
the  station  in  10  min.,  1  p.;  Rail,  Restawrant)^  the  Interamnium 
Flavium  of  the  Romans,  is  a  town  of  7200  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
lofty  plateau  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  district  encircled  by 
the  Sil  and  the  Boeza,  The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Encina  contains  a  retablo  of  the  16th  cent  and  a  figure  of  the 
Magdalen  by  Qregorio  Herndndez  (p.lxvii).  The  Ayuntamiento^  with 
its  slender  towers,  dates  from  the  17th  century.  Above  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  the  Knights  Templar  (i2th  cent.). 

The  train  now  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Sil.  —  89  M. 
Toral  de  los  Vados  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  VUlafranca 
del  Vinrzo,  We  then  cross  the  Bwbia^  thread  a  dozen  tunnels,  and 
traverse  lomantic  rocky  gorges.  —  99^2  M.  Quereno;  104^2  M. 
Sobraddo;  108l/sM.  Bareo  de  Valdeorras^  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
chestnuts.  11^  M.  La  Bua^PetUn  (diligence  to  Orense,  p.  181).  — 
Near  (121 V2  M.)  Montefurado  the  Sil  flows  through  a  subterranean 
canal,  440  yds.  long,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
—  The  train  crosses  the  Sil  on  each  side  of  (124  M.)  Sequeiros, 
Beyond  (131  M.)  San  Clodio  it  penetrates  the  ridge  of  Lemos,  at  a 
height  of  1475  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  then  descends  to  (141 1/2  M.) 
Puebkt  de  BrolUhi. 
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148  M.  Monforte  de  Lemot  (^Fonda  Eapaiiol,  pens.  5-6  p. ;  Bail. 
Restaurant  J  with  R.))  so  c&lled  to  distin^ish  it  ttom  Monforte 
near  Alic&nte  (p.  309),  is  a  town  with  4600  inhab.,  on  the  small 
riTor  Cdbej  on  a  hill  once  crowned  with  a  castle  of  the  Lords  of 
Lemos,  of  which  the  Torre6n  and  other  fragments  are  still  extant. 
The  Benedictine  monastery,  once  of  considerable  importance,  is 
now  a  hospital.  The  chnrch  of  the  Jesuit  college  contains  a  retablo 
by  Francisco  Monro  (18th  cent).  —  Monforte  is  the  junction  of  the 
railway  to  Vigo  and  Pontevedra  (p.  181). 

Our  line  crosses  the  Oabe  and  rnns  through  magnificent  forests 
of  oak  and  chestnut.  Beyond  (155  M.)  Bdveda  we  thread  several 
tunnels  and  cross  the  viaduct  of  Linares,  157  M.  RubiSn.  We  next 
cross  the  watershed  (2215  ft)  between  the  Gabe  and  the  Sarria, 
164  M.  Oural,  with  chalybeate  and  arsenical  springs.  The  railway 
here  traverses  the  plain  of  (170  M.)  Sarria ,  the  Roman  Flavia 
Lambris.   179  M.  Puebla  de  8an  JuMn;  185V2  M.  La^osa. 

192  M.  Lugo  (1435  ft.;  H6t.  Mindez  mnez,  Oalle  de  la  Reina; 
La  Universal,  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  10;  omnibus  at  the  station), 
the  capital  of  Galicia  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  town  of  12,000 
inhab.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mmho  or  Mino,  in  a  popu- 
lous plain.  It  is  the  Lueus  Augusti  of  the  Romans,  the  greater  part 
of  whose  city-walls,  with  their  numerous  towers,  have  been  pre- 
served. The  town  was  taken  successively  by  the  Suevi,  Moors, 
Normans,  and  Alfonso  III. 

The  railway-station  lies  some  distance  beyond  the  Puerta  de  la 
Estacidn.  From  the  gate  we  follow  the  Rua  de  £milio  Oastelar  to  the 
Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo,  with  a  bronze  bust  of  Juan  M6nte8,  the 
musician,  who  was  born  at  Lugo,  and  the  convent-church  of  Santo 
Domingo  (14th  cent.),  with  a  Romanesque  portal  and  the  tomb  of 
the  knight  Yalcarcel.  The  Calle  de  la  Reina  leads  hence  to  the 
left  to  the  Plaza  Mayor  or  de  la  Constitucidn ,  with  a  fountain- 
statue  of  Hispania  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ayuntamiento  (town- hall) 
on  the  £.  side. 

The  Cathedral,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town,  passes  for  one  of 
the  more  important  monuments  of  the  12th  cent.  (p.  xlvi),  but 
contains  so  many  additions  of  a  later  date  that  the  impression  of 
a  Romanesque  building  is  almost  wholly  lost.  The  main  facade  and 
the  towers  are  of  the  18th  century.  The  Romanesque  N.  portal, 
which  is  sheltered  by  a  Gothic  porch  (15th  cent.),  is  adorned  with 
a  relief  of  the  Saviour  and  has  iron-mounted  doors  of  the  12th  century. 
The  aisles  belong  to  the  12th  cent,  but  the  high  and  airy  nave,  with 
its  fine  triforium  and  pointed  arches,  dates  from  the  15-16tii  centuries. 
The  richly  carved  stalls  are  by  Francisco  Monro  (1624);  the  rocooo 
retablo  of  the  Gapilla  Mayor  was  executed  by  Lemaur,  a  Frenchman. 
This  church  enjoys  the  privilege  of  having  the  Host  perpetually  'de 
maniHesto'.  The  sacristy  contains  an  Italian  relief  in  alabaster  (16th 
cent.),  with  scenes  from  the  Passion.  The  cloisters  date  from  1714. 
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Fine  yiews  of  Lugo  itself  and  its  environs  are  obtained  by  a  walk 
on  tbe  old  *Town  Walls  (approaches  at  tbe  Pnerta  d6  la  Estaci6n  and 
opposite  tbe  cathedral),  which,  like  those  of  Le6n  and  Astorga,  date 
from  about  tbe  3rd  cent.  A.  D.  Tbey  are  over  li/4  M.  in  lengtb  and 
their  average  height  at  tbe  present  day  Is  36  ft.  The  number  of 
towers  by  which  they  were  strengthened  is  reckoned  at  85.  —  The 
Sulpkur  Springs^  near  the  rail,  station,  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Beyond  Lugo  tbe  railway  crosses  the  Minho,  and  then,  beyond 
(2021/2  M.l  Bdbade,  the  Caldo  and  the  Ladra,  209V2  M.  Santiago 
de  Baamonde;  2131/2  M.  Parga,  —  218  M.  Ouitirit;  223  M.  Aranga; 
226I/2  M.  Teijeiro;  233  M.  CurtU;  240V2  M.  Cesuras;  244  M.  San 
Pedro  de  Ota.  —  249 V2M.  Betanzos  (Gr.Hot.  del  Oomercio),  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  hill  on  tbe  rfa  of  the  same  name,  possesses  9000 
Inbab.,  a  ruined  castle  of  tbe  Moorish  period,  and  several  churches 
of  the  13-14th  centuries.  The  church  of  San  Francisco  contains  an 
interesting  sarcophagus  of  Count  Feman  P^rez  de  Andrade  (1387). 
—  2541/2 M.  Ahegondo;  257  M.  Cambrt;  2591/2 M.  Burg o- Santiago. 

264  M.  Conuma.  —  The  Bailway  Station  (PI.  B»6)  is  to  the  S.  of  the 
barbour.  Cabs  and  tramway,  see  below.  —  Steamers  ply  more  or  less 
regularly  to  CHJdn,  Santander,  and  Bilbao.  To  Liverpool  (Padflc  Steam 
Kavigation  Go.)  once  a  month  (see  p.  xv).  To  Dover  (Hamburpc-America 
Line,  eoming  from  Havana)  every  fortnight  (office,  Galle  Seal  76). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hot.  de  Fbangia,  Alameda  1-3  (PI.  a;  B,  4), 
pens.  10  p.,  omnibus  (in  16  mln.)  1  p.  —  Hot.  Fereo-Carrilana  (Pl.b ;  B,4), 
at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  Real  and  the  Galle  de  Gastelar;  Hot.  Palo  ma 
(PI.  e*,  B,4),  Galle  de  Gastelar  3,  with  Despacho  Gentral. 

Gafes  (p.  xxvii).    UHtdes  Nmez^  Oriental^  both  in  the  Calle  Real. 

Tramway  (drawn  by  mules).  Estacldn  (PI.  B,  7)-  Calle  de  Linares  Rivas 
(PI.  B,  6) -Plaza  de  Mina  (branch  to  Playa  de  Biazor,  PI.  A,  4>,  and  Galle 
de  San  Andres -Gampo  de  la  Lena-Puerta  de  Aires  (PI.  14;  G,  8) -Canton 
Pequeno-Cantdn  Grande-Harina-Montoto-Puerta  Real  (PI.  13:  G,  4). 

Gabs  (Caches)  per  drive  with  one  horse  1  p.,  «two  horses  2  p.;  per  hour, 
2  and  3  p.   Fares  should  be  made  out  before  starting;  tariff  in  the  carriages. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (p.  xxiii),  Calle  de  la  Fama  (PI.  4;  G,  3,  4). 

Sea  Bathing,  best  on  the  Bay  of  Orz^n:  Playa  de  Riazor  (PI.  A,  4^ 
V2-I  p. ;  dress  and  towels  not  supplied). 

Phyaioian.  Joti  Rodriguez  Martinez ,  Galle  Ferrol  4-6  (PI.  A,  4).  — 
Chemist:  /.  Villar,  Galle  Real  82. 

Hotor  Gar  to  Santiago,  Galle  de  Francisco  Marino,  opposite  the  Casino 
Nuevo  (PI.  A,  4). 

British  Gonsul,  C.  H.  Maxwell  Trayner^  Calle  Fejdo  8  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  6)-, 
vice-consul,  Thomas  QuyaU.  —  American  Consular  Agent,  Enrique  Fraga^ 
Galle  Linares  Bivas  9  (Fl.  B,  5).  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Josi  Marchesi,  Real  76. 

Corwma,  Span.  La  Coruna,  still  known  to  British  sailors  as  The 
Cfroyne  (La  Cruna)^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  and 
the  seat  of  the  captain-general  of  Galicla,  is  a  city  of  40,000  inhab., 
finely  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  bays  of  El  Orzdn 
(W.)  and  La  Bahia  (E.).  It  is  the  chief  military  station  in  N.  Spain, 
but  as  a  commercial  city  is  now  outstripped  by  (M.i6n.  The  harbour 
is  deep  and  safe,  and  is  defended  by  several  forts,  including  the 
Castitto  de  San  Ant6n,  on  a  rocky  island. 

The  town  is  of  Iberian  origin  and  practically  corresponds  to  the  Brig- 
QfUium  oi  the  Romans.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  known  as  Coronivm 
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and  long  belonged  to  the  emirate  of  Gdrdova.  John  of  Gaunt  landed  at 
Corunna  in  1386  to  claim  the  throne  of  Castile  in  right  of  his  daughter, 
wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  Philip  II.  embarked  here  in  1&64  for  England 
to  marry  Qaeen  Mary;  and  it  was  from  Corunna  that  the  invincible 
Armada\  consisting  of  190  large  wardships  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
sailed  in  1588  to  conquer  England.  In  1698  a  British  fleet  under  Drake 
appeared  before  the  town  and  burned  it  down.  At  a  later  date  the 
British  won  two  important  naval  victories  off  Corunna :  that  of  June  14th, 
X747,  in  whieh  the  French  fleet  was  defeated,  and  that  of  July  22nd,  1805, 
when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed.  On  Jan.  16th,  1809, 
a  sanguinary  contest  took  place  on  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Elvina, 
when  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  head  of  much  superior  forces,  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  was  killed  during  the  battle.  Corunna  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1823  and  by  the  Garlists  in  1836. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Corunna  is  Uie  Miradoru^  or  glazed  window- 
balconies  for  protection  against  the  wind.  —  In  August,  great  festivals  are 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  legendary  patroness  of  the  town,  Karfa  Pita. 

Like  most  of  the  seaports  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  Corunna 
consists  of  an  old  town  on  the  heights  and  a  New  Town  below. 
The  latter,  named  La  PeseaderCa^  originated  in  a  little  flshing- 
eettlement  and  is  now  Inhabited  by  the  richer  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Station  (PI.  B,  6)  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  hirbour,  where 
there  is  also  the  large  tobacco  -factory  of  La  PaUoza  (PI.  B,  6).  At 
the  N.W.  end  of  the  harbour  are  the  animated  Avenida  de  los  Can- 
tones  (El  Oantdn  Pequefio,  El  Cant6n  Grande;  PI.  B,  4),  the  "pretty 
grounds  of  the  Paseo  de  Minde%  iV(2n«x ,  and  the  Alameda^  with  a 
statue  of  Daniel  CarhaUo^  the  politiolan,  by  Farino  (  1896).  — 
Parallel  with  the  Alameda  is  the  CalU  Real  (PI.  B,  4),  with  its  con- 
tinuation the  Galle  Riego  de  Agua,  leading  past  the  theatre  to  the 
Plaza  de  Masia  Pita  (PI.  G,  B),  on  the  N.  side  of  which  the  new 
Palacio  Municipal  is  at  present  under  construction. 

The  Old  Town  {Oudad  Vieja;  PI.  0,  D,  3,  4),  which  Is  closely 
built  and  in  part  enclosed  by  an  old  line  of  walls,  lies  on  a  height  to 
the  N.  of  the  harbour,  where  dry-docks  are  now  being  laid  out.  Its 
focus  is  the  Plaza  del  General  Asedrraga  (PI.  11),  which  is  beautified 
with  ornamental  grounds.  Here  stand,  to  the  S.,  the  CapitanCa  Oen- 
eral  (PI.  2;  also  Courts  of  Justice)  and,  to  the  W.,  the  churches  of 
Santiago  (PI.  8)  and  Santa  Maria  (PI.  4;  a  little  to  the  N.),  both  of 
the  12- 13th  cent.,  with  Romanesque  portals  (comp.  p.  xM).  To  the 
E.  lies  the  Jardin  de  San  Carlos  (PI.  10),  with  the  last  resting-place 
of  Sir  John  Moore  (see  above);  the  monument,  erected  in  1814,  bears 
the  simple  inscription:  ^Johannes  Moore,  ExercitusBritanniciDux, 
Praelio  occisus  A.  D.  1809*.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  garden  is  a  mem- 
orial tablet  to  the  172  officers  and  seamen  of  the  British  man-of-war 
*  Serpent',  which  was  lost  at  Cape  Villano  in  Nov.,  1890. 

From  the  large  Cuartel  de  Alfonso  Doce  (PI.  5,  C  3;  barracks) 
we  proceed  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English  Cemeteries 
and  on  past  the  (left)  Parque  de  San  Amaro  (magazine  of  ammuni- 
tion; PI.  B,  2),  to  (ca.  1 M.)  the  Torre  de  Hercules  (PI.  A,  1),  a  Ught- 
house  on  a  rocky  hill  (185  ft.  high)  dominating  the  peninsula.  The 
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substruction  of  tLe  tower  is  of  Roman  origin  and  probably  d&tes  from 
the  reign  of  Augustus;  tbe  upper  part  was  added  in  1792  (fine  view). 
The  name  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  Roman  architect  is  named  in  a 
long  inscription  in  the  rock,  now  covered  by  a  shed.  The  ♦View  is 
magnificent. 

Steamers  ply  from  Corunna  once  or  twice  daily  (IV4  hr. ;  fares  3,  IVs  p.) 
to  Ferrol  {Hot.  da  Suito,  Calle  Real  114,  pens.  6  p  ;  Brit,  vice-consul, 
B.  Anton;  LIoyd*8  agent,  K. P.  Moreno^  Calle  San  Francisco  1),  Spain's  chief 
naval  port  on  the  Atlantic,  in  a  sequestered  situation  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  town  (24,000  inhab.),  founded  in  the  18th  cent.,  has 
ahipbnilding-yards,  arsenals,  a  naval  academy,  etc. 

Fbom  Ookdkna  to  Santiago  db  Compostsla,  39Vs  M-,  steam-omnibus 
(La  Begional),  Calle  de  Francisco  Marino  3  (PI.  A,  4),  daily  at  8  a.m.,  in 
5Vs-8  hrs..  according  to  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  road,  and 
diligence  (La  Ferrocarrilana,  Rua  Nueva  3),  2-3  times  daily  in  8  hrs.  (fares 
12V2»  10,  71/s  p.;  places  should  he  secured  in  advance),  vi&  (12  BI.)  Corral^ 
(24  M.)  Ordenes^  and  (85  H.)  Vilaatao.  —  Santiago,  see  p.  185. 

15.  From  Monforte  to  Vigo,  Valen9a  do  Minho,  and 
Santiago  de  Compostela. 

Railway  from  Monfortt  to  Vigo^  llOVz  H.,  in  5-8  hrs.  ^  fares  18  p.  26, 
13  p.  70,  8  p.  25  c.  —  Branches  from  Ouillarey  to  Valenta  do  Minho^  and 
from  Bedondela  to  Santiaffo^  see  pp.  184, 185  ^  for  both,  traina  in  connection 
with  the  express  only  (Monforte  to  Valenga  do  Minho,  92V3  M.,  in  V/2  hrs., 
fares  14  p.  8(3,  10  p.  10,  6  p.  75  c.  •,  Monforte  to  Santiago,  1641/2  M.,  in  8  hrs., 
fares  28  p.  15,  21  p.  10,  12  p.  75  c.)^  the  other  trains  start  from  Vigo.  — 
Railway-restaurants  at  OrenM,  ViffO,  and  aantiago. 

Monforte^  s^e  p.  173,  —  xhe  railway  runs  through  the  valley  of 
LtmoSy  lificends  to  (6  M.)  Canahal^  and  penetrates  the  Oarganta  del 
Cabe  by  means  of  ten  tunnels.  Beyond  (12V2^0  '^<>^  Esteban  we 
cross  the  Minho.  —  18  M.  Los  Peare$;  23  M.  Barra  de  Mino. 

28I/2  M.  Orenie.  —  The  Kailway  Btation  (Bettaurant)  lies  V^  M.  to 
the  N.  of  the  town.    Omnibuses  meet  the  trains  00  c). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Hot.  db  Roma,  Hot.  de  Ecbofa,  Hot.  de  ParIs, 
all  in  the  Calle  Progreso,  mediocre  and  generally  crowded,  pens.  6-8  p. 

Post  Offiee  (p.  xxiii).  Calle  de  Luis  Espada  13.  —  Telegraph  Office 
(p.  xxiii),  Calle  Barrera  10.  —  Detpacho  Central  (p.  xix),  Calle  Progreso  47. 

Orenae^  the  capital  of  a  proyince  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a 
town  of  10,000  inhab.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho  and 
surrounded  by  hills.  The  Romans  named  it  Aurium,  probably  from 
the  auriferous  alluvial  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  seat  of  the 
Ylsigothic  bishopric  was  Sedea  AuriensiSj  whence  the  modem  name 
is  derived.  Oxense  was  the  capital  of  the  Sueyi  in  the  6-7th  cent ; 
in  716  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  and  in  884  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alfonso  in.    Since  the  15th  cent,  it  has  been  of  no  importance. 

The  bridge  over  the  Minho  was  built  by  Bishop  Lorenzo  in 
1230,  but  has  since  been  repeatedly  restored.  The  midmost  of  the 
seven  arches  is  125  ft.  in  height,  140  ft.  In  span. 

The  Cathbdbal,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1220,  was  much 
injured  by  war  and  earthquake  and  underwent  an  unintelligent 
restoration  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  Only  a  few  fragments  aria  left 
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of  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  main  front  There  are  good  por- 
tals on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  sides;  over  the  first  is  a  Pietk  in  relief 
(15th  cent.).  The  porch  felPara'Cso)  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
Portico  de  la  Gloria  at  Santiago  (p.  188),  but  is  disfigured  by  later 
additions,  the  insertion  of  altars,  and  tastelessly  restored  paintings. 
The  lantern  over  the  crossing  is  by  Eodrigo  de  Badajoz  (15th  cent). 
The  choir-stalld  are  by  Diego  de  Solis  and  Juan  de  Anges  (16th 
cent.),  the  adjoining  screen  is  by  Gelma.  The  presbytery  is  en- 
closed by  a  plateresque  reja,  with  an  equestrian  relief  of  St.  Martin 
and  numerous  figures  and  coats-of-arms.  In  the  left  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Yasco  Marino.  The  Gothic  retablo,  in  the  Gapilla 
Mayor,  has  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin.  Here, 
too,  are  a  silver  tabernacle  of  the  17th  cent,  and  (right)  the  tomb 
of  an  unknown  prelate,  with  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment 
(14th  cent.).  In  the  Gapilla  del  Divino  Gristo  is  a  Byzantine 
crucifix,  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Nicodemus  (p.  554) 
and  is  said  to  hate  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Galicia  in  1380. 
The  silver  processional  cross  in  the  sacristy  is  ascribed  to  the  elder 
Arphe  (p.  Ixiv). 

In  the  Calle  del  Institute  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  J.  Soler  (1887), 
of  Fray  Benito  Jerdnimo  Feij6o  (1676-1764),  a  Benedictine  monk 
born  at  Orense,  who  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  scholar  and  critic 
—  The  Galle  del  Progreso  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Plaza  del  Obispo 
Gesario,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Dona  Concesidn  Adenaly  a  native  of 
Orense  who  distinguished  herself  as  a  lawyer.  Farther  on  we  cross 
a  viaduct,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  Jnstituto  with  the  Provincial 
Museum ,  a  small  collection  of  prehistoric  and  Roman  antiquities, 
a  few  pictures,  etc.  (not  always  accessible ;  best  time  at  noon). 

The  hot  sulphur  springs  of  Las  Burgas  (150-155"  Fahr.),  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  lies,  flow  at  the  rate  of  about 
30  gallons  per  minute ;  the  water  Is  singularly  clear  and  almost 
devoid  of  smell.  —  An  omnibus  plies  regularly  to  the  small  mineral 
baths  of  (l*/4  M.)  Caldas  de  Orense, 

Beyond  Orense  the  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  along  the  Minho,  travers- 
ing the  so-called  granary  of  Galicia.  In  the  background  rise  the  hills 
of  Benama.  —  37V2  M.  Barhantes;  46  M.  Rivadavia  (2100  inhab.), 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Avia  with  the  Minho  j  53  M.  Filgueiraj  a 
watering-place  with  springs  impregnated  with  sulphur,  iron,  and 
soda.  —  We  enjoy  fine  views  of  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  Minho. 
Several  short  tunnels.  On  its  left  bank  the  Minho  is  joined  by  the 
Visido,  beyond  which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  the  ravine  named  Pases  de  San  Gregorio,  just  on  the 
frontier,  is  the  waterfall  of  Barja.  —  591/2  M.  Frieira;  6272  M.  Pousa. 
Tunnel.  67V2  M.  Arftrf,  celebrated  for  Its  salmon-fishing ;  75  M.  Las 
Nieves.  —  79V2  M.  Salvatierra,  the  chief  place  in  the  wine-growing 
district  of  that  name,  lies  on  the  AUdbre,  Like  Mon^io,  on  the 
Portuguese  side  of  the  Minho,  it  is  surrounded  by  mediaeval  walls. 
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—  We  cross  the  Alcabre.  84^2  M.  CaldeUis^  a  frequented  watering- 
place.   The  train  now  leaves  the  course  of  the  Minho. 

87V2  M.  GnlUarey  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (5  M.)  Valen^ 
do  Mitiho  (Oporto,  Lisbon),  see  p.  184.  Omnibus  to  Tuy  (p.  184)  in 
1/2  hr.;  60  c. 

The  line  to  Yigo  turns  N.  to  (94^2  M.)  Potrmo,  whence  omni- 
buses run  Tia  Puentt  Area$  to  Mondarizy  a  watering-place  about 
121/2  ^*  to  the  £.  We  then  thread  a  tunnel  and  beyond  the  large 
viaduct  of  Redondela  (348  yds.  long,  118  ft.  high)  reach  — 

IO3V2  M.  Bedondela,  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Pontevedra  and 
SanUago,  see  p.  184.  —  We  proceed  towards  the  W.,  traversing  an 
attractive  landscape  and  enjoying  a  magnificent  distant  view  of  the 
Bay  of  Yigo.  Several  smaller  viaducts  are  crossed. 

110  V2  M.  Vigo  (comp.  the  Plan  at  p.  181).  —  "^e  Bailway  Station 
(PL  D,  3^  BsittmrafU)  lies  */i  H.  to  the  £.  of  the  town.  Omnibuses  meet 
the  trains. 

Hotela  (comp.  p.  zxiy).  Hot.  Hodesno  (PI.  a;  B,  2),  Galle  Policarpo. 
Sans,  first-class,  new^  Oontinental  (PI.  b;  B,  2j,  Plaza  Elduayen,  refitted 
in  1907,  both  with  view  of  the  sea.  —  Hot.  CoLdN  (PI.  cj  B,  C,  8),  Calle 
Coldn  18,  Hot.  Eusopa  (PI.  d;  B.  3),  Galle  del  Prf ncipe,  both  commercial.  «- 
Oaf^a  (p.  xxvii).  At  the  hotels  Modemo  and  Col6n^  see  above :  C(tfi  Veldzquez, 
Calle  Velaaqnez  Moreno  33;  Victoria^  Calle  Policarpo  Sanz  17.  —  Bar  (wine, 
beer  on  draught,  etc.),  Calle  Velazquez  Moreno  27. 

Poat  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  5  and  11;  B,  3)  Galle  VeUzquez  Moreno  48 
and  22. 

Baaka.  Bank  cf  Spain^  Galle  del  Arenal  76 ;  Manuel  Bdreena  y  Andrei 
(agent  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais),  Galle  Real  14. 

British  Vice-Oonaul,  Manuel  Bdreena  y  AndrU^  Galle  Real  14.  -^  Amerioan 
Vice -Consul,  Enrique  Mulder^  Plaza  Elduayen.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Manuel 
Bdreena  y  Franco. 

Steamers  to  Comnnay  Carrily  Oijdn^  and  Santander  twice  weekly;  to 
Southampton  every  fortnight  (Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go. ;  agent,  E.  Duran, 
cor.  of  Galle  Pr(ncipe  and  G.  VeUzquez  Moreno) ;  to  La  Rochelle  and  Liver- 
pool, Leixoee  (Oporto)  and  Liebon,  every  fortnight  (Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co  J ;  to  Hamburg  and  lAtbon  weekly  (Hamburg  and  S.  America  Steam 
Packet  Co.) ;  to  Bordeaux,  once  or  twice  a  month  (Messageries  Maritimes ; 
Calle  del  Arenal  126);  to  London  (p.  xv).  Luggage:  each  trunk  from  the 
steamer  to  the  hotel  or  the  rail,  station  up  to  24  lbs.,  50  c. ;  50  lbs.,  1  p. ; 
100  lbs.,  1  p.  50  c. 

Vigo,  an  important  commercial  town  and  naval  harbour  with 
16,000  iohab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the 
BUi  de  Vigoj  which  runs  18^2  M.  into  the  land,  and  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  crowned  by  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Castillo  de 
San  8eba$Udn  (180  ft.;  PI.  A,  B,  3)  and  the  Castillo  del  Castro 
(410  ft. ;  PI.  A,  3)  and  surrounded  by  higher  mountains.  It  is  much 
visited  for  its  sea-bathing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (Oct.  22nd,  1702)  an  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  under 
Admirals  Booke  and  Stanhope  attacked  the  Spanish  'Silver  Fleet' 
in  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  captured  much  of  the  treasure,  and  sank 
many  of  the  Spanish  yessels. 

Between  the  high-lying  railway  station  (165  ft.)  and  the  Old  Town 
an  extensive  New  Town  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  years,  with 
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the  Calle  del  PHneipe  (PI.  0,  B,  3),  the  principal  thoroughfare,  the 
CaUe  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria  (PI.  0,  D,  2, 3),  lower  down  the  slope, 
and  the  Calle  del  AreruU,  which  extends  to  the  E.  from  the  Old 
Town  to  the  coast.  To  the  W.  of  the  Calle  del  Arenal  lies  the  Paseo 
Publico  (PL  B,  2).  The  monuments  of  Admiral  Mindez  NUne*  and  of 
J.Elduayen^  a  minister  of  state  who  united  with  Canovas  in  bringing 
Alfonso  XII.  to  the  throne,  were  executed  hy  Querol  in  1890  and  1896. 

The  Old  Town  has  narrow,  winding  streets,  generally  steep  and 
paved  with  granite,  and  contains  nothing  of  note.  The  CaUe  Beal^ 
now  called  Calle  de  J.  Ldpez  Puigcerver^  ascending  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  Santa  Marfa  (PI.  6;  B,  2),  was  once  the  main  street  of 
Vigo.  The  flsh-market  (PescaderCaf  PI.  7,  B  2)  presents  a  stirring 
picture  while  the  fish  are  being  sold  and  despatched.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  Calle  Real  leads  to  the  Playa  de  San  Francisco,  the 
bathing-place  (PI.  A,  2). 

A  walk  round  the  Castillo  del  Castro  (p.  183;  no  admission)  is  re- 
commended in  bright  weather  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  view. 

Ezoarsions.  Bt  Sailino  Boat.  To  the  Jslcu  de  (He*  (Iruulae  Siccae)^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  —  Bt  Cabbiaoe.  1.  To  the  S.W.  along  th§ 
coast ,  via  dVi  M.)  Bouzos,  (5V«  M.)  Oya,  and  (12  M.)  Sa'>aris  to  (13  M.) 
Bayona  (Fonda  de  la  Palma)^  charmingly  situated  on  the  coast,  with  a 
iRomanesque  collegiate  cburch  of  the  12th  cent,  and  the  Castillo  de  Monte- 
real  (16th  cent.).  2.  To  Sampayo  (tolerable  Fonda),  on  the  B(a,  about 
12V»  M.  to  the  E.  

Fkom  Vigo  to  Valbnca  do  Minho,  28  M.,  railway  in  28/*  hrs. 
(fares  5  p.  46;  4  p.  10,  2  p.  50  c. ;  comp.  p.  181).  To  (7Va  M.) 
Bedondela  and  (23  M.)  Ouillareyj  see  p.  183. 

25  M.  Tuy  {Fonda  de  Oenerosa  Parada,  unpretending ;  no  car- 
riages at  the  station),  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  2800  inhab.,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  hill  rising  over  the  Minho,  was  the  Roman 
Castellum  Tude.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  the  capital  of  Witiza,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  recaptured  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  VII. 
in  the  12th  century.  In  the  wars  between  Castile  and  Portugal  this 
strongly  fortified  place  played  a  prominent  part.  The  Cathedral,  a 
sombre,  fortress-like  edifice  of  the  12th  cent.,  was  rebuilt  in  the 
15-18th  centuries.  The  portals  are  interesting.  The  Capilla  de  Santa 
Catalina  (first  on  the  right)  contains  a  Descent  i¥om  the  Cross  of  the 
18th  century.  The  cloisters  (14th  cent. ;  restored)  are  not  accessible. 

The  train  crosses  the  Minho  by  an  imposing  bridge. 

28  M.  Valenca  do  Minho,  the  Portuguese  frontier- station, 
see  p.  560. 

Fkom  Vigo  to  Santiago,  66  M. ,  railway  in  4  hrs.  (fares  12  p.  80, 
9  p.  60,  6  p.  80  c;  comp.  p.  181).  To  (Ti/gM.)  Rtdondtla,  see 
p.  183.  —  I2V2  M.  Arcade-,  16  M.  Figwirido. 

I9V2  M.  Pontevedra  {Hot.  Engracia,  CaUe  Andrtfs  Mumais, 
pens.  7  p.,  good  J  Hot  Mende%-Nune%,  Calle  de  la  Oliva  31;  both 
adjoining  the  station),  the  capital  of  a  province,  is  a  prosperous 
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tovn  of  8500  infaab.)  charmingly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ria  de 
PorUtvedra^  in  the  delta  of  the  Lerezy  Alba^  and  Tomeza,  The  Gothic 
church  of  SanJta  Maria  Mayor  has  a  facade  of  the  16th  century.  The 
former  conventual  church  of  San  Francisco  contains  the  tombs  of 
Adm.  Gomez  Charino  and  his  ^ife,  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  to  the 
right.  In  the  Alameda,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  are  the  Cata  Con-^ 
tigtorial,  the  Diputaeidn  iVovtnetoZ,  and  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo  (13th  cent.)?  which  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1809  and  stormed  by  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Alameda  also  affords  a  good  distant  view  of 
the  little  port  of  Marin  (steam-tramway  6-8  times  daily  in  ^2  ^^m 
fare  36  c;  Brit,  vice-consul).  The  church  of  La  Peregrina,  with 
slender  towers,  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

We  traverse  a  pioturesque  and  fertile  district ,  with  vineyards 
and  fields  of  maize.  26  M.  Portela;  31 V2  ^-  Portas^  on  the  Vmia, 
a  good  fishing  stream ;  36  M.  Rubianes,  —  39^2  ^  Carril  (Brit^ 
-vice-consul);  the  small  port  lies  2/3  M.  from  the  railway,  on  the 
beautiful  Bdiy  of  Arosa.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  warm  sulphur  baths 
(up  to  140^  Fahr.)  of  Caldas  de  Reyes  and  Caldas  de  CurUU  and  the 
popular  sea-bathing  resort  of  VUlagarcia  (Brit,  vice-consul).  — 
46V2  M.  Catoira,  At  (6IV2  M.)  Ceaures  (Pons  CaBsaris)  the  UUa 
is  spanned  by  an  imposing  Roman  bridge.  52  M.  Padrdn ,  the 
Boman  Iria  FUxda,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sar  and  the  Ulla. 
At  (55V2  M)  EsclavUud  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  EselavUud,  formerly  a  widely  known  asylum  for  criminals. 
59^2  ^*  Oaebe ;  64  M.  Casal.   We  pass  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Conjo* 

66  M.  Comes, 'the  station  for  Santia{/Oj  which  lies  about  2/3  M. 
off;  omn.  see  below. 

Santiago  de  Compostela.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xziv).  Hot.  Sdizo 
(PL  a;  G,  4),  Plaza  del  Instituto;  Hot.  Vizcaino  (PI.  b^  B,  6),  CaUe  de  la 
Senra  8,  pens.  6-8  p..  omnibus  (in  10  min.)  1  p.  —  Oafis  (p.  xxvii),  Cc^fi 
SvUo^  Rua  ITueva  18;  C.  E^anol.,  Galle  de  las  Hn^rfanas  15. 

Poet  ft  Telegraph  Office  (p.  xxiii),  Plaza  de  los  Literarfos  (PI.  B,C,3).  — 
DeapAcho  Oeatral  (p.  six),  Rua  Nueva  46. 

Bathe.    Ca$a  dt  Ba%o»,  Galle  de  San  Lorenzo,  beyond  PI.  A,  4. 

BookaeUerl,  Rua  del  VUlar  16  and  48. 

Santiago  de  Compostela  (750  ft.) ,  the  see  of  a  Metropolitan 
Archbishop,  the  seat  of  a  university  founded  by  Archbp.  Fonseca  in 
1532,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Galicia,  is  a  town  of  24,300  inhab., 
situated  on  a  hilly  plateau  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Monte  Pedroso  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sar  and  the  Sarela. 
The  tradition  that  St.  James  the  Greater,  son  of  Zebedee,  had 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain  was  vaguely  current  at  least  as  early 
as  the  4th  cent,  though  it  did  not  assume  a  definite  form  till 
three  centuries  later.  According  to  another  legend,  not  older  than 
the  12th  cent. ,  the  remains  of  the  Apostle ,  after  he  had  been 
beheaded  In  Judaa  (Acts,  xii.  2),  were  brought  to  Spain,  where 
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their  whereabouts  was  soon  forgotten ,  till ,  in  the  9th  cent. ,  a 
brilliant  star  pointed  out  the  spot  ('campus  stellsB*),  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral ,  to  Bishop  Theodomir  of  Iria.  The  name 
'Gompostela*  Is,  however,  older  than  the  worship  of  the  saint  on 
this  spot  ]  not  to  mention  that  the  demation  suggested  by  the  legend 
is  a  philological  impossibility.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  other 
Spanish  churches,  especially  that  of  Toledo,  the  belief  in  this  patron- 
saint  soon  became  so  firmly  grounded  that  he  was  frequently  seen^ 
clad  in  gleaming  armour,  helping  the  Christians  in  their  battles 
with  the  Moors.  The  earliest  sanctuary  over  the  grave,  said  to  haye 
been  erected  by  Alfonso  I.,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Moors 
under  Almansor  in  997.  After  its  re>erection  the  church  acquired 
an  extraordinary  reputation,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  streamed  to 
it  every  year.  The  vast  number  of  pilgrims  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
Spanish  name  for  the  Milky  Way  —  viz.  *E1  Camino  de  Santiago*. 
Even  now  Santiago  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  pilgrim  -  resorts 
in  Christendom.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  46  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices, with  288  altars,  114  bells,  and  36  pious  fraternities. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  Alfonso  Dooe  (or  del  Hospital ; 
PI.  B,  3),  which  is  surrounded  by  imposing  buUdings  (p.  189), 
rises  the  ^Cathedral  (PI.  B,  3),  the  most  important  monument  of 
the  early-Romanesque  style  in  Spain  (comp.  p.  xlvi).  The  build- 
ing of  the  present  church  began  in  1078  or  1082  under  Bishop 
Diego  Primeiro  Peldet^  was  zealously  furthered  by  the  first  arch- 
bishop, Diego  Segundo  Qelmirez  (1100-1130),  and  went  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  12th  century.  The  consecration  took  place  in  1211. 
The  exterior  underwent  such  sweeping  alterations  in  the  16th  and 
18th  cent. ,  that  its  general  aspect  is  now  that  of  a  picturesque  ba- 
roque structure  (comp.  p.  Iv).  —  The  ground-plan  of  the  church 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  intersected  by  an 
aisled  transept,  with  a  domed  tower  over  the  crossing  \  the  choir  has 
a  semicircular  ending,  with  an  ambiilatory  and  five  chapels.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  so  similar  to  that  of  St.  Semin  of  Toulouse, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  French  architects. 
The  total  length  of  the  building  is  308  ft.,  that  of  the  transepts 
207  ft. ;  the  nave  is  79  ft.  high,  the  aisles  23  ft.,  the  dome  108  ft. 
The  building  material  is  mainly  granite. 

The  W.  FA9ADB,  known  as  El  Obradoiro,  was  erected  by  Fer- 
nando Casus  y  Novoa  in  1788  and  is  ih  the  most  extravagant  ba- 
roque style.  The  wide  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  it,  arranged  in 
four  sections,  is  admirably  adapted  for  processional  purposes.  The 
huge  gable  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St  James  and  flanked  by 
two  towers,  each  230  ft.  high  and  resting  on  Romanesque  founda^ 
tions.  The  portal  is  opened  only  for  the  passage  of  the  very  highest 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  —  The  Azabacherid,  or  N. 
Front  of  the  transept,  facing  the  Plaza  de  la  Inmaculada,  is  a 
work  of  the  indpid  archaistic  tendency  of  the  second  half  of  the 
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18tb  cent.  •,  its  architect  was  Ventura  Rodriguez  (d.  1786).  Between 

the  middle  windows  of  the  principal  stage  is  an  allegorical  figure 

of  Faith;  over  the  attic  is  a  group  representing  Ordofio  11.  and 

Alfonso  III.    kneeling  hefore  St.  James.  —   On  the  E.  Sidb  of 

the  transept,  towards  the  Plaza  de  los  Literarios,  is  the  Puerta 

8anta,  a  portal  of  the  18th  cent,  opened  only  in  the  year  of 

jubilee.  The  statues  with  which  it  is  adorned  belonged  to  an  earlier 

door,    now  destroyed;  over  the  door   are  statues  of  SS.  James, 

Athanasius,  and  Theodore.  —  The  S.  Front  of  the  transept,  the 

Buerta  de  PlaUrCoi^  facing  the  Plazuela  de  las  Platerfas,  dates  hack 

to  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.  (1116?).  It  has  richly  adorned 

portals  and  deeply  recessed  windows.   In  the  spandrels  of  the  two 

doorways  are  reliefs  of  the  Temptation  (left)  and  the  Passion  (right). 

On  the  wall  above  is  Jesus  Christ,  surrounded  by  Apostles,  Prophets, 

and  Saints.    Some  of  these  figures  are  of  still  earlier  date  than  the 

facade  they  now  adorn  (p.  Ivi).   The  Torre  de  la  Trinidad  (262  ft.), 

which  rises  to  the  right,  is  old  only  in  its  lower  part;  the  upper 

stages  were  completed  by  Domingo  Andrado  in  1680  (ascent  worth 

making  in  good  weather).    To  the  left  runs  the  outer  wall  of  the 

cloisters  (p.  188),  with  picturesque  turrets  at  the  angles.  —  The 

upper  part  of  the  Central  Tower  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

ThelNTBEiOR  of  the  cathedral  is  very  impressive,  especially  when 
entered  by  the  Puerta  de  Platerias  (see  above).  The  nave  has  a 
waggon  vault  and  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pillars  standing  at 
small  intervals.  The  aisles  have  quadripartite  vaulting,  and  above 
them  is  a  fine  triforium-gallery,  opening  on  the  nave  and  running 
round  the  whole  church.  The  most  imposing  view  of  the  in- 
terior is  obtained  from  the  transept.  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Juan 
da  Vila  (1606),  the  organs  by  Manuel  8an%  and  Oregorio  OonzdUz 
(1708-77).  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  S.  transept  is  an  old  relief  of 
St,  James  on  Horsehizck,  Below  the  crossing  hangs  a  huge  censer 
(el  botafumeiro)^  about  6  ft.  high,  which  is  swung  from  side  to  side 
by  an  iron  chain. 

The  Capilla  Mayor  stands  immediately  over  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle.  The  retablo  of  the  high-altar,  a  tall  erection  of  jasper, 
alabaster,  and  silver,  with  numerous  figures,  is  an  extravagant 
example  of  the  Churrigueresque  style  (1672).  The  altar  itself  was 
made  by  Figttera  in  1716  out  of  a  mass  of  silver  weighing  llOOlbs. 
The  silver  lamps  and  candelabra  date  from  the  17th  century. 
In  a  niche  above  the  altar  is  a  seated  figure  of  St.  James,  freely 
adorned  with  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  two  bronze  pulpits,  with  gilt  reliefs  by  Jvxtn  Ce2ma  (1563). 
—  A  side-staircase  descends  to  the  Crypt j  containing  the  graves  of 
the  Apostle  and  two  of  his  disciples.  The  silver  shrine  for  the 
bones  of  the  saint  is  modern. 

The  contents  of  the  chapels  fringing  the  apse  and  transept  are 
mainly  baroque  sculptures  and  retablos.  The  mostinteresting  menu- 
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merits  are  that  of  Diego  de  Oa$tiUa  (1521),  in  the  CapiUa  dt  San 
Ba/rtoUmU  (PI,  6),  and  those  of  Card.  Pedro  Varela  (1674),  Jnan 
Mergalejo  (1534),  and  Francisco  Pefia  and  his  wife  (14th  cent),  in 
the  CapiUa  del  Evpfriiu  Santo  (PI.  8). 

The  CapUla  de  la  Corticela,  said  to  date  from  the  10th  cent, 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  rectangular  apse.  Its  Roman- 
esque W.  portal  has  shafts  in  the  jamhs  and  caryed  capitals.  The 
vault  of  the  chapel  and  the  passage  connecting  it  with  die  transept 
of  the  cathedral  are  modern. 

In  the  Cap.  del  8an*o  Cristo  de  Burgof  (PI.  12)  is  the  tomb  of 
Archbp.  Pedro  Garrillo  (d.  1667).  The  reliefs  of  the  side-alUr  to 
the  right  in  the  Cap.  de  San  Fernando  (Pi.  15)  represent  scenes 
from  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  James  (15-16th  cent.).  —  The 
Cap,  de  laa  Reliquiaa  (PI.  14;  open  only  at  9  a.m.)  contains  the 
tombs  of  Dofia  Berenguela  (wife  of  Alfonso  YI.),  Ferdinand  II.  and 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  Juana  de  Castro  (wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel),  and 
other  royalties.  The  baroque  reta,blo,  with  figures  of  the  Virtues, 
is  by  Bernardo  Cabrera  (1633). 

Among  the  reliquaries  aad  other  Taluables  are  the  Cruz  de  Alfonso 
Tereero,  similar  to  the  Cruz  de  los  Angeles  at  Oyiedo.  probably  an  old 
Moorish  seal  converted  into  a  crucifix ;  Chalice  and  Patton  of  St.  Rotendus 
(i6th  cent.);  Btliquan/y  with  a  thorn  from  the  Crown  of  Thorns  (15th 
cent.)  \  silver-gilt  Cuatodia  by  Juan  de  Arphe  (1664 1  see  p.  Ixiv)  \  skull  of 
St.  James  (he  son  of  Alphaeus,  with  a  silver  case  in  the  form  of  a  skull 
(14th  cent.);  phial  of  the  Virgin's  milk. 

Immediately  behind  the  W.  portal  (El  Obradoiro;  seep.  186) 
rises  the  so-called  ♦P6btico  db  la  Globia,  completed  by  Maestre 
Mateo  in  1188  after  20  years'  work  (p.  Ivi)  and  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Street  *one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Christian  art'.t  This  -consists 
of  a  vestibule  or  porch ,  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
nave  and  divided  into  three  corresponding  sections.  It  is  roofed 
with  quadripartite  vaulting  and  adorned  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculpture.  A  superb  double  doorway,  with  numerous  statues, 
opens  on  the  nave,  while  smaller  but  equally  ornate  doorways 
lead  into  the  aisles.  On  the  shaft  dividing  the  central  doorway 
into  two  is  a  seated  figure  of  St.  James,  holding  the  hordon  or 
palmer's  stafT.  The  shaft  itself  is  adorned  with  exquisitely  delicate 
carving  of  the  tree  of  Jesse.  The  main  capital  above  the  statue 
represents  the  Temptation  in  the  Garden  and  Angels  ministering 
to  Christ.  The  shafts  in  the  jambs  of  the  main  portal  and  the  side- 
doorways  are  adorned  with  figures  of  Apostles  and  Major  Prophets. 
In  the  tympanum  of  the  central  door  is  a  seated  figure  of  Oui^Lord, 
with  upraised  hands.  Around  him  are  the  Evangelists  and  eight 
angels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  while  above  are  42 
figures  of  the  worshipping  elect.  The  archivolt  shows  figures  of  the 
24  Elders  of  the  Apocalypse.   The  general  Idea  of  the  whole  door- 

t  There  is  a  plaster  east  of  this  noble  porch  in  Sooth  Kensington 
Museum. 
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way  is  the  Appearance  of  Christ  at  the  Last  Jad|ment.  Above  the 
side-doors  are  representations  of  Purgatory  (left)  and  Hell  (right). 
Some  traces  of  painting  are  still  visible.  At  the  back  of  the  middle 
pillar  of  the  main  portal  is  a  kneeling  figure,  supposed  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Master  Matthew  himself. 

The  Cloisters  (Claustro),  entered  from  the  S.  transept  (near 
the  Puerta  de  Platerlas,  p.  187),  were  built  by  Archbp.  Fonseca  in 
1521-46  in  the  plateresque  style ,  and  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  Spain  (p.  liii).  The  walks  are  115  ft.  long  and 
19  ft.  wide.  —  Adjoining  the  cloisters  is  the  Sala  Capitular  y  the 
walls  of  which  are  hung  with  tapestry.  In  the  altar-recess  are  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Treachery  of  Judas,  two  small  pic- 
tures ascribed  to  Murillo.  The  botafumeiro  mentioned  at  p.  187  is 
kept  here  when  not  in  use. 

The  Iglesia  Baja  (entr.,  PI.  16),  or  lower  church,  under  the 
Portico  de  la  Gloria,  dates  from  ^e  12th  century.  It  consists  of 
nave,  transept,  and  apse,  the  last  with  recesses  for  five  altars.  The 
vaulting  is  supported  by  piers  with  clustered  shafts. 

In  the  Plaza  Alfonso  Docb  (PI.  B,  3  j  p.  186),  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  —  To  the  N.  is  the  Ho«- 
pital  Real,  founded  in  1489  by  the  Catholic  Kings'  and  erected 
in  1501-10  by  Enrique  de  Egas  (p.  lii).  The  entrance  and  the 
two  S.  courts  (in  the  Renaissance  style)  demand  attention.  The 
crossing-piers  of  the  chapel  are  elaborately  sculptured,  and  the  fine 
screens  are  by  Maestro  Guillen  (1656).  —  To  the  S.W.  is  the 
Palado  Consistorial,  built  by  Archbp.  Bartolom^  Rajoy  in  1766-72 
and  now  occupied  by  the  municipal  and  judicial  authorities.  In 
the  central  tympanum  is  a  representation  of  the  mythical  battle  of 
Clavijo  (844),  above  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  St.  James.  — 
To  the  S.  is  the  Colegio  de  8an  Jer6riimo^  now  a  normal  school,  with 
a  portal  of  the  15-1 6th  centuries. 

In  the  Plaza  de  la  Inmaculada  (p.  186),  opposite  the  N.  transept 
of  the  cathedral,  stands  the  convent  of  San  Martin  Finario  (Pl.B,  3), 
now  a  seminary.  The  facade  of  the  convent  was  begun  by  Mateo 
L6pe%  in  1590.  The  handsome  patio  and  the  church  (to  the  N.E.) 
were  completed  by  Antonio  Oonsdlez  in  1645.  The  most  noticeable 
features  in  the  latter  are  the  choir-stalls  by  Fernando  de  Prado 
(1644)  and  the  Altar  of  St.  Scholastica,  in  the  Capilla  del  Rosario 
(first  on  the  right),  with  wood-carvings  by  Ferreiro  (1737). 

To  the  N.W.  is  the  large  convent  of  San  Francisco  (PI.  B,  2).  It 
dates  originally  from  the  12th  cent.,  but  both  convent  and  church 
were  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  Above  the  church- 
door  is  a  statue  of  St.  Francis,  by  Ferreiro.  In  the  gatehouse  of  the 
convent  is  the  tomb  of  Cotolay,  founder  of  the  convent  (13th  cent.). 
The  cloisters,  dating  mainly  from  1613,  incorporate  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  original  structure. 
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The  Colegio  Fonaeca^Pl.  B,  3,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral, 
was  erected  in  1644  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  university.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  Renaissance 
portal  by  Alava  and  the  beautiful  patio. 

The  RuA  DBL  Villas  (PI.  B,  4),  with  arcades  on  the  groundfloor 
of  the  houses,  is  the  chief  business-street  of  Santiago.  —  In  the 
RuA  NuBYA  (PL  B,  G,  4),  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  are  the 
Theatre  (1841)  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Salomi,  founded  by 
Archbp.  Gelmlrez  in  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  Romanesque  portal,  a 
Gothic  vestibule,  and  a  16th  cent,  belfiry. 

Not  far  off  is  the  Univeriity  (PI.  0,  4),  built  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent,  by  JoaS  Manehado  (p.  Iv).  It  contains  good  sdentiflo 
collections  and  a  fair  library.  To  the  N.  lies  the  Market  (^Plasa  de 
Abastos,  PI.  G,  3),  which  should  be  visited  on  Thursday. 

In  the  Alameda  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  6)  are  the  monuments  of  Admiral 
Mindez  Nimtz^  by  Juan  Sanmartin  y  Serna  (1885),  and  of  Manuel 
Ventura  Figueroa  (d.  1873),  a  learned  theologian  of  Galicia,  by 
Francisco  Vidal  (1899).  The  old  convent  of  San  Clemente^  behind 
the  latter  monument,  is  now  a  veterinary  college. 

Not  far  from  this  point  is  the  church  of  Santa  Stuana  (PI.  A,  4), 
dating  from  1105  and  situated  in  the  so-called  Herradura^  which 
commands  a  fine  view  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  and  the  town. 

San  Lorenzo,  lying  in  an  oak-grove,  li/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Sant- 
iago, in  the  Barrio  de  San  Lorenzo  de  Afuera  (comp.  PI.  A,  3), 
dates  from  1216  and  is  now  the  private  property  of  the  Dukes  of 
Medina-Torres  (Terra  Nova),  and  therefore  seldom  accessible.  It 
contains  a  Renaissance  altar  of  Garrara  marble,  an  Italian  work  of 
1525,  and  handsome  Renaissance  monuments  (p.  Ixl).  The  decor- 
ative boxwood  figures  of  the  cloisters  (monograms,  escutcheons, 
crosses,  etc.)  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  —  The 
church  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Sar,  in  the  Barrio  de  Sar  (comp.  PL  D, 
5,  6),  of  the  12th  cent.,  has  a  partly  preserved  cloister  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  work  of  Maeitre  Mateo  (p.  188). 

The  Envibons  of  tbe  town  are  very  picturesque.  Excursions  may  be 
made  to  the  MorUe  Pedroto  (2410  ft.),  Monte  AUamira,  Pico  Saci'o,  and  Monte 
Santa  Marina^  all  affording  good  views.    Some  kind  of  a  guide  is  necessary. 

FnoM  Santiago  to  Gobdvna,  see  p.  181;  offiee  of  the  steam-omnibus, 
Plaza  de  la  Pena  (PI.  G,  2);  of  tbe  diligence  (La  Ferrocanrilana),  cor.  of 
Galle  Hu^rfanas  and  Galle  Senra  (PL  B,  4,  6);  seats  must  be  taken  in 
advance. 
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While  the  parts  of  N.  Spain  described  in.  Section  I  of  this  Hand- 
book sbow  a  distinctly  'European'  character,  the  traveller  who  visits 
Navarre  and  Aragdn  is  met  at  once  by  the  features  of  a  'semi-AMeau' 
landscape.  Such  are  the  waterless  and  treeless  deserts,  coloured 
like  the  ashes  of  a  volcano  ;  the  grey  mountain-torrents ;  the  beau- 
tiful oases  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys ;  the  parched  villages ;  the 
snow-clad  peaks  that  look  down  on  this  chequered  landscape  and 
visit  it  with  frequent  tempests  and  thunder-storms.  No  more  start- 
ling contrast  can  be  imagined  t£an  that  between  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  Catalonia,  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  coast-range,  and  the 
thirsty  acres  of  Arag6n  and  S.  Navarre,  where  it  used  to  be  said  that 
it  was  easier  for  the  people  to  mix  their  mortar  with  wine  than  with 
the  hardly  won  water  of  the  few  scanty  rivulets.  On  the  one  side, 
large  and  prosperous  seaports,  the  hum  of  industry  and  trade,  the 
cheerful  life  of  the  man  in  touch  with  the  main  stream  of  human 
affairs;  on  the  other,  loneliness,  isolated  towns  in  widely  separated 
oases,  exclusiveness,  melancholy,  bigotry,  and  poverty.  The  versa- 
tile Gatalonian  is  partly  Greek  and  partly  Roman }  the  Aragonese  is 
an  Iberian  pw  4ang,  the  veritable  descendant  of  the  fanatic  defend- 
ers of  Numantia  and  Galahorra.  In  no  district  of  Spain  has  the 
worship  of  the  Vkgen  del  Pilar  (p.  205)  taken  root  so  deeply  as 
in  Arag6n.  Her  image  is  in  every  hut  and  hangs  in  gold  or  silver 
round  everyone's  neck ;  she  was  the  mighty  Ca^Umaj  under  whose 
protection  Saragossa  placed  herself  in  the  troublous  times  of  1808-9 
(p.  202). 
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The  former  kiugdoms  of  Navarra  and  Arag6nf  occupy  together 
the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  extending  from  the  Conchas  (p.  215)  on  the 
W.  to  the  much  more  copious  Segre  and  the  Catalonian  frontier  on 
the  E.  The  S.  province  of  Temel  alone  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  Gastiliau  plateau;  and  its  waters  gravitate  towards  Valencia,  a 
city  that  vras  long  connected  vrith  Arag6n. 

Like  the  Gastilian  plateau  (p.  4),  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  which, 
however,  in  this  case,  has  sunk  below  the  level  of  its  surroundings. 
Its  average  height  above  sea-level  is  650-820  ft.  The  ground  con- 
sists mainly  of  subaqueous  tertiary  formations,  such  as  marl,  gyp- 
sum, clay,  and  unstratified  deposits.  All  of  these  deposits,  and 
especially  the  gypsum  and  marl,  contain  large  quantities  of  salt. 
Trees  and  shrubs  do  not  flourish ;  and  even  heath-plants  grow  in 
sparse  and  scattered  tufts.  The  few  rivulets  that  intersect  these 
deserts  contain  brackish  water.  The  only  habitable  districts  are 
those  in  which  the  salt  has  been  sucked  from  the  soil  by  the 
larger  rivers.  In  these  oases,  notably  in  the  alluvial  plain,  about 
5  M.  broad,  above  and  below  Saragossa,  however,  almonds,  olives, 
figs,  and  other  fruit-trees  flourish,  and  many  districts  yield  an 
excellent  wine.  Like  the  NUe,  the  Ebro  is  accompanied  by  a  canal 
on  either  bank :  on  the  left  bank,  the  Canal  de  Tauste  [p.  210),  on 
the  right  bank  the  much  more  important  Canal  Imperial  which 
extends  from  Tudela  (p.  211)  to  Fuentes  de  Ebro  (p.  217),  a  distance 
of  541/2  M.  The  Canal  Imperial,  begun  under  Oharies  V.,  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  navigable,  but  it  was  never  finished  and  is 
now  almost  exclusively  used  for  supplying  water-power  to  factories 
and  for  irrigation-purposes. 

The  N.  part  of  the  province  of  Huesoa  is  occupied  by  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Ribagorza  and  Sobrarbe.  Ribagorza  is  the  home 
of  the  so-called  Criatianot  Viejos  y  RandoB^  those  genuine  Aragonese 
of  the  old  stock,  who,  in  league  with  the  Catalonians  and  Valen- 
cians,  once  conquered  Naples  and  Sicily  and  made  their  name  the 
terror  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sobbailbb  shares  with  Asturias  (comp. 
p.  168)  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the  points  of  vantage  from  which 
the  liberation  of  Spain  firom  the  Moslems  was  accomplished.  On  the 
N.  the  central  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  falls  within  this  region,  culmin- 
ating in  the  granite  mass  of  the  MaUidetia  (Pic  de  Nethou^  11,168  ft) 
and,  more  to  the  W.,  in  the  Mont  Perdu  (10,995  ft.),  which  belongs 
to  the  limestone  zone.  A  little  to  the  S.  runs  the  Sierra  delaPena, 
culminating  in  the  Pena  de  Oroel  (5770  ft.)  and  containing  in  the 
convent  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pena  the  resting  place  of  the  oldest  line 
of  the  rulers  of  Arag6n.    An  equal  interval  separates  this  range 

t  Navabbb  consists  of  the  single  province  of  Navarra  (4056  sq.  M.  \  pop. 
907,670).  Arag6m  embraces  the  provinces  of  Zaragoza  (6726  sq.  M.&  pop* 
421,850),  Huesca  (5847  sq.  M.-,  pop.  244,860),  and  Teruel  (6722  sq.  M.}  pop. 
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from  the  Sierra  de  Peha  de  Santo  Domingo,  vhicli  is  prolonged  to- 
wards the  £.  hy  the  Sierra  de  Guara.  These  last  two  langes  are 
broken  by  the  OdUego,  which  flows  into  the  Ebro  at  Saragossa, 
while  the  Arag(5n<,  which  lends  its  name  to  the  kingdom,  skirts  the 
W.  side  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Pefia  and  joins  the  Ebro  at  Alfaro  (p.  212). 

The  W.  Pyrenees ,  on  the  slopes  of  which  stretches  Nayabbb, 
are  not  so  lofty,  their  highest  peaks  attaining  the  height  of  about 
5000  ft.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bidassoa  (p.  8),  all 
run  from  N.  to  S.  to  join  the  Ebro.  Pampeluna,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  treeless  plain ;  but  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arga  is  distin- 
gnished  for  luxuriant  fertility.  The  Navarrese  are  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Basques  and  Yisigoths,  but  have  long  adopted  the  Castil- 
ian  language. 

The  CosTUMB  of  the  men  of  Aragon  is  picturesque  and  peculiar, 
though  that  of  the  women  is  less  striking.  The  men  wear  short  black 
velvet  breeches,  open  at  the  knees,  slashed  at  the  sides,  adorned 
with  innumerable  buttons,  and  showing  white  drawers  below.  The 
stockings  and  cUpargatas  (hempen  sandals)  are  black.  The  body  is 
encased  in  a  black  velvet  jacket,  with  slashed  and  many-buttoned 
sleeves,  while  round  the  waist  is  worn  the  faja,  a  broad  and  gaily 
coloured  sash,  the  folds  of  which  serve  as  pockets.  The  usual  head- 
gear is  a  narrow  silken  kerchief,  leaving  the  top  of  the  head  exposed. 
The  Navarros^  on  the  other  hand,  though  less  frequently  in  the 
*Ribera*  (on  the  Ebro)  than  in  the  *Montafia'  (to  the  N.),  prefer  the 
boina  of  the  Basques  (p.  3),  here  usually  called  chapela  ('cap'). 
In  the  colder  season  every  one  is  gracefully  enveloped  in  the  folds 
of  his  mantay  the  favourite  hues  of  which  are  blue  and  white. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  Arag6n  is  more  remarkable  than  the 

so-called  Fueros  de  Sohrarhe,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Aragonese 

nobles,  which  carefully  safeguarded  all  their  privileges  and  reduced 

the  power  of  the  crown  to  a  shadow.    A  special  official  named  El 

Justicia  was  appointed  as  guardian  of  these  rights ;  and  an  appeal 

lay  to  him  from  anyone  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  an  act  of  the 

king.    Among  the  provisions  of  these  fueros  were  the  following: 

Nos  que  valemoa  tanto  eomo  vos  y  podemos  mas  que  vos,  os  elijimos 

rey  con  tdl  qu€  gardareia  nuesiros  fueros  y  libertadtSj  y  entte  voa  y 

nos  tin  qv-e  manda  maa  que  vos ;  si  no,  no ! 

(We,  who  count  for  as  much  as  you  and  have  more  power  than 
you,  we  elect  you  as  king  in  order  that  you  may  guard  our  privi- 
leges and  liberties,  and  also  one  between  you  and  us,  who  has 
more  authority  than  you.   If  not,  not  I) 

Que  siempre  que  el  rey  quebrantasse  aus  fueros,  pudimen  eligir  otro 

rey,  eneora  que  sea  pagano, 

(If  the  king  should  ever  break  the  fueros,  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  elect  another  king,  even  if  he  were  a  pagan.) 
Bakdkker^s  Spain  and  Portugal.    8rd  Edit.  13 
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All  the  kings  of  Arag6n,  including  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
swore  to  observe  the  faeros,  though  breaches  of  the  oath  if  ere  not 
unknown.  The  Bey  Monjej  associated  for  ever  with  the  *Bell  of 
Huesca'  (p.  216),  executed  his  rebellious  nobles  without  troubling 
himself  about  process  of  law.  In  1348  Pedro  IV,,  surnamed  El  del 
Punal  (*he  of  the  dagger'),  cut  to  pieces  with  his  dagger  the  parch- 
ment incorporating  the  VrUdn,  an  alliance  of  the  nobles  involving 
the  right  of  rebellion  against  the  king.  In  his  haste  he  wounded  his 
own  hand  with  his  dagger  and  contemptuously  exclaimed :  ial  fuero 
sangre  de  rey  habfa  de  costar  ('such  a  charter  must  needs  cost  a  king's 
blood').  In  1591  the  minister  Antonio  Pirez  fled  to  Saragossa  to 
appeal  to  the  justiciary  Juan  Lanuza;  but  Philip  II.  sent  troops  to 
the  city  and  executed  the  justiciary  in  the  open  market-place.  This 
was  followed  by  a  *relgn  of  terror',  in  which  even  to  cry  out  'liber- 
tad'  was  to  risk  the  penalty  of  death.  The  seat  of  power  had  wholly 
shifted  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  1707  Philip  Y.  formally 
abrogated  the  fueros.  In  Saragossa  the  last  defenders  of  the  privi- 
leges are  commemorated  by  names  like  the  Galle  de  Lanuza  and  the 
Plaza  del  Justicia. 
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212  H.  Railway  (Ferrocarriles  de  Madrid  d  Zaragoxa  y  Alicante)  ia 
71/2  Itrs.  by  the  'train  de  luxe*  and  the  express  train  (1st  class  carriages 
onlv,  with  high  extra  charge;  dining  and  sleeping  cars);  ordinary  train  in 
10V«-13V4  hra.  (fares  40  p.  95,  31  p.  75,  19  p.  45  c).  Trains  start  in  Madrid 
at  the  Ettacidn  del  Mediodia  (p.  50),  in  Sari^ossa  at  Zaragoza-S^ulcrOf  and 
in  Barcelona  at  the  Estacidn  de  Franda  (p.  229).  —  Railway  Restaurants  at 
Ouadalajara^  Ariza,  Oaeeku,  and  aaragoua.  —:  The  scenery  on  this  line  is 
much  finer  than  on  the  main  line  from  Madrid  to  Burgos  vi&  Medina  del 
Campo  (RR.  6,  1).  The  greater  part  of  the  journey  is  within  Castile. 
Aragdn  is  entered  beyond  Medinaceli  (p.  197). 

Madrid,  see  p.  60.  —  The  train  sweeps  round  the  high  S.E. 
quarters  of  the  city.  —  4^2  M.  Vallecas,  which  affords  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plateau  of  Castile.  To  the  S.  rises  the  Punto  (p.  306] ; 
to  the  E.  the  blunted  cone  of  the  Cerro  de  Almoddvar,  —  7  M.  Viedl- 
varo,  in  a  dreary  district  with  quarries.  To  the  left  are  seen  the 
Guadarrama  Mts.  —  At  (12  M.)  San  Fernando ,  a  royal  demesne,  the 
train  crosses  the  Jarama  (p.  124),  which  descends  from  the  N. 

141/2  M.  Torrej6n  de  Ardoz,  surrounded  by  walls,  whence  a 
diligence  plies  in  summer  to  (21  M.)  the  baths  ofLoeches  (2130  ft.). 
To  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  flows  the  HenareSy  a  feeder  of 
the  Jarama.   We  soon  reach  the  green  plain  of  — 

21 M.  Alcaic  de  Henares  (2015  ft. ;  Fonda  Hidalgo,  Plaza  Mayor), 
the  Roman  Complutvm^  and  the  Moorish  al-Kaldh  (*the  castle'),  is 

t  The  curate  in  *Don  Quixote'  refers  to  it  as  the  great  Comphtto. 
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an  ancient  town  witli  11,200  inhabitants.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Oftrva&tes  and  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  YIII. 
of  England.  The  famous  university,  founded  in  1510  by  Cardinal 
Xim^nez  (p.  Ixi),  riralled  that  of  Salamanca,  and  at  one  period  is 
said  to  have  been  attended  by  as  many  as  12,000  students;  In  1836, 
however,  it  was  removed  to  Madrid.  In  1614-17  the  first  larger 
Polyglot  Bible,  known  as  the  *Biblia  Complutensis',  with  Hebrew, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Chaldean  text,  was  produced  here  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Xim^nez. 

The  seat  of  the  university  was  the  CoUgio  de  San  Ildefonso,  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor.  This  imposing  building,  with  three  large  courts, 
an  amphitheatre  (Paraninfo)  richly  decorated  in  the  Mudejar  style, 
and  a  chapel  containing  a  magnificent  reja,  was  erected  in  the 
16th  cent,  by  Pedro  Gumiel  and  Rodrigo  Gil  de  Ontari6n.  In  the 
church  of  Santa  Marfa,  also  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  Miguel  Cervantes 
was  baptized  on  Oct.  9th,  1647.  A  house  in  a  narrow  street  near 
the  station,  with  an  inscription, is  said  to  be  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom.  —  In  the  S.W.  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  former  Palace 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  a  fine  edifice  by  Covarrubias  (p.  liii), 
vnth  large  courts,  staircases,  and  wooden  ceilings  in  the  Mudejar 
style.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Archivo  Hiatdrico,  containing  a  part 
of  the  archives  from  Toledo,  Simancas  (p.  42),  and  other  places.  Near 
it  is  the  collegiate  church,  called  La  MagUtral,  which  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  but  has  been  freely  modernized;  it  contains  the  marble  monu- 
ment of  Card.  Xim^nez  (d.  at  Roa  in  1517),  by  Domenico  Fancelli 
of  Florence  andBartolom^Ord6flez  (p.  Ixi),  formerly  in  the  university 
chapel,  and,  in  front  of  the  Capilla  Mayor,  a  fine  reja  by  Juan  Frances. 

Beyond  Alcaic  the  railway  traverses  a  pleasant  region,  watered 
by  streams  descending  from  the  Guadarrama  Mts.  25Vs  ^*  Meco. 
The  names  of  the  villages  betoken  the  former  presence  of  the  Moors. 
—  28 V2  M.  Azuqueca. 

351/2  M.  Guadalajara  (2105  ft. ;  Fonda  del  Norte;  RaU.  Restaur- 
ant),  a  city  with  11,000  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Henares,  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  a  technical  academy.  It 
was  the  Wad-al^Hadjariih  (Walley  of  stones')  of  the  Moors,  and  was 
taken  from  them  by  Ahar  Ydnez  de  Minaya,  the  companion-in-arms 
of  the  Cid.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is  built  on  Roman  foundations. 
The  Aqueduct  approaching  the  city  from  the  hill  to  the  £.  is  also 
said  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains 
the  image  of  the  'Yirgen  de  las  Batallas',  which  Alfonso  YI.  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Moors.  In  the  church 
of  San  Oin£s  is  the  monument  of  Pedro  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and 
his  wife.  The  large  ^PaiiAOB  op  thb  Dvqubs  del  Inpantado  was 
built  in  1461  in  the  Mudejar  style  for  the  Marques  Diego  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza  by  Juan  and  Enrique  Ouas  (p.  1).  Cardinal  Pedro 
Gonz&lez  de  {iendoza  (p.  129)  died  heire  in  1495.    The  picturesque 
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courtyard  (p.  xlix)  is  surrounded  by  two  stories  of  arcades  with 
elaborate  sculptures.  The  Sola  de  los  IAnaje$  (^genealogies'),  now 
a  storehouse,  has  a  gilded  artesonado  ceiling.  The  azulejos,  chimney- 
pieces,  etc,  of  15o0,  and  the  fine  veranda,  are  stlU  interesting  in 
spite  of  their  dilapidation  (comp.  p.  Ixxvi).  The  neighbouring 
Patacio  CogoUudo  is  in  the  Mudejar  style  also. 

From  Guadalajara  diligences  run  daily  to  Cuenea  (p.  307;  9  hrs.)  and 
to  Tritlo  (4  hrs.),  a  watering-place  on  the  Tagns,  with  snlpbur-springs. 

As  the  train  proceeds,  we  approach  the  pealss  of  the  Guadarrama 
range,  with  the  Cerro  de  la  CehoUera  (6980  ft.).  The  Henares  forms 
the  E.  boundary  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
the  red  clay  margin  of  which  rises  steeply  from  the  river,  often 
washed  out  and  deeply  furrowed. 

41  M.  FontanaTy  amid  olive-groves  and  vineyards.  Farther  on 
are  large  fields  of  grain.  —  43  M.  Yunquera.  —  49  M,  Humanes,  — 
We  cross  the  Henares  and  its  affluents  (Sorbe,  Albendiego^  etc)  several 
times.  The  vine  is  much  cultivated.  —  57  M.  Espinota  de  Benares j 
3  M.  to  the  N.  of  which  lies  CogoUudo^  with  a  palace  of  the  Medinaceli 
(p.  Iv). 

66  M.  Jadraque  (2690  ft.),  a  small  town  with  1600  inhabitants. 
In  the  distance,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  is  seen  the  castle  of  the 
Duke  of  Osuna.  —  The  train  enters  a  desolate  region  of  led  lime- 
stone. —  72  M.  MaiiUaa,  —  At  (76V2  M.)  Baidea  the  train  begins  to 
ascend  towaifds  the  plateau  separating  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  from 
the  basin  of  the  Henares.  Three  tunnels  penetrate  the  barren  hills, 
which  rise  in  step -like  stages.  Beyond  this  passage  we  enter  a 
grain-growing  district,  almost  destitute  of  trees. 

87  M.  Sigiienza  (3220  ft. ;  Hotel  de  la  Estaddn) ,  an  old  town 
and  bishop's  see,  with  4600  iuhab.,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Henares.  It  preserves  the  name  of  the  ancient  SegorUia,  which  lay 
2  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Villa  Vieja.  The  highest 
point  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  massive  Alcdzar,  now  the  bishop's 
palace.  —  The  *Cathbdbal,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  dates  from  the 
11 -13th  cent,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  late- 
Romanesque  style.  The  W.  facade  is  flanked  by  two  massive  em- 
battled towers,  between  which,  on  the  main  doorway,  is  a  medallioa 
representing  the  investiture  of  St.  Hdefonso  with  the  chasuble 
(camUa;  p.  138).  The  arcades  of  the  interior  are  borne  by  24  piers, 
each  surrounded  by  20  slender  engaged  shafts.  The  best  of  the  fine 
stained-glass  windows  is  the  superb  rose-window  in  the  S.  transept. 
The  choir  contains  a  good  SiUerta  (1490),  and  the  Traacoro  (1686)  is 
richly  adorned  with  marble.  The  high-altar  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Mateo  of  Burgos  in  1653;  the  ambulatory  belongs  to  a  later  period. 
In  the  N.  transept  is  the  CapiUa  de  Santa  Librada^  the  tutelar  of  the 
town,  containing  the  saint's  tomb  and  some  old  Italian  paintings 
(p.  Ixxviii).  The  dark  CapiUa  de  San  Marcos  contains  an  interesting 
triptych  of  the  15th  century.  The  banners  In  the  CapiUa  de  Santa 
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CataUnavrere  captured  from  the  English  in  1589.  The  other  treasures 
of  the  church  include  the  pulpit,  some  interesting  monuments 
(p.  Iviii),  screens,  and,  in  the  sacristy  (p.  Ixii ;  *Sagrario'),  tapestry, 
ecclesiastical  vessels,  etc.  The  late-Gothic  Cloisters  were  finished 
by  Card.  Bernardo  Garvajai  in  1607. 

The  altar-piece  of  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Vicente  is  a 
Virgin  by  Morales,  The  Colegio  de  San  JerihUmo  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Medlnaceli  and  a  classical  court. 

The  railway  now  runs  through  a  flat  and  barren  valley  to  (90  Yq  M.) 
Aleune%a,  on  the  Henares.  —  97  M.  Torralba. 

Vkou  Tobbalba  to  Sosia,  58  H.,  railway  in  4  hrs.  (one  train  daily; 
fares  12  p.  45,  8  p.  60,  5  p.  10  c).  —  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are 
Coseurita  (p.  27).  the  junction  of  the  railway  from  Ariza  to  Valladolid 
(see  below),  and  Almagdn  (p.  27).  —  Soria  (3465  ft. ;  Fonda  del  Comereio, 
pens.  6  p.),  sitaated  on  a  bleak  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro, 
is  a  medisBTal-looking  town  of  7000  inhab.  and  the  capital  of  a  province. 
It  possesses  several  Romanesque  churches,  including  Stm  Juan  del  JDttero 
(iSth  cent.),  which  has  fine  cloisters.  On  a  hill  about  41/2  M.  to  the  N.,  at 
the  conQuence  of  the  Tera  with  the  Douro  and  near  the  present  Qarray^  lay 
the  small  town  of  Numaniia,  celebrated  for  its  long  and  heroic  struggles 
with  the  Romans.  It  was  not  till  B.C.  138  that  the  consul  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  iEmilianus  succeeded  in  taking  and  destroying  it.  Excavations 
undertaken  in  1905  have  revealed  the  remains  of  the  burned  town  beneath 
a  Roman  settlement  of  later  date.  An  obelisk,  55  ft.  in  height,  now  indicates 
the  site.  —  Diligence  from  Soria  to  Ctutejdn  (p.  211)  and  Galethcrra  (p.  213). 

Our  Hne  ascends  gradually  to  the  Sierra  Ministraj  the  watershed 
between  the  Henares  and  the  Jaldn,  which  flows  to  the  N.  to  the 
£bro.  It  reaches  its  highest  point  (3670  ft.  above  the  sea,  1540  ft. 
above  Madrid)  in  the  tunnel  of  Homa,  whence  it  descends  to  Sara- 
gossa,  at  first  following  the  Jal6n. 

103  M.  SaUnas  de  MedmaeeU.  —  MedinaoeU  (3805  ft.)  was  an 
important  Moorish  fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  intended  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  N.  It  lies  high  above  the 
railway  to  the  left,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  ducal 
family  of  MedinaeelL  Oeli  is  probably  an  ancient  Iberian  name. 
The  only  relic  of  the  Roman  town  is  an  arch  with  three  openings, 
apparently  dating  from  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ  —  The  line  now 
traverses  a  picturesque  rocky  region  and  threads  several  tunnels. 
Remains  of  old  castles  remind  us  that  this  was  onoe  the  highway 
between  Castile  and  the  plain  of  the  Ebro.  —  113  M.  Arcos  de  Me- 
dinaeeli.  The  geological  formation  here  consists  of  red  argillaceous 
slate  overlain  by  white  limestone  and  gypsum,  the  combinations 
being  often  very  grotesque.  «—  119  M.  Santa  Mwria  de  Huerta,  The 
monastery  here  contains  a-  fine  Gothic  refectory  and  cloisters  with 
interesting  relief-heads  in  the  plateresque  style,  partially  ascribed 
to  Berruguete.  —  Farther  on  the  scene  is  one  of  mountain-desola- 
tion,  destitnte  of  vegetation  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  near 
the  river.  The  train  crosses  the  frontier  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Arag6n. 

I27V2  M.  Axisa  (Rail.  RestanMrant)^  the  junction  of  a  railway  to 
Almaz&n  (see  above)  and  Valladolid  (p.  27  carriages  changed).   The 
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little  town,  which  is  commaaded  by  a  mined  castle,  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  of  reddish-hrown  rocks,  where  even  the  water  of  the 
Jal6n  has  a  reddish  hue.  Amid  the  rocks  are  numeroas  eueva$  or 
caye-dwelllngs  of  the  pre-Moorish  period.  —  1B3  M.  Ceima, 

136  M.  Alhama  (2126  ft. ;  Gran  HoUt),  a  f^qnented  watering- 
place,  with  warm  springs  (76-92*^  Fahr.)  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  the  Aquae  BUbUitanae,  The  present  name  (ai-Hemmah^ 
the  hot  well)  was  given  to  it  by  the  Moors.  Near  the  springs  opens 
a  huge  gorge,  through  which  the  Jal6n  flows. 

About  11  M.  to  the  S.  of  Alhama  (carr.  there  and  back  in  5hrs.)  lies 
the  Konastario  de  Fiedra,  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  monks  from  Poblet 
(p.  269)  in  1194.  It  was  reconstructed  in  the  17th  cent.,  but  is  now  a  ruin. 
The  early-Qothlc  church  and  cloisters  date  from  the  13th  century.  The 
monastery  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery,  in  a  luxuriant  hnerta 
with  12  beautiful  waterfalls  formed  by  the  Ptedra  (one  144  ft.  high), 
curious  caves,  ete.  The  excursion  is  generally  made  from  Saragossa;  return- 
tickets  are  issued  at  the  Bstaci6n  de  Madrid  (42  p.  76,  87  p.  16  c.)  including 
the  drive  from  Alhama  and  back,  and  board  and  lodging  at  the  Hospederia 
del  Monasterio. 

The  train  penetrates  the  rocks  of  the  Jalon  gorge  by  tunnels.  — 
139  M.  Bybierea,  with  a  church  on  a  lofty  slate  rock  under  which  the 
railway  tunnels.  We  cross  the  Jal6n.  The  Talley  is  well  cuUiyated 
and  contains  many  fVuit  and  walnut  trees. 

144  M.  Ateca,  an  old  town  with  3100  inhab.  and  a  castle  which 
the  Cid  captured  in  1073.  The  towers  of  the  parish-church  are  in 
the  Moorish  style.  —  The  valley  expands,  and  the  vineyards  become 
more  numerous.  We  cross  the  Marmblet.  —  148  M.  Terrer.  Farther 
on  the  train  crosses  the  JUoea. 

167V2  M.  Calatayud  (1710  ft.,  Fonda  del  Centra),  a  town  with 
9600  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  2/3  M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jal6n,  is  overlooked  by  a  castle  (^Gastle  of 
Ayub')  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th  century.  Alfonso  I.  of  Arag6n 
took  Calatayud  from  the  Moors  in  1119.  The , collegiate  eharoh  of 
Santa  Maria,  originally  a  mosque,  has  a  flae  Renaissance  portsK^  by 
Juan  de  Talavera  and  £tienne  Yeray  (1628;  p.  Ixvi),  and  a  lofty 
octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  The  beautiful  pavement 
of  the  interior,  dating  from  1639,  is  made  of  'claraboya',  a  marble 
resembling  that  of  Pares.  The  ohurch  of  Santo  Sepuleroy  also  a 
'oolegiata*,  was  built  in  1141  and  restored  in  1613.  It  was  once  the 
chief  Spanish  church  of  the  Templars.  Among  other  notable  build- 
ings are  San  Pedro  Mdrtir  (with  a  Moorish  tower  and  'azulejos*  in 
the  choir),  San  Martin^  the  Dommiaan  Conveni  (with  its  fine  patio), 
and  the  octagonal  tower  of  San  Andrie,  —  Among  the  cave-dwel- 
lings of  the  environs  those  of  the  Morerfa  and  on  the  C^imtfi^  de  la 
Soledad  repay  a  visit  (with  guide). 

The  ancient  town  of  Bilbilia,  founded  by  Italic  ooloniats,  lay  near 
Bamhola,  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Calatayud,  on  the  military  road  from  M^rida 
to  Saragossa.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  MarHal  and  was  noted 
for  its  armourers,  goldsmiths,  iron-mines,  and  horse-breeding,  the  last  an 
industry  that  flourished  throughout  the  whole  of  N.B.  Spain. 
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Fbom  Calatatod  to  Saqumto,  167  M.,  railway  in  SVa  Ura.  (one  train 
daily,  fares  29  p.  45,  22  p.  10,  IS  p.  30  c.)^  there  is  also  a  local  train  to 
Teruel.  —  The  line  ascends  the  right  bank  of^the  Gihca.  S  M.  ParaeiuUoM 
de  Oiloca;  6  M.  Matuenda  Velilla,  with  three  parish  •  churches  and  6ix 
defiles^  8  M.  Morata  de  Giloca;  IOV2  "H^-  Fuente*  dt  Oiloca^  near  which  are 
numerous  gypsum  and  marble  quarries-,  liVs  H.  VUlafeHche^  situated  be- 
tween two  hills,  with  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  mosque;  17 M.  Murerc^  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bomeral.  —  21  Va  M.  Darooa  (^Ruejo,  Auroray  poor),  a  district 
town  with  3600  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  I\tnta 
de  Ahnenara^  in  a  deep  gorge  of  the  Giloca,  dates  back  to  Geltiberian 
times.  After  a  prosperous  period  under  Moorish  dominion,  it  was  annexed 
to  Aragdn  in  1121,  in  consequence  of  a  battle  won  here  by  Alfonso  I. 
The  town-walls  (nearly  2  M.  long),  with  114  towers  and  a  fort  built  in 
the  rock  (Kalat  Daruka).  were  constracted  by  the  Moors.  A  tunnel  (la 
Mina  de  Daroea)^  21  ft.  nigh  and  about  760  yds.  long,  constructed  in  the 
16th  cent.,  serves  to  lead  off  the  waters  which  previously  used  to  flood 
the  town.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  six  churches  is  the  Gothic  col- 
legiate-church of  Santa  Maria,  which  dates  from  the  13th  cent,  but  was 
restored  in  the  16th.  —  28  M.  Bdffuena,  in  a  fine  vega  •,  near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  destroyed  by  Peter  the  Gruel  of  Castile  in  1363.  — 
Beyond  02V2  M.)  Luco  we  cross  the  Ncmarrete.  —  3772  M.  Calamochay  in  a 
wide  plain;  on  a  height  rises  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Barbara.  —  42  M. 
CanUnreai,  on  the  Rio  Bija,  is  intersected  by  the  road  from  Saragossa  to 
Valencia;  near  it  are  the  high-lying  Erm^ft  de  San  Cristobal  and  numerous 
factories  of  alpargatas  (p.  193).  46  M.  Monreal  del  Campo;  62  M.  Santa 
Eulalia  det  Campo;  71  M.  Celta. 

8IV2  M.  Teruel  (Fonda  Turia),  with  10,797  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of 
the  most  8.  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragdn.  This  town,  surrounded 
by  mediseval  walls  and  gates,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouadaktviar 
(p.  289).  Among  its  objects  of  interest  are  an  imposing  Aqueduct^  con- 
structed in  1537-68;  a  Cathidral  of  the  16th  cent.;  and  a  bronze  statue, 
by  C.  Palao(1902),  of  the  monk  and  Aragonese  statesman  Pirez  deAronda 
(1346-1438).  In  the  church  of  San  Pedro  visitors  are  shown  the  mummifled 
bodies  of  the  *Lovers  of  Teruer  (iSth  cent. ;  comp.  p.  104),  whose  touch- 
ing story  has  been  told  by  Juan  Yague  de  Salas  (1619)  and  other  poets. 

The  whole  landscape  bears  the  character  of  steppes.  93  M.  El  Puerto 
de  Eeeanddn;  98  M.  Pu^lo  de  Valverde;  107  M.  Sarridn.  We  proceed  to 
the  N.  across  the  Mijaree  to  (IIOV2  M.)  Mora  de  Rublelos  and  (113  M.) 
Rubielos  de  Mora^  beyond  which  we  again  cross  the  Mljares.  The  line 
crosses  the  frontier  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  reaches  the 
fissured  plateau  of  (I2OV2  M.)  Barraccu,  with  a  view  extending  E.  as  far 
as  the  sea ;  to  the  B.  rises  the  rocky  cone  of  the  Monte  Pino,  to  the  W. 
is  the  mountain-labyrinth  of  the  PeSla  Eecdbia.  —  125V2  M.  Begis-Tord*. 
136  M.  Caudiely  139  M.  JSriea,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Palancia  and 
on  the  N.  slope  of  a  steep  limestone  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  captured  by  Jaime  I.  in  1285;  the  keep  is  about 
100  ft.  high.  To  the  left  is  the  Sterra  de  Eepina,  with  its  prolongation 
the  Sierra  de  Espaddn,  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Palancia  on  the  K.B. 
-^  We  descend  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Palancia.  144  M.  ITavufas.  — 
148  M.  Segorbe,  see  p.  287.  --  Thence  we  proceed  vi&  (I5IV2  M.)  Soneja, 
(156  M.)  Algar,  (1581/3  M.)  Algimia,  (I6IV2  M.)  EativeUa,  and  (164  M.)  Gilet 
to  (167  M.)  Sagtmto,  see  p.  286. 

As  the  train  proceeds,  we  have  a  good  retrospect  of  Oalatayud, 
which  is  seen,  as  it  were,  in  profile.  —  The  engineering  difficulties 
encountered  between  Galataynd  and  Paracuellos  have  necessitated 
the  eonstmction  of  eight  bridges  (chiefly  over  the  deep  bed  of  the 
Jal6n),  seven  tunnels,  and  numerous  cuttings.  The  tunnels  pen- 
etrate portions  of  the  Sxerta  dt  Vicor^  the  imposing  rocky  walls  of 
which  are  often  curiously  senated.  The  vegetation  of  the  valley 
increases  in  luxuriance. 
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160  M.  ParacueUos  de  la  Rtberaj  with  numerous  olive-groves^ 
is  famed  for  its  peaches.  The  mountain-slopes  are  here  converted 
into  terraces  (gradertds).  The  village  (right),  with  its  church,  lies 
to  the  N.  and  is  not  visible  till  we  leave  the  station.  Good  retrospect 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Yicor.  —  164  M.  MorSs,  with  a  ruined 
castle.  The  train  crosses  the  Jal6n  several  times.  The  hills  again 
open  out  somewhat.  Many  noria3,  or  iron  water-wheels  for  irrigation, 
are  seen. 

169*/2  M.  MoratCj  with  vineyards  and  a  convent.  —  The  train 
threads  several  more  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Jal6n.  To  the  left  lies 
(174^2  M.J  Biclaj  with  an  octagonal  tower  and  some  cave-dwellings.  — 
The  valley  expands.  Another  interesting  retrospect  is  obtained  of 
the  Sierra  de  Vicor. 

To  the  left  opens  the  Llano  de  Pkueneia,  a  waterless,  saline  ex- 
panse of  marl,  dominated  by  the  Sierra  de  Monoayo  (p.  210),  which 
extends  on  the  N.  to  the  Ebro.  Following  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Jal6n  we  reach  (177^2  M.)  Calatorao,  a  Moorish  fortress  on  Roman 
foundations.  —  180^2  M.  Salillas,  with  cave-dwellings. 

184  M.  Epila,  The  village,  the  birthplace  of  P«dfoAr6u«»  (p.  204), 
lies  %M.  to  the  E.,  at  the  base  of  a  light-grey  range  of  hills  belong- 
ing to  the  Sierra  de  la  Muela,  At  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  this  bluff, 
which  bears  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  castle  of  JJota,  lies  (I86Y2MO 
Bueda.  —  I9OV2  M.  Plasencia  de  JaUSn.  The  green  river  valley 
with  the  bleak  mountains  to  the  N.  form  an  excellent  example  of  the 
scenery  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  (p.  192).  —  At  (196  V2  M.)  OrUin 
the  railway  turns  to  the  S.E.  into  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  crossing 
the  Caruil  Imperial  (p.  210)  and  then  the  Jal6n. 

203^2  M.  Casetas  (Railway  Restaurarht)^  where  passengers  for 
Miranda  and  Pampeluna  (B.  18)  change  carriages.  The  two  lines 
now  run  parallel  down  the  Ebro  to  (212  M.)  Saragoisa. 

17.  Saragossa. 

Kailway  Stations.  1.  Estacidn  del  SeptOero  or  de  MadHd  (PL  A,  8  ^ 
restaurant),  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  for  the  trains  to  Madrid  (B.  16) 
and  for  the  line  to  Barcelona  vi&  Reus  (RR.  20,  26a).  —  2.  Bitaddn  del  Ar- 
rcibal  or  del  Norte  (PI.  £,  1 ;  restaurant),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  for 
the  lines  via  Gastejdn  to  Miranda  de  Ebro  and  to  Pampeluna  and  Alsaana 
(R.  18)  and  for  the  line  to  Barcelona  via  L^rida  (BB.  19,  23).  These  two 
stations  are  connected  by  a  loop-line.  —  3.  Eetacidn  de  Cariikna  (PI.  A,  4| 
p.  209),  in  the  8.W.  part  of  the  town.  —  Dbspacho  Central  (comp.  p.  xix) 
at  the  Hotel  Cuatro  Naciones,  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero.  Otnnibue 
General  from  and  to  all  trains  (50  c,  each  trunk  50  c). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  *Hotkl  ds  las  Odatbo  Kaoiomss  t  del  Univsbso 
(PI.  a;  D,  3).  Calle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  52,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
B.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3V2,  D.  4,  pens.  10-12  p.;  'Hot.  db  Eubopa  fPl.  b:  D,  3), 
Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn  8,  B.  2V<-4V2)  B.  1,  d^j.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  10-12 p.; 
Gran  Hotel  t  Bebtaubant  Continental  (PI.  Ci  C,  3),  Calle  de  Co»o  52 
(1st  floor),  opposite  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Calle  Alfonso  Primero,  pens. 
7-12V«  p.  —  Klias  Cbquibl,  Calle  Alfonso  Primero  24,  pens,  from  6  p.  •, 
Fonda  de  EspaSa,  Calle  de  San  Miguel?  (PI.  D,  3,  4)}  LioN  d'0b(P1.  d;  D3), 
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Calle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  44;  UmkSm,  Galle  de  Est^anea  (PI.  D,  3); 
these  four  unpretending  ^  pens,  at  the  last  three  from  5  p.  ^U  charges  are 
raised  daring  the  fdte  of  the  Virgen  del  Pilar  (p.  205). 

Oafes  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Cc^/4  Modemoy  opposite  the  Hot.  Continental; 
Cqf4  SuizOy  Anibos  Mundoty  Iberia,  Matoui,  all  in  the  Galle  de  la  In- 
dependencia;  Cqfd  de  Parity  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Goso;  Cafi  de  Europa 
(p.  300),  Gambrinm,  hoth  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn.  Garnacha,  a  sweet 
light-red  wine  of  Garinena  (p.  209),  is  worth  a  trial.  —  Oonfectioner  CCon- 
nteria):  Cafi  del  Bum  Gusto  (E.  Holins),  Galle  del  Goso  23  and  Galle  de 
Alfonso  Primero  2. 

B.«staanata  (comp.  p.  xxv).  At  the  hotels;  also,  Roma,  Goso  61  (with 
rooms  to  let))  Fomoe,  Galle  de  Guatro  de  Agosto  27. 

Feat  Ofiice  (Correo;  PI.  D,  3),  corner  of  the  Galle  San  Jorge  and  Galle 
de  Refugio.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Galle  de  la  Independencia. 

Bookseller:  Ceeilio  Oa$ea^  Plaza  de  la  Seo  2. 

Bankers  ft  Koney  Ohangers :  Suceurtal  del  Banco  de  EepaMa  (PI.  D,  3), 
Galle  del  Goso  67;  GttUlen  Sermanost  Galle  de  las  Escuelas  Piaa  7;  E.  Delgado, 
Calle  de  Alfonso  Primero  3. 

British  Vice-Oonsnl,  E.  Miret. 

Araeriean  Mission  Ohuroh,  Galle  San  Pablo  88. 

Batha,  Calle  de  Valencia  2. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Plata  de  la  Contlituei&n  (PI.  D,  3)  round  the 
inner  town,  vi&  the  Galle  del  Goso,  the  Paseo  del  Ebro,  the  Mercado  ('Circun- 
Talacidn*),  and  through  the  S.E.  suburb  to  Montemelfn  (^Bajo  Aragdn^; 
PI.  E,  4).  2.  From  the  Calle  de  la  Independmeia  (PI.  G,  4)  to  the  N.W.  to 
the  Plasa  de  Portillo  (PI.  A,  B,  2)  and  to  the  W.  stations  ('Madrid';  PI. 
A,  8,  4),  to  the  S.W.  to  Torrero  (p.  209).  3.  From  the  Calle  de  Don  Jaime 
(PI.  D,  2,  3)  to  the  K.E.  station  ('Arrabar). 


Oahs. 

Per  drive  (carrera).  .   . 

-      at  night  (12-6) 

Per  hour  (hora)  .... 

at  night  (12-6) 


1-2  pers. 

p.obc 


,  horse. 

With  two  horses. 

3  pers. 

1-4  pers. 

1  p.  60  c. 

2  p.  50  c. 

2p- 

^P- 

2  p. 

3  p. 

4  p. 

6  p. 

1  p.  60  c. 
8  p. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  D,  3),  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero ; 
T.  de  PiffnatelU  (PI.  C,  4),  T.dela  Iberia,  both  in  the  Galle  de  la  Independencia. 
—  Bull  Ring  iPkua  de  Toroe;  PI.  B,  2,  3),  Galle  de  Pignatelli;  corridas  in 
Aug.  and  on  Oct.  13th  and  14th  (see  below). 

FeatiYals.  The  chief  festa  is  that  of  Oct.  13th.  the  anniversary  of  the 
Virgen  del  Pilaris  appearance  to  St.  James  (p.  205).  The  bull-fights  are 
held  on  the  following  days.  At  this  time  Saragossa  is  thronged  by  pious 
pilgrims.  -~  On  Feb.  22nd  another  great  fSte  takes  place.  —  On  June  24th  and 
29th  popular  festivals  are  held  at  the  Gasa  Blanca  (p.  209). 

DistribntloB  of  Time.  The  two  cathedrals  are  open  all  day.  The 
other  sights  are  shown  after  notice  given,  and  for  the  Aljaferfa  a  special 
permission  is  necessary.  The  chief  attractions  of  Saragossa  are  its  situa- 
tion, the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  old  town,  and  its  environs.  The 
Academy  of  Art,  with  its  antiquities  and  ca.  200  early  Flemish,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  paintings,  is  temporarily  closed.  —  Those  who  cannot  spend 
more  than  1-1  Vs  day  in  Saragossa  should  devote  their  time  to  the  Cathedralt 
(pp.  203,  204)  and  their  surroundings;  the  Paseo  del  Ebro  and  the  Puonte 
de  Piodra  (p.  208);  the  Lonja  (p.  20Q);  the  Galle  de  Don  Jaime  (p.  206)  and 
the  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn  (p.  206);  the  Audiencia  (p.  207);  the  environs 
of  the  Mercado  (p.  2Q7) ;  the  Aljc^fer^a  (p.  206) ;  the  Galle  de  la  Independencia 
and  Santa  Engracia  (p.  209) ;  and  the  view  from  the  Torrero  (p.  21)9)  in  the 
evening.  —  Excursion  to  the  Monasterio  de  Piedra  (2  days),  see  p.  198. 

Saragossa^  Span.  Zaragoza  (605  ft.),  with  74,320  inhab.,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  pTOvince,  and  the  seat  of  a  nniversity,  an  arcbbisbop,  and 
the  captain-general  of  Aiag5n,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
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Ebro.  Occupying  the  central  point  of  the  basin  of  that  riyer,  Sara- 
gossa  has  at  all  periods  been  of  importance  for  the  trade  betweeo 
the  Pyrenees  and  Castile,  as  the  point  where  the  Ebro  is  crossed,  and 
the  railway  has  now  given  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  Round  the  ancient 
nucleus  of  the  city,  with  the  curious  fortified  ^solares'  (p.  xlii)  of  the 
noblesse  and  patricians,  broad  new  streets  have  been  constructed. 
Though  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  (p.  191),  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  city  form  a  fruitful  Huerta,  watered  by  the  Canal 
Imperial  (p.  210),  the  Ebro,  the  Huerva,  and  the  Gillego.  A  strik- 
ing view  is  obtained  of  the  great  plain  of  Arag6n  (p.  192),  backed  by 
the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  —  In  summer  the  mean 
temp,  is  73-75*^  Fahr. ;  in  winter  it  is  41-43°,  but  occasionally  the 
thermometer  falls  to  19^  The  monthly  variations  of  temperature 
sometimes  amount  to  60°  Fahr.  in  summer  and  40°  in  winter.  The 
most  charming  season  in  Saragossa  is  April  and  May. 

The  History  of  Saragoua,  the  Iberian  Satdvba^  begins  with  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  who  reali7.ed  its  advantageous  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bbro  basin,  with  the  Gillego  flowing  to  the  K.  and  the  Huerva  and 
Jaldn  flowing  southwards  towaj^  the  central  plateau.  He  accordingly 
recognized  it  as  the  Coloata  CaeitKr-Augtuta  (whence  its  present  name)  ana 
made  it  the  seat  of  a  ^convAntus  juridicus'  (p.  264).  [Some  scanty  traces 
of  the  old  Roman  walls  are  preserved  at  the  Convento  del  Sepalcro:  PI. 
E.  2,  3.]  The  Suevi,  under  Bechiar,  captured  the  town  in  452,  and  the 
Visigoths  took  it  in  476.  It  was  the  first  city  in  the  peninsula  to  reject 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  in  6^  it  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Franks  under  Ghildebert  and  Lothaire  II.  When  the  Moors  overran  the  pen- 
insula, JSaracusta  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Berbers.  In  777  their  sheikh, 
auleimdn  a-'Jrdbi,  Viceroy  of  Barcelona,  sent  messengers  to  Paderborn  to 
ask  Charlemagne  to  come  to  their  aid  against  the  Emir  'Abderrahm&n  I. 
of  Cordova  (p.  369).  Charlemagne  responded  to  the  invitation,  but  the 
undertaking  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  A  rising  of  the  Saxons  forced  the 
German  monarch  to  raise  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  in  recrossing  the 
Pyrenees  he  lost  a  large  part  of  his  army  at  the  famous  pass  of  RoneeS' 
toilet  (p.  212).  In  1118  Alfonso  I.  of  Arag6n  (el  Batallador)  succeeded  in  taking 
Saragossa  from  the  Moors  after  a  war  that  lasted  five  years  and  a  siege 
that  lasted  nine  months.  The  city  then  became  the  capital  of  Arag6n, 
but  it  lost  much  of  its  importance  through  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  the  removal  of  the  royal  residence  to  the  more  central 
Cdstile.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  English  under  Stan- 
hope defeated  the  French  here  (Aug.  20th,  1710),  but  it  was  too  late  to 
make  good  the  disastrous  battle  of  Almansa  (p.  309).  —  Saragossa  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  its  fame  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Liberation,  when  the  un- 
fortified town  defended  itself  for  months  against  the  army  of  France  under 
four  marshals,  and  succumbed  at  last,  like  Gerona  (p.  224),  rather  to  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  than  to  the  arms  of  its  besiegers.  Then  it  was  that  its 
brave  defenders  coined  the  famous  phrases  gverra  al  euehillo  Cwar  to  the 
knife")  and  ha$ta  la  ttlitma  tapia  (Ho  the  last  wiJI^).  The  courageous  *Maid 
of  Saragossa'  is  known  to  all  from  the  glowing  stanzas  of  Byron's  ^Chllde 
Harold*  (I.  54  et  seq.)  and  by  the  numerous  pictures  of  her,  based  on 
Wilkie's  porte'ait,  that  were  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe. 

The  story  of  the  famous  Dbfbncb  or  Sabaoossa  is  as  follows.  On 
May  2&th,  1808,  the  citizens  of  Saragossa,  inspired  by  the  rising  of  tha 
Dos  de  Mayo  (p.  64),  organized  themselves  for  resistance  to  the  French, 
under  leaders  hastily  elected  for  the  purpose.  The  nominal  chief  of  these 
was  Don  Job4  PcUafox.  a  courageous  but  otherwise  inefficient  young  noble- 
man, who  was  a  native  of  the  city.  By  his  side  stood  SmHago  Sa$^  a 
priest  who  had  great  influence  with  the  masses,  and  the  popular  ^Tio'  Jorff 
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Jhort  CUncle  George'),  with  his  two  peasant  lieatenftnts^  MarioM  Cerezo 
and  Tio  Marin.  Their  total  means  of  defence  consisted  at  first  of  220  men, 
100  dnros,  a  few  antiquated  muskets,  and  16  cannon.  Marshal  Lefehvre 
began  the  siege  on  Jane  16th,  1806,  but  had  to  abandon  it  on  Aug.  15th 
in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  Baildn  (p-  S!2T)>  In  December  the 
city  was  again  invested  by  a  French  army  of  80,000  men ;  the  garrison  of 
the  town  had  meanwhile  been  increased  to  a  similar  strength,  but  its 
fortifications  consisted  only  of  a  wall  10-12  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick.  The 
dtisens  had  furthermore  omitted  to  enclose  in  their  lines  the  Jesuit  convent 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  and  the  high-lying  Torrero  (p.  909).  The 
siege  began  on  Dec.  Sist,  1806.  and  lasted,  under  the  conduct  of  four  llar« 
shals  of  Prance  (Lannea,  Mortier,  Moncey,  andJnnot),  till  Feb.  20th,  1809. 
The  French  at  last  penetrated  the  lines  of  the  defence  near  the  convent  of 
Santa  Engracia  (p.  209);  but  every  house  had  to  be  captured  separately, 
and  their  losses  were  terrible.  It  was  not  till  after  thvee  weeks  of  this 
atreet-fighting  that  the  ^Testarudos  Aragonesea\  whose  heads  were  said  to 
be  hard  enough  to  drive  a  nail,  were  finally  forced  to  surrender.  Over 
64,000  men  perished  in  the  course  of  the  sixty  days'  fighting.  Since  then 
Saragossa  has  proudly  and  justly  borne  the  title  of  tUmpre  herdica.  In 
1838  it  gave  a  new  proof  of  its  obstinate  courage  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Oarlist  leader  Cabrera^  who  had  sei/ed  it  by  surprize. 

The  *Paente  de  Piedra  (PI.  E,  2),  a  bridge  of  s^ven  arches, 
connects  the  old  town  with  the  N.  suburb  of  Arrdbal  or  AllavCia.  It 
dates  from  1447  and  its  main  arch  has  a  span  of  128  ft.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  its  two  cathedrals,  and  of  the 
river  np  to  the  railway -bridge  and  down  to  the  new  Puenle  de 
Nftestra  8tnora  del  Pilar.  On  the  right  bank  the  river  is  skirted  by 
the  Paseo  del  Ebro,  a  series  of  wide  quays. 

.  Entering  the  old  town  by  the  former  Paerta  del  Angel  (PI.  £,  2), 
we  have  the  Seminario  ConeUiar  (priests'  seminary)  and  the  Palaeio 
Artobiapal  to  the  left  and  the  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento  and  the  Lonja  to 
the  right 

The  ^Loiga  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  or  Exchange,  completed  in  1551,  is 
a  handsome  Renaissance  building,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  pic- 
turesqne  plateresque  style.  The  principal  facade,  rising  in  three 
{Stages,  is  tamed  towards  the  CaUe  de  la  Lonja.  The  bold  overhang- 
ing cornice  is  attractive. 

The  ^Ihtebios  (entered  throng  the  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento,  in  the 
yestlbnle  of  which  the  elaborately  carved  coats  of  arms  of  the  end  of  the 
16th  cent,  should  be  noticed)  consists  of  one  great  hall,  roofed  with  Gothic 
groining  and  divided  into  three  aisles  by  rows  of  Ionic  columns,  to  which  ^ 
pilasters  on  the  walls  correspond.  Over  the  capitals  are  coats-of-arms  with 
eagles  or  angels  as  supporters.  Bound  each  column,  about  13  ft.  from  the 
ground,  runs  a  fantastic  frieze,  with  curious  masks,  monsters,  and  the  like. 

In  the  PUza  de  la  Seo  rises  the  venerable  GK)thic  cathedral  of  ♦La 
6eo  (i.€.  $ede8  or  see ;  PL  E,  2,  3),  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  and 
erected  in  1119-1520  on  the  site  of  the  principal  mosque  of  the 
Moors.  The  N.E.  facade  of  the  somewhat  amorphous  building,  op- 
posite the  episcopal  palace,  is  richly  decorated  with  brick  oniamen' 
tation.  The  capilla  mayor  has  a  Romanesque  window  below  and 
Gothic  windows  above.  The  ordinary  entrance  is  the  large  K.W. 
portal  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo,  erected  by  Jtdidn  Yarza  in  1683. 
Adjoining  this  rises  the  octagonal,  four-storied  Tower,  built  by 
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Juan  Bautista  ContifU  ftfter  1686  and  showing  traces  of  the  latest 
Moorish  style.   The  upper  part  was  injured  by  lightning  in  1860. 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  S.W.  side,  in  the  small  Calle 
de  la  Pabostria.  The  Pavorderfa,  or  vestibule,  built  by  the  Moor 
Al-Rami  in  1498,  has  fine  Gothic  vaulting,  with  large  brazea 
rosettes.  The  corbels  and  rosettes  are  adorned  with  charming  heads 
of  angels  and  with  lambs  carrying  banners.  The  Mctm  Portal  itself 
is  largely  concealed  by  unsightly  wooden  doors. 

The  Intbbiob,  which  is  somewhat  dark,  has  double  aisles,  all 
the  same  height  as  the  nave,  and  a  rectangular  choir;  the  N.W. 
and  S.E.  sides  are  flanked  with  chapels.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  spacious  building  resembles  that  of  a  Moorish  mosque ;  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult,  especially  in  entering  from  the  N.W.,  to  find  one^s 
bearings,  as  many  members  are  inorganically  displaced,  as  in  the 
mosque  of  Cordova.  Thus  the  cimborio  does  not  rise  above  the  crossing 
but  farther  to  the  S.£.  The  slender  clustered  pillars  are  surmounted 
by  elaborately  sculptured  capitals,  and  the  vaulting  is  adorned  with 
gilded  borders  of  somewhat  heavy  bosses.  The  marble  flooring  is 
of  a  later  period. 

The  Coro  contains  a  magnificent  reja,  a  sillerfa  with  68  stalls  and 
the  archbishop's  throne,  and  a  large  facistol  or  reading-desk  of  1413. 
The  elaborate  Traseoro^  by  TudeliUa  (1538 ;  p.  Ixvl),  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Vincent.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
Tabernacle  with  black  and  white  twisted  columns,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  ^Gristo  de  la  Seo'  spoke  to  Funes,  one  of  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  alabaster  rotable  of  the  Gothic  high-altar,  with  its  representa-» 
tions  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  is  by  Dalmau 
de  Mur  (1456).  At  the  sides  are  the  Transfiguration  and  Ascension 
by  Pere  Johan  de  Tarragona  (p.  lix).  Adjacent  are  the  Kedilia  of  the 
officiating  clergy  and  the  tombs  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
house  of  Arag6n. 

The  octagonal  cimborio  was  originally  erected  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  (Pedro  de  Luna;  p.  207),  who  was  elected  at  Avignon  in 
1394  and  deposed  as  a  schismatic  in  1409  apd  1417.  It  was  restored 
*  by  Enrique  de  Egos  in  1505-20. 

The  *CapiUa  de  San  Bernardo,  to  the  left  of  the  S.W.  portal, 
contains  the  handsome  plateresque  monument  of  Archbp.  Fernando, 
grandson  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  also  that  of  Ana  Gurrea, 
his  mother,  both  by  Diego  Morlanes  (p.  209).  The  marble  relief  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  same  chapel,  is  ascribed  to  Beeerra,  — 
In  the  Capilla  deSan  Miguel,  which  is  roofed  by  a  dome  in  the 
Mudejar  style,  is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  L6pez  de  Luna  (d.  1382), 
a  masterpiece  of  the  French-Gothic  style  (p.  iviii).  —  The  Capilla 
de  Marta  la  Blanca,  to  the  E.  of  the  choir,  contains  the  tombstones 
of  several  prelates.  —  In  the  CapiUa  de  San  Pedro  Arbuis,  the 
notorious  inquisitor  of  that  name  (p.  200)  is  buried^  under  a  bal- 
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daduno  with  spiral  columns.  He  was  murdered  below  the  crossing 
of  the  cathedral  in  1485,  was  beatified  in  1664,  and  raised  to  the 
honour  of  full  saintship  in  1867.  His  kneeling  figure  is  by  Josi 
SamCrez, 

The  Sacfistiay  entered  by  a  handsome  doorway  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
choir,  contains  several  fine  ternos  (embroidered  vestments)^  a 
chasuble  with  a  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  brought  from  Old 
St.  Paul's  at  London;  a  chalice  of  1655;  and  a  beautiful  silver 
Custodia  of  1637.  —  In  the  adjoining  8ala  Capilvlar  arp  paintings 
by  Biberct,  Oaya,  and  Zurhardn,  The  tiled  flooring  was  executed 
at  Valencia  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  next  step  of  the  traveller  should  be  a  visit  to  the  Virgen 
del  Filar  (PL  D,  2),  the  second  cathedral  of  Saragossa,  the  coloured 
*azulejo'  domes  of  wMch  rise  picturesquely  over  the  waters  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  trees  of  the  Plaza  del  Pilar.  It  possesses  the  great 
ma,gnet  of  the  pilgrims  to  Saragossa  in  the  shape  of  the  sacred  pillar 
(columna  immdbilis)  on  which  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  James 
on  Oct.  12th  when  on  his  missionary  journey  through  Spain.  —  The 
original  building  on  this  site  was  merely  asmaU  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
which  was  afterwards  surrounded  by  other  chapels.  The  present 
cathedral,  which  is  435  ft.  long  and  220  ft.  vdde,  was  begun  in  1681 
by  Francisco  Herrera  (el  Mozo)  in  the  style  of  the  cathedral  of  Valla- 
dolid  (p.  40),  and  was  continued  by  Ventura  Rodriguez  in  1753  et 
seq.,  but  was  completed  only  in  recent  times.  The  plan  included 
four  comer-towers;  of  these  one  was  finished  in  1891  and  a  second 
has  been  under  construction  since  1903. 

The  Intbbiob,  entered  by  four  unlmposing  doorways,  is  a  rect- 
angle, divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns  and 
fringed  all  the  way  round  by  a  series  of  chapels.  To  the  W.  is  the 
cathedral,  including  the  choir  and  high-altar  and  embracing  about 
three-fifths  of  the  whole;  to  the  E.  is  a  second  church,  with  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  W.  end,  behind  the  high-altar. 

The  W.  church  contains  the  old  Coro,  with  the  handsome  sillerfa 
by  Qityoanni  Moreto  of  Florence  (1542),  consisting  of  115  stalls  ar- 
ranged in  three  rows.  The  admirable  reja  is  by  Juan  Celma  (1574). 
The  ♦High  Altar,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  made  of  alabaster,  partly 
painted ,  and  was  executed  by  Damidn  Forment  (p.  207).  It  is 
adorned  with  scenes  in  relief  of  the  Assumption  (in  the  middle), 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (at  the  sides),  sur- 
mounted by  delicately  executed  canopies ;  at  the  top  are  two  angels 
supporting  the  *Virgin  of  the  Column'.  Below,  to  the  right  and  left, 
are  figures  of  San  Braulio  and  St.  James,  the  hands  of  which  are 
partly  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  the  devout. 

The  Gafilla  ds  Nuestba  Senoba  del  Pilar  (best  visited  at 
12,  after  the  masses)  is  a  small  temple  in  the  style  of  the  Gasa  Santa 
at  Loreto.    It  Is  constructed  of  fine  marble  and  gilded  bronze,  richly 
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adorned  with  sculptures,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  borne  by  marble 
columns.  Through  the  openings  we  see  a  second  cupola,  adorned 
with  frescoes  (Madonna  surrounded  by  angels)  by  ArUonio  VeUitquet 
(1793).  The  chapel  is  surrounded  by  four  smaller  cupolas,  painted 
by  Ooya  (the  Virgin  as  the  queen  of  martyrs  with  the  Christian 
virtues  Fides,  Oaritas,  Fortitudo,  Patientia;  1781)  and  Bay€u  (1782). 
The  handsome  marble  floor  is  protected  by  boarding.  In  the  W. 
wall  of  the  chapel  are  three  recesses,  containing  altars  lighted 
by  silver  lamps.  Over  the  altars  in  the  centre  and  to  the  left  are 
marble  groups  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels  and  St.  James 
with  his  disciples.  Above  that  to  the  right  are  the  almost  invisible 
'Pilar'  and  an  incense-blackened  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Holy  Child  and  a  dalmatlca.  These  three  altars  are  screened  by 
a  costly  silver  reja.  At  the  back  of  the  wall  containing  them  is  a 
hole  to  allow  the  devout  to  touch  the  pillar  within.  Below  the  chapel 
is  a  crypt  for  the  coffins  of  the  clergy. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  side -chapels  are  those  of  the 
Duque  de  MonUmaf  (d.  1763),  a  general  of  Philip  V.,  and  Oeneral 
Manuel  de  Ena  (d.  1861  j  near  the  main  S.E.  entrance).  —  The 
Saeristfa  Mayor,  the  8acrist(a  de  la  CapiUa  del  Pilar ^  and  the  Sagrario 
contain  some  relics  of  the  former  treasures  of  the  church,  the  'Tesoro 
de  la  Virgen',  and  her  costly  *Garderobe'.  An  Ecce  Homo,  ascribed 
to  Titian,  is  really  by  Francesco  Potenctano  of  Palermo  (16th  cent.). 

In  the  Paseo  del  Ebro,  a  little  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the  church 
of  San  Juan  de  lo$  Paneies  (PI.  D,  2),  with  a  curious  tower.  —  To 
the  S.W.  is  the  Pkaa  del  Mercado  (p.  207). 

Threading  our  way  through  the  quaint,  narrow  streets  to  the  S.E. 
from  the  Cathedral  of  the  Pilar,  we  regain  the  Calls  db  Don  Jaimb 
Pkimbro  (pi.  E,  2,  D,  3).  In  this,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of 
Santiago  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  built  upon  the  spot  where  St.  James  is  said 
to  have  passed  the  night  The  tower  contains  an  ancient  Visigothlc  bell. 

The  narrow  streets. in  this  part  of  the  town  contain  many  inter- 
esting old  palaces,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Calle  Mayor 
(PI.  E,  3),  a  street  leading  to  the  Univertity  and  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  with  a  tastefully  decorated  brick-tower  ^ 
in  the  CaUe  de  San  Jorge  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  where,  however,  the  most 
striking  edifice,  the  Casa  de  Zaporta  (p.  Ixy),  was  sold  in  1903  and 
removed  to  NeuiUy,  near  Paris;  and  in  the  Calle  San  Dominguito 
(PI.  D,  E,  3),  which  contains  a  palace  (No.  9)  with  a  plateresque 
cupola  over  the  staircase. 

The  Calle  de  Don  Jaime  Primero  contains  also  the  old  church  of 
San  Oil  (PI.  D,  3),  an  aisleless  building  with  a  slender  minaret  and 
six  chapels  (good  paintings  at  the  high-altar).  The  street  ends  to 
the  S.  at  the  CaUe  del  Coso  and  at  the  Plaza  db  la  Constituoi6n 
(PI.  E,  3).  The  former  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  old  town.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  focus  of  modern  Saragossa,  was  the  scene  of 
bloody  struggles  in  1809.    A  monument,  by  A.  Queroi,  is  in  course 
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of  erection  to  the  'Martyrs  to  their  faith  and  their  country\  On  the 
S.E.  side  stands  the  Hoid  de  Europa;  on  the  N.W.  are  the  Odbiemo 
Chil  and  the  Diputaddn  Frovincialj  containing  numerous  'faeros', 
'^ctos  de  la  Gorte  de  Arag6n',  and  other  documents.  —  To  the  S.  of 
the  plaza  is  the  CaUe  de  la  Independenda  (see  p.  208). 

Following  the  Coso  to  the  N.  W. ,  we  pass  the  former  palace  of  the 
Condes  de  Azama  (No.  29 ;  right),  with  a  fine  patio,  and  two  other 
handsome  palaces  to  the  left  (Nos.  64, 56).  No.  1,  to  the  right,  is  the  — 

^Andieneia  (PI.  0,  3;  fee  to  conserje  t/g-l  p.),  the  former 
palace  of  the  Counts  Lana,  a  powerf al  family  to  which  belonged  the 
Antl-Pope  Benedict  XIII.  (p.  204)  and  the  'Trovatore'  of  Verdf  s 
well-known  opera.  In  1809  this  house  was  the  headquarters  of 
Palafox  (p.  202).  To  the  populace  it  is  known  as  the  Caaa  de  lo$ 
Oigantesy  from  the  two  gigantic  figures  at  the  doorway.  The  facade, 
flanked  by  low  corner-towers,  is  simple  and  aristocratic;  the  row  of 
fine  windows  in  the  upper  floor  is  surmounted  by  a  heavy  cornice. 
The  relief  over'  the  doorway  represents  Pope  Benedict  entering 
Saragossa.  In  the  tympanum  above  are  the  arms  of  the  Luna  family 
(a  moon),  and  these  are  repeated  with  more  detail  on  the  central 
column  of  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  patio.  The  upper  story  of 
the  latter  is  borne  by  14  Ionic  columns.  The  court-rooms  preserve 
their  flne  old  wooden  ceilings. 

The  Casa  del  Conde  de  ArgoUo,  now  the  Colegio  de  San  FeUpe^ 
stands  in  the  Plaza  de  San  Felipe  (PI.  0,  D,  2,  3)  and  is  notable 
for  its  effective  cornice  and  its  arcaded,  though  somewhat  dilapidated, 
patio.  — Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  church  of  San  Cayetano  (Pi.  C,  D,  2), 
with  a  plateresque  facade. 

To  the  W.,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town,  lies  the  picturesque 
Plaza  del  Mbeoado  (PI.  0, 2),  with  a  covered  market  erected  in 
1908.  The  narrow  streets  around  this  plaza,  such  as  the  Calle  de 
Roda  and  the  Platerfa,  or  street  of  the  goldsmiths,  now  named  the 
Calle  de  la  Manifestaci6n  (Pi.  D,  2)  to  the  E.,  and  the  Calle  de  San 
Bias  and  the  CaUe  de  San  Pablo  (Pi.  G,  2)  to  the  W.,  present  an 
admirable  picture  of  Saragossa  as  it  was  before  the  siege  of  1809. 
Some  of  the  curious  patios  should  be  entered. 

San  Pablo  (PI.  G,  2),  built  in  the  Transition  style  about  1259, 
is,  next  to  the  cathedrals ,  the  most  noteworthy  church  in  Sara- 
gossa. It  has  an  octagonal  brick-tower,  elaborately  adorned  with 
coloured  and  glazed  tiles  ('azulejos'),  especially  on  the  upper  stages. 
According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  4t  might  pass  for  a  church  in  the 
Crimea  or  the  steppes  of  Tartary\  The  N.  portal,  in  the  Galle  San 
Bias,  is  adorned  with  figures  and  Gothic  ornamentation.  From  the 
S.  portal  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps  to  the  interior  of 
the  church,  which  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles.  The  core,  with 
its  silierfa  of  1500,  is  at  the  W.  end.  The  aisles  are  continued 
round  the  high-altar ,  the  retablo  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Damidn 
Formenl  (p.  204).    On  a  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  a 
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fine  figure  of  St.  Francis.  In  the  ambulatory,  behind  the  altar,  Is 
the  altar-piece  of  St.  Catharine,  in  several  sections.  The  Capilla  de 
San  Miguel,  to  the  S.W.,  contains  the  monument  of  Diego  de 
Monreal,  Bishop  of  Huesca  (d.  1607).  —  The  Calle  de  San  Bias 
(p.  207)  leads  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  (PI.  B,  2),  on  the  N.  side 
of  which  stands  the  little  Mmeo  Provincial  (Iberian  yases). 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  8/4  M.  from  the  Mercado,  is  the 
church  of  Nuestra  Senora  dd  PortUlo  (PI.  A,  2).  At  the  Puerta  del 
Portillo,  in  1809,  Marfa  AguMt^  the  'Maid  of  Saragossa',  fought  by 
the  side  of  her  lover,  who  was  an  artilleryman.  When  he  fell,  she 
took  the  lintstock  from  his  dying  hand  and  worked  the  gun  herself. 

'Her  lover  sinks  —  she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear; 

Her  chief  is  slada  —  she  fills  his  fatal  post; 

Her  fellows  flee  —  she  checks  their  base  career; 

The  foe  retires  —  she  heads  the  sallying  host. 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover*s  ghost? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man^s  flashed  hope  is  lost? 

Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foird  hy  a  woman^s  hand,  before  abatterM  wall?" 

{ByrwCa  *Childe  Harold\  I.  66.) 

To  the  W.,  outside  the  gate,  stands  the  Castillo  de  la  Aljaferia 
(PI.  A,  2) ,  called  after  Sheikh  Abu  Dja'far  Ahmed  of  Saragossa 
(p.  1),  who  built  it.  It  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Arag6n  and  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was  the  prison 
of  Antonio  Perez  (p.  194).  In  1809  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed, 
bnt  it  has  since  been  restored  and  now  serves  as  barracks.  Visitors 
present  themselves  to  the  sentinel  at  the  second  gate  to  the  right 
and  are  assigned  a  sergeant  as  guide  (fee  50  c). 

After  traversing  two  or  three  rooms  containing  arms,  we  are  led  to 
those  of  the  older  apartments  that  are  still  to  some  extent  preserved.  — 
In  the  Saldn  de  Alcoba  was  born  (1271)  St.  Elizabeth  (Santa  Isabel,  ik  641), 
daughter  of  Peter  III.  and  Constance  of  Sicily.  —  Other  rooms  have  fine 
artesonado  ceilings  with  the  arms  of  the  'Catholic  Kings'  (d.  144)  and  their 
motto  tanto  monta.  [This  may  be  the  Spanish  translation  of  'tantam 
ascende'  (upward  and  onward!),  but  is  usually  explained  by  the  phrase 
^t&nto  monta  Fernando  come  Isabel*  (•'.  e.  Ferdinand  is  the  peer  of  Isabel), 
referring  to  the  equal  rights  of  the  crowns  of  Arag6n  and  Castile.]  The 
most  important  room  is  the  *Oran  Saldn,  the  superb  ceiling  of  which  is 
divided  Into  30  compartments,  each  with  a  rosette  and  a  pendant  pine- 
apple. The  gallery,  in  a  kind  of  Moorish  style,  bears  an  inscription  of 
1492.  The  old  azul^o  patterns  of  the  floor  can  still  be  made  out.  —  The 
great  Staircase,  its  balustrades,  and  its  ceiling  are  all  elaborately  adorned. 
A  horseshoe  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leads  to  the  Moorish  Motqva 
or  Me»quHa,  with  the  MaMira  (p.  371),  which  is  stUl  effecUve  in  tplte  of 
the  ravages  of  time  and  whitewash.  —  The  guide  shows  the  'Torreta\ 
supposed  to  be  the  dungeon  in  *I1  Trovatore'  (p.  207).  The  N.  windows 
command  a  fine  view  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees. 

The  ♦CAiiLB  DB  LA  Indbpbndbncia  (PI.  D,  0,  3,  4),  which  runs 
to  the  S.W.  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n  (p.  206),  contains  the 
chief  caf^s  of  the  city  and  affords  a  charming  promenade.  The  houses 
on  theW.  side  are  preceded  by  an  arcade.   At  the  end  of  the  street, 
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to  the  lefty  is  the  Teatro  PignatelU.    Behind  this  theatre,  to  the  E., 
lies  the  former  convent  of  — 

Santa  Engpracia  (PI.  G,  4),  built  in  the  richest  plateresque  style 
by  the  'Catholic  Kings',  completed  by  Charles  V.,  and  almost  wholly 
destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  1808.  In  1891-98  it 
was  restored  as  a  national  monument,  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  Al- 
most the  only  relic  of  early  times  is  the  marble  portal,  by  Juan  and 
Diego  Morlanea  (p.  Ixv),  adorned  with  statues  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  adoring  the  Virgin,  a  double  garland  of  angels'  heads  over 
the  doorway,  and  a  Oruciftxion  at  the  top.  The  lower  church,  called 
the  Iglesia  de  lets  Santas  Masas  or  de  los  Mdrtires  (entr.  by  the  side- 
street  to  the  right;  i/j  p.  to  the  door-opener),  contains  two  early- 
Christian  sarcophagi  of  marble,  said  to  be  those  of  Santa  Engracia 
and  her  companions. 

The  Plaza  db  Abag6n  (PI.  C,  4)  contains  a  monument  to  Don 
Juan  de  Lanuza,  *Justiziargos'  of  Philip  II.  of  Arag6n.  — The  tram- 
way crosses  the  rapid  Huerva  and  follows  the  shady  road  leading  to 
the  S.  between  manufactories,  villas  (torres)^  and  pleasure-gardens 
(Campos  eliseos).  Numerous  water-channels  (acequias),  diverging 
from  the  Canal  Imperial,  irrigate  the  fertile  soil.  The  road  crosses 
the  Acequia  de  Adulas  (730  ft.)  and  then  ascends  to  the  Torrero. 
To  the  right  are  the  City  Water  Works  ('dep6sitos  de  agua'). 

The  Torxero  (770  ft.),  with  a  statue  of  Bamdn  PignatelU,  builder 
of  the  Canal  Imperial,  the  domed  church  of  San  FemaridOy  and 
the  former  convent  of  Monte  Torrero  (now  a  barrack),  rises  close  to 
the  Canal  Imperial  (p.  192).  To  the  W.  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  To  the  E.  is  the  Acequia  de  Miraflores^  flowing  into  the' 
Huerva.  The  road  along  the  canal  leads  in  about  12  min.  to  a  bare 
hill  called  the  Cahezo  Cortado  (to  the  left),  which  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  Saragossa,  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  mountains  which 
rise  one  over  another  to  the  N. :  Sierra  de  Alcubierre,  Sierra  de  Guara, 
Sierra  de  la  Pefia  (de  Oroel),  and  the  Pyrenees.  This  prospect  is 
most  imposing  about  sunset.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  Torrero  we  may 
walk  along  the  canal  to  the  Buena  Vista,  which  commands  a  similar 
view  with  the  addition  of  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo  (p.  210).  Farther 
on  the  canal  crosses  the  Huerva,  and  beyond  the  viaduct  is  an  olive- 
grove,  through  which  we  may  proceed  to  Casa  Blanca  (see  below) 
or  return  to  Saragossa  by  the  tramway  ftom  the  EstacUSn  de  Carinena 
(p.  000). 

The  Cairi%ja  Aula  Dei,  about  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Saragossa,  was  founded  in 
the  i5th  cent,  and  much  injured  in  1809t  it  has  recently  been  bought  by 
French  monks,  and  contains  the  remains  of  frescoes  by  Franc.  Goya  (1773*74). 

Fboh  Saragossa  to  CAHiSfsNA,  28V2  M.,  railway  (p.  200)  in  2  hrs.  (fares  5 
p.  90.  2  p.  ^  c).  The  first  station  is  (21/2  M.)  Ceua  Blanca^  where,  on 
20th  Feb.,  1809,  Marshal  Lannes  signed  the  stipulations  for  the  surrender 
of  Saragossa  (p.  208).  The  other  intermediate  stations  are  insignificant. 
OariSiena,  a  small  town  of  31(X)  inhab.,  with  old  walls  and  a  cathedral,  is 
the  centre  of  the  district  which  produces  the  wine  of  Garnacha  (p.  201). 
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18.  From  Saragoflsa  to  Ca8t6J6ii  and  Miranda  do  Ebro. 

149  M.  Railway  (Estaci6n  del  Arrabal,  p.  900)  in  6S/4-IOS/4  brs.  (fares 
28  p.  80,  21  p.  60  c,  13  p.)-  There  la  also  a  local  train  from  Saragoasa  to 
LogrtMOy  and  one  from  Logrono  to  Miranda.  Oarriages  are  changed  in 
Cast^dn^  the  junction  for  the  direct  line  to  Pampeluna  and  Alsasua  (p.  211). 

—  Railway-restaurants  at  Saragotia^  CcuetM^  CeukJ^,  and  Miranda^  that  at 
the  last  being  the  best.  —  Best  views  to  the  right. 

Saragosaa,  see  p.  200.  —  The  railway  sweeps  round  througli  the 
so-called  Ortilla  and  crosses  the  Ebro.  Fine  retrospect  of  the  city, 
with  its  two  cathedrals,  the  church  of  San  Pablo,  and  the  Aljaferfa ; 
to  the  N.  rise  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  W.  the  Moncayo.  —  The  train 
then  traverses  the  green  plain  of  the  Ebro,  bounded  by  curious 
hills  of  marl.  To  the  right,  on  the  barren  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
lies  Justibol,  —  71/2  M.  Viebo-Monsalbarbay  on  the  right  bank,  the 
station  for  the  villages  of  these  names ,  both  of  which  have  the 
octagonal  church-towers  so  common  in  Arag6n. 

10  M.  Caaetas  (p.  200),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Madrid  (R.  16). 

—  13  M.  La  Joyosa,  We  cross  the  Jal6n,  with  a  view  on  the  left 
of  the  Canal  Imperial  (p.  200),  which  crosses  the  Jalon  by  means 
of  a  four-arched  viaduct.  —  151/2  M.  Alagdn^  a  small  town  above 
which  rise  the  tiled  dome  of  the  Jesuit  church  of  San  Antonio  de 
Padua  and  the  octagonal  tower  of  the  parish-church.  To  the  right, 
beyond  the  Ebro,  stands  the  castle  of  Castejar,  on  the  sierra  of  that 
name.  —  21  M.  Pedrola;  2372  M.  Lueeni.  Beyond  the  Ebro,  on 
the  irrigation-canal  of  TataUj  lies  RemolinOy  with  its  saline  springs. 
The  train  crosses  the  Canal  Imperial,  which  henceforth  remains  to 
the  right.  We  have  a  singular  view  over  the  narrow  green  strip  of 
the  Ebro  valley  to  Tauste  and  the  Pyrenees  on  one  side  and  the  desert 
and  Moncayo  on  the  other.  —  28^2  M.  Qallur,  a  small  river-port.  — 
The  geological  formation,  seen  in  the  railway-cuttings,  consists  of 
limestone  below,  then  argillaceous  marl,  with  rubble  on  the  top. 
Farther  on  olive-trees  reappear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ebro.  We 
traverse  the  bleak  plateau  of  the  Bdrdmcu,  then  cross  the  Hueeha 
and  reach  (34  M.)  Cortes^  the  first  village  in  Navarre,  with  a  castle 
of  Don  Sancho  Abarca. 

A  branch-railway  (11  M.,  in  V4-I  hr.)  rnnfl  to  the  S.W.  from  Oortes, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Hueeha,  to  Bozja,  an  ancient  little  town  with  5700  in- 
hab.  and  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Borjas  (Borgias;  p.  301).  Borja  is  tlie 
starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  the  old  abbey  of  Veruela  (see  below), 
9l^  H.  to  the  W.,  and  for  the  ascent  of  the  Sierra  de  Honoayo  (7600  ft.), 
the  Mons  Caunus  of  the  Romans.  The  route  leads  vift  Fisra,  a  village 
known  for  its  heady  red  wine,  to  the  picturesquely  situated  VerueXa^  an 
old  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  1146  and  presenting  many  features  of 
interest.  Among  these  may  be  instanced  the  fortified  walls  crowned  with 
battlements,  the  Gothic  cloisters  (14th  cent.),  the  chapter-houBe,  the  great 
marble  staircase,  and  the  Transitional  church.  From  the  old  abbey  we 
ride  to  the  top  of  the  Moncayo  via  the  hamlet  of  Pound  and  the  Ermita 
de  Nvestra  S^ora  de  UoncayOy  a  well-known  pilgrimage-resort  (night-quar- 
ters). The  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  the  mountain-barrier  between  the  Gastuian 
hill-country  of  Soria  and  the  much  lower  basin  of  the  Ebro,  ia  a  preci- 
pitous wall  of  triassic  sandstone,  the  highest  peak  of  which  rises  In  the 
K.  part  of  the  chain. 
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42  M.  Bibaforada.  The  railway  skirts  a  forest.  In  the  Ebro, 
beyond  this,  3  M.  from  Tadela,  is  the  Boeal  de  Rey,  the  great  presa^ 
or  weir,  for  feeding  the  canal.  The  next  village  is  FonteUas,  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ebro  are  Fustinana  and  CabanHUis. 

48V2  M.  Tudela  (845  ft.;  F(mda  de  la  E$tacidn)y  a  town  with 
9500  inhab.,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  crossed  by 
an  old  bridge  of  nineteen  arches,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  QueUes, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ebro  descending  from  the  Moncayo.  The  Cathedral 
dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (comp.  p.  xlvi ;  remains  of  frescoes,  p.  Ixxi), 
and  is  described  by  Mr,  Street  as  one  of  the  very  best  churches  he  had 
visited  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

From  Tadela  a  branch -line  (in  ca.  IVi  br.)  rnns  to  the  8.W.  vi& 
(7  M.)  Ccttctmie,  the  ancient  ducantum,  on  the  Queiles,  with  an  iSth  cent, 
church  (containing  the  retablo  mentioned  on  p.  Izvii),  to  (I31/2  M.)  Taraxotui, 
the  TuHaso  of  the  Romans,  a  town  with  7900  inhab.,  also  on  the  Qneiles. 
The  Cathedral^  dating  from  the  iSth  cent.,  has  cloisters  of  the  beginning 
of  tile  16th  cent,  with  admirable  brick  ornamentation.  The  Romanesque 
church  of  La  Maffdalena^  modernized  in  the  interior,  hag  a  beautiful  steeple. 
—  About  71/2  M.  to  the  S.  are  the  village  of  Vera  and  the'  old  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Veruela  (p.  210). 

To  the  right  we  have  a  view  of  the  winding  valley  of  the  Ebro ; 
to  the  N.  rise  the  Pyrenees.  We  pass  the  villages  of  Argueda$  and 
Vamerra. 

58V2  M.  Ca8tej6n  f*Rail,  Reatav/rant),  the  junction  for  the  line 
to  Pampeluna,  in  a  somewhat  flat  district.  —  Diligences  run  hence 
to  SoHa  (p.  197),  to  the  (I4V2  M.)  baths  and  hot  springs  of  Fitero, 
on  the  Alhama,  and  to  (21  M.)  Ordvalos, 


Frok  GAflTBj6N  vik  Pamfbltjna  to  Alsasua,  87  JMT.,  railway  in 
6-113/4  hrs.  (fares  16  p.  80,  12  p.  60,  7  p*  60  c.) ;  to  Pampeluna  In 
41/2-9 hrs.  (fares  lOp.  60,  7p.  95,  4p.  80c.). —  I2V2M.  Marcilla-, 
26  M.  OlitCj  an  ancient  little  town  (2000  inhab.)  with  an  old  ch&teau 
of  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  two  Gothic  churches :  San  Pedro,  with  a 
beautiful  lofty  tower,  and  Santa  Marfa  (p.  Mi).  —  28M.  TafaUa, 
a  town  with  5000  inhab.,  also  containing  an  old  chUteau  and  two 
late-Gothic  churches  j  the  retablo  (p.  Ixvii)  in  Santa  Marfa  is  worthy 
of  note.  —  541/2  M.  Pampeluna^  see  below.  68V2  M.  /ncrwm, 
beyond  which  the  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Araquil,  between 
the  /Sierra  dt  Andia  on  the  S.  and  the  Sierra  de  Arhglar  on  the  N.  — 
75  M.  Huarte^ Araquil,  —  87  M.  AUaswi,  see  p.  14. 

Fampelnna,  Span.  Pamplona  (1380  ft.;  ffot,  la  Perla;  San 
JuUdn  del  Norte)^  the  Roman  Pompaelo,  was  founded  by  and  named 
after  Pompey  the  Great.  In  476  it  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths 
under  Euric;  in  542  and  again  in  778,  after  a  short  interval  of  Moorish 
dominion,  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Franks;  and  in  905  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  In  1512  it  was  captured  by 
the  Gastilians ;  in  1808-13  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Dake  of  Wellington  in  the  latter  year; 
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and  in  1875-76  it  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  second  Oarlist  war.  The  town,  which  is  dominated  by  an  old 
citadel,  contains  27,190  inhab.  and  lies  upon  a  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arga, 

The  Gothic  *Gathbdral,  situated  on  the  E.  town- wall,  was 
begun  by  Charles  III.  of  Navarre  in  1397  on  the  site  of  a  Roman- 
esque structure,  and  in  its  present  form  dates  chiefly  from  the 
14-1 5th  cent.  (p.  xlviii)^  the  facade  is  modern,  and  the  two  towers 
(165  ft.)  date  from  1780.  The  fine  interior  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  rows  of  chapels ;,  the  coro  occupies  the  centre  of  the  nave.  The 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  Charles  III.  and  his  wife  Leonora  of 
Castile,  with  alabaster  efflgies  of  the  deceased  (1426);  good  Renais- 
sance choir-stalls  by  Miguel  de  Ancheta  (1530);  and  an  ancient 
and  highly  revered  image  of  the  Virgin.  A  handsome  door  in  the 
right  aisle,  with  a  relief  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  above  it,  leads 
into  the  picturesque  CloUters  (p.  Ivii),  which  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  Spain.  To  the  E.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Chapter  House; 
to  the  S.  are  the  Sala  ^ecioaa,  once  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Cortes  of  Navarre,  and  the  CapUla  de  Santa  Crus,  the  latter  railed  in 
by  a  reja  formed  of  the  tent-chains  of  the  Moorish  leader  En-Nasir, 
captured  by  the  Navarrese  at  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  (p.  326). 

Among  the  other  sights  of  Pampeluna  are  the  Gothic  ohurch  of 
San  Satumino;  the  originally  Romanesque  church  of  San  Sieolds; 
and  the  Plaza  del  Castillo  or  de  la  ConBtitucUSn^  with  its  arcades.  — 
Pampeluna  is  the  native  place  of  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (b.  1844),  the 
violinist,  and  possesses  a  Sarasate  Museum,  containing  the  jewels 
and  other  gifts  received  by  the  musician  from  royal  personages.  — 
The  Diputacidn  Provincial,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  contains 
portraits  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  mother,  ascribed  to  Goya.  Close 
by  are  the  Bull  Ring,  and,  to  the  W.,  the  Paseo  de  Valencia,  with 
a  monument  erected  in  1903  in  mei^ory  of  the  Fueros  of  Navarre 
(p.  193),  and  the  Jard/Hn  de  la  Taconeta  (fine  views). 

A  good  road  leads  to  the  N.E.  from  Pampeluna  up  the  valley  of  tbe 
Arga,  via  (2V2  H.)  VUlaba,  (8V2  M.)  Huarte,  and  (8V2  H.)  Larratoafia,  to 
Otterit;  thence  it  crosses  the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  E.  and  at  (17  M.) 
VtttcMMva  atrikes  the  road  to  Roneesvalles.  We  ascend  this  road  viA  (9  M.) 
BurffMtt  (Hot.  des  Postea,  pens.  7  p.)  to  (3V4  H.)  Roncuvalles^  French  Rones' 
vaux  (dW  ft.),  which  has  an  old  Augustine  abbey  and  a  Gothic  pilgrim- 
age-church. It  stands  at  tbe  entrance  to  the  famous  Past  of  Roncssvalles 
(8960  ft.)i  by  which  the  northern  tribes  found  their  way  into  ^ain  in 
the  early  middle  ages,  and  where  Charlemagne^s  rear-guard  was  defeated 
on  its  way  back  from  Saragossa  (p.  20S).  Beyond  the  pass  the  road  crosses 
the  French  frontier  to  St.  Jetm-Pied-de-Port  (see  Baedeker^t  SoutJtem  Prance). 


As  we  continue  our  journey  from  Castejdn  to  Miranda,  the  line 
crosses  the  frontier  of  Old  Castile ;  we  see  to  the  N.  the  wide  valley 
of  the  Aragdn,  sloping  upwards  to  the  highland  plateau  of  Navarre 
{CarcastUlo^  Sangiiesa,  p.  Ivii).  —  62  M.  Alfaro,  an  ancient  town 
with  5900  inhab.,  was  formerly  the  key  of  Navarre.   We  cross  the 
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Alhama.  To  the  right,  an  the  farther  bank  of  the  Ebro,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arag6n,  lies  MUagrOy  with  its  rained  eastle.  —  67V2  M. 
JBi'noe^n  de  Soto.  To  the  left  are  the  Sierra  del  Madero  (3665  ft.) 
and  Aldea  Nueva.   The  line  traverses  a  corn-growing  tract. 

76  M.  Calahorra  (Fonda  de  Espinoaai  Fonda  de  llurrio%)^  the 
birthplace  of  Quintilian,  is  an  old  town  with  9400  inhab.,  situated 
to  the  left  on  ^e  slope  rising  firom  the  Cidaeoa,  It  is  the  (kUagurris 
Naseica  of  the  Iberians ,  which  is  famed  for  its  stubborn  defence  by 
the  followers  of  Sertorius  against  the  Romans  under  Pompey  and 
later  under  Afranius.  A  few  ruins  still  mark  the  site  of  a  Roman 
Cireua  and  Afueciuct  (see  below).  The  Cathbdbal  (sadly  injured  by 
fire  in  1902),  on  the  bank  of  the  Gidacos,  on  the  site  where  Emeteriu$ 
and  Celedoriua  suffered  martyrdom,  was  raised  to  episcopal  rank  in 
1045 ,  was  restored  by  Maetire  Juan  in  1485 ,  and  underwent  some 
alterations  at  a  later  date.  The  Casa  Santa  possesses  two  silver 
urns  presented  by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  to  contain  the  bodies  of  the 
two  saints  named  above,  who  were  beheaded  about  300  A. D. 
Their  heads  were  thrown  into  the  Ebro,  floated  down  to  the  sea,  and 
made  their  way  round  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Santander,  where 
they  are  now  preserved  (p.  23).  On  Aug,  31st  the  Casa  Santa  is 
visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

The  shiftld  of  Calahorra  exhibits  two  naked  arms,  with  swords  which 
emit  sparks ;  above  Is  a  woman  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in 
the  other.  The  motto  is :  Prtvuhci  contra  Cartago  y  Roma.  This  escutcheon 
refers  to  a  vision  seen  by  Hannibal  when  he  took  the  city.  —  Biligenee 
daily  from  Calahorra  to  Soria  (p.  197;  ca.  10  hrs.). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro  lie  the  so-called  'Ouarto  Villas*: 
San  Adri&n^  AhdoaiUa^  Lerihf  and  Azagra.  Behind  these  is  the 
SolanOf  a  desert  extending  on  the  W.  to  Haro  (p.  215)  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  hilly  district,  through  which  the  Arga^  Ega^  and  Odr6n 
have  cloven  deep  valleys.  Behind  rise  the  limestone  peaks  of  the 
SUrra  de  Andia  (4905  ft.). 

About  171/2  U.  to  the  S.W.  of  Calahorra  lie  the  hot  sulphur  springs 
(126*  Fahr.)  of  Amedillo  (Fonda  do  Miranda;  accommodation  at  the  bathing- 
establishment  also).  The  road  to  them  leads  along  the  Cidaco*  via  the 
little  town  of  Amedo. 

On  the  left  bank,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  grain- growing  region, 
stands  (84  M.)  Lodosa,  with  cave-dwellings  perhaps  dating  from 
the  Moorish  period.  The  valley  contracts.  In  the  Solana,  on  the 
farther  bank,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  (sefe  above). 
—  88  M.  Alcanadre.  The  layers  of  soil  on  the  heights  of  both 
banks  are  alternately  red  and  white.  The  Ebro  itself  is  stained 
red.  —  92V2  M.  Mendavia^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  To  the 
right,  close  to  the  railway,  lies  AgoneiUoy  the  Roman  Egon ,  with 
an  old  castle  with  four  towers.  We  cross  theXesa.  — 100  V2^*  Reeajo^ 
in  a  waterless  plain.  To  the  N.W.  rises  the  huge  Sierra  de  Canta-' 
6ria,  forming  the  mountain-barrier  between  the  Ebro  valley  and  the 
Concha  de  Alava  (p.  15).  To  the  left  opens  a  wide  valley,  whence 
the  Jregua  issues ;  this  is  backed  by  the  snow-capped  Sierra  CeboUera 
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(7140  ft.)  and  the  Pieo  d^  Ur&t<^n  (7400  ft.),  on  the  S.  flank  of  which 
the  DonTO  takes  its  rise.  The  train  ciosses  the  Iregua  by  an  iron  bridge. 

106  M.  Logrofio  (1060  ft. ;  Bot  de  ParU ;  Hot.  del  Comereio),  the 
capital  of  an  Old  Oastilian  province  of  its  own  name,  and  lying  tn 
the  wine-district  of  Rioja,  is  a  city  of  15,900  inhab. ,  beantlfnlly 
situated  on  the  Ebro ,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  The 
Puente  de  PUdra^  a  stone  bridge  650  ft.  long,  was  built  in  1138  and 
last  restored  in  1884;  the  Paente  de  Sagasia^  an  iron  bridge  1085  ft. 
long,  was  constructed  in  1882.  In  the  Paseo  del  Espoldn,  near  the 
station,  is  an  Equeatrian  Statue  of  General  Espartero  (1895 ;  copy  of 
the  monument  in  Madrid,  p.  85).  The  main  street  has  arcades  on 
both  sides.  The  parish-church  of  Santa  Maria  del  PiUaeh  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Oonstantine  the  Great.  At  itsW.  end  are  two 
towers ;  in  the  choir  are  wood-carvings  and  in  the  cloisters  frescoes 
by  Jo8S  Vexes  (d.  1782).  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Redonda 
(15-17thcent.)  contoins  the  tomb  of  Espartero  (d.  1879).  A  monu- 
mental fountain  in  the  Paseo  de  Sagasta  commemorates  this  states- 
man's benefactions  to  the  town. 

A  KoAD  leads  to  the  8.W.  from  Logrofio  through  the  Rioja  and  via 
Na»arr9t9  (3  M.  to  the  8.  of  Fuenmayor,  see  below),  where  the  Black 
Prince  and  Peter  the  Cruel  defeated  the  French  under  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara  and  Du  Gaetclin  (1367) ,  to  (15Vs  M.)  Najera,  an  old  town  with 
2800  inhab.,  on  the  NajeriUct^  dominated  by  a  castle  wUch  was  occasion- 
ally a  royal  residenee  in  the  13-14th  centaries.  The  church  of  the  mon- 
astery of  BarUa  Maria  (founded  in  1UG2)  posseases  a  fine  Goro  of  1495  and 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Kavarre,  Castile,  and  Le6n  (comp.  p.  Ivi);  handsome 
cloisters.  —  About  lO^/z  M.  to  the  S.W.  lies  Ban  Kll&n  de  la  Oogolla, 
with  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Mllltfn  in  537,  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  art;  the  present  building,  in  the  Herrera  style, 
dates  from  the  16th  cent,  (shrine  of  St.  Millin,  p.  Iv;  retablo,  p.  Ixid ; 
pictures  by  J.  Bisi,  p.  xc).  —  About  12  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ki^era,  on  the 
road  to  Bnrgos,  is  BaiUo  Domingo  de  la  Calxada  (8800  inhab.),  with  an  early- 
Gothic  cathedral  (1180-1286);  the  bishop  now  has  his  see  at  Calahorra. 

Another  road  leads  to  the  X.E.  from  Logrono  to  (47  M.)  Pampeluna 
(p.  211),  passing  (4Vs  M.)  Viana  and  (25</s  M.)  Sstella,  on  the  Bgu,  with 
fine  Gothic  churches  (p.  Ivii). 

The  Solana  with  its  ranges  of  steep  hills  is  conspicuous  to  the  right. 
The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  runs  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  river.  —  115  M.  Fuenmayor ^  where  the  Ebro  is  spanned 
by  a  suspension-bridge.  —  On  the  other  side  of  the  !Ebro,  about 
3  M.  oflP,  is  La  Quardia,  famous  for  its  silk  -  culture.  —  121 V2  M. 
Ceniceroy  in  a  rich  wine-growing  district.  "We  cross  the  NaJeriUa, 
I28Y2  ^*  San  AsentiOj  situated  on  a  hill  some  distance  to  the  N. ; 
the  church  contains  an  interesting  retablo  (p.  Ixvli).  —  To  the  left 
is  a  Hieronymite  convent.  To  the  right,  on  a  hill  beyond  the  Ebro, 
lies  San  Vicente ,  with  its  church.  —  131*/2  M.  Briones,  rising  in 
terraces  from  the  Ebro.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Tir6n  and  the  Ebro 
lies  — 

136 V2  M.  Haro  (Hot  de  Europa),  a  town  with  7900  inhab., 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Rioja,  which  lies  to  the  S.,  backed  by 
the  imposing  Sierra  de  la  Demanda^  with  the  Cerro  de  San  Lorensu) 
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(7560  ft.).  —  The  railway  follows  the  Ebro,  which  here  intersects 
the  southernmost  chalk-range  of  the  W.  Pyrenees  by  a  narrow  gorge, 
the  Canehaa  de  Haro,  separating  the  Monies  Obarenes  (left)  from 
the  Sierra  de  Oantahria  (right).  Two  tunnels.  We  enter  the  line 
amphitheatre  in  which  Miranda  lies.  The  train  crosses  the  Ebro  by 
an  iron  bridge. 

149  M.  Miranda  de  Ebro  (Rail.  Restaurant),  see  p.  16. 


19.  From  Saragossato  Tardienta  andLirida  (Barcelona) . 

1131/3  M.  Railway  (Estacidn  del  Arrabal,  p.  200)  in  6  6  hrs. :  fares  31  p. 
95, 16  p.  50.  12  p.  5  c.  (to  Btsreelona,  227  M.,  in  11V4-18V4  hrs. ;  fares  42  p.  25, 
81  p.  76,  20  p.  10  c. ;  express  train,  with  1st  d.  carr.  only,  in  8  hrs.).  — 
Bailw&y-restaurants  at  Saragoua  and  Lirida. 

Saragoasa^  see  p.  200.  —  The  train  ascends  the  right  bank  of 
the  OdUego,  5  M.  San  Juan  de  Mozarrifar ;  7^^  M.  ViUanueva  del 
Odllego. 

At  (16  M.)  Zuera  we  cross  the  Gillego  and  then  traverse  the 
Llanos  de  Violada,  a  dreary  plain.  —  26V2  M.  Almudivar^  a  town 
with  2900  inhab.  and  a  ruined  castle. 

32^2  'hi.  Tarditnia,  the  junction  for  Huesca  and  Jaca. 

Fbox  Tabdisnta  to  Jaca,  83 V2  H.,  railway  (one  train  daily  to  Jaca, 
two  to  Hnesea;  fares  to  Huesca  2  p.  75,  2  p.  5,  76  c.i  to  Jaca  14  p.  46, 
10  p.  86,  7  p.  65  c.). 

13Vs  11.  Huesca  (1560  ft.  •,  UtUM),  the  Roman  0»ea,  a  city  with  12,600 
inhab.,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  capital  of  a  province.  The  quaint 
old  dty,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  an  older  and  a  newer 
(outer)  line  of  circumTallation,  stands  on  a  low  elevation  rising  out  of 
the  plain  of  La  Hoya^  near  the  S.W.  spurs  ai  the  Sievra  de  Quara.  Sertorius, 
who  was  murdered  here  by  Perpenna  in  B.C.  72,  made  Huesca  the  seat 
of  a  college  for  the  noble  youths  of  Iberia  and  Lusitania.  After  the  Moors 
had  been  driven  out  in  1096,  Huesca  became  the  capital  of  Aragtfn,  but  it 
lost  this  position  to  Saragossa  in  1118,  though  the  Oortes  still  often  met 
here  during  the  13-13th  centuries.  —  The  chief  lion  of  Huesca  is  the 
Gothic  Cathbdbal,  which  lies  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  on  the 
site  of  a  Moorish  mosque.  It  was  begun  by  the  Basque  Juan  de  OUzaga  at 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  finished  about  1516  (comp.  p.  xlviii).  The 
fine  main  doorway  is  adorned  with  14  colossal  figures  of  apostles  and  saints. 
The  interior,  forming  a  square  of  186  ft.,  is  flanked  with  rows  of  chapels 
and  ends  in  five  octagonal  aptes.  The  fine  choir-stalls  are  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  The  alabaster  *Retablo  of  the  high-altar  (1530-33) ,  the 
masterpiece  of  Damidn  Ferment  (p.  Ixv),  is  adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  Bear- 
ing of  the  Gross,  Crucifixion,  and  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  with  me- 
dallions of  the  sculptor  and  his  wife.  —  Opposite  the  cathedral  stands  the 
large  Cata  Cendetoriai.  —  In  the  S.  part  of  the  town  is  San  Pbdbo,  one  of 
the  oldest  Romanesque  churches  in  the  country,  having  been  begun  in 
1100  and  con<*ecratea  in  1341  (p.  zlvi).  The  cimborio  is  of  a  later  period. 
The  church  is  roofed  with  barrel-vaulting  and  terminates  in  three  semi- 
circular apses.  At  the  N.B.  corner  of  the  church  rises  a  hexagonal  bell- 
tower  j  on  the  S.  it  is  adjoined  by  sadly  dilapidated  Romanesque  cloisters 
of  the  13th  century.  —  The  Institdto  Pbovinoial,  in  the  !Nf.  part  of 
the  town,  occupies  the  building  of  the  university  that  flourished  here 
UBdev  the  kings  of  Arag6n.  It  contains  a  vaulted  room  of  the  12th  cent., 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  massacre  known  as  the  'Bell 
of  Huesca*  (1136).  King  Ramiro  II.  showed  his  turbulent  nobles  'a  bell 
which  could  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  country';  in  other  words, 
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he  beheaded  16  of  the  leaden  and  arranged  their  heads  in  the  form  of 
a  bell,  with  one  hung  up  as  the  elapper.  The  Institute  possesses  an  un- 
important picture-gallery  and  a  library  with  some  ralnable  M88. 

72Vs  M.  Saibeidnigo.  Omn.  in  summer  (electric  railway  projected)  up 
the  Val  d4  Tena,  Ti&  Bieteat,  to  the  celebrated  sulphur-bathi  of  FmUecta 
(see  BatdektrU  Souihfrn  France). 

82V2  M.  Jaea  (2690  ft ;  Fonda  Mafor)y  a  town  of  4900  inhab.,  which  has 
•     ' •     '  "eria  '    " "  '    *'  *    ..  ^  .  ^    - 


retained  its  ancient  Iberian  name,  is  the  capital  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Sobrarbe  (p.  192),  said  to  have  been  noted  as  early  as  886  for  its  fueros 
(p.  193).  The  Toten-WallSy  with  their  numerous  towers,  date  in  part  from  the 
10th  century.  The  CatMdral  was  founded  in  1040  by  Bamiro  I.,  but  un- 
derwent many  subsequent  alterations.    The  entrance  to  the  Gapilla  de  San 


Miguel,  the  marble  retablo  in  the  Oapflla  de  la  Trinidad,  and  a  bishep^a 
tomb  in  the  Gap.  de  Su  Mnjestad  are  all  in  the  platerfsque  style.  The 
(kua  Contistorial  and  other  buildings  are  also  in  the  plateresque  atyle. 
A  back-room  in  the  chemist^s  shop  in  the  Calle  Mayor  has  an  artesocado 
ceiling  of  the  16th  century.  The  CHadely  erected  by  Philip  II.,  stands  on 
a  hill  and  affords  a  fine  view.  —  To  the  N.  a  road  ascends  the  Vatte  de 
Can/^anc  to  (Sli/s  M.)  Urdot^  on  the  French  frontier  (see  Baedeker^t  Southern 
France). 

The  railway  to  Ltfrida  continues  to  run  towards  the  S.E.  To  the 
left  we  enjoy  views  of  the  Pyrenees.  —  42  M.  QrafUn^  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Imela^  which  the  train  descends.   487^  M.  PoUnino. 

56  M.  BariiiexLa,  an  old  town  with  3300  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fertile 
district,  on  a  ridge  between  the  Isuela  and  the  Alcanadre, 

From  Sarinena  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  (%^,'t  M.)  ViUanueva  de 
Sigenoy  on  the  Alcanadre,  near  which  is  the  convent  of  Bigena,  founded 
in  1188  by  Alfonso  II.  of  Arag6n  and  his  wife  Sancha  of  Castile.  The 
convent  has  interesting  Romanesque  features  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
Dona  Sancha. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Alcanadre  by  a  Tiaduct  SO  ft.  high  and 
passes  through  a  tunnel.  62  M.  LastanoBa,  in  a  bleak  hill-district.  — 
We  cross  the  TormiUo  and  reach  (76  M.)  Selguay  on  the  Cinca. 

A  branch-railway  (13Vs  M. ,  in  1  hr.)  connects  Selgua  with  Barbaatro 
(Fonda  la  (kutellana)^  an  ancient  and  decayed  see  with  7000  inhab.,  which 
lies  on  the  Vero,  to  the  N.    The  Cathedral  dates  from  the  16th  century.  . 

Our  line  crosses  the  Cinca  by  an  iron  bridge  640  ft.  long.  — 
79  M.  Monz6n  (Fonda  de  Alcober),  a  town  of  3800  inhab.,  the  name 
of  which  is  well  known  in  history  as  a  meeting-place  of  the  Cortes  of 
Arag6n  and  Catalonia.  The  building  in  which  they  sat  is  now  the 
JiLcgo  de  Pelota.  The  principal  church,  San  Juan^  is  in  the  Gothic 
style.  On  a  hill  rising  steeply  over  the  town  is  a  conspicuous  old 
castle ,  which  Ramon  Berenguer  IV.  of  Barcelona  assigned  to  the 
Knights  Templar  in  1143.  The  ruins  of  another  fortress,  on  a  lower 
hill  opposite,  are  referred  to  the  Roman  period.  According  to  £d- 
mondo  do  Amicis,  the  castle  and  town  of  Monz6n  illustrate,  as  no 
other  place  in  Spain,  Hhe  timorous  submission  of  an  oppressed 
people,  and  the  perpetual  menace  of  a  ferocious  lord'. 

The  train  now  runs  through  olive-groyes  and  crosses  the  8o8a. 
857^  M.  Binefar  is  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  Tamarite  de 
Litera ,  which  lies  about  71/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  Farther  on  we 
traverse  a  bleak  district  and  cross  the  Calmor^  which  here  forms 
the  boundary,  between  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 
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98V2  M.  Aimacdlafi  IO2V2M.  Baymatf  in  the  Noguera,  a  dietrlct 
watered  by  the  Segre  and  numerouB  canals. 

1131/2  M.  Uriday  see  p.  261.  —  Thence  to  Bwreelonaj  see  R.  23  j 
to  Beu9  and  Tarragona,  see  R.  28. 

20.  From  Saragossa  to  Beus  (Barcelona). 

148V2H.  Rail  WAT  (Estacidn  de  Madrid)  in  TVi-lOhrs.;  fares  28  p.  80, 
21  p.  66, 13  p.  50  c.  (to  Barcelona.  2131/2  M.,  in  IOV4-I6  hrs. ;  fares  42  p.  60  c, 
32  p.,  '^  p.  90  c.).  *Train  de  luxe"  (1st  class  only)  with  a  considerable 
extra  charge.  —  Bailway-restanrants  at  Saragoua,  Mora  la  Nusva^  and  J70tM. 

Saragossa,  see  p.  200.  —  The  train  sweeps  ronnd  the  city  and 
then  rnns  to  the  S.E.  between  the  Ebro  (left)  and  the  Canal  Imperial 
(p.  210).  To  the  left  we  see  the  village  of  PastriZj  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  —  10'/2  M.  El  Burgo,  Adjacent,  on  the  Ebro,  is  the 
ermita  of  Zaragoza  la  Vieja, 

18  M.  Fuentea  de  EbrOf  the  termlnns  of  the  Canal  Imperial,  Is  a 
small  town  of  2200  Inhab.,  situated  on  the  Ginelj  not  far  from  the 
Ebro.  It  contains  the  handsome  palace  of  the  Connts  of  Fuentes.  — 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  see  the  villages  of  Oaera  and  Aguilar 
de  EbrOy  both  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  —  211/2  M.  Pina  de 
Ebro ;  the  small  town,  with  2400  inhab.,  is  on  the  opposite  bank. 

—  We  now  cross  and  recross  the  Acequia  de  Quinto  and  traverse 
olive-plantations. 

271/2  M.  Qninto,  an  old  town  with  2400  inhab.  and  saline  baths. 

—  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  appears  the  little  town  of  OeUa. 
Beyond  the  torrent  of  Lopfn  we  reach  (861/2  M.)  La  Zaida.  —  The 
train  tnms  to  the  S.  and  ascends  along  the  brook  El  Agua$  for  a  short 
distance.  —  From  (41  M.)  Azaila  a  road  runs  to  Eacatrdnj  a  small 
town  situated  on  the  Ebro  71/2  M.  to  the  E.  —  The  line  now  crosses 
a  tableland  named  the  Meseia  de  Ataila. 

441/2  M.  Pnebla  de  Hijar,  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that 
name  (1900  inhab.),  which  lies  3  M.  to  the  S. 

From  Pnebla  de  H^ar  a  road  leads  through  the  Desierto  de  Calanda 
to  the  old  town  of  Alca&iz  (1110  ft.) ,  which  lie«  on  the  Ouadahpe^  about 
18i/s  M.  to  the  S.E.  Alcaniz,  the  Aniiorgit  of  the  Iberians  and  the  AlcanU  of 
the  Moors,  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  B.C.  212,  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hasdrubal  Barca  defeated  the  Roman  army  and  slew  its 
leaders  Gneeus  and  Publiua  Cornelius  Scipio.  —  For  the  continuation  of 
the  road  via  (52  M.)  Morella  to  Vinaroz^  see  p.  283. 

The  line  again  turns  towards  the  E.,  passes  (61  M.)  Samper  de 
Calanda,  and  crosses  the  Quadalope,  At  (631/2  M.)  Chiprarha  it  once 
more  reaches  the  Ebro,  the  course  of  which  fromEscatron  (see  above) 
to  Caspe  Is  very  circuitous. 

731/2  M.  Caspe  (Fonda  de  Oaldn),  a  poor  town  with  7700  inhab. 
and  a  (Gothic  collegiate  church,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro. 

—  The  river  sweeps  round  to  the  N.  and  skirts  the  Sierra  de  Me- 
qitinenza,  a  range  belonging  to  the  Catalonian  coast  -  mountains. 
bOi/gM.  Fabarai  861/2  M.  Nonaspe.  —  At  (941/2  M.)  Faydn  the 
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train  regains  the  Ebro  and  enters  the  Oatalpnian  province  of  Tarra^ 
gona.  The  Ebro  forces  its  way  throngh  the  coast-ranges  of  Oataloni4. 
The  heights  on  the  left  bank  belong  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena,  102  M. 
Riharroja;  106 M.  IZix;  110V2M.A«crf.— -Before reachlng(118V2M.) 
Mora  la  Niteva  (Rail.  Restaurant)  we  cross  the  Ebro ,  which  flows 
hence  due  S.  to  Tortosa  (p.  271),  and  proceed  to  the  £.  through  a 
hilly  and  well- tilled  region.  Several  tunnels.  —  124  M.  Ouiameta; 
126  M.  Capaanes, 

131  M.  Marsa-FalBet,  the  station  for  the  village  ot  Mar$a 
and  the  small  town  of  FaUet  (3500  inhab.).  The  latter,  lying  in  a 
pretty  valley  on  the  slope  of  MorUe  Mola  (3015  ft.),  a  S.  spur  of  the 
Montsant  (3515  ft.) ,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  rich  wine-growing 
district  of  El  PHoratOy  and  contains  a  ruined  castle  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli.  —  134  M.  Pradeil; 
137  M.  DosaigiuU'  ArgerUera;  140^2  M.  BtudecahM-Botardl-, 
1431/2  M.  Borjas  dd  Campo, 

148 V2  M.  Bexu,  see  p.  260.  —  Thence  to  Barcelona,  see  R.  25; 
to  LSrida  and  Tarragotha,  see  R.  28. 
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From  Figneras  to  Boaas.  From  Fiffueraa  to  Castellfallit 
and  Olot,  233.  —  From  Gerona  to  San  Feliik  de  Gnizols 
and  to  San  FaliA  de  Pallarols,  226.  —  From  Empalme  to 
Barcelona  by  tbe  Inland  Railway,  226.  — From  GranoUera 
to  BipoU  and  San  Juan  de  laa  Abadesaa,  227.  —  From 
Molkii  to  Galdaa  de  Hontbay,  227.  —  From  Empalme  to 
Barcelona  by  the  Coast  Railway,  228.  « 

22    Barcelona 229 

a.  The  Harbonr.   The  Rambla  and  its  Side  Streets    .  236 

b.  The  Cathedral  and  its  Neighbourhood  (Plaza  del 

Rey,  Plaza  de  la  Oon8tituci6n)  .......  238 

c.  Plaza  de  Palacio.    The  Park  and  North-Eastern 

Quarters  of  the  City 243 

d.  The  Monlguich 246 

e.  The  North-Western  Suburbs  and  the  Tibidabo  .    .  247 

23.  From  Bareelona  to  L^rida  (Saragossa,  Madrid)    .    .    .  248 

From  Manresa  to  Guardiola^  to  Cardona,  249,  260.  —  Ex- 
cursion among  the  E.  Pyrenees  (Urgel,  Andorra),  262. 

24.  The  Montserrat 253 

Walks  from  tbe  monastery,  267.  —  San  Jerdnimo,  268. 

25.  From  Barcelona  vii  San  Yioente  de  Calders  to  Reus 
(Saragossa,  Madrid) 259 

a.  Coast  Railway  via  Villanueva  y  Geltr6,  269.  —  Branch 
Railway  fromRoda  de  Bar^  to  Picamoixons,  260. 

b.  Inland  Railway  via  Martorell,  260.  —  Road  from  Mar- 
torell  to  CoUbatd,  261.  —  Branch  Railway  from  Martorell 
to  Igualada,  261. 

26.  From  Barcelona  to  Tarragona  (Tortosa,  Valencia)    .    .   262 

27.  Tarragona 263 

28.  From  Tarragona  to  L^rida  via  Reus 269 

29.  From  Tarragona  to  Tortosa  (Valencia) 270 

30.  Excursion  to  the  Balearic  Islands 272 


The  Prindpado  de  Cataluna^  forms  theN.E.  corner  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  As  a  whole  it  may  be  described  as  a  wild  mountainous 
district,  abutting  on  the  Pyrenees.  All  the  principal  rivers  have 
their  sources  in  this  lofty  frontier-range.  The  streams  that  reach  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  N.  of  Barcelona  are  mere  coast-rivers,  but 
the  LlobregcU  (the  Roman  Rubricatus)^  which  waters  the  fertile  Cam- 
pina  of  Barcelona,  is  somewhat  more  important.  The  chief  river  of 
Catalonia  is,  however,  the  Segre  (Sicoris)^  which  joins  the  Ebro  at 

+  Catalonia  has  four  province* : -BarceJowa  (2967  sq.M.  5  pop.  l,06i,640), 
Qerona  (2263  80.  M.;  pop.  299,280),  i«?Hda  (4690  sq.  M.;  pop.  274,590),  and 
Tarragona  (26()6  aq.  M.  s  pop.  837,960). 
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Mequinenza  and  adds  much  the  larger  volume  of  water  (especially 
in  summer)  to  the  united  stream.  Below  the  junction  the  Ehio 
(Hiherus)  breaks  through  the  mountains  in  the  S.  part  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Tarragona  and  forms  a  spacious  delta  at  its  mouth  to  the 
E.  of  Tortosa.    The  only  navigable  part  of  it  is  that  below  Tortosa. 

There  are  no  great  mountain-ranges  in  Catalonia,  and  its  moun- 
tain-scenery is  seldom  picturesque.  Among  its  isolated  summits,  ris- 
ing here  and  there  like  islands,  are  the  Afonf«eny  (6690  ft) ,  the 
celebrated  Montwrrat  (4070  ft.),  the  Montagut  (3125  ft.),  and  the 
Monisant  (3516  ft.),  the  last  two  lying  farther  to  the  S.  The  snow- 
clad  Pyrenees,  though  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  province,  form 
an  important  factor  in  the  scenic  views  of  its  N.  portion  \  the  most 
conspicuous  peaks  are  the  Canigou(9iS6  ft.),  the  Maranges  (9660ft.), 
and  the  Carlitte  (9585  ft).  Towards  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  province,  spreads  the  plain  of  El  Ampurddn^  and  the 
plains  of  Gerona  and  Yich  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  W.  part  ^f 
Catalonia  resembles  in  its  geological  formation  the  barren  districts 
of  clay  and  marl  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Arag6n ;  but  the  Cata- 
lonians,  true  to  their  national  proverb  (Los  Catalanes  dt  lea  pUdrq$ 
saean  panes ^  i.e.  ^produce  bread  from  stones'),  manage,  by  dint 
of  artificial  watering,  to  win  rich  crops  from  this  unpromising  soil, 
especially  in  the  Lkmo  de  Urgelj  the  Noguera,  and  the  FontqirMt. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  feed  large  herds  of  shee]^, 
goat8,  and  hogs,  also  produce  large  quantities  of  serviceable  timber. 
On  the  lower  slopes  grow  evergreen  and  felt^leaved  oaks  (Quercus 
Ilex  and  Q.  Tozza),  farther  up  are  firs  and  pines  (Pinus  pyrenaici, 
P.  silvestris,  P.  abies),  and  in  the  highest  zone  of  vegetation  ate 
boxwood  and  Alpine  shrubs.  Nearer  the  coast  grow  olive  -  trees, 
vines,  fig-trees,  nut-trees,  agaves,  cacti,  orange-trees,  date-palms, 
and  carob-trees.  The  quick-flowing  streams  supply  the  motive  power 
for  numerous  mills  and  factories. 

In  the  veins  of  the  modern  Catalan  the  old  Iberian  blood 
mingles  with  that  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Arabs,  and  Gauls. 
Like  the  Basque,  he  is  a  born  man  of  business,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  slow-moving  Castilian  and  the  lazy  Andalusian,  who 
are  mere  tillers  of  the  soil  and  are  content  with  the  satisfaction  of 
the  most  elementary  desires.  He  supplies  a  great  part  of  Spain 
with  paper,  soap,  iron  ware,  and  the  products  of  his  textile  fac- 
tories. Thousands  of  busy  female  hands  are  occupied  in  making 
lace  for  mantillas.  The  Catalan  is  keenly  alive  to  the  main  chance, 
and  the  *gran  caballero  Don  Dinero'  bulks  as  largely  in  his  eyes  as 
the  *Almighty  Dollar'  is  said  to  do  in  those  of  our  Transatlantic 
cousins.  Like  the  Swiss,  he  wanders  through  the  lands  of  botii 
hemispheres ,  in  the  hope  of  returning  as  a  rich  man  to  his  home. 
Ail  that  lies  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  native  province  is  foreign 
land  to  the  Catalan,  and  not  least  ^Espana  Uniforme",  with  its  central- 
ization, and  the  'Corte'  of  Madrid,  with  its  superficial  polish.    He 
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avoids  speaking  Spanish^  or,  as  he  calls  it,  'Gastilian',  and  revels 
in  the  'melody'  of  his  Catalan  tongue,  which  is  spoken  not  only 
throughout  Catalonia  but  in  the  greater  part  of  Valencia,  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Andorra  and  Roussillon.  This  language 
closely  resembles  the  Provencal  or  Limousin,  and  is  one  of  the 
roughest  of  Romanesque  dialects.  The  Catalan,  however,  writes 
poetry  (e.g,  the  dramas  of  JgUsias)  and  even  scientific  works  in  this 
unlovely  speech  +. 

HiSToaY.  Under  the  Romans  Hiapania  Tarraconensia  was  the 
kernel  of  the  Iberian  possessions.  After  a  temporary  occupation  by  the 
Visigoths,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  district  owes  its  name  (Gotaulania?), 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  These  in  turn  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis  onwards  Catalonia 
formed  part  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Mark.  Wilfrid  the  Shaggy  (Velludo  or  VeUoso)^  governor  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  West  Frankish 
monarch  (874)  and  established  the  independent  Condado  de  Barce- 
lona.  The  Catalans  had  at  this  time  established  the  reputation, 
which  they  still  hold,  of  being  among  the  boldest  and  most  skilful 
mariners  of  Europe.  From  Count  Ram6n  Berenguer  I.  (1036-76) 
the  land  received  an  admirable  code  'of  laws,  the  celebrated  Cddigo  de 
lo8  Vsatjes  de  Cataluna.  In  1149,  on  the  marriage  of  Ramon  Beren- 
guer IV.  with  Petronila,  daughter  and  heiress  of  King  Ramiro  II. 
(*el  Monje'),  Catalonia  was  united  with  Arag6n  j  and  on  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1469)  both  these  countries  were  in- 
corporated with  Castile.  Oataloniai  however,  received  a  liberal  con- 
stitution and  numerous  special  privileges  (fueros).  When  Philip  IV. 
imposed  heavy  taxes  in  1640  to  aid  him  in  raising  troops  against 
France,  the  Catalonians  rebelled  and,  electing  Louis  XIII  as  Count 
of  Barcelona,  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  (with  French  help)  to 
the  Spanish  army.  Finally  the  capitulation  of  Barcelona  (p.  234) 
restored  the  Spanish  supremacy,  accompanied  by  a  confirmation  of 
the  fueros.  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Catalonia 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Austrians  (p.  234).  The  sufferings  of 
Barcelona  at  this  epoch  are  borne  witness  to  by  its  coins  bearing 
the  legend  *Barclno  civitas  obsessa'  (1714).  Philip  V.  abolished  the 
ancient  constitution,  and  it  was  only  the  War  of  Independence 
against  Napoleon  that  finally  made  the  Catalonians  politically 
Spanish.  The  heroic  defence  of  Gerona  in  1809  (p.  224)  made  it 
a  worthy  rival  of  Saragossa.  But  to  this  day  the  natural  affiliations 
of  the  Catalans  attract  them  towards  the  S.  provinces  of  France;  and 
they  are  always  ready  for  revolt. 


t  The  pronunciatioii  of  this  dialect  differs  in  many  respects  from 
Spanish.  Thus  eh  at  the  end  of  a  word  sounds  like  k,  g  and  j  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  French,  ig  after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  like  the  Scottish  gut- 
tural eh  (puig  =  puch),  ny  like  the  Spanish  tl,  and  x  like  th.  The  Oastil- 
ian  ccua  del^  eata  de  la,  and  easa  de  are  represented  by  ecd,  ea  la,  and  can. 
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Of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Catalonia  makes  the  most  ^European* 
impression.  In  a  general  way  it  resembles  Italy,  though  its  scenery 
is  mnch  less  attractive. 


21.  From  Perpignan  ta  Barcelona. 

131  M.  Railway  in  B>/4-9i/4  hn.  (fares  27  fr.  10,  20  fr.  15,  13  fr.  90  e.)^ 
Ab  far  aa  Port-Bou^  the  Spaniah  frontier-atation  (V4-2  hra.),  the  train  is  in 
the  handa  of  the  C?^emin  de  Fer  du  Midi  (in  the  reverae  direction  from 
Cerbin,  the  French  frontier-atation);  thence  to  Barcelona  (4V4'6V4  bra.)  it 
is  run  by  the  ComptdUa  de  lot  Ferroearrilei  d$  Tarragona  d  Bewcdona  if 
Franeia  (farea  23  p.  26,  17  p.  60,  11  p.  30  c).  Beyond  EmpaUne  the  express 
folio wa  the  inland  line;  comp.  pp.  1226-228).  —  Garriagea  are  changed  and 
luggage  ia  examined  (comp.  p.  xiv)  at  Port-Bou  (or  Cerb&re).  There  are 
money-changers'  offlcea  and  restauranta  at  both  these  stations^  and  there 
are  railway-reatauranta  also  at  OerotM^  Empalme.  and  Barcelona.  —  For 
the  Spanish  railwaya,  time-tablea,  etc.,  see  p.  xviii. 

From  Paris  to  Barcelona  Hrain  de  luxe  twice  weekly  in  ca.  19  hra* 
(lat  class  only,  with  a  considerable  ^aapplement' ;  comp.  p.  xviii).  Perpignan 
is  reached  by  expresa  from  Lyone  in  9-10  hrs.,  from  MarseiUee  in  7  nrs. 

Ferpignaa  (80  ft.;  Chrand- HStel;  H6t  de  la  Loge;  H6t,  de  la 
Poste;  H6U  du  Nord  et  du  PetU-Paria;  H6t,  de  France)^  the  fortified 
old  capital  of  the  Counts  of  Roussillon  and  now  of  the  departmelit 
of  the  Pyr^ntfes  Orientales,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  ^2  ^* 
from  the  railway  -  station.  Pop.  36,200.  In  1493  the  town  feU  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  in  1642  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII  (p.  221).  The 
Cathedral,  founded  in  1324  and  completed  in  the  16th  cent.,  some- 
what resembles  that  of  Qerona.  Many  of  the  streets  also  retain 
a  decidedly  Spanish  character.  Among  the  most  interesting  build* 
ings  are  the  CattUUt  of  1319  (now  a  prison)  and  the  l^oge  or  lionja^ 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Mairie  and  a  caf^. 

6  M.  ComeiUa.  —  8V9  M.  Elne,  the  ancient  JUiberrU,  rechristened 
Helena  by  Constantine  the  Great,  with  a  cathedral  of  the  12- 16th 
cent  and  Romanesque  cloisters  (p.  Ivl).  Fine  view  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. —  The  train  crosses  the  Teeh.  10  M.  Palau-del'  Vidrej  13  V2  H. 
ArgeUa-sur-Mer,  The  line  approaches  the  sea  and  tunnels  through 
the  E.  foot-hills  of  the  Pyrenees.  —  17  M.  CQlUoure,  the  ancient 
Catxo  JUSberiSy  picturesquely  situated  on  the  coast,  with  an  old 
castle.  I8V2  M.  Port-Vendrea ,  the  Portua  Veneria  of  the  Romans, 
with  an  excellent  harbour  and  good  sea-bathing.  21  M.  BanyoU- 
sur-ifer,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

26V2  M.  Gerb^re  (Bail,  Beatawant,  with  beds)  is  the  last  French 
station  and  seat  of  the  French  custom-house.  —  The  railway  now 
passes  in  a  tunnel  through  the  Col  dea  Baliatrea  (Catalan  dela  Bel-' 
liuatrea)y  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain. 

26  Vs  M.  Port-Bou,  the  first  Spanish  station,  with  a  small  harbour 
and  the  Spanish  custom-house  (Aduana).  Pop.  2600.  Travellers 
should  defer  their  '?isit  to  the  buffet  till  after  their  summons  for  the 
inspection  of  the  baggage. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Port-Boa  we  pass  through  a  tunnel,  beyond 
which  we  obtain  a  grand  view  of  the  sea  and  Cape  Creus,  The  train 
crosses  several  ravines  and  gullies  (rieraa).  Beyond  (28^/2  M.)  Culera 
we  thread  two  tannels.  Among  the  signs  that  we  have  fairly  entered 
Catalonia  are  the  water-wheels  (fwrkujf  the  hedges  of  aloe,  and  the 
pictnresque  costnme  of  the  people,  including  the  red  caps  (ha/rre- 
timu,  gorrosjy  sandals  (eapartenas^  i.e.  made  of  esparto;  alpargaUu), 
black  velvet  knee-breeches,  red  sashes  (faja)y  and  shawlsf  ^u/ania;. 

31  M.  Llanad,  the  church-tower  of  which  resembles  a  fortress. 
The  railway  quits  the  shore  and  threads  two  tunnels.  —  36  M. 
VUajuigaj  with  the  castle  of  Caramanso,  Here  also  are  two  char- 
acteristic Gatalonian  bell-towers,  consisting  simply  of  plain  walls, 
with  openings  in  which  the  bells  hang.  To  the  right  we  have  superb 
views  of  the  snow-clad  Pyrenees  (Canigou^  Costabonne,  Puigmalf 
etc.),  with  the  deep  gap  of  the  Col  de  Porttu  (Perthtujj  over  which 
Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have  marched  on  his  way  to  Italy  in  B.C. 
218.  To  the  left  are  Cape  Creus  and  Cape  Norfeo.  The  fertile  plain 
which  the  railway  now  traverses  is  the  wine-producing  Ampurddn, 
which  derives  its  name  f^om  the  ancient  EmporiaB  (Ampnrias,  see 
below).  It  is  watered  by  the  Llobregai  Menor,  the  Muga^  the 
Manol,  and  the  Fluvidj  all  of  which  the  train  crosses.  —  Beyond 
(39  M.)  Peralada  the  Muga  is  crossed. 

43  M.  FignerM  (^Hdt.  de  ParUy  pens.  6V2  po  well  spoken  of), 
the  chief  place  of  the  Ampurd&n,  is  an  uninteresting  town  with 
10,700  inhab.,  and  mnch  exposed  to  fever  in  summer.  The  penta- 
gonal CastiUo  de  San  Fernando  (480  ft.),  built  under  Ferdinand  VI., 
occnpies  the  site  of  a  Capuchin  convent.  On  the  last  Mon.  in  May 
or  the  first  Mon.  in  June  Figueras  is  the  starting-point  of  El  Profaao 
de  la  Tramontana,  a  processional  pilgrimage  which  has  for  its  goal 
the  Ermita  de  Nue$Ura  8etiora  de  Bequetens,  situated  among  the 
mountains  15  M.  to  the  N.  It  commemorates  a  similar  pilgrimage  in 
1612,  which  resulted  in  the  chasing  away  of  a  severe  fever  epidemic 
by  the  Tramontana  (N.  wind).   The  celebrations  last  three  days. 

A  diligence  pliea  from  Figueras  to  Botas  (clean  Fonda  on  tbe  shore), 
the  ancient  Gre^  JiAode,  a  small  seaport  and  sea-bathing  resort  about 
gl^  M.  to  tbe  E.,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Gulf  of  Rosas.  About  half- 
way to  it  is  Oa&MMn  de  AmpuricUy  the  name  of  which  recalls  Bmpcrion^ 
an  ancient  Greek  colony.  The  importance  of  these  two  Greek  settlements 
is  testified  by  numerous  coins  with  Greek  and  Iberian  inscriptions.  Em* 
porion  was  situated  on  an  island  (now  joined  to  the  mainland  and  occu- 
pied by  the  modem  village  of  iSem  Martin  de  Ampuriat)  and  extended 
over  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  native  populatin.  Remains  of  the  harbour^ 
mole,  built  of  massive  blocks,  may  be  traced,  also  the  S.  town-wall  and 
numerous  graves  on  the  hills  next  the  sea.  It  is  most  conveniently 
visited  from  the  station  of  San  Jordi  (p.  224),  2  hrs'.  drive  Xcom  the 
Escakt  (tolerable  inn). 

Another  diligence  runs  from  Figueras  to  the  S.W.  up  the  valley  of 
the  Fluvii  to  Cattellfuttit  de  la  Boea  and  Olot  (p.  226),  which  form  the 
geologieally  interesting  eentre  of  a  voleanic  system  even  yet  active.  *The 
eocene  tertiary  formation  in  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  penetrated  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  of  a  basaltic  character.  Above  these  rise  14  eruptive  peaks, 
some  of  which,  sueh  as  the  ifente  de  Santa  Margarita  and  the  Boeeh  de  Totea^ 
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of  perfectly  conicftl  form  and  with  well-preserved  craters,  have  poared 
large  masses  of  lava  over  the  tertiary  deposits.  Several  of  these  extinct 
volcanoes  have  fissures  and  holes,  through  which  air  is  expelled  with  great 
violence  and  noise.  Such  blow-holes  are  named  bu/adort  by  the  natives. 
Castellfullit  itself  lies  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava,  which 
consists  of  five  strata  of  columnar  lava  piled  one  above  another  like  the 
stories  of  a  house'  (WUlkcmm), 

461/2  M.  VilamaUaf  48V2  M.  Tonyd;  491/2  M.  San  Miguel  de 
Fluvid,  mih.  an  old  Romanesque  tower.  We  cross  the  Fluvid.  The 
geological  formations  are  mainly  sandstone  and  breccia.  —  631/3  M. 
Camallera,  The  train  descends  into  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Tcr, 
6672  M.  San  Jordi.  —  From  (69  M.)  Flassd  a  branch-railway*  runs 
to  La  Bisbal  and  the  small  harbour  of  PaZanK^s  (export  of  corkj  Brit, 
vice-consul).  —  61  M.  Bordils  y  Juyd;  631/2  M.  Celrd,  To  the  right 
is  Sarrid,  with  a  large  stone  bridge,  above  which  rise  the  Costa 
Boja  and  (farther  on)  the  conical  Boca  Corba  (3266  ft).  The  train 
skirts  the  N.  side  of  Gerona  and  crosses  the  Ona,  which  here  joins 
the  Ter  and  is  flanked  with  balconied  houses.  The  station  lies  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  town. 

69  M.  Gerona  (616  ft. ;  Fonda  de  los  Italianos,  B.  IV2-6.  B.  1, 
d^j.  21/2,  D.  3  p.;  HoU  del  Cmtro;  BaU,  Beatawrant),  a  quaint  old 
town  with  16,700  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fine  situation  between  the  Ter  on 
the  N.,  the  bleak  fortified  height  of  MorUjuieh  on  the  N.E.,  and  the 
Ona  on  the  W.  It  lies  partly  in  the  plain,  and  partly  spreads  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  over  the  slopes  of  the  Montjuich.  A  bridge 
over  the  Ofia,  connecting  Gerona  with  the  suburb  of  El  Mercadal, 
affords  a  romantic  view  of  the  houses  of  the  old  town,  mirrored  in 
the  water.  The  QalUgans  flows  through  the  town  and  joins  the  Oiia. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Oerunda^  and  the  Arabs,  into  whose 
hands  it  fell  in  713,  called  it  Jerunda.  Charlemagne  took  it  from  the 
Moors  in  785,  but  they  recaptured  and  plundered  it  ten  years  later.  It 
was  restored  by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona.  After  the  union  of  Catalonia 
and  Arag<Sn  (p.  221)  the  crown-prince  bore  the  title  of  *Prfncipe  de  Gerona\ 
In  consequence  of  its  adherence  to  the  Hapsburgs  Qerona  was  deprived 
of  its  university  and  privileges  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War  of  Succes- 
sion. The  heroic  defence  of  the  town  in  1809  is  celebrated.  A  small 
Spanish  garrison,  aided  by  a  handful  of  English  volunteers,  resisted  for 
seven  long  months  a  French  army  of  35,000  men  under  Terdier,  St.  Cyr, 
and  Augereau  \  and  it  was  famine  and  the  complete  lack  of  ammunition 
only  that  finally  caused  its  surrender  on  Dec.  12th.  Even  tiie  women  shared 
in  the  heroism  of  the  defenders.  Mariano  Alvdreg  de  CatirOt  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  at  first,  was  utterly  prostrated  by  the  strain  of  the 
defence  and  died  the  following  year  (1810).  He  was  succeeded  by  SanutMego, 
The  French  lost  15,000  men  during  the  siege. 

The  Gothic  ♦Cathedeal  was  begun  in  1312  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church,  which  had  been  reconsecrated  in  1038,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors.  The  first  part  completed  was  the  Capilla 
Mayor,  which  was  constructed,  after  the  plan  of  Barcelona  Cathedral, 
with  an  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.  Enrique  of  Narhonne  and 
Jaeopo  de  Favariia  of  the  same  town  are  named  as  architects ;  and 
Bartholom€  Argenta  completed  this  part  of  the  church  in  1326-46. 
In  1416  G'tit^rmo  Boffiy  made  the  plan  for  the  huge  aisleless  nave 
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(p.  xlviii) ;  but  his  design  seemed  so  bold  to  the  cathedral  chapter,  that 
they  had  it  examined  by  a  special  junta  of  architects  before  adopting 
it.  The  nave  was  not  finished  till  late  in  the  16th  cent  (1679  ?).  The 
campanile  was  begun  in  1581 ;  the  facade,  preceded  by  a  flight  of  86 
steps,  dates  from  1607  and  was  modernized  in  1733.  The  terra- 
cotta figures  of  apostles  at  the  S.  portal  were  executed  in  1458. 

Intbbiob.  The  span  of  the  nave  ia  74  ft.  f,  without  counting  the  side 
chapels  (ca.  16ft.  deep)  between  the  huge  buttresses.  Unfortunately  the 
effect  of  its  fine  proportions  is  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  the  coro.  The 
sillerfa  dates  from  the  14th  cent,  but  was  modernlKed  in  the  16th.  The 
Capilla  Mayor  contains  the  elaborate  high-altar  (p.  Ivii),  of  1320-48,  which 
is  covered  with  thin  gilded  plates  of  silver ,  bearing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  and  adorned  witib  enamels  and  precious  stones  (17th  cent.). 
The  Cmtodia  (p.  Ixiv)  is  covered  without  and  within  by  large  plaques  of 
enamels.  The  valuable  reliquary  and  three  processional  crosses  on  the  altar 
also  demand  mention.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  tombs 
and  monuments  are  those  of  Bithop  Berenguer  (d.  1406),  in  the  capilla 
mayor,  to  the  left;  Cottnt  Rcun^  Berenguer  II.  (d.  1062),  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  14th  cent.,  above  the  door  of  the  sacristy;  the  Cottnteu  Erme- 
sindis(d.  1057);  BUhop  Angk$ola;  and  Bernardo  de  PaUy  one  of  the  founders 
of  the.  church,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul  (first  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance;  monument  of  the  15th  cent.). 

The  irregular  Romanesque  Gloibtebs  (Cknutro)  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  The  Cementerio  de  lot  Negroe  contains  old  inscriptions 
and  tombstones.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  Archivo  and  the  Sola  Capitular 
are  a  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  of  974;  a  Bible  belonging  to  Charles  V.  of 
France,  illuminated  by  Bernardo  de  Mdtina  (13th  cent.),  some  of  the  initials 
of  which  are  adorned  with  the  Arabic  words  for  ^Qod  is  our  refuge^  t 
beautiful  antependia  of  the  14-16th  cent.  (Women  at  the  Sepulchre,  Christ 
in  Hades);  and  a  celebrated  piece  of  Romanesque  tapestry  representing  the 
Creation  (ilth  cent.). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  conspicuous  collegiate 
church  of  San  Fbliu,  which  is  in  the  Transitional  style,  though  the 
choir  was  not  finished  tiU  1318.  It  has  two  towers,  only  one  of  which 
foctagonal)  is  completed  (1392).  The  W.  facade  belongs  to  the 
l7th  century.  To  the  £.  the  church  ends  in  a  semicircular  apse, 
with  a  smaller  apse  on  the  N.  and  two  small  apses  on  the  S. 

Two  Roman  and  four  early  -  Christian  sarcophagi  are  built  into  the 
high-altar  (p.  Iv),  representing  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  a  Lion-hunt,  and 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments.  A  painted  and  gilded  sarco- 
phagus above  the  high-altar  contains  the  remains  of  St.  Felix.  The  Ca- 
pilla de  San  Karciso,  which  is  elaborately  adorned  with  marble,  contains 
the  tomb  of  Mariano  Alv&rez  de  Castro  (p.  224),  by  Sunol. 

To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  iSfan 
Pedro  de  QaUigans^  the  plan  of  which  resembles  that  of  San  Feliu. 
The  cloisters  of  this  church  are  fitted  up  as  the  Muaeo  Provincial^ 
containing  architectural  remains,  Roman  and  Christian  tombs ,  and 
objectsd  iscovered  at  Ampurias  (p.  223 ;  Phoenician  carvings  in  ala- 
baster, archaic  Greek  vases).  —  Between  the  churches  of  San  Feliti 
and  San  Pedro  is  a  Capuchin  nunnery ,  containing  the  so-called 
Bano8  Arabea  (Moorish  baths) ,  a  small  octagonal  building  with 
columns,  which  was  probably  built  as  a  Christian  chapel. 


t  The  nave  of  York  Cathedral  is  52  ft.  wide,  that  of  Notre  Dame  48  ft., 
that  of  Cologne  Cathedral  49  ft.,  that  of  Toulouse  Cathedral  63  ft. 
Basdekbk^s  Spain  and  Portugal.     3rd  Edit.  ^^ 
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Remains  of  cyclopean  walls  are  preserved  in  the  court  of  the 
old  university  and  in  the  CoUegio  de  Catidad, 

Fbom  Gxsona  to  Sam  FxLxt}  dk  Gdizolb,  36  M.,  light  railway  in  IV4  lur. 
—  Ban  "FtHit  de  Ohaizola  (Fonda  de  ku  Noyat ;  Brit,  viee-oonsul ,  J.  Sibils  ; 
Amer.  consular  agent,  Francis  Ettwa),  an  important  town  of  10J300  inhab., 
to  the  S.E.  of  Gerona,  is  the  chief  port  for  the  Spanish  cork-indastry, 
and  is  visited  hy  fthips  of  all  nations.  —  Another  railway  ascends  the  yalley 
of  the  Ter,  to  the  N.W. ,  to  San  FeM  de  PallaroU  (23Vs  M.  in  2  hrs.), 
whence  a  diligence  runs  to  Olot  (p.  223). 

Continuation  op  Railway.  The  train  sweeps  round  to  the  W. 
and  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ona  towards  the  S.  —  72  M.  FomeUa. 
To  the  right  (N.W.)  are  the  distant  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Py- 
renees, to  the  left  the  Monies  Oabarraa.  The  fertile  district  is  sprin- 
kled with  woods  of  pines  and  cork  -  trees.  —  76  M.  Ruidellott  de  la 
Selva.  We  cross  the  Ofia.  —  79  M.  Caldas  de  McUavellay  on  the  Riera 
de  CcUdas,  with  thermal  springs  (95^  Fahr.),  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. —  82^2  M.  Sils  lies  near  a  large  marshy  lake,  the  W.  bank 
of  which  the  railway  follows. 

87  M.  Empalme  (Rail,  Restaurant),  a  Junction  where  the  railway 
forks  into  the  LCnea  Interior  (see  below)  and  the  Lfnea  del  lAtoral 
(see  p.  228),  both  running  to  Barcelona  and  reaching  it  at  the  same 
terminus  (comp.  pp.  222,  229). 

The  Inland  Line  skirts  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Corredo  and  for  a  time  ascends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tordera.  —  9OV2  M.  HostaMch,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Tor- 
dera  and  commanded  by  a  fort.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  against 
the  old  city  walls,  in  which  windows  have  been  inserted,  producing 
a  curious  effect  with  their  sun-blinds.  —  The  dominant  feature  of 
the  scenery  from  this  point  almost  all  the  way  to  Barcelona  is  the 
(right)  Montseny  (5576  ft.) ,  an  imposing  serrated  mountain-ridge, 
describing  a  semicircle  round  a  valley  which  opens  to  the  S.  It  is 
generally  capped  with  snow.  The  ascent  is  usually  made  firom 
Arbudas,  to  which  a  diligence  runs  from  Hostalrlch.  —  We  now 
cross  the  'rambla'  of  Arbucias  and  reach  (94  M.)  Br^da.  To  the  right 
is  the  old  castle  of  MonsoUA,  —  96  V2  M.  QuaJJba.  —  We  now  cross 
the  Ravnhla  de  Partagdb  and  reach  (98^2  M.)  San  Celoniy  an  old 
commandery  of  the  Templars.  —  IOO72M.  Palautordera.  To  the  W., 
in  an  attractive  plain,  is  the  village  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Palautordera. 
The  train  crosses  the  Rambla  de  Trenta  Pasos  and  enters  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Mogent,  105  M.  Llinds;  1071/2  M.  Cardedeu,  We  now 
descend  the  slopes  of  the  Corro,  thread  a  tunnel ,  and  enter  the 
populous  district  of  VdUis,  watered  by  the  Mogent  and  the  Congost. 

112  M.  Granollers  del  VaUis  (Fonda  de  Espana;  Fonda  de 
Europajy  an  industrial  town  with  6700  Inhab.,  and  a  good  centre  for 
excursions. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  to  San  Migtiel  del  Fay^  an  im- 
posing basaltic  amphitheatre,  watered  by  the  Miguel  and  containing  an 
abandoned  convent  and  some  fine  waterfalls,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which 
is  the  cbnrch  of  St,  Michael  of  Fay.    Adjacent  is  a  cavern  with  beautiful 
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stalactites.  Other  points  visited  from  Granollers  are  the  castle  of  La 
Roca  (2^/»  M.) ,  the  Bomanesque  ohureh  of  San  FeliA  de  Canovellat  (1 M.), 
and  the  ermita  of  Ifuestra  Smora  de  Btllula, 

Fbom  Gbakollsbs  to  San  Jdan  db  las  Abadebas  ,  54  M.  ,  railway  in 
ca.  31/3  l^'s-  (f>^'es  10  p.  45,  7  p.  60,  4  p.  70  c.).  —  The  line  at  first  follows 
the  Congoti.  2  M.  La»  Franqueias ;  b^/2  M.  La  OarHga.  To  the  right  rises  the 
Ifontseny.  S  M.  Figar6;  12  M.  8an  Martin  de  CtnUUas;  15  M.  Centellas, 
with  a  Benaisaance  church,  situated  on  the  Utig  del  Oiler.  Near  (18V2  M.) 
Balenyd  are  Tona  and  CoUHtspina^  two  villages  celebrated  for  their  cheese. 

26  M.  Vich  (1575  ft. ;  Fonda  de  Oarriffa,  Fonda  de  CuniUy  unpretending), 
an  old  town  and  bishop's  see  with  11,600  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meder.^  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ter.  The  Cathedral^  founded 
in  1040  and  reconstructed  in  1803-21,  contains  tk  fine  marble  altar,  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  Gothic  cloisters  of  the  14th  cent., 
which  were  restored  when  the  Church  was  rebuilt,  are  renowned  for 
the  exquisite  tracery  in  their  windows.  The  episcopal  Mtueo  Arqveold- 
gieo-ArtUtieo  contains  some  prehistoric  antiquities  and  Grseco-Boman  ter- 
racottas, etc.  (some  from  Emporiae.  p.  228)^  an  extensive  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  10-15th  and  of  the  i6-18th  cent.;  silver  and  copper  eccle- 
siastical utensils  (10th  cent,  et  seq.);  ivory  carvings*,  sculptures  in  ala- 
baster; church-vestments  (15th  cent,  etseq.);  candelabra  and  other  church 
ornaments:  medals,  etc.  (catalogue  5  p.). 

Beyona  Vich,  to  the  left,  is  the  village  of  Ourb^  above  which,  on  the 
Monte  Salvador.,  is  a  ruined  castle.  The  railway  now  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Ter.  SOi/s  H.  Manlleu;  861/2  M.  Torelld;  4OV2  M.  San  Quirico.  We 
enter  the  province  of  Qerona. 

48  M.  BipoU  (2230  ft.),  a  small  town  with  4900  inhab.  and  important 
coal-pits.  The  Benedieiine  Convent  (now  suppressed)  was  erected  by  Wil- 
frid the  Shaggy  (p.  221)  and  added  to  up  to  the  16th  century.  The  facade 
of  the  church  is  covered  with  sculptures  (p.  Ivi).  The  massive  nave 
dates  from  the  9-lOtfa  cent.,  the  transept  and  apse  from  the  11th,  the  side- 
chapels,  monuments,  and  marble  altars  from  the  12-15th,  and  the  choir 
from  the  16th  century.  The  Bomanesque  cloisters,  in  two  stories,  deserve 
notice.  —  From  Bipoll  a  diligence  runs  to  (38  M.)  Puigeerdd  (p.  253). 

64  M.  San  Juan  de  las  Abadeseu^  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  with 
large  iron  and  coal  mines.  —  Diligence  thrice  daily  to  Camprod&n,  (3776  ft.), 
at  the  confluence  of  theJR/o  Torio  and  the  Ter,  with  numerous  country-houses 
belonging  to  rich   citizens  of  Barcelona,  and  once  daily  to  Olot  (p.  223). 

Beyond  Granollers  the  railway  crosses  the  Congost,  the  wild  valley 
of  which  is  seen  to  the  right.  —  At(l  I672  M.)  MonimeW  the  serrated 
summit  of  the  Montserrat  (p.  254)  becomes  visible  on  the  right.  We 
cross  the  Rieras  de  Pareio  and  de  MoUet.  To  the  right  is  the  Costa  de 
Mar;  to  the  left  are  the  Montanas  Matas  (1540  ft.)  and  the  castle 
of  La  Boca  (see  above).  —  From  (119  M.)  Mollet  oiSant  Viceru  de 
Mollet  a  branch- railway  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  (8I/2M.)  Caldas  de  Mont- 
buy,  with  hot  springs  (158®  Fahr.).  —  The  line  now  crosses  the 
Riera  de  CaldaSy  the  Riera  Seca^  and  the  Ripollet,  affluents  of  the 
Congost.  To  the  left  is  the  church  of  ReixacK  —  123  M.  Moncada, 
with  a  ruined  castle.  The  Congost,  now  called  the  Besds,  forces 
its  way  through  Monte  Tihidabo  (p.  247).  The  railway  runs  parallel 
with  that  to  Ltfrida  (R.  23),  between  the  Bes6s  on  the  right  and  the 
Aeequia  del  Conde ,  an  irrigation  canal.  —  125V2  M.  Santa  Coloma 
de  Oramanet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  with  many  villas. 
—  126  M.  San  Andris  (Sant  Andreu)  de  Palomar^  a  manufacturing 
8ul>ur1)  of  Barcelona.  —  I26V2  M.  Horta,  with  the  Laberinto  of 
the  Marqutfs  de  Alf arras.  —  128  M.  Clot  is  now  included  within  the 

16* 
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limits  of  Barcelona.  The  train  nins  between  factories  and  country- 
houses,  sweeps  ronnd  the  park,  and  draws  up  in  the  Eataeidn  de 
Francia  at  (131  M.)  Barcelona  (p.  229). 


The  OoAST  Railway  (^L&fua  de  Matar6  y  del  iMoral;  47  M., 
in  21/2-374  hrs. ;  fares  9  p.,  6  p.  96,  4  p.  80  c),  which  diverges  from 
the  inland  line  at  Empalme  (p.  226),  is  generally  considered  the 
more  attractive  of  the  two,  though  it  misses  the  view  of  the  Montseny 
(p.  226).  It  sweeps  round  to  the  N.  of  the  Siefta  de  Mazanet  and 
then  descends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tordera, 

93  M.  (from  Perpignan)  Tordera ;  the  small  town,  which  has 
some  reputation  for  its  lace,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
fertile  region  around  is  intersected  by  hedges  of  aloe.  —  97  M. 
Blanesj  1 V4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  which  also  makes  lace.  The 
men,  as  in  most  of  these  coast- towns,  are  chiefly  fishermen.  —  The 
railway  turns  to  the  S.  W.  and  twice  crosses  the  turbulent  Tordera.  — 
Beyond  (99^/2 M.)  Malgrat  the  line  runs  along  the  coast.  —  IO2V2M. 
Pinedai  1031/2  M.  CcOella,  a  fishing-town  with  3600  inhabitants. 
Tunnels  and  cuttings  alternate.  Above  the  first  tunnel  is  a  light- 
house. Farther  on  we  penetrate  the  promontory  of  La  Cabnt.  — 
106  M.  San  Pol  de  Mar,  —  The  headlands  of  Den  Batista  and  Cigala 
are  passed  by  tunnels.  —  Beyond  (IO81/2  M.)  Canet  de  Mat,  a  lace- 
making  town  with  2900  inhab. ,  we  intersect  the  promontories  of  Las 
Rosas  and  La  Serp, 

110  M.  Arenys  de  Har  (Fonda  del  Centro),  a  town  of  4700  inhab., 
lies  picturesquely  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Calvario,  On  the  height 
to  the  right  lies  Arenys  de  Afwnt,  to  which  'tartanas'  (p.  288)  ascend. 
The  town  has  a  nautical  school,  maintained  by  the  merchants  of  Bar* 
celona.  —  Just  beyond  the  station  is  a  tunnel.  To  the  right  are  the 
Banos  de  Titus.  The  line  winds  through  the  rocks  on  the  seashore ; 
on  the  right  is  the  Torre  de  los  Ericantados^  a  tower  with  forti- 
fications. —  112  M.  Caldetas  (Caldas  d'EstrachJ^  consisting  of  Cal- 
detas  de  Mar  and  Caldetas  de  Dolt  (de  ArribaJt  or  lower  and  upper 
Caldetas,  and  possessing  some  warm  springs  (106^  Fahr.).  To  the 
right  are  the  castle  of  Rocaberti  and  a  number  of  country-houses. 
Farther  on  are  the  villages  of  San  Vicente  de  Llevaneras  and  San 
AndrSs  de  Llevaneras  and  the  tower  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Notre 
Arfdn.   We  cross  the  rambla  of  San  Simdn, 

116 1/2  M.  Hatard  (Fonda  de  Montserrat;  Fonda  del  VrUverso), 
the  Roman  Jluro,  is  a  seaport  and  industrial  town,  with  19,700  in- 
habitants. It  is  divided  into  an  upper  or  old  town  and  a  lower  or 
modern  town.  The  Parish  Church  contains  paintings  by  Viladomat 
(p.  237)  and  Montana.    Numerous  fountains. 

To  the  right,  as  we  proceed,  are  the  castle  of  Boriache  and  the 

arbonated  chalybeate  spring  of  Argentona.    Farther  on  are  Cabrera 

id  Cabrils,  noted  for  their  roses  and  strawberries. 
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1201/2  M.  VUasafj  consisting  of  Vilasar  de  DaU  (or  de  Arriba) 
and  VildsaT  de  Mar,  The  nppei  town  still  possesses  a  few  medinval 
watch-towers  (atalayas),  dating  from  a  time  when  this  whole  coast 
bad  to  be  guarded  against  pirates.  —  Farther  on  is  the  castle  of  Tt7- 
cucwj  with  the  Torre  del  Homenaje.  —  122^2  M.  Premid  de  Ma/r; 
ahove  lies  Pfemid  de  Dalt,  almost  hidden  by  groYOs  of  oranges  and 
oUves. 

124  m.  Ocata^  with  a  Roman  (?)  and  a  medissval  tower,  is  a 
Bubnrb  of  (126  M.)  Maanou^  which  lies  in  a  picturesque  amphi- 
theatre. Xartanas  run  hence  to  the  orange-growing  village  of  Aleya. 
—  The  train  crosses  the  Aleya  and  the  Tava  and  threads  a  tunnel. 

127^2  M.  Mongatf  with  a  castle  famed  for  its  resistance  to  the 
French  in  1808.  A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  (1  hr.) 
ruined  Carthusian  convent  of  Montalegre^  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century. 

I28V2  M-  Badalonai  the  Baetulo  of  the  Romans  and  now  one  of 
the  outer  suburbs  of  Barcelona,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plain  and 
contains  19,200  inhab.  and  several  large  factories.  Above  the  town 
rises  the  J^ntigald,  a  precipitous  rock,  on  the  £.  side  of  which, 
near  the  old  Convenio  de  la  Murta,  has  been  chiselled  an  inscription 
to  Apollo.   Splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  coast. 

We  cross  the  Besds  (p.  227),  the  water  of  which  is  in  summer 
sometimes  entirely  absorbed  by  the  needs  of  Barcelona.  We  pass 
many  other  factories,  the  suburb  of  (13172  M.)  Pueblo  Nuevo,  which 
contains  the  £.  cemetery,  and  the  park  (on  the  right). 

134  M.  Barcelona. 
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Bail  way  Btatidnt.  Ett<nci6n  de  Francia  (PI.  H,  9,  10^  restaurant),  for 
the  railways  to  Gerona,  Port-Bou,  and  Perpignan  (R.  21;  tickets  to  France 
must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  comp.  p.  :xviii),  to  HartoreU  (Beus;  B.  26b),  to 
8an  Vicente  de  Calders,  Beus,  and  Saragossa  (B.  25a),  to  Boda  de  Bara  and 
Picamoizons  (L^rida  \  p.  261),  and  to  Tarragona  (Tortoaa,  Valencia ;  B.  26). 
The  trains  on  the  last-mentioned  line  stop  at  a  station  in  the  Pcueo  de 
Qracia  (PI.  G,  6),  which  is  nearer  the  hotels,  but  luggage  cannot  he  des- 
patched thence.  —  E$taci6n  del  Norte  (PI.  I,  8^  restaurant),  for  trains  to 
Monistrol,  L^rida,  and  Sarago9sa  (B.  23).  —  The  trains  are  met  by  the 
Hotel  Omnibusee^  the  Omnibus  General  (comp.  p.  xix  ^  fare  25  c,  each  article 
of  luggage  25-50  c),  and  Cdb»  (p.  230).  —  Despaeho  Central  (p.  zix),  Bambla 
del  Centro  (PI.  F,  9). 

Arrival  by  8ea.  The  large  steamers  anchor  off  Bareeloneta  (Paradero 
de  Lanchasi  to  the  S.  of  PI.  I,  F,  11)*,  landing  by  small  boat  (lancha)  50  c, 
each  article  of  luggage  25-60  c.  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Smaller  steamers  (such  as  those 
from  the  Balearic  Inlands)  land  at  the  quays.  The  porter  (moto  de  cordd), 
who  carries  the  luggage  to  the  Aduana  (PI.  F,  10),  receives  »/«-l  p.  Drive 
thence  to  the  hotel,  see  above.  —  The  agencies  (detpachoe)  of  most  of  the 
steamboat  companies  are  in  the  Paseo  de  Isabel  Segunda  or  the  Plaza  de 
Palacio  (PI.  G,  H,  9,  10).  Steamers  ply  direct  to  Cette,  Marseilles  (comp. 
p.  XT),  Genoa,  Majorca  (p.  272),  Valencia,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  etc. 


t  In  the  references  to  the  plans  of  the  city,  PI.  I  indicates  the  large 
general  plan  at  p.  290,  PI.  alone  that  of  the  inner  city  (p.  234). 
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Hotels  (comp.  p.  xziv).  *Obak  Hotbl  Gol(Sn,  in  a  fine  bat  iioifly 
situation,  Plaza  de  Cataluna  and  Paseo  de  Gracia  (PI.  a,  7),  B.  5-16,  d^. 
from  5,  D.  from  6,  pens.  15-26  p.,  with  a  frequented  restaurant;  *Qkav  Hotbl 
&  CuATSO  Xaoiones  (PL  a;  F,  9),  Bambia  del  Gentro  35,  on  the  £.  side, 
almost  opposite  the  Teatro  Principal,  also  in  a  noisy  situation,  pens,  from 
I2V2  p.  —  'Hot.  Gban  Continental  (PI.  b;  G,  8),  Bambla  Oanaletas  10,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna,  with  a  large  caf^-restaurant,  peng. 
from  10  p.)  ''Gb.  Hot.  db  Inqlatebba  (PI.  i;  G,  8),  Plaza  de  Cataluna,  at 
the  corner  of  tbe  Paseo  de  Gracia  and  the  Paerta  del  Angel,  pens,  from 
10  p.  i  *Gb.  Hot.  d'Obient  (PI.  d ;  P,  9),  Rambla  del  Centro  20,  W.  side, 
B.  from  3V«,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  p.;  •Hot.  FalciSn  (PI.  c;  F,  9), 
Plaza  del  Teatro  5,  B.  from  8V«,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  SVa,  D.  4,  pens.  10  p. ;  ♦Hot. 
DB  EspaSTa  (PI.  f-,  F,  9),  Calle  de  San  Pablo  9,  d^j.  or  D.  2V2,  pens.  6  p. ; 
Hotel  db  Ambos  Mundos  (PI.  m^  H,  8),  Bonda  San  Pedro,  near  the  Estaci(5n 
del  Norte  •,  Hot.  db  Fbancb,  Bambla  Santa  Mdnica  21.  pens.  V/t  p. ;  Hot. 
Pbninsdlab  (PI.  e ;  F,  9),  Calle  de  San  Pablo  34,  pens,  from  6  p.,  very  fair; 
Hot.  Intebnacional  (PI.  g;  F,  9),  Llano  de  la  Boqueria  1,  comer  of  the 
Bambla  del  Centro,  pens.  0  p. ;  Hot.  db  CataluIT a.  Plaza  Beal  (PL  F,  9), 
pens,  from  5  p.  •,  Fonda  del  Univbbso,  Plaza  de  Palacio  3  (PL  H,  9),  near 
the  harbour,  pens.  7  p.,  well  managed  and  good  at  the  price.  —  Oasaa  da 
Enespedes  (comp.  p.  xxv).  O,  Ranzini^  Paseo  de  Col6n  8  and  Dormitorio 
de  San  Francisco  5  (PL  F,  10),  with  view  of  the  harbour ;  Hdt.-ReUaurant 
de  la  Marina^  Plaza  de  Palacio  10;  both  well  spoken  of .  —  Pentiona.  Mme.  de 
Bergue,  Bambla  Cataluna  79  (PL  I;  G.  5, 1)1  Hits  Bendir^  Paseo  de  Gracia  110 
(PL  I;  G,  5,  7);  Mme.  Diefenbach,  Calle  Casanovas  30  (PL  I;  B,  6)1  Mme. 
Fabert^  Calle  Consejo  de  Ciento  829  (PL  I ;  G-I,  6) ;  Mme.  Loitis,  Calle  Union? 
(6  p.);  SeShra  Coltibi^  Calle  Pelayo  66. 

Beatauvants  (comp.  p.  zzv).  M  most  of  the  hotels  and  undernamed 
caf^s.  Also:  *Reetaurant  de  Frcmeia  (JiuHn),  Plaza  Beal  12,  d^j.  from  4, 
D.  from  5p. ;  *The  Criterion  (English),  Rambla  de  Santa  M<5nica;  "Ca/i 
Miramar  (p.  248),  on  the  Monljuich,  with  small  rooms  but  fine  view,  ♦Cc/ii- 
RettauratU  del  Tibiddbo,  see  p.  247.  In  summer  there  are  caf^s-restaursnts 
at  the  BeOos  de  Mar  (p.  232). 

Oervecerias  (comp.  p.  xxvi),  all  with  Bavarian  beer.  '^Reslaurcmi  0am- 
brinuMy  Bambla  Santa  Sldnica  29,  near  the  harbour;  Restaurant  de  Munich^ 
Calle  Fontanella  6,  by  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna.  Native  beer  at  the  Reetaurant 
Lion  d"Or,  Plaza  d^l  Teatro  6,  by  the  Teatro  Principal  (PL  F,  9);  Cerveceria 
Moritt  (German),  Calle  Sepulveda  201  (PL  E,  F,  7). 

Oafes  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  *Maiton  Dorie^  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Plaza 
de  Cataluna  (PL  G,  8);'  JTovedadee,  Paseo  de  Gracia  (PL  G,  7;  right),  with 
large  billiard-rooms  where  a  great  deal  of  betting  goes  on  in  the  evening, 
music  5-7  &  9-11;  Alhanibra^  Paseo  de  Gracia  (left).  —  In  the  Bambla  del 
Centro  (PL  F,  9;  p.  236),  named  as  we  ascend  from  the  harbour:  on  the 
left,  Condaly  Lieeo  (in  the  Teatro  del  Liceo);  on  the  right,  *Buito  (with 
restaurant  and  a  second  entrance  in  the  Plaza  Beal),  ** GotUinentdt  (see  above). 
—  Universidad,  Plaza  de  la  Universidad  (PL  F,  7). 

OahB  iCochetdePlaza^  Carruajee;  a  bargain  should  be  made  before  entering). 
There  are  three  zones.  The  following  is  the  tariflf  within  the  Fibst  Zonb, 
which  extends  on  the  S.  to  Miramar  (PL  E,  10),  on  the  W.  to  the  intersection 
of  the  Granvia  Diagonal  with  the  Paseo  de  Gracia  (PL  I;  G,  5),  and  on  the  N.E. 


1-2  pers.  {  3  pers.  |  4  pers. 


to  the  Calle  de  la  Marina  (PL  I;  K,  7-10):  — 

Cab  with  one  horae,  per  drive  ....        1      p.       1V«  P-     ^V*  P« 
„        „        „         »    ,  per  hour  ....        2      „        21/2  »      JA  „ 
Cab  with  two  horses,  per  drive     ...        2      „        2      „      2      „ 
«        »        »         «      ,  per  hour      .     .     .         31/2  «        81/2  „      81/2  „ 
For  the  Second  and  Thibd  Zones  the  tariff  by  time  is  alone  in  use 
(3,  3V2i  or  4  p.,  with  two  horses  6  p.).   If  the  cab  is  dismissed  in  the  third 
zone  (i.e.  to  the  N.  of  the  Calle  San  Pedro  del  Taulat,  PL  I,  M,  8,9,  or  to 
the  W.  of  the  Plaza  Josepets  at  Gracia,  PL  I,  G,  H,  3)  the  driver  is  entitled 
to  1  or  IV2  p.  as  return-fare. 

Fares   at  night  (11-7)  are  about  50  per  cent  higher.  —  An  extra  fare 
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of  50  c.  is  diavged  for  drives  to  Bxiilway  Statiom  and  SUanU>oat  Quayt,  — 
Loggaee  up  to  66  lbs.  is  reckoned  as  1  person. 

Tramways  (Tranvias;  electric  ^  fare  10  c;  16  c.  to  the  suburbs).  The 
following  lines  are  the  most  important  for  strangers. 

1.  Circular  Line  ((Hretmvalacidn)  round  the  old  town;  some  cars  only- 
go  half-way  round,  returning  direct  by  the  Rambla  (p.  236).  —  2  (also 
with  a  somewhat  circular  route).  From  the  Plaza  Tefvin  (PI.  I :  H,  I.  7), 
via  the  Calle  de  las  Cortes  (PI.  I:  H,  G.  7),  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna,  the  Bambla, 
and  the  Paseo  de  Col6n  (PI.  F,  G,  10^  p.  285),  to  the  Fa$eo  de  San  Juan 
(PI.  H,  8).  —  3.  From  the  Rambla  de  CataltAa  (PI.  G,  7:  p.  237)  rift  the 
Rambla  and  the  Paseo  de  Col6n  (PI.  F,  G,  10;  p.  235)  to  Barceloneta  (PI.  I, 
H,  10,  11  *,  p.  246),  as  far  as  the  sea-baths  (p.  232).  —  4.  From  the  Mercado 
de  San  Antonio  (PI.  B,  8)  to  Barceloneta. 

5.  To  Gkacia.  a.  Vi&  the  Bambla  and  the  Paseo  de  Qraeia  (PI.  F,  10, 
9,  8;  PI.  I,  G,8-5),  to  the  PUza  Josepets  (PI.  I;  G,  H,  3)  and  the  Plara 
Bonanova  (PJ.  I,  F,  1 ;  junction  for  the  cable-railway  to  the  Tibiddbo^  p.  247), 
and  on  to  Sarrid  (PI.  I;  G,  D,  1)  and  ValMdrera  (p.  247).  —  b.  From  the 
Plaza  Santa  Ana  (PI.  G,  8)  through  the  Galle  Lawria  (PI.  I ;  H,  7,  6)  or  Calle 
Bruehy  with  a  branch-line  to  the  Plaza  de  Royira. 

Otubs  Srbubban  Links.  From  the  Bambla  de  Catalnna  (PI.  G,  7)  to 
Las  Corts  (PI.  I:  B,  0,  3, 4).  —  From  the  Galle  del  Hospital  (PI.  F,  8)  to 
Sans  (PI  I;  B,5,  6).  —  From  the  Plaza  de  Palacio  (PI.  H,  9,  lOj  p.  248) 

Sast  the  E.  cemetery  (p.  246)  to  Pueblo  Nuevo  (PI.  I;  M,  10).  —  From  the 
alle  del  Comercio  (PI  H,  9)  to  San  Martin  de  ProveneaU  (PI.  I  \  L-N,  6)  and 
Badalona.  —  From  the  Plaza  de  Urquinaona  (PI.  G,  8)  to  San  AndrU  (comp. 
PI.  I;  N,  5).  —  From  the  Plaza  de  Urquinaona  to  Can^  del  Arpa  (PI.  I:  L, 
H,  5)  and  Horta  (PI.  M,  1).  —  From  the  Plaza  de  Oataluna  (PI.  G,  8)  to  the 
suburbs  mentioned  on  p. 247.  Stations:  Calle  de  Proventa  (PI.  I;  F,  G,  6). 
Qrada  (PI.  I;  F,  3),  San  Gervwio^  Bonanova  (Tibidabo,  see  above),  Sarria 
(PI.  I;  D,  1);  every  10  min.  from  7.30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  after  that  every  Vs  br.  5 
fare^  to  San  Gervasio  15,  10  c,  to  Bonanova  25,  15  c,  to  Sarrii  80,  20  c. 

The  Post  Office  iCorreo,  PI.  F,  8*,  comp.  p.  xxlii),  Plaza  Urquinaona  9, 
is  open  for  ^poste  restante^  business  and  delivery  of  registered  letters 
8-lOm  2.30-6,  and  8-9;  for  the  desoatch  of  registered  letters  6-9,  2.30-6, 
and  8-9;  for  money-order  business  10-12  and  3-0.45;  for  the  despatch  of 
registered  letters  to  foreign  countries  9-11.30.  2-5.  and  6-9;  for  money- 
order  business  with  foreign  countries  10-12  and  d.30-6.30.  —  Telegraph  Offiee 
(Teligrafo;  PI.  F,  7),  Bonda  Universidad  17-19.  Branch  Office,  Plaza  del 
Teatro  1  (PI.  F,  9),  middle  floor. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  zzx;  performances  usually  only  Sept. -May).  The 
most  important  are:  *Gran  Teatro  del  Lieeo  (PI.  F,  9),  Bambla  del  Centro, 
with  room  for  3600  persons.  Italian  operas;  prices  as  in  the  Teatro  Beal 
of  Madrid  (p.  55).  —  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  F,  9),  Plaza  del  Teatro ;  2000  seats. 
Dramas,  comedies,  and  ballets.  —  Teatro  Catald  (Bomea),  Calle  del  Hospital 
(PI.  F,  8),  for  pieces  in  the  Catalan  tongue.  --  Teatro  Novedadu  (PI.  GF,  7). 

Bull  Bings  {Plaza  de  Torot;  comp.  p.  zzxi)  in  Barceloneta  (PI.  H,  10), 
with  14,500  places,  and  in  Hostafranchs  (PI.  I;  C,  7),  corner  of  Galle  de  las 
Cortes  and  Calle  de  Tarragona,  with  16,500  places  (burnt  in  1907),  season 
Mareh  till  October. 

Basque  Ball  Games  (Juego*  de  I^lota;  comp.  p.  xxziv;  generally  on  Sun. 
afternoon)  in  the  Front6n  Condal.  Calle  del  Boselldn,  cor.  of  the  Calle  de 
Balmes  (PI.  F,  5,  6). 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxviii).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo 
(p.  236),  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna  (p.  237),  and  the  Bamblas  (p.  236),  also  in 
the  Calle  de  Escudillers  (p.  236)  and  the  Boquerfa  (p.  236).  Among  the 
chief  local  manufactures  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  point  lace  (pwUat) 
and  blond  lace  (bUmdae)^  and  pottery  (to  be  had  at  the  Fayane  Catald, 
Calle  de  las  Cortes  615,  PI.  I,  G,  7).  —  Swords,  knives,  and  inlaid  work  of 
Toledo  (oxydized  steel  damascened  with  gold):  Ju.  Berittain^  cor.  of 
Rambla  del  Centro  and  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo ;  Ed.  Schilling.,  Calle  de 
«ernando  Septimo  23.   —   Fans,   castanets,  tambourines:    Clapie  Jb   Co.^ 
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CaUe  de  Fernando  Septimo  14-16.  —  Tasteful  objeeta  in  gold  and  aUrer, 
such  as  the  arraeadat  or  Gatalonlan  earringa,  in  the  Oalle  de  la  Platerfa^ 
silver  purses:  fl'a»*«»f»«/«r,  Pasige  del  Or^dlto  1  (PI.  G,  9).  —  *  Articles 
de  voyage^  goloshes,  etc.:  MiUler  Htrmanot^  Bambla  del  Centro  12.  — 
Stationery :  Baxtxr  Comereialj  Plasa  Beal  4  \  A,  SctnpotUy  Bambla  de  Ganaletas  8, 
near  the  Hot.  Continental.  Both  shopa  also  sell  photographs;  photographic 
materials  may  be  had  at  the  last-named  and  from  Berrent  y  SovU.QtW^ 
de  Fernando  Septimo  32.  —  Watch-makers:  C.  Mawer  Jt  Co..  WO^rU^ 
Calle  de  Escudillers  62  &  80.  —  Opticiana :  Font^  Bambla  del  Centro  17 ;  O'onzer, 
Plaza  Santa  Ana  17.  —  Preserved  meats,  confectionery:  Fortunjf  Hermanot 
(French  spoken),  Galle  Hospital  32  (PI.  F,  B>)\  Parent  Hermanosy  Bambla  del 
Centro  36 ;  LUbre^  cor.  of  the  Bambla  and  Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo. 

Bookaellara.  Libreria  NaeUmal  y  Extrcmjera  (Schneider),  Bambla  de 
Cataluna  72  (PI.  G,  7),  information  willingly  given  to  atrangera-,  LibreHa 
Franeesa^  Bambla  del  Centro  8  (with  foreign  newspapers). 

Banks.  Cridit  LyotmaUy  Bambla  del  Centro  28  and  Plaea  Urquinaona  8; 
Banco  de  Barc^ona^  Banco  de  EepcMa,  Bambla  de  Santa  Mdnica  37;  0.  Feterty 
Calle  de  Fontanella  14  (PL  G,  8);  Banco  Alemdn  TraniOtldnHcOy  Plaza  de 
Cataluna  19.  —  Honey  Changers  ((7am&i<f(W  de  Moneda;  comp.  p.  zii):  at 
the    banks,  and  J.  Maream  Rof  y  Mjos,    Bambla  de  Canaletaa  2. 

Baths  (Balios;  unpretending  as  elsewhere  in  Spain):  Paaaje  dela  Pas 3 
(IV2  P-)i  Calle  de  Gaspe  7,  Calle  de  Arag5n  276  (PI.  G.  7),  etc.  In  aumwer 
(end  of  June  to  mid-Sept.)  warm  and  cold  aea-water  baths  (51  c,  bathing 
dreas  25  c.)  may  be  had  at  the  BcMot  de  Mar^  Barceloneta  (PI.  G,  H,  11; 
steamer  across,  see  p.  235),  and  at  Zoraya%  opposite. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Chutaw  BatlUy  Calle  de  Mallorca  2863  Dr.  Benet  y  Barrio*^ 
Bambla  de  Cataluna  40;  Dr.  Cardenaly  Paaaje  Mercador (surgeon);  Dr.  Collet, 
Calle  Arag6n  317  (hydropathist);  Dr.  Kanpp,  Bambla  de  ()ataluna  "(7. 
Homeopathic :  Dr.  Badia,  Bonda  de  San  Pedro  18.  —  Oculists.  Dr.  Biada, 
Galle  Claris  16;  M.  Menacho,  Paseo  de  Gracia62.  —  Dentists.  Dr.WitliaaUy 
Dr.  Montgomery y  Bambla  de  Cataluna  15  and  18;  Oaiuery  Bonda  San 
Antonio  102. 

Ohemists  (Farmaciat).  Oenoviy  Bambla  del  Centro  3;  Fortuny,  Puerta 
Feriasa  1.  cor.  of  the  Bambla;  Trenard  (apeaka  French),  Calle  de  las 
Cortea  296;  Boatella,  Bambla  del  Centro  27;  Morello,  Puerta  del  Angel  21.  — 
Protestant  Hospital  (En/ermeria  Evangilica),  at  Gracia,  Calle  Cameliaa  21 
(PL  I,  8). 

Oonsnlates.  British  Consul -General,  J.  F.  Bobertti  Bambla  de  las 
Florea  37;  Vice-Conaul,  O.  R.  Smither.  —  American  ConsxQ-General,  B,  H. 
Ridgelyy  Paseo  de  Gracia  30;  Vice-Conaul,  H.  E.  Rider. 

Lloyd's  Agents.  MacAndrews  A  Co.^  Plaza  de  Palacio  (Porticos  de 
Xifr^)  16. 

English  Ohnroh  (Bt.  George),  Calle  Bosellon  200;  services  at  8  dk  11  a.m. 
and  8.30 p.m . ;  chaplain,  Rev.  R.  W.  Thornton,  M.A.,  Calle  Bruch  93.  —  Seamen's 
Institute,  Bambla  Santa  M5nica  (entr.  by  Passye  del  Comercio). 

Popular  Festivals.  The  Carnival  is  celebrated  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  large  towns ;  masked  balls  are  held  at  the  Liceo  Theatre  and 
masked  processions  in  the  Paseo  de  Gracia  (p.  238).  The  laat  day  is  Ash 
Wednesday  (Miircoke  de  Cenita),  when  there  ie  a  procession  of  penitents, 
atarting  from  the  cathedral,  and  popular  festivals  outside  the  town,  prin- 
cipally on  the  slopes  of  the  Hon^uich  fp.  246).  —  On  the  day  before  Pabn 
Sunday  a  great  palm  fair  (comp.  p.  318)  is  held  in  the  Plaza  de  Cataluna; 
on  Sunday  the  branches  are  consecrated  and  fastened  to  the  balconies.  — 
On  the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week  the  ringing  of  bells  and  nearly 
all  wheeled  traffic  are  stopped.  Mourning  ia  worn  (the  women  in  ^mantones* 
or  mourning-veils).  At  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  the  Besurrection  is  hailed 
with  bell-ringing  and  general  noise.  A  large  lamb  fair  is  held  in  the 
Paseo  de  San  Juan  (PL  H,  6^).  —  April  23rd.  Fite  of  St.  George,  in  his 
chapel  (p.  242),  with  a  fair  for  flowers  in  the  Audiencia  and  for  toys  in 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n.  —  On  the  first  Sun.  in  May,  in  the  Sala  de 
Contrataciones  of  the  Loiija  (p.  243),  are  held  the  ao-called  Jochs  Floral*, 
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or  Floral  Oamesy  a  seriea  of  poetic  contests,  for  which  the  prize,  after  the 
Proven(al  fashion,  is  an  artificial  flower  or  the  title  *Mestre  en  Gay  Saher' 
(Master  of  the  Oajr  Science).  These  contests  were  founded  hy  John  I.  of 
Aragdn  in  1393  for  the  encouragement  of  Catalan  poetry,  and  were  resus- 
citated in  1849.  —  On  Corpus  Chritti  Day  there  is  a  great  procession  ft'om 
the  Cathedral  round  part  of  the  old  city.  —  The  fStes  of  St.  John  (Verhena 
de  San  Juan,  June  2drd-24th)  and  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29tb)  are 
celebrated  by  bonfires  in  the  Paseo  de  San  Juan  and  other  wide  streets. 
—  On  Sent.  24th  (Mercedes)  is  celebrated  the  Fiesta  Mayor^  a  general  holi- 
day. —  On  the  Day  of  All  Saints  and  the  Day  of  All  Souls  (Nov.  Ist 
and  2nd)  the  cemeteries  are  visited  and  the  graves  decked  with  flowers, 
while  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  marchpane  (paneeilios)^  roasted 
chestnuts,  and  new  wine.  —  On  St.  Thomas's  Day  (Dec.  21st)  is  held  the 
annual  F<Ur  of  Barcelona,  frequented  by  peasants,  who  sell  turkeys  (pavos) 
and  other  poultry  for  Christmas  in  the  Rambla  de  CataluSa  and  the  Paseo 
de  la  Indnstria. 

Chief  AttraettoBB  (lVs*2  days).  Ist  Day.  Walk  from  the  Columbus 
Monument  (p.  235)  up  the  Rambla  to  the  Plata  Real  (p.  238);  through  the 
Calle  de  Fernando  Septimo  to  the  J^asa  de  la  Constitueidn^  with  the  Andiencia 
ip.^7)i  Cathedral  (p.  238).  Afternoon:  Through  the  Calle  de  la  Princesa 
to  the  Pari  (p.  244)*,  PiOaeio  de  Bellas  Artes  (p.  245) ;  Plata  de  Palacio 
(p.  248) }  Santa  Maria  del  Mar  (p.  243).  —  2Dd  Day.  Along  the  Bambla  to 
the  Pkua  de  CatahMa  (p.  237);  Paseo  de  Gracia  (p.  238).  Excursion  to 
the  TibidtOto  (p.  247)  or  the  Montjuich  (p.  246). 

Barcelona^  the  capital  of  the  old  Principado  de  Cataluna,  and 
now  seat  of  the  Captain-General  of  Catalonia,  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a 
nniyersity,  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Rome,  in  an  undulating  plain, 
which  slopes  gradually  up  from  the  shore  to  the  range  of  the  Tibi- 
dabo  on  the  N.W.  (p.  247)  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Montanas  Malas  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Montjuich  (p.  246).  The 
Tibidabo  and  the  Monta&as  Malas  are  separated  by  the  intersecting 
vaUey  of  the  Besdt;  to  the  S.  of  the  Monljuich,  in  a  spacious  valley, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Llohregat  Barcelona  is  the  most  important 
commercial  and  industrial  town  in  Spain  and  has  a  population  of 
630,000.  Around  the  town  proper  lie  the  incorporated  suburbs  of 
Sans  (with  cotton-mills,  flour-mills,  chocolate-works,  and  chemical 
factories).  Las  Corts,  [San  Gervasio,  Gracia  (with  their  country- 
houses  and  gardens) ,  San  Martin  de  Provensals,  and  San  Andris 
de  Palomar  (with  machine  factories,  iron  foundries,  silk-mills, 
dyeworks,  etc.).  Farther  out  the  plain  is  dotted  with  villages, 
country-houses,  farms,  and  churches.  The  combination  of  huge 
factories  and  lofty,  smoking  chimneys  with  the  carefully  cultivated 
semi  -  tropical  environs  and  the  picturesque  mountain-background 
forms  a  very  striking  picture.  Even  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  today  the  modern  traveller  vrill  probably  agree  with  Don  Quixote 
(II,  72),  when  he  describes  Barcelona  as  ^unique  both  in  beauty 
and  situation'. 

Old  Babcblona  forms  a  kind  of  irregular  hexagon,  the  S.E.  side 
of  which  is  bounded  by  the  harbour.  The  streets,  with  their  hand- 
some balconied  houses,  are  always  animated,  especially  the  Rambla, 
which  divides  the  old  city  into  two  unequal  parts.  On  its  highest 
point,  the  so-called  Monte  Taber  (60  ft.) ,  stands  the  cathedral. 
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There  are  no  large  squares.  The  place  of  the  old  city-walls  is  now 
taken  by  wide  boulevards.  To  the  S.E.  and  N.W.  these  are  known 
as  'rondas^;  to  the  N.E.  they  combine,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sal6n  de  San  Juan  and  the  Paseo  de  la  Industria,  with  the  park.  — 
The  Nbw  Qtjabtbrs  or  Ensanche  (extensions)  have  wide,  regular 
streets  with  avenues  of  plane-trees  and  magnificent  modern  build- 
ings adorned  with  marble,  and  are  very  handsome  but  devoid  of 
interest. 

The  Climate  of  Barcelona  (oomp.  p.  xxxv)  is  singularly  pleasant ; 
the  summer  is  not  too  warm  (^maximum  92^  Fahr.),  while  in  winter 
snow  is  a  great  rarity.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  Llevant,  or 
rain-bringing  E.  wind;  the  Qargal,  or  N.E.  wind,  which  blows 
mainly  in  spring  and  is  also  moist;  the  S.W.  Lthtcht  (Ital.  Libeeeo^ 
the  Libyan  wind*,  Catalan,  Lleveig  or  Qarfrf)^  from  Africa,  which 
betokens  clear  weather  and  prevails  most  of  the  summer ;  and  the 
dry  Mestfoly  or  N.W.  wind,  the  harbinger  of  winter. 

The  History  of  Barcelona  coincides  with  that  of  Catalonia  (p.  231). 
The  old  Iberian  name  of  the  city  (Barcino)  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  con- 
nected with  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  Carthaginian.  By  Aagustus  it  was  raised, 
under  the  name  of  JuUa  Faventia  (afterwards  Auguita  and  IHa)^  to  the  rank 
of  a  B>oman  colony;  and  in  the  2nd  cent,  it  attained  to  considerable  import- 
ance, rivalling  Tarraco  (p.  264)  and  quite  eclipsing  Emporise  (p.  233).  The 
Roman  town  occupied  the  oval  hill  now  crowned  by  the  cathedral.  Con* 
siderable  remains  bf  its  walls  and  gates  may  still  be  seen  between  the 
Plaza  del  Regomir,  the  Calle  de  Avind  (PL  G,  9),  the  Plaza  del  Angel 
(p.  243),  and  the  steps  in  front  of  the  cathedral  (p.  336).  Bareinona  grew 
and  flourished  under  the  Visigoths,  who  twice  (4l5  and  531)  made  it  their 
temporary  capital  (comp.  p.  128).  Church-councils  were  held  here  in  540  and 
599.  The  Moors  captured  Barjahma  in  713,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  801. 
From  874  onwards  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  (p.  221).  During* 
this  period  and  afterwards,  when  Catalonia  was  united  with  Aragdn,  Bar- 
celona rivalled  Genoa  and  Venice  as  one  of  the  three  great  trading  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean.  *She  divided  with  them  the  lucrative  commerce 
with  Alexandria  \  and  her  port,  thronged  with  foreigners  from  every  nation, 
became  a  principal  emporium  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  spices,  drugs, 
perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities  of  the  East,  whence  they  were 
diffused  over  the  interior  of  Spain  and  the  European  Continent*  (JV-etcoU). 
Its  Contuiado  del  Mar^  or  code  of  maritime  law,  with  which  it  was  in- 
vested in  1258  by  James  I.  of  Arag<Sn,  became,  under  the  name  of  ^Cddigo 
de  las  Costumbres  Marftimas  de  Barcelona",  as  authoritative  in  mediaeval 
Europe  as  the  Rhodian  laws  were  in  antiquity.  The  union  with  Castile, 
and  still  more  the  great  discoveries  of  the  15th  cent,  were  serious  blows 
to  its  commercial  supremacy.  Barcelona  natur^ly  laid  the  blame  for  its 
decline  on  the  policy  of  the  ^Spanish'  government,  and  in  1640  it  attempted 
to  transfer  its  allegiance  to  France  (p.  221).  But  on  Oct.  12th,  1652,  after 
a  brave  defence  of  one  year's  duration,  it  was  forced  to  capitulate.  In 
the  Spanish  War  of  Succession  (p.  221)  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Arch- 
duke Charles,  from  whom  it  hoped  to  receive  increased  privileges,  and 
it  again  proved  its  heroism  by  resisting  a  French  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  from  July  to  Sept.,  1714.  At  the  storming  of  the  city  a  great 
part  was  destroyed.  The  Bourbon  dynasty  built  the  citadel  (begun  in  1715) 
and  the  hated  walls,  which  were  all  tfie  more  intolerable  because  the  city 
was  rapidly  growing  in  industrial  importance.  The  whole  history  of 
Barcelona  since  then  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  revolts ,  street-fights, 
and  bombardments,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the 
hampering  fortifications.  The  desired  liberty,  however,  was  not  attained 
till  i860.  —  In  no  town  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  flows  a  more  vigorous 
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and  cheerful  tide  of  life;  and  none  makes  so  cosmopolitan  an  impression. 
The  people^s  appreciation  of  music  recalls  Italy  and  Germany. 

*'Tbe  architectural  history  of  Barcelona  is  much  more  complete,  whilst 
its  buildings  are  more  numerous,  than  those  of  any  of  our  own  old  cities, 
of  -which  it  is  in  some  sort  the  rival . . .  The  architecture  of  Gataluna 
had  many  peculiarities,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
when  most  of  the  great  buildings  of  Barcelona  were  being  erected,  they 
were  so  marked  as  to  justify  me,  I  think,  in  calling  the  style  as  completely 
and  exclusively  national  or  provincial,  as,  to  take  a  contemporary  English 
example,  was  our  own  Norfolk  middle-pointed.  The  examination  of  them 
will,  therefore,  have  much  more  value  and  interest  than  that  of  even 
grander  buildings  erected  in  a  style  transplanted  from  another  country, 
Bucli  as  we  see  at  Burgos  and  Toledo  ^  and  beside  this,  there  was  one 
great  problem  which  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  Catalan  architects  satis- 
factorily solved  —  the  erection  of  churches  of  enormous  and  almost  un- 
equalled internal  width'  (Street). 


a.  The  Harbour.  The  Bambla  and  its  Side  Streets.  . 
The  Puerto  or  Harboui^CPl.  I;  F,  G,  10,  11)  has  an  area  of 
306  acres,  including  the  AnU-Puerto;  it  is  thus  larger  than  the  three 
harbours  of  Marseilles  all  put  together,  but  considerably  smaller  than 
that  of  Genoa.  Its  main  axis  is  about  1  M.  in  length ;  the  width  of 
the  entrance  (to  the  S.)  is  305  yds. ;  the  depth  is  25-50  ft.  The 
harbour  has  been  in  course  of  extension  for  several  years,  and  large 
docks  are  under  construction.  Almost  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  Spain  passes  through  Barcelona.  The  two  long 
Mudlea,  or  moles  (1390  yds.  and  700  yds.  in  length),  afford  a 
pleasant  promenade.  —  Harbour  steamers  (Vopores  OmnUms;  10  c.) 
ply  between  the  Embarcadero  de  la  Paz  and  Barceloneta  (p.  246). 

Along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  harbour  stretches  the  *Pasbo  ub 
Col6n  (pi.  F,  G,  10),  a  quay  140  ft.  wide  and  planted  with  palms. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  coffin-shaped  Montjuich  (p.  246) 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  lofty  Deposito  Gomercial  (p.  243)  and 
Barceloneta  (p.  246)  on  the  other.  At  its  N.E.  end  stands  a  mon- 
ument, by  Mestres  and  Vallmitjana  (1883),  to  Antonio  Ldpet^  Mar- 
qxUa  de  ComiUas^  a  noted  ship-owner  and  encourager  of  navigation, 
whence  the  Paseo  de  Isabel  Segunda  leads  to  the  Plaza  de  Palacio 
(p.  243).  The  Plaza  de  Antonio  L6pez  is  flanked  on  one  side  by 
old  arcades  (Arcoa  de  lo8  Encantes).  No.^  33  in  the  Paseo  de  Gol6n 
is  marked  by  a  bust  as  the  residence  of  Gervantes  (?).  Farther  to 
the  S.  W.  is  the  small  Plaza  del  Duque  Medinaceli  (PI.  G,  10 ;  right), 
with  flower-beds  and  a  statue  of  Oalceran  Marquet^  a  Catalan  admiral, 
erected  in  1851. 

The  Columbus  Promenade  ends  fittingly  in  the  Plaza  bb  la  Paz, 
at  the  Monumento  &  CoI6n  (PL  F,  10),  which  is  200  ft.  high  and 
was  erected  in  1882-88  from  a  design  by  the  architect  Cayetano 
Buhigas.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  surrounded  by  eight  bronze  lions 
and  adorned  with  bronze  reliefs  of  scenes  ttom  the  life  of  Columbus, 
by  Jo8i  iMmona  and  Ant,  Vilanovaj  medallions  of  his  patrons,  and 
lUegorlcal  figures  of  Catalonia,  Arag6n,  Leon,  and  Castile,  by  Car- 
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boneUy  Carcassd,  Oamot^  and  Raf,  AtchS,  On  tMs  base  rises  a  lofty 
iron  colnmn,  supporting  a  large  gilded  baU  on  which  stands  a  colossal 
statue  of  Columbus  (23  ft.  high),  by  Raf.  AtehS.  In  the  interior  a 
lift  ascends  to  the  ball  (1-2  pers.  2  p.,  3  pers.  2  p.  40  c). 

The  Columbus  Monument  stands  opposite  the  S.  end  of  the 
*BambIa  (PI.  F,  G,  10-8;  comp.  p.  233),  the  imposing  main  street 
of  the  old  town,  which  is  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  plane-trees  and 
extends  from  the  harbour  to  the  Plaza  de  Catalufia,  a  distance  of  nearly 
3/4  M.  The  street  resembles  the  Paris  boulevards,  and  like  them  its 
different  sections  bear  different  names. 

The  Rambla  db  Santa  M6nioa  (PI.  F,  10,  9),  as  the  first  part  of 
the  street  is  named ,  contains  (to  the  right)  the  large  Batik  of  Bar- 
celona and  (to  the  left)  the  Cuartel  de  AtarazaneUj  a  large  barrack 
originally  built  by  Jaime  el  Conquistador  as  a  fortress. 

The  most  animated  part  of  the  street  is  the  Rambla  del  Cbntro 
(PL  F,  9).  To  the  left  stands  the  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  F,  9 ;  p.  231). 
In  the  Calle  del  Conde  del  Asalto,  which  diverges  to  the  left,  at  the 
Credit  Lyonuais,  is  the  Casa  Oiiell  (comp.  p.  247),  a  bizarre  spe- 
cimen of  modern  architecture. 

Opposite  the  Teatro  Principal  begins  the  CaUe  de  EseudiUers  (PI.  F, 
G,  9  J  p.  231),  one.of  the  liveliest  business-streets  of  the  city.  Higher 
up,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  Pasaje  Bacardi  and  the  short  Calle  de 
Col6n,  leading  to  the  Plaza  Real  (PI.  F,  9),  a  square,  planted  with 
palms  and  surrounded  with  arcades,  recalling  the  Palais  Royal  at 
Paris.  —  Two  passages  lead  to  the  N.W.  from  the  Plaza  Real  to  the 
narrow  CaUe  de  Fernando  Septimo  (PL  F,  G,  9),  which  ascends  gently 
from  the  Rambla  del  Centre  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucifin  (p.  242). 
It  contains  some  of  the  most  elegant  shops  in  the  city  and  is  a  fa- 
vourite promenade  on  winter-evenings. 

Farther  to  the  N.  in  the  Rambla  del  Centre  stands  the  Teatro  del 
Liceo  (PL  F,  9;  p.  231).  Here  diverges  to  the  left  the  CaUe  de  San 
Pablo  (PL  F,  E,  9),  leading  to  Ban  Pablo  del  Campo  (PL  E,  9), 
one  of  the  oldest  parish  churches  in  Barcelona,  erected  in  914  by 
Count  Wilfred  II.  outside  the  town  (hence  *del  campo')  for  a  Be- 
nedictine convent.  It  was  restored  by  Ouiberto  Qviiardo  in  1117 
(p.  xlv).  The  round  window  in  the  facade  is  a  later  interpolation. 
On  the  portal  are  the  symbols  of  SS.  John  and  Matthew  (p.  Ivi)  j 
above  is  a  hand  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  The  interior  is 
generally  accessible  only  through  the  house  No.  99  (gratuity).  The 
nave  and  transept  are  covered  with  barrel-vaulting.  Above  the 
crossing  rises  an  octagonal  cupola.  The  £.  end  has  three  apses. 
The  Cloisters^  to  the  S.E.  of  the  church,  with  cusped  arches  in  the 
Saracenic  style,  rich  capitals,  and  coupled  shafts,  are  at  present 
under  restoration. 

The  Rambla  del  Centro  ends  at  the  Llano  db  la  BoQUB&fA 
(PL  F,  9),  where  the  CaUe  del  Hospital  diverges  to  the  left.  In  the 
latter,  to  the  left,  a  little  way  back  from  the  street,  is  the  church  of 
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8an  Agtut-Cn  (PI.  F,  9),  a  baroq[ae  l)uilding  with  a  fine  apse,  erected 
l>y  Pedro  Bertrin  in  1728-50  and  injured  by  Are  in  1835.  In  one 
of  the  side-chapels  (as  in  other  churches  of  the  city)  is  a  highly 
revered  and  extraordinarily  ugly  image  of  the  Saviour.  v 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  Llano  de  la  Boquerf a ,  opposite  the  Galle 
de  San  Pablo,  diverge  the  Galle  del  Oardeual  Casafias  and  the  Galle 
de  la  Boquerfa,  with  its  curious  shops,  both  leading  to  the  Plaza  del 
Beato  Oriol,  Here,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa 
Xaria  del  Pino  XPi*  ^i  9),  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  structure  and  consecrated  in  1453.  It  derives  its  name 
from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  pine- 
tree.  The  interior  (p.  xlviii)  consists  of  a  huge  nave  destitute  of 
aisles ;  it  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  series  of  chapels  and  ends  in 
a  heptagonal  apse.  In  the  W.  facade  is  a  l&rge  rose- window.  The 
stained-glass  windows  are  handsome.  In  the  third  side-chapel  to 
the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Antonio  Viladomat  (1678-1755),  the  Bar- 
celonian  painter.   The  Belfry  affords  an  extensive  view. 

The  next  section  of  the  Rambla  is  named  Rambla  San  Jos£ 
(PL  F,  9,  8),  also  known  as  Rambla  de  lai  Floret  from  the  flower - 
market  held  here  every  morning.  To  the  left  are  various  entrances 
to  the  Boquerfa  or  Mercado  de  San  Josi  (PI.  F,  8),  the  chief  covered 
market  of  the  city. 

Farther  on  is  the  Rambla  j>b  Estudios  (PL  G,  8),  where  a 
bird-market  is  held  in  the  morning.  To  the  left ,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Galle  del  Garmen  \  is  the  former  Jesuit  church  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  BeUn  (PL  F,  G,  6) ,  built  in  the  baroque  style  in  1681-1729. 
Here  used  to  be  preserved  the  sword  which  Ignatius  Loyola  laid  on 
the  altar  of  the  Madonna  of  Montserrat  (p.  256).  On  the  same  side 
is  El  Sigloj  a  large  commercial  establishment. 

The  Rambla  ends  at  the  Plasa  de  Cataluiia  (PL  G,  7,  8),  which  is 
planted  with  palms  and  surrounded  by  fine  shops  (p.  231),  and  has 
recently  become  an  important  centre  of  traffic ;  all  the  most  import- 
ant tramway-lines  (p.  231)  either  start  in  this  square  or  pass  through 
it.   To  the  W.  lies  the  smaU  Sarrid  Station  (pp.  229,  247). 

From  the  Plaza  de  Gataluiia  the  Galle  de  Pelayo  and  the  Ronda 
de  la  Universidad  lead  to  the  W.  to  the  University  (PL  I;  F,  7), 
built  by  EKaa  Rogent  in  1863-73.  It  possesses  scientific  collections, 
a  library  (150,000  vols.),  and  a  school  for  architects  and  engineers. 
The  fine  staircase ,  the  aula  (paraninfo) ,  and  various  pictures  by 
AL  Cano  and  other  artists  may  be  mentioned.  The  University  of 
Barcelona  was  transferred  by  Philip  V.  to  Gervera  (p.  250)  in  1717, 
and  not  re-opened  here  till  1842.  A  monument,  designed  by 
M.  Benlliure,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Universidad  in  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  Robert  (d.  1902),  the  leader  of  the  Gatalan  party. 

The  old  Rambla  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  by  the  broad 
Rambla  db  Gatalijna  (PL  G,  7),  which  runs  partly  on  the  covered- 
iu  bed  of  a  stream  and  traverses  the  whole  of  the  Ensanche.   At  its 
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intersection  with  the  Calle  de  las  Cortes  (also  called  the  Gran  Vfa) 
is  a  statue  of  the  Catalan  political  economist  Ouell  (1800-1872; 
PI.  I,  G,  7),  with  various  allegorical  figures,  executed  by  Martorell 
and  Nobas  and  erected  in  1888.  At  the  intersection  of  the  Calle  de 
Valencia  (PI.  I ;  G,  6)  is  a  monument  hy  Vilaseca  (also  erected  in 
1888),  commemorating  JosiAnadmo  Ctewc  (1824-74),  a  Catalan  poet 
and  musician,  and  founder  of  the  well-known  Coros  de  ClavS  (male 
choral  societies). 

Almost  parallel  with  the  Rambla  de  Cataluna,  to  the  E.,  is  the 
•PasbodbGeaoia  (pi.  I ;  G,  7-5),  a  fine  boulevard,  8/^  M.  long  and 
200  ft.  wide,  shaded  by  four  rows  of  plane-trees.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented on  winter-days  (esp.  12-1)  and  summer-evenings.  To  the 
left  is  the  large  CafS  CoUfn  (p.  230).  —  Adjacent,  in  the  Calle  de 
Arag6n,  is  the  church  of  Nuestra  8e9iora  de  la  ConetpeiSh  (PI.  H,  6), 
with  fine  old  cloisters  brought  from  the  old  town  in  1869. 

'To  the  S.E.  of  the  Plaza  de  Catalufia,  near  the  narrow  Plaza  de 
Santa  Ana,  which  leads  towards  the  cathedral,  is  the  Romanesque 
church  of  Banta  Ana  (PI.  G,  8;  entr.  by  29  Calle  de  Santa  Ana), 
built  by  Guillermo  II.  in  1146  and  said  to  have  been  modelled  on 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  originally  a  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  four  rectangular  arms  of  equal  size  and  roofed  with 
barrel-vaulting.  The  W.  aim  was,  however,  subsequently  extended 
by  the  addition  of  two  Gothic  bays  with  quadripartite  vaulting. 
The  two-storied  Cloistera,  with  the  chapter-house,  date  from  the 
14th  century.  On  the  completion  of  tlie  domed  church  which  is 
being  erected  hard  by,  the  old  church  is  to  be  closed  for  divine  ser- 
vice and  preserved  only  a8  a  national  monument. 


b.  The  Cathedral  and  its  Neighbourhood  (Plasa  del  Key,  Flasa 
de  la  ConBtituoi6n). 
The  ♦♦Cathedral  (PI.  G,  9),  dedicated  to  the  Santa  Cruz  and 
called  also  Santa  EuUUia,  in  honour  of  the  tutelar  of  the  city,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  Spanish  Gothic.  It  stands  on  a  site 
originally  occupied  by  a  Roman  temple  and  later  by  a  Moorish 
mosque.  The  earliest  Christian  edifice  here  was  consecrated  in 
1058,  but  the  only  parts  of  it  remaining  are  the  portals  leading  from 
the  cloisters  (p.  240)  to  the  S.W.  transept  and  to  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Lucfa.  The  building  of  the  present  church  was  begun  in  1298 
(p.  xlviii).  The  first  architect  of  importance  engaged  in  the  work 
seems  to  have  been  Jaime  Fabre  of  Palma,  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  who  was  summoned  to  the  office  of  superintendent 
in  1318.  In  1339  the  crypt  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  Santa 
Eulalia.  In  1388  Maestre  Roque  succeeded  Fabre  and  erected  the 
cloisters.  He  was  followed  by  Bartolome  Qual  and  Andrfs  Escuder^ 
the  latter  of  whom  placed  the  keystone  of  the  vaulting  in  po- 
sition in  1448.   The  scale  of  the  building  *is  by  no  means  great, 
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yet  tke  arrangement  of  the  yarions  parts  is  so  good,  the  skill  in 
the  admission  of  light  so  subtle,  and  the  height  and  width  of  the 
nave  so  noble,  that  an  impression  is  always  conveyed  to  the  mind 
that  its  size  is  far  greater  than  it  really  is'  (Street).  The  nave,  whioh 
is  partly  blocked  up  by  the  core,  has  a  small  triforium  over  its  main 
arches ;  the  aisles  are  flanked  by  rows  of  chapels ;  the  transepts  project 
bnt  slightly  beyond  the  main  walls ;  the  £.  end  presents  the  French 
arrangement  of  a  single  apse  sorroiinded  by  an  ambulatory  and 
radiating  chapels.  The  church  is  so  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  ad- 
joining buildings  that  the  only  part  of  the  exterior  freely  exposed 
to  view  is  the  modem  N.W.  facade  (finished  in  1890),  in  the  Plaza  de 
la  Catedral.  This  is  approached  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps.  The 
octagonal  Cimhorio^  above  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  is  modern  also. 
The  two  transeptal  towers,  170  ft.  high,  were  built  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  that  to  the  N.E.  is  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  bells 
(14th  cent.)  common  in  Gatalonian  churches. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Puerto  de  Sanlvo,  or  N.E.  doorway,  in 
the  Gallede  los  Gondes  de  Barcelona,  are  two  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  building  of  the  church  (1298  and  1329).  On  the  pillars  above  these 
are  reliefs  of  the  fight  between  Yilardell  and  the  Dragon.  (According 
to  the  legend  Yilardell  was  a  knight  who  slew  a  monstrous  dragon  let 
loose  upon  the  Ghristians  by  the  Moors.  Thereupon  he  held  his 
sword  aloft,  boasting  of  the  victory,  but  was  instantly  killed  by  some 
drops  of  ttie  poisonous  dragon's  blood  trickling  down  upon  him  from 
the  blade,  ^Dios  castigando  su  vana  gloria'.) 

The*lNTBaioE(p.  xlviii),  which  is  273  ft.  long  and  122  ft.  wide, 
is  very  dark,  but  makes  an  impression  of  great  dignity  and  solemnity, 
especially  by  the  dimensions  of  the  nave  (83  ft.  high  and  42  ft.  wide). 
The  windows,  which  are  unusually  small,  are  filled  with  magnificent 
Stained  Olaas  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  light-effects  at  sunset  are 
very  gorgeous.  Massive  clustered  columns  (20  in  all)  separate  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  (equally  high)  and  the  capilla  mayor  from  the 
ambulatory.  —  On  entering  by  the  Puerta  Mayor ^  or  N.W.  portal,  we 
see  on  the  right  the  large  Gafilla  dei.  Santisimo  Sac&amsnto 
or  DB  San  Olega&io  (also  entered  from  the  cloisters),  which  is 
roofed  with  star -vaulting  and  contains  the  Aldbcuter  Monument  of 
Bishop  Olegariua  (d.  1136),  erected  in  the  17th  century.  The 
paintings  are  by  Ant.  VUadomat  (see  p.  237).  —  The  26  Smallsb 
Ghapels  date  chiefly  from  the  16-17th  centuries.  The  Gapilla  de 
Sau  Glemente  (PI.  1)  contains  the  tasteful  Gothic  Tomb  of  Sancha 
Ximinez  de  Cairera.  Farther  on,  in  the  Gapilla  de  San  Raymuudo 
de  Penyafort  (PI.  2) ,  in  the  middle  of  the  right  aisle ,  is  a  Sarco^ 
phagus  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Raymond,  brought  from  the 
ruined  convent  of  Santa  Gatalina.  —  In  the  ambulatory  is  the  Gapilla 
de  San  Miguel  Arc&ngel  (PI.  3),  containing  the  Monument  of  Bishop 
Berenguer  de  Palou  (d.  1240).  The  Gapilla  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Patrocinio  (PI.  4),  adjoining  the  last,  contains  the  Tomb  of  Bishop 
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Poneio  de  Oualba  (d.  1334;  left).  —  The  Capilla  del  Santo  Oristo 
de  Lepanto  (PI.  5)  contains  the  ^Christ  ofLepaniU)\  whieh  Don  John 
of  Austria  is  said  to  have  carried  in  his  flag-ship  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Oct.  6th,  1571.  The  unusual  attitude  of  the  Saviour  has  given  rise 
to  the  belief  that  the  sacred  image  bent  its  head  to  escape  a  Turkish 
bullet.  —  The  Capilla  de  los  Santos  Inocentes  (PI.  6)  is  adorned  by 
the  handsome  Gothic  Monument  of  Bishop  RanuSn  de  Esealer  (end  of 
the  15th  cent.). 

Navb.  The  Traseoroj  or  N.W.  end  of  the  core,  is  adorned  with 
four  admirable  ^Reliefs  by  Bartolom6  Orddnez  (p.  Ixi)  and  Pedro 
Vitor  of  Saragossa  (1564)f  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Eulalia.  The  sillerfa  is  finely  carved ;  the  lower  row  is  by  Maiids 
Bonafi  (1457),  the  upper  row  and  the  canopies  are  by  Michael  Loker 
(^Loqtter;  148d),  perhaps  a  German  sculptor.  The  painted  coats-of- 
arms  above  the  stalls  recall  the  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  (Toison  de  Oro),  held  here  by  the  Spanish  king,  afterwards 
Emp.  Charles  Y.,  on  March  5th,  1519.  This  brilliant  gathering  was 
attended  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  King  Sigismund  of  Poland, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  numerous  other  gran- 
dees of  Spain  and  nobles  of  Flanders.  The  Episcopal  Throne  dates 
from  the  16th  century. 

The  TaANSBPT  contains  some  beautiful  aranas  or  chandeliers. 
Below  the  organ,  in  the  N.E.  arm,  is  a  colossal  Saracen's  head,  such 
ab  are  common  in  Catalonian  churches. 

The  Capilla  Matob  contains  a  late-Gothic  rotable  of  the  15th 
cent.,  below  which  is  a  Sarcophagus  with  the  remains  of  St.  Se- 
verus.  —  A  flight  of  25  steps  descends  hence  to  the  Cbtpt  (Iglesia 
Soterrdnea),  built  by  Jaime  Fabre  (p.  238)  and  containing  the  Tomb 
of  8t,  Eulalia^  whose  body  was  transferred  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Marfa  del  Mar  (p.  243)  to  this  resting-place  in  1339.  The  beautiAil 
alabaster  shrine  of  lo27  (p.  Ivl)  is  adorned  with  reliefs  firom  the 
life  of  the  saint  and  is  supported  by  ancient  Corinthian  columns. 

The  ^AscBNT  OF  thb  S.W.  Toweb  (adm.,  on  week-days  only,  from  tbe 
interior  of  the  church  near  the  Paerta  San  Severo;  bad  light ^  210  steps; 
gratuity  to  the  attendant  at  the  top)  is  recommended  for  the  excellent  view 
it  affords  of  the  cathedral,  the  cloisters,  and  the  K.E.  tower,  as  well  as 
for  the  noble  prospect  over  the  plain  of  Barcelona,  with  the  Tibidabo  on 
the  K.  and  the  Montjuich  on  the  S. 

On  the  S.W.  the  cathedral  is  adjoined  by  magnificent  Gothic 
^Cloisters  (Claustro)^  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the  interior 
of  the  church  by  the  Puerta  de  San  Severo,  or  from  the  outside  by 
the  Puerta  de  la  Piedad  (S.),  by  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Eulalia  (S.W. \ 
or  through  the  Capilla  de  Santa  LucCa  in  the  N.W.  comer.  The 
building  of  the  cloisters  was  begun  by  Maestre  Roque  (p.  238)  and 
was  finished  in  1448.  Along  the  N.E.  walk  is  a  row  of  chapels, 
placed  back  to  back  with  the  chapels  of  the  S.W.  aisle  of  the  church, 
the  windows  in  the  common  wall  serving  for  both.  The  inner  court 
of  the  cloisters  is  planted  with  palms,  araucarias,  and  medlars.    To 
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the  S.E.  lies  the  Fuente  de  las  OcaSj  a  pond  enlivened  with  geese. 
Adjacent  is  the  PabeUdn  de  San  Jorge  (Fl,  7),  richly  ornamented  and 
containing  an  equestrian  statuette  of  St.  George,  which  serres  as  a 
fountain. 

Vanj  of  the  chapels  have  fine  iron  r^as,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
stalls  and  altars  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  old  frescoes  on  the  walls 
have  faded.  Among  the  tomhstones,  which  date  chiefly  from  the  12-15th 
cent,  are  those  of  AntoMo  TaUander^  surnamed  ifow^JSorrd  (d.  1433),  the 
conrt-fool  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragdn,  and  FrancUco  Duplet  (d.  1463),  a  chor< 
ister  of  the  cathedral,  both  by  the  N.W.  walk.  —  In  the  Sala  Capitdlak 
a  number  of  16 -16th  cent,  pictures  are  stored,  including  a  Pietit,  with 
St.  Jerome  and  the  donor,  by  Bart.  Benmjo  (p.  Ixzzi). 

In  the  Ticinity  of  the  cathedral  are  a  few  interesting  old  buildings. 
To  the  N.E.,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Catedral,  is  the  Canonjia  (canonry), 
dating  from  the  15th  cent. ;  on  the  back  of  the  building,  in  the  Calle 
de  la  Tapinerla,  is  a  mural  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  (16th  cent.}. 
At  No.  21  Calle  Corribia  is  the  Cata  Oremial  de  los  Zapateros  (Shoe- 
makers* Guildhouse),  a  Renaissance  building  of  1546.  To  the  W., 
at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  del  Obispo,  stands  the  Palaoio  Episcopal 
(PL  G,  9),  which  seems  to  have  occupied  this  site  since  926,  though 
rebuilt  in.  1506  and  again  in  the  18th  century.  It  incorporates  some 
Romanesque  remains.    The  lower  part  of  a  gateway  belonging  to  the 
palace ,  in  the  Plaza  Nueva ,  is  of  Roman  workmanship.  —  In  the 
court  of  No.  10  of  the  Calle  del  ParadfSy  which  leads  from  the 
back  of  the  cathedral  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  (p.  242),  are 
immured  three  Corinthian  columns  (60  ft.  high).  These  are  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  portico  of  a  Roman  temple,  which  tradition  de- 
scribes as  dedicated  to  Hercules,  the  mythical  founder  of  Barcelona. 
From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  cathedral  the  short  Bajada  de  Santa 
Clara  descends  to  the  small  and  picturesque  Plaza  del  Rby  (PI.  G, 
9),  formerly  the  central  part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Bar- 
celona and  Kings  of  ATag6n.   On  the  W.  this  plaza  is  bounded  by 
the  Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  de  Arag6n,  a  Gothic  structure 
erected  by  Antonio  Carbonell  for  Charles  Y .  It  encloses  a  quadrangular 
court,  and  the  staircase  is  roofed  in  by  a  beautifully  carved  wooden 
cupola  ('media  naranja').   The  archives  (open  9-1),  on  the  first  floor, 
include  about  four  million  documents.  —  Opposite,  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  (he  square  (No.  16),  is  the  CapiUa  Real  de  Santa  Aguida,  formerly 
the  chapel  of  the  royal  palace  and  now  (since  1879)  containing  the 
Provindal  Maienm.    It  is  an  early-Gothic  structure  of  the  13th 
cent,  and  differs  materially  in  style  from  the  other  churches  of  Bar- 
celona. The  museum  consists  of  a  collection  of  Roman  and  mediaval 
antiquities ,  mosaics,  coins,  medals,  etc    It  is  open  daily,  9-1  (fee 
Vri  P- ;  catalogue  3  p.). . 

Roman  sculptures,  architectural  fragments,  and  inscriptions,  mostly 
found  built  into  the  ancient  walls  of  Barcelona:  716.  Marble  statue  of  a 
matron*,  1162.  Large  mosaic  with  circus  games,  from  tbe  *Palau\  or  an- 
cient palace  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona;  1042-1052.  Portraits  in  relief; 
869,  870.  Sarcophagi ,  with  reliefs  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  and  of  a  lion- 
Basdbkbb's  Spain  and  Portugal.    9rd  Edit.  16 
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hunt.  —  882.  Gilded  wooden  reliquary  from  San  Cugat  del  Vall^s  (p.  247), 
vvitli  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Candidus  (13th  cent.).  —  In 
the  apse :  804'813.  Ten  mutilated  marble  figures  of  Apostles  (16th  cent.), 
from  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Barcelona,  pulled  down  in  1374^  848, 
849.  Altar-piece  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Agueda  (15th  cent).  ~  In  the  Coro  Alto 
is  a  small  ceramic  and  graphic  collection  (Spanish  playing  cards  of  the 
l6tb  cent.). 

The  Calle  del  Obispo,  skirting  the  S.W.  side  of  the  cathedral 
cloisters,  leads  to  the  handsome  Plaza  db  la  Gokstituox6n  (PI.  G,  9 ; 
formerly  Plana  de  San  Jaime),  with  the  Casa  de  la  DipTitaci6n  and 
the  Audienda  to  the  N.W.  and  the  Casa  Gonsistorial  to  the  S.£. 

The  Casa  de  la  Dipataei6n  (PI.  G,  9),  originally  dating  tiom  the 
15th  cent,  and  restored  by  Pedro  Btoy,  partly  -in  the  Renaissance 
style,  in  1698,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  estates  of  Catalonia 
(La  Oeneraiidad  de  Cataluna)^  which  was  very  jealous  of  its  fheros, 
and  is  now  that  of  the  ProYincial  Council.  The  Aadiencia  (where 
the  assizes  are  held),  adjoining  it  on  the  N.  and  belonging  to  the 
older  structure,  is  more  interesting.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
Gothic  facade  towards  the  Calle  del  Obispo,  with  a  relief  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  abo^e  the  main  entrance  and  a  handsome 
balustrade.  The  latter  is  adorned  with  numerous  curious  gargoyles, 
below  which  is  a  small  frieze  with  27  heads.  The  modernized  court 
of  the  Diputaci6n  is  separated  by  a  fine  iron  grille  f^om  the  magnifi- 
cent patio  of  the  Audiencia.  This  latter  is  surrounded  by  buildings 
of  three  stories ,  the  second  consisting  of  a  doister-like  arcade.  A 
staircase  leads  hence  to  the  first  floor  and  to  a  third  court  named  the 
Patio  de  los  Naranjos,  which  is  embellished  with  orange-trees  and 
numerous  Gothic  gargoyles. 

The  Casa  ob  la  DiPUTAoidN  contains  the  chamber  of  the  provincial 
deputies  (Sdldn  d«  Settonei;  not  always  accesfible;  60  o.  to  the  conseije), 
in  which  are  an  unfinished  painting  by  Fortius  (Battte  of  Tetu^n}  and  pic- 
tures by  Bant  ((General  Prim  fighting  in  Morocco)  and  other  artists.  —  In 
the  AupiSHCiA  the  corridor  off  which  the  varioiu  courts  of  law  open  has 
a  good  artesonado  ceiling.  The  chief  room  contains  portraita  of  Uie  kings 
of  Arag6n  and  Spain  as  Counts  of  Barcelona.  The  *Capilla  db  Sax  Jobob 
(St.  George,  the  patron-saint  of  Catalonia)  is  entered  by  an  elaborately 
decorated  (Gothic  portal  in  sandatone.  A  new  chapel  has  been  added 
to  the  old  one,  which  latter  now  serves  as  an  ante-chapel.  The  objects 
of  interest  include  old  tapestries,  embroidered  vestments  (a  French  one 
of  the  15th  cent.,  representing  Si  George),  and  a  finely  illuminated  missal 
of  1521. 


The  Casa  Coniistorial  or  town-hall  (PI.  G,  9)  dates  firom  : 
78,  but  only  the  facade  on  the  N.E.  side,  towards  the  Calle  de  la 
Ciudad,  belongs  to  the  Gothic  structure.  The  main  facade,  which 
has  been  modernized ,  is  embellished  with  marble  statues  of  Jaime 
el  Conquistador  and  Fivaller,  Conseller  II.  de  Barcelona.  From  the 
fine  patio  the  great  staircase  (Escalera  Noble)  ascends  to  the  council- 
hall  (Sal6n  de  Ciento),  which  is  90  ft.  long ,  40  ft.  wide,  and  46  ft. 
high.  The  adjoining  passage  has  a  beautiful  wooden  ceiling  and 
contains  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  '^/fmcB' windows  (p.  xlii).  The 
Municipal  Archvoes^  on  the  second  floor  (open  on  week-days,  10-1 
and  4-6),  contain  the  Rtibrica  de  Bruuiquer  (1300),  the  Llibre  Vert 
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(green),  the  Llibre  Vermeil  (red),  with  a  list  of  the  city's  privileges, 
and  other  interesting  MSS.  relating  to  Barcelona. 

In  the  Plaza  de  San  Justo,  a  few  paces  to  the  E.,  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  Santos  Justo  y  Pcutor  (PI.  G-,  9),  began  abont  1346.  It  con* 
sists  of  an  alsleless  nave,  46  ft.  wide.  The  facade  is  flanked  with 
two  polygonal  towers. 

The  Oalle  de  Jaime  Primero,  beginning  at  the  E.  angle  of  the 
Plaza  de  la  Con8tituci6n,  leads  to  the  Plaza  del  Angel  (PI.  G,  9), 
beyond  which  it  is  continued,  as  the  Ccdle  de  la  Prmeesa^  to  the 
park  (p.  244).  —  To  the  W.  of  the  Plaza  del  Angel  runs  the  Calle 
Tapinertd,  on  the  right  side  of  which  are  the  Calle  de  Tres  Yoltas, 
the  Calle  de  Olf,  and  other  dirty  but  very  picturesque  lanes.  —  From 
the  Plaza  del  Angel  the  Platbbia,  with  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths,  runs  to  the  E.  to  Santa  Maria  del  Mar  (see  below). 

e.  Flasa  de  Palaoio.  The  Park  and  Horth-Eastem  Qaarten 
of  the  City. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  Paseo  de  Col6n  (p.  235)  the  short  Paseo 
de  Isabel  Segunda,  with  ita  plane-trees,  leads  to  the  — 

Plaza  db  Palaoio  (PI.  H,  9,  10),  the  central  point  of  the  mar- 
itime activity  of  Barcelona.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Lonja  (see  below), 
the  Aduana  (head  custom-house),  the  Depdsito  Comerdal,  or  bonded 
ware-house  for  foreign  goods  (five  stories  high),  and  the  offices  of 
steamboat-companies  and  merchants.  The  handsome  Marble  Fountain^ 
by  Molina,  was  erected  in  1856  to  commemorate  B.  de  Quirds,  Marques 
de  Oampo  Sagrado,  formerly  Captain-General  of  Catalonia,  under 
whom  the  water  of  the  Bes6s  was  brought  from  Moncada  (p.  227)  to 
Barcelona.  Below  are  groups  of  playing  children,  hippopotami,  etc. ; 
in  the  middle  are  the  four  provinces  of  Catalonia ;  at  the  top  is  the 
winged  Genius  of  Catalan  local  patriotism  (p.  220). 

The  Casa  Lonja  (PI.  H,  9),  or  Exchange  (business- hours  1-4), 
formerly  named  Casa  dels  CamhiSj  was  built  by  Peter  lY .  of  Arag6n 
in  1382  and  restored  in  the  classic  style  in  1772.  The  old  Gothic 
Sola  de  Contratadones,  a  hall  100  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles  by  four  slender  columns,  has  been  preserved. 

The  Paseo  dela  Aduana  (PI.  H,  9)  leads  to  the  N.  ftom  the  Plaza 
de  Palaeio  to  the  park  (p.  244). 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  Gothic  church  of  ^Santa  Maria 
del  Mar  (PI.  H,  9),  erected  in  1328-83  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  of 
St.  Eulalia.  The  ground-plan  shows  a  nave  and  aisles,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  chapels  and  adjoined,  without  the  Intervention  of  a  transept, 
by  a  heptagonal  apse  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.  The 
beautiful  facade,  with  its  large  portal  and  rose-window  in  the  late- 
Oothic  style,  is  flanked  by  two  slender  octagonal  towers.  The  two 
figures  of  porters,  at  the  doorway,  commemorate  the  unremunerated 
servloe  given  by  the  poorer  classes  in  building  the  church. 

16* 
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The  imposing  Interior  (p.  xlvlii)  has  been  somewbai  marred  by  mod- 
ernization In  the  18th  century.  The  proportions  of  the  Xave  are  even 
bolder  than  those  of  the  cathedral,  its  width  being  about  the  same  (41  ft.), 
while  its  height  is  112  ft.  The  aisles  are  narrow ,  but  almost  aa  high  as 
the  nave.  The  chapels,  of  which  there  are  three  to  each  bay,  are  endosed 
between  the  buttresses.  —  Behind  the  high  altar  are  four  paintings  by 
Vitadomat  (p.  237),  representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  Christ  among  the 
Scribes,  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Gross.  There  are 
two  more  by  the  same  artist  in  the  CapiUa  de'lot  Comdores  lUaUi  de  Cam' 
bid,  and  three  in  the  Bc^tigUry^  where  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Eulalia  serves 
as  a  font.  The  statue  of  St.  Alexius,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  coro,  is  by 
A,  JSOol  de  VHafranea  (1643). 

On  June  7th,  1886,  iust  as  the  Corpus  Christ!  procession  was  enter- 
ing this  church,  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  crowd  of  onlookers  by  an 
anarchist;  12  people  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  about  50  others  ii^ured. 

Opposite  the  chaich  is  an  old  fountain.  Among  the  old  streets  in 
the  vicinity  are  the  Calle  de  las  Capvixaa,  with  its  open-air  shops, 
and  the  once  fashionable  CcUU  Moncada^  with  the  old  Casa  Dalnuuet 
(No.  20)  and  remains  of  other  private  houses  in  the  Oothic  style. 
To  the  N.G.  of  the  church  lie  the  Ptasa  dd  JBomc,  formerly  the 
scene  of  the  city  fetes,  but  now,  like  the  adjacent  Mereado  del  Borne 
(PI.  H,  9),  used  as  a  fish  and  -vegetable  market. 

The  *Farque  y  Jardinei  de  la  Ciudadela  (PI.  H,  I,  9,  10)  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  demolished  citadel  (p.  234).  It  covers  an 
area  of  about  75  acres  and  contains  wide  avenues  of  trees,  parterres 
of  flowers,  numerous  rare  plants,  and  beautifal  sheets  of  water.  At  the 
S.  main  entrance,  opposite  the  Paseo  de  la  Aduana,  rises  an  Equestrian 
Statue  ofOeneral  Prim,  cast  from  a  model  by  Pnigjaner,  and  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  the  citadel  was  ceded  to  the  city 
in  1869  at  the  instigation  of  the  general.  Adjacent  are  the  Montana 
del  Parquey  a  model  of  the  Montserrat,  and  a  Cafe,  —  On  the  left 
of  tbo  Avenida  de  los  Ti4os,  which  leads  to  the  N.W.  main  entrance, 
lie  the  Palm  House  (Vmbrdeulo)j  the  Contirvatory  (Invemdeulo)j 
the  Museo  MartoreU,  and  the  Muuo  de  la  Historia  Natural.  The 
two  museums  were  both  established  by  Don  Francisco  Martorell  y 
Pefia,  a  merchant  who  also  bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  for  prizes 
for  archsBOlogical  and  historical  works.  They  contain  collections  of 
archaology  and  natural  history,  with  marble  statues  of  the  natur- 
alists Azara  and  Salvador.  —  The  Avenida  de  los  Alamos,  opposite 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  leads  past  the  monument  of  Aribau, 
a  Catalan  poet,  by  Vilaseca  y  Fux£  (1884),  to  the  N.E.  Avenida  de 
los  Olmos.  The  latter  is  adjoined  by  a  small  Zoological  Garden^ 
beyond  which  is  the  Depdsito  for  watering  the  gardens.  —  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Avenidas  de  los  Alamos  and  de  los  Olmos  is 
the  Caacada  del  Parque,  a  large  and  fantastic  grotto,  with  a  tower, 
groups  of  statuary,  and  so  on.  Adjacent  is  a  Cafi.  —  Farther 
to  the  S.E.  are  three  buildings  belonging  to  the  old  citadel,  which 
were  altered  for  the  international  exhibition  of  1888 :  the  Palaeio 
Realj  with  a  marble  staircase  and  a  large  hall;  the  Pabelldn  de  la 
Reina  Regente^   and  the  former  Chwrch,  now  transformed  into  a 
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Pante6n  de  Catalanes  Ilmtret.  —  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  park  is  the 
Mtueo  deEeproduccioneSf  a  relic  of  the  exhibition,  containing  plaster 
easts.  A  bridge  leads  hence  over  the  railway  to  the  former  BeeeUSn 
MarCtima  of  the  exhibition  and  to  the  sea. 

The  fountains  play  on  Tburs.  and  Sunday.  Concerts  in  the  afternoon. 
On  these  occasions  large  crowds  of  the  lower  classes  visit  the  park. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  park  is  the  beginning  of  the  Sal6k  db  San 
JUAIT  (PI.  H,  I,  9,  8),  a  wide  promenade  with  four  rows  of  trees 
and  statues  of  eminent  Gatalonians.  At  the  intersection  of  the  Paseo 
de  Pujada  (PI.  H,  9,  8)  a  large  monument,  by  P.  Falqu^s  and 
M.  Fuxa,  with  allegorical  figures  and  a  bust,  commemorates  F¥anr- 
Cisco  Rm$  y  Tauletj  a  former  mayor  and  benefactor  of  Barcelona. 

The  Palacio  de  BeUas  Artes  (PI.  H,  8,  9),  erected  in  1888 
for  the  exhibition,  by  Aug.  Font,  has  a  large  portions  and  domed 
comer-towers.  On  the  groundfloor  are  a  concert-room  and  a  ban- 
qaeting-hall ;  and  on  the  upper  floor  is  the  interesting  collection  of 
paintings  forming  the  Museo  Municiptil  y  Provincial  (open  free 
dally,  exc.  Mon.,  or  Tues.  if  Mon.  be  a  holiday,  9-1  and  Still  dusk; 

catalogue  I1/2  ?•)• 

We  ascend  the  staircase  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
Mosso  MuxxoiPAi..  Room  I.  107.  Sola,  Capture  of  the  Prince  of  Viana^ 
167.  CaiOy  Beach  at  Tangier;  213.  Affrasot,  Fair;  Barreau,  Surrender  of 
Geronaj  '186,  •187,  •IBS.  Benttiure,  Studies;  176.  Pradilla,  Market-place  in 
Oalida.  —  Room  II.  '24.  Fortuny^  Arab  sentinel;  6'2.  Maifriny  Seamen; 
TO.  BafXirat,  Reminiscences;  33.  Matriera^  A  melody  by  Schubert;  133. 
Zvloaga^  Two  ladies;  138.  AgraaoU  Donkey  driver ;  128.  Darmarin^  Carpet- 
weaTing;  116.  Sdnchet  FeitHer^  River-scene.  —  Boom  Iir.  Modem  foreign 
masters,  chiefly  Dutch.  262.  Van  der  Maarel^  Flower-seller;  268.  Mesdag^ 
Sea-piece;  works  by  Bistehop.  Be  Bocky  and  others.  —  Room  IV.  252. 
Sitvenson  Maeantapy  Moonrlse;  256.  Oea  BiancOy  Falling  leaves;  *266.  Corot^ 
Landscape;  'SdG.  Aou&aud,  Surrender  of  Schamyl ;  263.  I.  i;a»  ilAren,  Human 
distress;  no  number,  Boeky  The  highroad;  265.  Leemputltny  Return  of  the  pil- 
grims. —  Room  V.  Older  Spanish  masters :  282.  Rxbera^  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  276.  Bom,  Tfieotocdvuli,  St  Peter-,  350.  Ooya,  Bulls.  — 
Room  VI.  Catalan  School  of  the  12-I5th  cent.:  Eight  panels  representing 
the  life  of  St.  Vincent  (15th  cent);  Lives  of  SS.  John  and  Stephen 
(14th  cent.);  Four  altar-frontals  of  the  ll-12th  centuries.  —  MnsBO  Pkovin- 
GIAL.  Room  VIL  Luis  BalmaUy  *SS.  Andrew  and  Eulalia  presenting  five 
town-councillors  to  the  Madonna,  an  altar-piece  painted  in  1445  under  the 
influence  of  Jan  van  Eyck  (p.  Ixxii);  MtuUr  of  the  Female  Ha^f-Figurety 
Lady  reading.  ~  Room  VIII.  Frescoes  by  the  Carraeci  (brought  from  Rome). 
—  Room  IX.  Pictures  by  Ant.  Viladomat  (p.  237)  and  his  son  Jos.  Ant. 
Viladomat.  -—  Room  X.  Three  pictures  by  Fortvny;  Catanova  p  Btlorachy 
Oharles  V.  before  the  convent  of  Yuste  (p.  468);  Luna  NovieiOy  Spolia- 
rium  or  death-chamber  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre;  BenlHurSy  Alphonso  XII. 
on  his  deathbed;  Barbuda^  Hamlet;  pictures  by  (Mbanely  VilUigas^  and  others. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sal6n  de  San  Juan  stands  the  Palacio 
de  Jnsticia  (PI.  I,  8),  completed  in  1903,  by  Sagnier  and  Domenech 
Estap^,  with  a  porticus,  and  a  dome  crowned  by  a  bronze  figure  of 
Justice.  The  22  reliefs  on  the  facades  refer  to  important  events  in 
the  history  of  Catalonia,  and  the  28  statues  represent  eminent 
Spanish  lawyers.  —  The  Sal6n  de  San  Juan  ends  on  the  N.W.  at 
the  Afco  de  Trhmfo  (PI.  H,  8),  a  tasteful  brick  structure  erected  in 
1888  by  Vilaseca  as  the  entrance  of  the  exhibition. 
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In  the  K.  angle  of  the  old  eity^  near  the  Sal6n  de  San  Jnan.  lies  the 
old  church  of  Ban  Pedro  de  las  PaeUa«  (PL  H,  8),  founded  in  945  by 
Count  Suniafio  and  formerly  attached  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery.  Its  orig- 
inal design  (p.  xlv)  was  similar  to  that  of  San  Pablo  del  Campo  (p.  336), 
but  the  building  has  been  frequently  altered,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  it  suffered  during  the  contests  of  1714.  —  The  Bomanesque 
Ctqnlla  de  MaraU ,  in  the  Calle  Carders  (PI.  H,  9),  was  erected  in  1163 
at  the  cost  of  the  merchant  Bernardo  Marcus. 

In  the  Pasbo  de  Sak  Juak,  the  continuation  of  the  Sal6n,  we  see, 
beyond  the  Plaza  de  Tetnin,  the  churchnspire  of  the  Salesian  nunnery 
(Conoento  de  Uu  Salesas;  PI.  I,  I,  6),  a  modern  bailding  in  the  Gothic 
style.  —  To  the  N.  of  it  is  the  Templo  de  la  Bagrada  Familia  (PI.  I*, 
K,  6),  a  curious  edifice  designed  by  Gandi,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  for  years  and  is  not  yet  finished.  The  money  is  provided  by 
public  subscriptions. 

To  the  S.  of  the  park  is  the  Passo  db  San  Ga&los  (PI.  H,  10), 
with  the  BuUBing,  leading  to  the  peninsula  to  the  E.  of  the  harhour, 
ou  which  lies  the  suburb  of  Barceloneta  (PL  I;  H,  10,  11).  This 
suburb  was  established  by  the  Marques  de  la  Mina  to  provide  ac- 
commodation  for  the  occupants  of  the  1200  houses  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  the  citadel  (p.  234).  The  church  of  San  Miguel  del 
Puerto  was  erected  in  1753-55  and  enlarged  in  1863.  In  the  same 
quarter  are  two  barracks,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  ship-building  yard. 
The  adjacent  part  of  the  harbour  is  filled  with  fishing-boats.  To  the 
S.E.  are  the  sea-baths  mentioned  at  p.  232. 

The  dusty  Pasbo  dkl  Csmbntebxo  (PI.  I;  I,  K,  L,  10),  prolonging  the 
Paseo  de  San  Carlos  towards  the  E.,  leads  past  a  series  of  large  docks  (r.) 
to  the  suburb  of  Pueblo  Nuevo  and  the  *Cementerio  del  Este  (PI.  I,  L,  10; 
tramway,  see  p.  331).  This  cemetery,  in  front  of  which  is  an  open  space 
with  two  fountains,  is  divided  by  high  walls  into  16  sections.  These  walls 
contain  oblong  niches,  arranged  in  rows  one  above  another  and  having 
their  narrow  ends  turned  to  the  walks  between.  The  coffins  of  the  dead 
are  thrust  into  the  nidies,  like  bottles  in  the  pigeon-boles  of  a  wine-cellar, 
and  the  opening  is  then  closed.  Kiches  which  have  not  been  purchased 
outright  remain  the  property  of  the  city,  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  are 
removed  after  four  years  to  the  Osario  Comtln.  This  form  of  burial  has 
been  practised  in  Spain  for  many  centuries.  At  the  E.  end  stands  a  hand- 
some Chapel,  surrounded  by  cypresses  and  by  the  graves  of  the  richer  in- 
habitants, many  with  fine  monuments.  —  Beyond  this  cemetery,  on  the 
sea,  lies  the  ProteeUxiU  Cemeierp. 


d.  The  Mon^'uich. 
The  Montjuieh  (755  ft.)  is  an  isolated  ridge  or  crest,  whieh  rises 
gradually  towards  the  E.  out  of  the  plain  of  the  Llobregat  (p.  238) 
and  presents  a  precipitous  front  towards  the  sea.  Its  name  is  usually 
explained  as  meaning  ^ Jews'  mount'  -,  but  some  authorities  derive  it 
from  'mons  Jovis'  or  'mens  jugl'  (mountain  of  the  yoke).  An  easy 
road  leads  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Paz  to  (35-40  min.)  the  top,  passing 
the  Cafi'Reatawrant  Miramar  (PI.  I ;  E,  10).  The  ♦View  it  affords 
is  very  extensive.  The  Montseny  is  particularly  prominent,  and  some 
peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  are  also  visible,  but  the  Montserrat  is  not  seen.  — 
The  E,  end  of  the  Montjuieh  is  occupied  by  the  CaatiUo  de  MorUjuieh^ 
a  strong  fortress,  with  large  magazines  and  accommodation  for 
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9-10,000  men.   The  Montjuich  was  captured  by  Lord  Peteibprottgli 
in  17Q5  by  a  brilliant  coup  de  main. 

On  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Montjuich  lies  the  Cementerio  del  Oeste 
(PI.  l\  A,  10),  reached  by  tramway,  starting  every  V4  br.  from  the  church 
of  San  Jos^,  Rambla  Santa  Mdnica  15.  Cameras  mast  be  given  up  at  the 
entrance.  Thia  eemetery  is  laid  oat  like  a  park  and  commands  pretty 
▼lews  of  the  sea  and  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Llobregat.  —  Beyond  the 
cemetery  is  a  large  race-course  (Hipddromo). 

6.  The  Western  Suburbs  and  the  Tibidabo. 

Visitors  who  wish  to  see  the  extent  of  Barcelona's  expansion 
(p.  233)  should  go  by  tramway  (No.  6j  see  p.  23 i)  to  Graoia,  the 
most  important  suburb  (50,000  inhab.),  alight  at  the.Plaza  Josepeto 
(PI.  G,  H,  3)  and  follow  to  the  E.  the  Calle  de  la  Traversera  de 
Dalt,  atthe  end  of  which  they  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  Pabque  GVell, 
a  flourishing  colony  of  yillas,  situated  in  charming  grounds  and 
interesting  for  their  characteristic  Neo-Gatalan  architecture.  A 
hill  with  a  stone-cross  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  town 
and  the  sea,  —  The  tramway  (see  above)  proceeds  to  San  Oervasio, 
where  the  line  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  Bonanova  (PI.  I,  F,  1 ;  450  ft.). 
The  pilgrimage-church  of  La  Bonanova,  erected  in  1842,  contains 
a  great  number  of  votive  offerings.  —  A  road  affording  flue  views 
leads  hence  to  (15-20  min.)  Sarri4  (PI.  I;  C,  D,  1),  whence  we  may 
visit  the  suppressed  Franciscan  convent  of  PedrcUbes  (founded  in 
1327;  Gothic  church  and  cloisters)  or  the  ruined  convent  of  San 
Pedro  Mdrtir^  to  the  W.  To  the  N.E.  of  Sarrii  lies  the  village  of 
Valluidrera  (Hot.  Buenos  Aires,  good),  a  favourite  summer-resort 
with  several  pleasure-gardens  and  a  prettily  situated  parish-church. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  the  Tibidabo. 
We  take  the  tramway  to  the  Plaza  de  Bonanova  (20  min. ;  25  c)  as 
described  above.  Thence  another  tramway  ascends  along  the  pretty 
Gran  Avenida  del  Tibidabo  to  the  lower  station  (^EstaciSn  Jnferior; 
756  ft)  of  the  electric  cable  railway  (nearly  ^/^  M.  long),  by  which 
the  summit  is  reached  in  8  min.  (upper  station  1685  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  fares  V/2, 1  p.,  there  and  back  2,  1V2pO- 

The  ^^Tibidabo  (1745  ft.)  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  range  to  the 
N.W.  of  Barcelona.  At  the  top  are  a  good  cafe'-restaurant  with  a 
view-tower,  an  observatory,  and  a  huge  water-tower  of  the  city 
water-works.  The  beautiful  environs  of  Barcelona,  including  about 
80  villages  (comp.  p.  233)  and  a  wide  stretch  of  the  sea,  here  lie 
spread  out  before  us,  and  in  clear  weather  the  peaks  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  are  visible.  Inland  rise  the  Montserrat  and  the  Montseny, 
and  on  the  horizon  to  the  N.  the  Pyrenees.  After  dark  the  in- 
numerable lights  of  the  town  are  a  beautiful  sight. 

A  walk  of  about  20  min.  through  fir-woods  brings  us  from  the  Tibidabo 
to  the  new  H6l.-Rettaurant  La  Rabcusada,  About  1  M.  farther  on  a  road 
descends  to  the  right  to  8cm  Cugat  del  ValUs,  with  a  Romanesque  convent- 
chnrch  and  cloisters  (p.  Ivi)  ^  the  church  contains  some  pictures  of  the 
14th  cent.  (p.  Ixxi).  An  alternative  return  from  the  Tibidabo  leads  via 
Vailvidrera  to  Sarrli  (see  above). 
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llSVsM.  Bailvat  (Estacidn  del  Korte)  in  5s/4-6>/4  hrs.  (fares  22  p.,  16  p.  50, 
12  p.  10  c).  The  best  views  are  on  the  left.  —  There  are  railway-restaarants 
at  Barcelona,  Manresa^  and  Mrida. 

Barcelona^  see  p.  229.  —  Ab  far  as  (7  M.)  Moncada  the  line 
rnns  parallel  with  that  to  Gerona  (p.  224).  It  then  crosses  the  Riera 
de  San  Ougat  and  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sardafiola. 

91/2  ^>  Sardafiola  J  the  station  for  BipolUtj  the  centre  of  a  hemp- 
growing  district.  The  Montserrat,  with  the  deep  indentation  of  the 
YalieMalo  (p.  254),  becomes  visible,  and  also  the  Montseny  (p.  226). 
To  the  right  lies  the  church  of  San  Pedro  de  Biusech.  Numerous 
factories  are  passed. 

1472  ^'  Sabadelly  an  industrial  town  with  23,200  inhab.,  the 
Manchester  of  Catalonia,  with  cotton-mills  and  factories  of  woollen 
goods  and  paper. — To  the  left,  as  we  proceed,  lies  the  village  of  Creu 
Alia;  to  the  right  Is  the  Montana  de  San  Lorenzo y  with  its  numerous 
caverns.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Valle  del  Paramo j  with  the 
ruined  castle  of  Egara  and  the  village  of  San  Pedro  de  Tarrasa.  In- 
scriptions found  here  show  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  Egara. 

2OV2  M.  Tarrasaj  with  16,900  inhab.  and  several  cloth-factories. 
Between  the  station  and  the  town  are  the  Romanesque  churches  of 
San  PedrOy  Santa  MarCa,  and  San  Miguel^  the  last  a  square  structure, 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  dome  and  incorporating  some  antique 
columns. 

Farther  on  the  railway  traverses  a  series  of  irregular  hills  and 
valleys.  Just  beyond  Tarrasa  we  cross  the  Oaya  and  the  Llort  by 
viaducts  70-80  ft.  in  height.  —  231/2  M.  Viladecaballs,  —  251/2  M. 
Olesa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Montana  de  Casa  Llimoruiy  is  the  station  for 
the  warm  sulphur-baths  (86®  Fahr.)  of  La  Puda,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Llobregat.  —  The  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  BuxadeU  by  a 
viaduct  (310  yds.  long)  and  then  threads  several  tunnels.  To  the  left, 
high  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Llobregatj  riseb  the  grand  mass 
of  the  Montserrat,  the  monastery  on  which  is  distinctly  visible. 

31 1/2  M.  Monistrol  (635  ft.),  the  starting-point  of  the  mountain 
railway  to  the  top  of  the  Montserrat  (see  p.  253).  From  the  railway 
we  can  make  out  the  Oueva  de  la  Virgen  and  the  chapels  of  San 
Miguel  and  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  257);  the  only  visible  part  of  the 
monastery  Itself  is  the  chapel  of  San  Acisclo. 

We  traverse  four  tunnels  and  several  cuttings.  —  351/2  M.  San 
Vicente  de  CastelleU  The  train  crosses  the  Llobregat  and  ascends  along 
its  tributary  the  Cardoner  (p.  250).  Fine  retrospect  of  the  Montserrat, 
especially  of  the  highest  peak  of  San  Jer6nimo  (p.  258). 

401/2  M.  Manresa  (672  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant;  FondaSanto  Do- 
mingoy  pens.  6  p.,  very  fair),  the  Roman  Munorisa^  the  capital  of  the 
Jaeetani,  is  an  ancient  town  with  21 ,000  inhab. ,  finely  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cardoner.  The  river  is  spanned  by  a  modern  iron  bridge 
and  by  a  narrow  and  high-backed  stone  bridge  of  the  Roman  period. 
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From  the  station  we  cross  the  stone  bridge  and  then  ascend  to 
the  right  to  the  high-lying  Gothic  *colegiata'  of  — 

Santa  Mar! a  db  la  SBo(p.  zlTiii),  hegnn  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
structure  in  1328  and  finished  nearly  a  century  later.  Its  plan  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Barcelona  churches,  consisting  of  nave  and 
aisles  with  choir  and  ambulatory,  but  no  transepts.  Oyer  the  left 
aisle  rises  a  fine  tower  (1672-90).   The  W.  facade  is  modern. 

The  NATS,  borne  by  16  octagonal  piers ,  is  wider  (57  ft.)  than  that  of 
any  other  church  on  the  Spanish  mainland.  The  huge  buttreMea,  formed 
partly  without  and  partly  within  the  church,  enclose  square  side-chapels 
off  the  aisles  and  ambulatory.  The  finest  of  the  stained-glass  windows 
is  the  rose-window  at  the  W.  end,  representing  the  Virgin  in  a  glory.   The 


stone  Coro^  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  ia  of  the  15th  cent. ;  on  the  outside 
are  Gothic  niches  containing  painted  ngures  of  saints  (p.  IXTii).  The  stalls 
show  Renaissance  forms.    The  third  and  fourth  piers  on  the  left,  being 


those  that  support  the  tower,  are  more  massive  than  the  rest.  Below  the 
organ,  to  the  8.,  is  the  head  of  a  Moor  (comp.  p.  240)  ^  adjacent,  on  a 
gold  ground ,  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  High  Altar  is 
elaborately  adorned  with  wood-carvings  and  richly  gilt;  the  six  octagonal 
columns  round  it  were  used  for  hanging  up  tapestries  and  curtains.  The 
•teps  in  front  of  the  altar  deaeend  to  the  Crypt  —  The  Saeritty  contains 
an  embroidered  and  painted  altar  frontal,  10  ft.  long,  a  charming  piece  of 
Florentine  work  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  N.  the  Colegiata  is  adjoined  by  modern  cloisters,  entered 
by  a  Romanesque  gate  beside  the  N.  side-portal  of  the  church.  — 
The  acacia-shaded  plaza  to  the  S.  and  £.  of  the  church  affords  fine 
views  of  the  Cardoner,  the  Montserrat,  and  the  vineyards  to  the  S. 
(Among  the  last,  V/2^-  ^^om  the  station,  rises  the  Torre  de  SaiUa 
Catalina,  an  excellent  point  of  view.) 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Colegiata,  we  cross  the  Torrente 
de  San  Ignacio  and  reach  (3  min.)  the  Cubya  Santa,  or  grotto  of 
St.  Ignatius,  above  which  has  been  built  the  church  of  iSan /pnacto, 
with  its  pleasing  S.  facade.  Loyola  (p.  17),  after  his  sojourn  on 
the  Montserrat  (p.  266),  spent  some  months  in  penitential  exercises 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Manresa,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
his  'Exercitia  Spiritualia'  in  this  cavern.  Good  view  of  the  Golegi&ta. 

We  now  return  to  the  Colegiata  and  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  with  the  Iglesia  del  Carmen,  dating  from  about  the 
same  period  as  the  Colegiata.  We  then  go  to  the  W.  to  the  plaza 
and  church  of  8anio  Domingo  (V4  hr.  from  the  Cueva).  In  the  in- 
terior of  this  church,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  capilla  'mayor,  are 
the  busts  of  two  popes  (?).  Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
is  the  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Rosario. 

From  Makbesa  to  Gdaediola,  44  M.,  railway  in  ca.  5  hrs.  (fares  7  p. 
4&,  4  p.  80  c).  The  railway  crosses  the  Cardoner  and  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Llobregat.  —  Beyond  (6  M.)  Sampedor  we  cross  the  Manresa  canal. 
12  M.  Sollmt  (4600  inhab.),  the  chief  town  of  a  district.  Farther  on  we 
follow  the  course  of  the  Mas  to  (15  H.)  BaUarmy^  and  then  cross  several 
tributaries  to  (18  M.)  Naodt  (23 V2  M.)  Putgreig,  (28 Va  M.)  Gironetta,  and 
(31  M.)  Ohdn^  the  station  for  Berga,  6  M.  to  the  W.  We  proceed  via 
(351/2  M.)  La  BaaUy  (871/2  M.)  Serehs^  and  (38V2  H.)  FigoU  Las  Miwu  to 
(44  M.)  Gitardiola-Bagd^  tat  present  terminus  of  the  railway,  which  is  to  be 
continued  to  Seo  de  Urgel  (p.  WS). 
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Faom  Manbbba  to  Casdona,  30  M.,  diligenee  once  or  twioe  dally  in 
6  brs.  The  road  follows  the  coarse  of  the  Gardener  and  skirts  the  haM 
of  the  Cotta  de  la  Vela.  The  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  streani 
belong  to  the  Sierra  de  Preidee.  A  little  more  than  halfway  we  pass  (13  M.) 
the  village  of  8wria. 

Oardona  (1695  ft. ;  Fonda  Bellavista)  is  an  old  town  with  3800  inhah.,  in 
a  lofty  site  almost  encircled  by  the  Gardoner  and  dominated  on  the  K.B.  by 
a  hill  riring  1475  ft.  above  Uie  stream,  and  erowned  by  a  fort.  Its  walls 
and  towero,  and  the  parish-church  date  fh}m  the  14th  century.  Between 
the  river  and  the  fort,  about  V4  M.  from  the  town,  rises  the  HontaSa  db 
Sal,  a  veritable  mountain  of  salt,  260  ft.  high  andf  3  M.  in  circumference, 
which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Medlnaceli.  This  curious  phenomenon  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (lU.  219).  The  rock-salt  is  perfectly  pure,  and  the  hill 
is  worked  like  a  mine.  Visitors  require  a  permit  from  the  manager.  The 
columns  of  salt  sparkle  brilliantly  when  ttie  sun  shines  on  them.  Some 
of  the  shafts  are  very  deep,  such  as  the  Furad  del  Mico  (^ape^s  hole*),  which 
is  said  to  be  nearly  a  mile  long.  Objects  of  various  kinds  made  of  the 
salt  are  offered  for  sale. 

From  Cardona  to  Soleena  and  Urffd,  see  pp.  352,  253. 

Leaving  Manresa,  the  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Raj<ideU.  — 
48  M.  Rajadellj  prettily  situated  to  the  left.  —  We  ascend  steeply 
along  the  Sierra  de  Calaf,  threading  six  tnnnels.  62  M.  Calaf,  — 
691/2  M.  8an  Quim  (2420  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  railway,  lies 
on  the  watershed  between  the  Llobregat  and  the  Segre  (p.  219), 
which  flows  to  the  S.  W.  to  the  Ebro.  —  The  Montserrat  now  disap- 
pears firom  the  view. 

The  line  descends.  To  the  right  are  the  mined  Moorish  castle 
of  SarUa  Fe  and  the  high-lying  walled  village  of  Monfale6  Mural- 
laU  Farther  on  is  the  convent  of  San  Ram6n,  Distant  view  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

78  M.  Cervera,  a  town  of  4300  inhab.,  on  a  small  stream  of  the 
same  name,  contains  the  deserted  buildings  of  a  university,  which 
Philip  V.  established  here  in  1717  as  a  reward  for  the  town's  loyalty 
(comp.  p.  237).  —  The  train  follows  the  Cetvera,  which  traverses 
the  well-irrigated  LUmo  dt  Vrgel  and  joins  the  Segre  at  L^rida.  — 
From  (87  M.)  Tdrrega  a  diligence  runs  to  the  N.  to  Agramunt  and 
(26  M.)  Artesa  de  Segre  (p.  252).  —  To  the  S.  we  see  Verd'&y  well- 
known  for  the  mule-fair  which  is  held  here  at  the  end  of  April.  At 
Vilagrasa  we  cross  the  Canal  de  Vrgel. 

94  M.  Bellpnig  [Fonda  de  Duch,  unpretending),  a  small  place 
commanded  by  the  old  Castle  of  the  AngleaoUu,  From  the  station 
the  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (I/2  M.)  the  Ghubch  of  Bellpuio  (key  in 
an  adjoining  house),  containing  the  *  Monument  of  Don  Bam6n  de 
Cardona,  Viceroy  of  Naples  (d.  1522),  which  was  transferred  from 
the  Franciscan  church  to  its  present  position  in  1824.  This  ad- 
mirable work  was  executed  by  the  Neapolitan  sculptor  Oiovanni  da 
Nola  in  1525 ;  it  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased  and  elaborate  ornamentation  (comp.  p.  Ixiv).  A 
gardener  ('hortelano')  who  lives  close  by  keeps  the  key  of  the  sup- 
pressed Fbancisoan  Content,  which  lies  ^2  M.  to  the  S.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Counts  of  Urgel  (12th  cent.?),  and  has  a  QotUc 
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cbnrch  of  the  15th  cent,  and  fine  cloisters.  The  latter  aie^n  three 
stories,  the  lowermost  Gothic,  the  uppermost  forming  a  kind  of  attic 
with  Doric  columns. 

The  district  traversed  now  assumes  the  bleak  character  of  the 
Aragonese  steppes  (p.  192).  —  99V2  M.  MoUeruaa;  105V2  M.  BeU- 
Uoch.  —  Farther  on  are  pretty  gardens,  heralding  the  valley  of  the 
Segre  and  the  town  of  Ltfrida,  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
train  crosses  the  Segre  by  an  iron  lattice-bridge. 

113V2  M.  IiMda  (495  ft. ;  Fonda  SiUta^  clean ;  Fonda  de  Eapana; 
Rail.  Restaurani)^  the  Ilerda  of  the  Remans,  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  see  of  a  bishop  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  castle-crowned  hill  rising 
over  the  Segre  (the  ancient  Sicoris).  Pop.  21,400.  Its  strategic  im- 
portance, near  the  mouth  of  the  £.  Pyrenean  valleys  and  several 
passes  across  the  Catalonian  coast-range  to  the  plain  of  Arag6n,  led 
to  its  fortiflcatlon  at  an  early  date;  and  it  still  ranks  as  a  strong 
fortress. 

The  Iberian  origin  of  the  town  is  proved  by  tbe  numerous  silver  and 
bronze  coins  struck  here,  some  impressed  with  a  wolfs  head.  In  B.C.  49  the 
town  was  captured  by  Geesar,  who  here  defeated  Pompey's  legates,  Afranius 
And  Petreios.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  (Ep.  I.  xx.  13).  In  the  Visigothic 
period  a  council  was  held  here  (546).  Ldrida  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in 
713,  by  St.  Louis  in  799,  and  by  the  Spanish  Christians  in  1117.  In  1149 
Ramdn  Berenguer  IV.  made  it  his  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the 
Bish^^of  Boda  and  Barbastro.  The  university,  founded  here  by  Jaime  IL 
in  1300,  was  transferred,  like  that  of  Barcelona  (p.  237),  to  Gervera 
(p.  250)  in  1717.  L^rida  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1612,  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  them  in  1646  and  1647,  but  again  taken  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (1707)  and  in  the  Peninsular  War  (1810).  —  It  was  on 
the  Segre,  near  L^rida,  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias  met  her  appropriate  retribution  by  falling  through  the  ice,  which  closed 
in  upon  her  and  cut  off  her  head.  —  Everything  of  interest  may  be  seen 
in  >^  day. 

From  the  railway-station,  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  the 
road  leads  across  the  (2  min.)  railway  embankment  to  the  Rambla 
de  Fernando,  the  prolongation  of  which  skirts  the  stream. 

About  the  middle  of  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  a  stone  Bridge  j  built 
upon  Roman  foundations  and  leading  to  the  promenades  ('Campo 
Eliseo')  on  the  other  side  of  the  Segre.  To  the  right  is  an  old  gate 
leading  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  or  market-place.  In  this 
plaza,  to  the  right,  stands  the  new  church  of  San  Juan^  occupying  the 
site  of  an  old  church  of  that  name,  which  was  pulled  down.  To^the 
left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calle  Mayor ,  is  the  Romanesque  Ccua 
Consistorial,  restored  in  1689  and  later. 

In  the  Gaile  Matob  (No.  45)  is  the  Oohiemo  MUitarj  where  a 
^permiso^  to  visit  the  Old  Cathedral  is  obtained.  At  the  end  of  the 
street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Hoapital  Militar,  an  old  convent,  with  fine 
Gothic  statues  and  an  elaborately  decorated  portal.  To  the  right  is 
tiie  New  Cathedral,  built  in  1761-81,  with  a  Corinthian  portico. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  few  pictures. 

The  winding  Calle  de  la  Palma  leads  to  the  right  firom  the 
New  Cathedral  to  the  Palacio  del  Obi$po  (episcopal  palace).  This  is 
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adjoinecL  on  the  left  by  the  small  charch  of  San  Lorenzo  (1270-1300), 
possessing  an  octagonal  tower  of  the  16th  cent  and  Gothic  aisles. 
The  nave  is  said  to  have  originally  been  a  Roman  temple,  whieb  the 
Moors  conyerted  into  a  mosque.  The  interior  contains  interesting 
retablos  (p.lix)  and  a  tomb  of  a  ConntUrgel(Bide  ad  joining  the  tower). 

The  Calls  pb  Talada  leads  past  the  bishop's  palace  to  the  In- 
atUuto  Provincial,  containing  a  small  but  interesting  museum  (entr. 
in  the  Galle  de  Caballeros),  with  inscriptions,  capitals,  relieAi,  tombs 
f^om  the  Old  Cathedral  (p.  lix),  Romanesque  mosaics,  etc.,  all  labelled. 
Yisitors  apply  at  the  Institute. 

The  CaUe  de  Talada  ends  at  the  gate  of  the  CasHUo,  which  oc- 
cupies the  highest  point  of  the  town  and  cannot  be  entered  without 
special  permission  from  the  ^gobiemo  militar'  (p.  251).  Within  the 
ramparts  stands  the  Old  Cathsdbal  (^Catedral  Antigua ;  p.  Ivi),  a 
highly  interesting  building  in  the  late-Romanesque  Transition  style, 
with  Gothic  and  Moresqn  e  additions.  Mr.  Street  describes  this  remark- 
able building  as  having  *both  extreme  novelty  in  the  general  scheme, 
and  extreme  merit  in  all  the  detail';  but  it  has  been  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  since  1717,-  and  the  interior  has  been  entirely  spoiled. 
In  plan  it  consists  of  a  short  nave  and  aisles  (measuring  about  100  ft. 
in  each  direction) ,  a  strongly  marked  transept  (165  ft  long  and 
39  ft  wide),  and  a  main  apse  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of 
it.  Over  the  crossing  is  a  lofty  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  and  adjoined  by  a  slender  turret  containing  the  staircase.  A 
smaller  tower  rises  over  the  S.  transept  The  church  was  founded 
by  Pedro  II.  of  Aragon  in  1203  and  consecrated  in  1278.  To  the 
architect  Pedro  de  Penafreyta  (d.  1286)  are  probably  to  be  ascribed 
the  central  tower  and  the  cloisters  in  front  of  the  W.  end  of  the 
church  (now  used  as  barracks,  and  the  arches  built  up).  The  lofty 
octagonal  campanile,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cloisters,  was  completed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

From  L^rida  to  Saragoasa,  see  R.  19 ;  to  Honlhlanch  (Poblei)  and 
Tarragona,  see  R.  28. 

From  Lerida  a  diligence  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Segre  to  (17  H.) 
Balai;n$er^  and  thence  it  goes  on  to  (16  H.)  Arteta  de  Segre  (p.  250).  From 
AHesa  a  road  leads  via  (9V2  M.)  Poru^  (6  H.)  Tiwcma^  and  (SVs  M.)  Ccutellnou 
de  BcuOla  to  Oliaaa  (p.  263).  At  Basella  diverges  a  road  to  SoUona  (see 
belQjf). 

EzcuTsion  among  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  (Urgel,  Andorra). 

A  visit  to  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  from  Spain  is  attended  by  much  greater 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  than  from  the  French  side,  where  the 
ample  means  of  communication  and  the  comfortable  inns  do  much  to 
smooth  the  tourist's  path  (comp.  Baedeker't  Southern  Franee).  «-  On  the 
Spanish  side  it  is  necessary  to  take  not  only  a  guide  but  provisions;  and 
the  accommodation  is  always  of  the  most  primitive  cast. 

FaoM  Cabdona  (p.  350)  to  Sbo  db  Uroel,  60  M.  The  road  crosses  the 
Cardoner  and  ascends.  —  12  M.  Solaona,  situated  on  a  lohy  rock  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Neqro.  In  the  church  is  the  GapiUa  de  la  Virgen 
del  Clausbro,  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims.  —  Farther  on  we  cross  the  "BUra 
Balada  and  descend  to  (iOVs  M.)  Ccutellnou  de  Baeella  (see  above),  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Segre-    Tlience  we  ascend  tlie  valley  to  (7  M.)  Olian*,  the 
cliurch  of  which  has  a  fine  portal. 

From  Oliana  a  bridle-path  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Segre,  which  breaks 
through  the  mountains  by  the  imposing  Fa$o  dt  Tre$  Pontt.  -^  11  M.  Coll  de 
Jfafg6.  3  M.  OrgcSka^  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley.  Farther  on  we  proceed 
through  wild  gorges,  cross  the  Puenie  del  Diablo,  and  reach  tiie  mouth  of  the 
Valira^  which  descends  from  the  Val  Andorra.  We  here  enter  a  more  open 
part  of  the  valley,  7  M.  long  and  3  M.  broad.  13  M.  Jr/d;  2Vs  M.  CasMlcitUat. 
About  IV4  M.  farther  on  Ues  — 

Seo  de  XTrgel  (Fonda  de  Canturri;  Fonda  de  Orau)^  commonly  called 
La  Seo,  a  town  of  3000  inhab.,  which  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since 
840  and  possesses  a  Romanesque -Gothic  cathedral.  It  is  also  a  strong 
fortress  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Carlist  war  (1874-76). 

Fbom  TTbobl  to  Puigcsboa,  33  M.  The  bridle-path  ascends  through 
the  ravines  of  the  Segre  valley  and  the  district  of  CerdaUa.  17  M.  Martinet; 
5VsH.  Bellver,  with  an  ancient  castle;  6  M.  Bolvir.  —  Puigcerdi  (3905  ft.; 
Sot.  Evropa;  BoU  Tixaire$\  a  fortified  Spanish  frontier-town  (2500  inhab.), 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Raur  and  Arahd  flow  into  the  Segre,  also 
played  a  prominent  r<1le  in  the  last  Carlist  war.  In  the  market-place  is 
a  statue  of  its  defender,  Cabrinetp.  Quarters  are  obtainable  also  IV4  M. 
farther  on,  at  the  French  village  of  Bourg-Madame.  —  From  Puigcerdi  a 
diligence  loins  to  Bapoll  (p.  227)  in  8  hrs. 

Fkom  OitGBL  TO  Andorba  (16  M. ;  a  ride  of  41/2-5  hrs.).  The  route  at 
first  traverses  a  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Valira.  At  (50  min.) 
Amerall  we  cross  to  the  left  bank  and  tlien  proceed  through  a  ravine  to 
dVs  hr.)  tlie  Spanish  Frontier  Station.  Wo  enter  the  Republic  of  Andorra, 
cross  a  mountain-torrent  named  the  ^urtHa,  and  reach  (oO  min.)  San  Julidn 
de  Loria^  the  first  village  in  Andorra  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
smuggling  that  has  prevailed  on  this  frontier  from  time  immemorial.  — 
The  route  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Valira,  passing  Aixobal  and  (1  hr.) 
Sania  Coloma.  to  (Vi  hr.)  — 

Andorra  la  Yieja  (3510  ft. ;  Catottnes^t  Inn^  fair),  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  ValU  d^ Andorra,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  mountain-valleys 
of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain.  The  republic  covers  ftn  area 
of  about  175  sq.  M.  (5281  inhab.)  and  is  under  the  joint  protectorate  of 
France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  postal  and  telegraphic  arrangements 
are  French,  the  coinage  Spanish,  and  the  language  Catalan.  The  village, 
prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Anclar,  has  7-800  inhabitants.  The 
old  Romanesque  Church  contains  some  good  wood -carving.  The  Palacio 
or  Oa$a  del  Voile,  in  which  Uie  council-general  meets  and  the  executive 
officers  live,  is  a  very  unpretentious  building.  On  the  groundfloor  is  stabling 
for  the  horses  of  tiie  members  of  the  council.  A  much-worn  staircase 
leads  to  the  council  -  chamber.  The  Arrives  of  the  republic,  including  < 
charters  said  to  date  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious, 
are  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  the  wall.  —  Near  the  town  is  the  Moorish  castle 
of  Carol,  the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  Garolus  Magnus  (Charlemagne). 

24.  The  Montserrat. 

The  «*£xeursion  to  the  Montserrat  is  best  made  from  Barcelona  (1-2  days) : 
Railway  to  Mokistbol  (p.  248),  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  6  p.  15,  4  p.  60,  3  p. 
40  c.)i  Rack-and-Pinion  Railway  (constructed  in  1892J  thence  to  the  con- 
vent in  1  hr.  (fares  5  p.  60,  3  p.  30  c.  up,  4  p.  20,  2  p.  45  c.  down)?  return- 
Uckets  (4da  j  vuelta'),  valid  for  six  days  and  good  for  both  railways,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Demacho  Central  (p.  xix)  or  at  the  BaOaay  Station  in 
Barcelona  (ftires  17  p.  10,  11  p.  45,  8  p.  80  c).  —  By  taking  the  early  train 
from  Barcelona  (in  summer  only)  good  walkers  may  include  also  San 
Jerdnimo.  Those  who  have  two  days  at  their  disposal  should  visit  the 
convent  and  its  immediate  surroimdings  on  the  first  day  and  ascend  to 
San  Jerdnimo  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  walking  back  to  Monistrol 
in  the  afternoon.  —  The  ascent  from  Collbatd  (p.  261),  once  a  popular  ex- 
euniion,  is  now  seldom  made. 
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The  Montserrat  (i.e.  the  'serrated  mountain'),  the  Montsagrat  or 
^sacred  mountain'  of  the  Catalans^  and  the  traditional  Monsalvatsch 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  located  here  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
is  a  mighty  mountain-mass  rising  in  almost  complete  isolation  from 
the  plateau  of  Catalonia.  Sharply  outlined  oa  every  side,  and 
diversified  with  the  most  fantastic  rook  -  formations  —  the  Gistaus 
or  'stone  watchmen'  of  the  Arabs  —  the  mountain  from  a  distance 
looks  like  a  colossal  castle.  The  main  axis  of  the  mass  runs  fram 
N.W.  to  S.£. ;  its  circumference  is  ahout  13^2  ^*  The  steep  slopes 
are  terraced  like  a  staircase  by  alternate  bands  of  reddish  slatey 
sandstone  and  calcareous  conglomerate,  while  the  peaks  have  been 
formed  by  erosion.  On  the  N.E.  side  both  the  road  and  the. rack- 
and-pinion  railway  have  made  use  of  the  projecting  terraces  to  clim;b 
circuitously  to  the  convent,  which  lies  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up.  On  the  other  sides  the  summit  is  reached  by  clambering  through 
the  steep  and  profound  crevices  known  as  Canales,  A  huge  fissure, 
called  the  VaUe  Mah^  intersects  the  ridge  on  the  S.W.  At  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  mass  rises  the  Tur6  de  San  Jerdnimo  (4070  ft.),  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Montserrat.  On  the  E.  side  the  Yalle  Malo, 
traversed  by  the  Torrenie  de  Santa  Maria  (dried  up  in  summer), 
descends  in  huge  terraced  steps  of  rock  to  the  Llobregat ;  on  a  small 
promontory  of  rock  is  the  famous  Monastery,  The  Llobregat  flows 
across  the  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain,  winds  round  its  S.E.  base  to 
Esparraguera,  and  breaks  through  the  coast-range  at  Martorell.  Its 
deep  valley,  with  the  village  of  MonUtrol,  is  the  chief  element  in 
determining  the  picturesque  character  of  the  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain. 
To  the  S.W.  is  the  plain  of  Esparraguera,  on  a  gentle  eminence  in 
which  lies  the  village  of  CoUbatd  (p.  261).  On  the  S.E.  the  mountain 
is  quite  inaccessible.  The  N.E.  slope  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  fine  pine  woods,  its  flanks  and  its  summit  are  clad  with  ever- 
green shrubs  (monte  hajo  =  low  wood).  The  flora  of  the  Montserrat 
is  highly  interesting,  especially  in  spring. 

Monistrol,  see  p.  248.  —  The  railway-station  (635  ft.)  lies  on 
a  height  on  the  bank  of  the  JUobregatj  immediately  opposite  the 
Montserrat.    It  commands  a  beautiful  view. 

The  Mountain  Railway  (best  views  to  the  left)  at  first  descends 
in  windings  into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat,  crossing  first  the  Ritra 
de  Mard  and  then  the  Llobregat  itself,  by  an  iron  bridge  (443  ft. 
above  the  sea).  The  line  then  ascends  to  (2^2  M.)  Monittrol  ViUOj 
the  station  for  the  village  (p.  255),  which  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  — 
Beyond  this  the  railway  ascends  rapidly  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
Valle  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  256)  and  mounts  the  terraces  of  the 
Montserrat.  As  we  proceed,  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  rocky 
pinnacles  (pencucos)  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Immediately  in 
front  of  us  is  the  Tur6  de  San  Jerdnimo  (p.  268).  More  to  the  left 
are  the  Bocaa  de  leu  OolondrincUi  the  Roea  de  San  Patrieio,  and  the 
Roea  de  las  Once  ('Eleven  O'clock  Rock'),  which  serves  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Monistrol  as  a  snn-dlal.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Roea  (2«  San  Antonio,  the  CabaU  Bemat,  and  the  Plana  la  VeUa  (  Vi^a), 
— ■  The  line  now  crosses  the  head  of  the  valley  in  a  vide  sweep  and 
rans  under  the  crest  of  the  Montserrat.  To  the  left  we  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat  and  of  the  distant  snow-peaks  of 
the  Pyrenees.  We  finally  thread  a  tunnel  below  the  promontory  on 
which  the  Chapels  of  San  Acisclo  and  of  the  Apostles  (pp.  256,  257) 
stand,  and  reach  (5  M.J  the  Monastery  of  Montserrat  (2910  ft. ;  see 
below),  which  we  enter  by  the  gate  built  in  1555. 

The  *Gabriaob  Road  up  the  mountain  (8M.;  3  hrs.'  walk  up, 
2  hrs.'  down),  constructed  in  1859,  is  also  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Leaving  the  station,  the  road  descends  to  (IY4M.}  La  Bauma,  a 
workmen*s  colony  in  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat,  where  many  factories 
and  mills  are  driven  by  power  derived  from  the  river;  the  latter  is 
crossed  by  a  high  old  bridge.  Close  by  lies  the  (272  M.)  thriving 
village  of  itfbni«tfo2(Posada  del  Llobregat,  fair),  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  olive-groves.  The  Capilla  dt  la  Trinidad  (3  M.  from  the 
railway-station),  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Morocco  campaign  of 
1860,  stands  on  the  lowest  terrace  of  the  Montserrat.  A  footpath 
(Atajo  dl  Monasterio)  here  diverges  to  the  left  and  ascends  directly 
to  the  monastery  (ca.  2  hrs. ;  much  less  fine  views  than  from  the  road 
and  only  Vs^*  shorter;  guide  advisable).  The  road  descends  into 
the  Valle  de  Santa  Maria  and  then  ascends  again  to  the  N.£.  at  an 
acute  angle,  crosses  the  stream  and  the  mountain-railway,  and  reaches 
(5  M.)  a  small  fir  plantation,  near  which  is  the  farm  of  La  CaUsina. 
Thence  the  road  ascends  the  terraces  of  the  mountain  in  numerous 
curves  and  zigzags,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from  Manresa 
(p.  248).  Here  it  bends  sj^rply  to  the  S.E.  and  passes  the  Fuente 
de  los  Monies,  Farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from  Igualada 
(p.  261).  It  then  passes  the  Capilla  de  los  Apostoles  (p.  257),  whence 
it  finally  leads  to  the  S.W.,  passing  the  Fuente  del  Milagro  ('Spring 
of  the  Miracle'),  to  the  monastery,  which  does  not  come  into  view 
till  the  very  end  of  our  trip. 

The  Monasterio  del  Hontterrat  (2910  ft.),  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  convents  in  Spain,  was  founded,  according  to 
the  legend  of  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  (p.  256) ,  as  a 
nunnery  in  880 ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  Benedictine 
settlement  here  before  the  incursion  of  the  Moors  in  717.  In  976  it 
was  restored  to  the  Benedictine  Order  and  peopled  with  monks  from 
Ripoll  (p.  227).  In  1410  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  abbacy,  but  it  was  again  subordinated  to  the  Bishop 
of  Barcelona  in  1874.  It  formerly  possessed  immense  wealth,  but 
lost  nearly  all  its  movable  property  In  the  War  of  Independence 
(1808-14),  while  It  was  deprived  of  its  real  estate  in  1835  on  the 
suppression  of  the  convent  in  consequence  of  the  Carlist  rising.  In 
the  first  of  these  categories  was  its  famous  library,  including  a  num- 
ber of  priceless  MS8.    At  present  there  are  about  a  score  of  monks. 
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Their  chief  occupation  is  the  management  of  a  school  of  ecclesiastical 
music  (La  Eseolanfajj  the  members  of  which  generally  sing  the 
Salve  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  Ave  Maria  (La  Oraddn),  The  an- 
nual number  of  -visitors  and  pilgrims  to  the  convent  is  said  to  be 
about  60,000.  The  chief  festival  is  ou  Sept.  8th. 

Accommodation.  Visitora  register  their  names  in  the  Detptzcho  de 
ApoientoSy  at  the  entrance,  and  have  a  room  allotted  to  them.  No  charge 
is  made  for  rooms,  bat  it  is  usual  to  give  2-21/2  p.  per  night.    A  special 

Jermission  is  necessary  for  a  stay  of  more  than  three  days.  Candles  (^bajia\ 
0  c.)  may  be  procured  in  a  shop  a^oining  the  Despacho.  Meals  are  usu- 
ally taken  in  the  Bestaurant  del  Moncuterio  (almuerzo  3,  comida  S  p.,  wine 
included).  —  On  the  Uonistrol  road,  about  IV4  M.  from  the  monastery, 
is  the  Eotei  Marctt  (well  spoken  of,  pens.  6-8  p.). 

GuiDB  (tariff  in  the  Despacho)  5  p.  per  day ;  to  the  various  points  of 
interest,  see  p.  257.  —  Saddle  Hobses  ( Cabal ffodurcu)  are  also  supplied 
at  fixed  prices. 

Immediately  beyond  the  entrance,  to  the  left  of  which  are  the 
stables  (El  Parador),  we  enter  a  large  court,  shaded  with  plane- 
trees,  where  a  small  market  is  held  nearly  every  morning.  To  the 
left  is  the  Old  Monastery,  in  front  the  New  Monastery. 

The  Old  Monastbbt  (Monasterio  Antiguo,  Cat.  Antich  Monastir) 
is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The  main  points  of  Interest  are  the 
Gothic  cloisters  of  1460,  the  unfinished  bell-tower  of  the  same  cent- 
ury, and  the  facade  of  the  old  church.  On  the  groundfloor  of  the 
Aposentos  de  San  Pldeido  is  a  small  museum,  containing  old  capitals 
and  other  architectural  fragments,  relics  of  old  tombstones,  etc. 

The  New  Monastbbt  (MonasUrio  Actual)  was  built  under 
Ferdinand  VII.,  but  was  left  unfinished  owing  to  the  troubles  of  1835. 
The  central  court,  called  the  P6rtico  Modemo^  is  arcaded  on  three 
sides.    The  fourth  side  is  occupied  by  the  imposing  — 

Church,  which  was  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  under  Philip  II. 
(1560-92)  and  was  much  injured  by  fire  in  1811.  In  1880  a  Roman- 
esque apse  was  added  to  it. 

Imtkbior.  The  aisleless  nave  is  224  ft.  long,  51  ft.  wide,  and  109  ft. 
high.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  with  six  chapels,  each  23  ft.  deep.  Above 
the  first  four  chapels  are  galleries,  like  those  at  the  Escorial ;  the  last  two, 
to  the  right  and  left,  are  enclosed  by  lofty  rejas.  Above  the  high-altar, 
surrounded  by  lighted  candles,  is  La  Santa  Imogen  (Gat.  Shmta  Jmalje\ 
a  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin,  blackened  by  age.  According  to  the  legend, 
it  was  made  by  St.  Luke  and  brought  to  Spain  by  St.  Peter;  for  its  redis- 
covery in  880,  see  p.  257.  —  Ignatius  Loyola  (pp.  17,  249),  after  abandoning 
his  military  life  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the  defence  of 
Pampelnna  in  1521,  hung  up  his  weapons  before  this  image  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  The  Santa  Imagen  is  shown 
only  at  10  a.m.  ('visitar  la  Virgen"),  usually  to  the  chanting  of  one  of  the 
priests.  —  The  Sacristy  contains  the  valuable  wardrobe  and  jewels  of  the 
holy  image.  —  Adjoining  the  sacristy  is  the  entrance  to  the  Ciypt,  in  which 
the  monks  are  buried. 

A  door  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Pdrtico  Moderno  (to  the  right  as 
we  leave  the  church)  leads  to  a  passage  flanked  with  walls.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  left  at  the  end  of  this,  we  pass  the  convent-garden  {M 
Mirador  de  los  Monjes ;  closed),  situated  on  a  lofty  terrace  behind 
the  church,  then  the  CapiUa  deSan  Aciselo  and  Santa  Victoria^  and  reach 
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the  *CanUno  de  los  DegotcUU,  a  level  path  skirting  the  hase  of  the 
cliffs,  along  which  runs  a  pipe  carrying  water  to  the  convent.  In 
about  20  min.  we  come  to  a  kind  of  grotto  moistened  by  trickling 
water  (the  so-called  DegotalU,  or  drops),  one  of  the  finest  points  of 
view  the  Montserrat  affords.  The  vegetation  is  exuberant  and  the 
view  most  extensive.  The  latter  embraces  the  whole  of  Catalonia  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Arag6n;  the  entire  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  from 
the  Maladetta  to  the  Ganigou,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  S.E.  At 
our  feet,  apparently  within  a  stone's  throw,  lies  Monistrol. — Another 
short  path  descends  to  the  right  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Aeisclo  to  the 
Capilla  de  los  ApdstoUs^  which  also  affords  a  splendid  view,  especially 
of  the  abysses  of  the  Llobregat  valley,  with  the  Cueva  de  la  Virgen 
and  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel  (see  below)  in  the  foreground. 

Walks  from  the  Monastery.  —  1.  We  follow  the  Monistrol  road 
(p.  256)  and  then  (left)  the  Igualada  road  to  the  (1  hr.)  Capilla 
i>B  Santa  Cecilia  (guide  2^2  P*>  unnecessary),  at  the  base  of  the 
Turo  de  San  Jeronimo.  The  chapel  was  built  in  872  and  a  small 
convent  was  added  about  a  century  later.  The  most  interesting  feature 
is  the  Campancnio  de  Espctdana^  or  bell-tower.  Adjacent  is  a  small 
inn.  —  Near  this  point  lay  the  CastiUo  Marro,  one  of  the  Christian 
fastnesses  on  the  Montserrat  in  the  9th  century.  The  others  were  the 
castles  of  Montsiat,  Otger,  CoUbato,  and  Guardia. 

2.  By  the  CoUbato  bridle-path  (p.  261),  which  leads  to  the  E. 
from  the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  convent-gate  and  crosses  the  mountain- 
railway,  to  (ca.  20  min.)  the  Capilla  db  San  Miguel  (guide,  super- 
fluous, 1  p.).  Those  who  are  not  afraid  of  dizziness  may  descend 
thence  for  5  min.  towards  the  N.E.  to  a  cross  named  Mirador  (2135  ft. 
above  the  Llobregat).  Just  below  the  cross,  but  not  visible  from 
it,  is  the  Cuev*  de  la  Virgen  (see  below).  The  monastery  looks  very 
singular  from  this  point  of  view.  To  the  N.E.  rises  the  Montseny.  — 
Nearer  the- convent  is  the  grotto  of  San  Juan  Oarfn^  a  hermit  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  died  here  in  898,  after  having  inflicted  the 
severest  penances  on  himself  for  his  evil  treatment  of  Riquilda, 
daughter  of  Count  Wilfrid  the  Shaggy  (p.  221). 

S.  The  ^Sendero  de  Santa  Maria',  diverging  from  the  road  about 
100  yds.  from  the  convent-gate  and  marked  by  numerous  finger-posts 
(guide  1  p.,  unnecessary),  descends  through  the  Valle  Malo  (p.  254) 
to  (Va^*)  *l^e  Santuabio  db  la  Cueva  or  Cueva  de  la  Virgen  (not 
accessible  in  winter).  This  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent, 
over  the  grotto  in  which  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  (p.  256), 
which  had  been  hidden  on  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  was  found 
again  by  shepherds.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  to  Manresa, 
but  the  image  refused  to  stir  beyond  a  spot  now  marked  by  a  stone 
cross,  to  the  E.  of  the  convent;  and  it  was  this  miracle  that  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  latter. 

4.  To  San  Jebonimo  (ca.  2V2  lirs. ,  there  and  back  ca.  4  hrs. ; 
guide,  ca.  2V2  P-,  desirable).    We  first  follow  the  CoUbato  bridle- 
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path  as  above  to  the  CapiUa  de  San  Miguel  (p.  257),  about  6-8  iniu. 
beyond  which  is  a  stone  linger -post  indicating  the  route  (^a  las 
ermitas')  to  San  Jer6nimo,  which  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to 
Gollbato.  Our  path  again  bends  to  the  right  and  sweeps  round  the 
Trenea  BarraU  towards  the  Valle  Male ,  affording  fine  views  of  the 
country  round  Gollbato  and  Esparraguera.  On  and  among  the  rocks 
we  see  the  picturesquely  situated  remains  of  the  hermitages  of  Sant^ 
iago^  Santa  Catalina,  San  Onofre,  San  Juan;  and  Santa  Magdalena 
la  Vieja.  About  8/4  h^.  ^'om  the  conve;it,  above  the  Ermita  de  Santa 
Anay  we  reach  the  Vallt  Malo  (p.  254) ,  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  formed  at  the  moment  of  Ghrisfs  death  on  the  cross. 

We  may  reach  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Ana  also  by  a  footpath  which  is 
16-20  min.  shorter  than  the  bridle-path.  For  this  route  we  torn  to  the 
right  on  eyiei^ing  from  the  portal  of  the  monastery  and  ascend  to  the  W. 
by  the  so-called  ^Tacob's  Ladder'  through  the  narrow  Valle  Halo. 

Farther  on  we  follow  the  Torrtnte  de  Santa  Maria ;  the  path  is 
at  first  fairly  level  and  then  ascends  (from  Santa  Ana  to  San  Jer6- 
nimo  iy4hr.).  The  ridges  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  topped 
by  the  fantastic  Penascos,  or  'Guardians  of  the  Holy  Grail',  some 
of  which  are  330  ft.  high.  To  the  right  are  the  CabaU  Bemat, 
the  Rocat  de  San  Antonio^  with  the  hermitage  of  that  name  (reached 
by  a  stiff  climb  of  ^/2  hr.) ,  the  Calavera  (skull) ,  and  the  Dedoi 
(fingers)  or  Flautas  (flutes),  also  called  the  I^oceaion  de  Monjea 
(procession  of  monks).  To  the  left  is  the  Albarda  Caatellana ,  or 
Gastilian  saddle.  On  this  side  are  also  the  Errmtaa  de  San  Benito^ 
de  la  Trimdady  de  San  Dimas,  and  other  hermitages. 

The  hermitage  of  Ban  Jerbnimo  (Oat.  Sant  Jeroni;  modest 
restaurant  ftrom  May  to  Oct. ;  good  water  from  a  cistern  in  the  rock) 
lies  below  the  culminating  peak  of  the  mountain,  which  is  reached 
hence  in  less  than  Y4 1^^ •  hy  a  series  of  steps  recently  reconstructed. 
The  summit,  known  as  El  Mitador,  La  Miranda^  or  the  Tu^  de 
San  Jerdnimo  (A:070  ft.),  commands  a  most  extensive  *  Panorama 
of  the  Gatalonian  mountains  and  plains,  stretching  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  E.  far  over  the  Mediterranean,  where,  to  the 
S.E.,  even  the  Balearic  Islands  may  be  made  out  on  exceptionally 
clear  days.  The  view  of  the  Montserrat  itself  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all.  Among  the  nearer  points  that  have  not  already  been  men- 
tioned are  the  Oigante  Encantctdo  (the  enchanted  giant),  the  Mont- 
gros,  the  Plana  de  lot  Rayos  (lightnings),  and  the  Eeoa^  with  their 
sheer  and  dizzy  cliffs.  The  iron  ring  in  the  rock  was  formerly  used 
for  mooring  a  small  chapel. 

The  difficult  ascent  of  the  MoiUgrct  (2V3  hrs.  from  the  monastery) 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  guide. 
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25.  From  Barcelona  vi&  San  Vicente  de  Calders  to  Reus 

(Saragosstty  Madrid), 

The  coMt-railway  from  Barcelona  to  Bens  forms  the  most  direct  and 
important  line  of  communication  hetween  Barcelona  and  Saragossa  (Madrid); 
the  inland  railway  yia  Martorell  is  mostly  used  for  local  traffic,  but  is  of 
importance  for  the  visitor  to  Hontserrat. 

a.  Coast  Bailway  vifc  Villanneva  y  Oeltni. 
66  M.  Railway  (starting  from  the  Estacion  de  Francis,  see  p.  229)  in 
2-4V4  ^"'  (ferea  14  p.  70,  11  p.  15,  7  p.  25  c).    Best  views  to  the  left.  — 
Railway-restaurants  at  Yillixnwva  and  Ban  Vicente  de  Colder*. 

Barcelona,  see  p.  229.  —  The  train  runs  round  the  inner  town, 
and  stops  at  the  (3  M^  Paseo  de  Qracia  (p.  229)  and  at  the  suburbs 
of  (5  M.)  Sans  and  (6  V2  M.)  Bordeta,  To  the  left  rises  the  Mont- 
juich  (p.  246),  with  the  W.  cemetery ;  to  the  right  is  the  Montana 
de  San  Pedro  Mdrtir  (p.  247),  with  the  villages  of  Esphigas  and  San 
Jtist  On  the  left  lies  the  beautiful  Campina  de  Barcelonay  through 
whicli  flows  the  Llobregat.  The  line  crosses  the  river  and  reaches 
(9V2  ^0  ^^  ^^  Llobregat^  a  pleasant  little  town  some  distance  to 
the  left,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  with  several  artesian  wells. 

We  now  traverse  an  attractive  undulating  district,  with  vineyards 
and  olive-groves.  14^/2  M.  Qavd,  Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  old 
CastiUo  de  Aramprund  is  (17  M.)  CaateUdefels,  a  poor  fishing- village 
with  a  small  Romanesque  church  and  remains  of  mediaeval  forti- 
fications. 

At  (18  M.)  VaUbona  we  approach  the  sea,  and  then  traverse  the 
precipitous  heights  of  the  Costaa  de  Oarraf,  The  dwarf-palms  or  pal- 
metto-scrub (Ohamssrops  humilis)  growing  here  is  used  as  fuel.  We 
thread  numerous  tunnels  and  cross  several  bridges  over  mountain- 
torrents. 

26  M.  Sitges  (Fonda  de  Jos^  Urgell),  a  pleasant  seaport  with 
3160  inhab.,  is  favourably  known  for  its  wine.  Near  it  is  the  San- 
ttiario  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Vinyet,  —  We  continue  to  skirt  the  sea. 

31  M.  Villanneva  y  Oeltrn  (Fonda  Nacional  and  other  inns ; 
BaU<,  Bestawant)^  a  thriving  commercial  town  with  a  pop.  of  11,800. 
The  Museo  BaUiguer^  founded  by  the  Catalan  poet  and  minister  Yictor 
Balaguer  (d.  1901),  contains  Egyptian  and  Roman  antiquities,  point- 
ings and  sculptures,  an  ethnographical  collection,  and  a  library  with 
MSS.  horn  monasteries. 

The  railway  intersects  the  town  and  threads  a  tunnel.  Beyond 
(34  M.)  CubeUas  we  cross  the  Foix,  —  At  (39  M.)  CalafeU  we  turn 
away  from  the  sea,  crossing  the  Biera  de  Bisbal  and  the  tracks  of  the 
railway  to  Tarragona. 

41i/2  M.  Ban  Ticente  de  Calders  (Bail.  Beatavrant)^  the  junction 
for  the  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  line  (R.  26)  and  the  terminus  of 
the  inland  railway  (see  p.  262).  —  As  we  proceed,  the  Portal  de 
Bara  (p.  262)  is  seen  to  the  left 

46V2  M.  Boda  de  Bard, 
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Fbom  Boda  db  Baba  to  Pxcamoixoms  (for  Lirida)^  17 Vz  H.,  railway 
in  1-lVs  br.  (fare0  4  p.  20,  S  p.  25,  2  p.  10  c).  —  The  railway  diverges  to 
the  K.W.  from  the  main  line.  Tunnel,  ifameroafl  vineyards.  —  5  M.  Salamd. 
Beyond  three  tunnels  we  croM  the  Gct^d  to  (S'/s  M.)  VUabeOa  and  (10  M.)  ITuUes. 

131/2  M.  Valla  (Fonda  de  la  Roua),  an  industrial  town  of  12,600  inhab., 
with  well-preserved  walls  and  towers.  Hence  we  may  visit  the  old  Cister- 
cian convent  of  Bantaa  Orens,  situated  ca.  9Vt  M.  to  the  K.,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Gayi.  In  the  humble  village  is  an  unpretending  posada  kept  by 
Harimdn.  The  convent  was  founded  by  Ram6n  Berenguer  IV.  in  1157  and, 
along  with  Poblet  (p.  268),  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Gatalonian  artr  it  was,  however,  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  popular 
rising  against  the  monks  in  1885.  The  transept  of  the  Church  contains  the 
tombs  of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragdn  (d.  15285)  and  his  celebrated  Admiral  Roger 
de  Lanria  (see  p.  264),  who  defeated  the  French  fleet  of  Clharles  of  Anjou 
at  Naples  in  1284;  also  those  of  Jaime  II.  (d.  1827)  and  his  wife  Blanca  of 
A^jou;  in  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of  the  commanders  Bamdn  and  GidUermo 
de  Honcada,  who  fell  at  the  capture  of  Minorca  (p.  272)  in  1229.  The 
CMtters^  built  in  1803-41,  also  contain  numerous  tombs.  Tht  remains  of 
the  Chapter  Rocm^  the  lAbrainf,  and  the  palaces  of  Pedro  III.  and  Jaime  II. 
are  also  interesting. 

We  now  cross  several  mountain- torrents  and  thread  a  tunnel.  —  17V3  H. 
Picamoixcn*^  see  p.  269. 

The  Reus  line  runs  towards  the  W.  and  enters  the  wine-growing 
hill-district  of  CoU  de  MorUera.  To  the  left  we  have  several  distant 
views  of  the  sea.  Tunnel.  —  48  M.  Pohla;  61  M.  Riera.  —  We  tra- 
verse several  tunnels,  cuttings,  and  viaducts,  cross  the  Gayi  (see 
above),  and  reach  (62  M.)  Cattlar,  Beyond  (661/3  M.)  Secuita  Pera- 
fort  the  train  crosses  the  highroad  from  Tarragona  to  L^rida  and 
then  the  Francoif  (p.  269).  From  (59 V2  M.)  Morell,  where  we  have 
a  wide  view  on  the  left  extending  to  Tarragona,  we  descend  to  — 

66  M.  Sens  (Fonda  de  Cataluna;  Fonda  de  Parts),  a  prosperous 
industrial  town  with  26,100  inhab.,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  range 
of  hills.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  General  Prim  (1814-70),  who  was 
created  Count  of  Reus  in  1843.  The  site  of  the  fortifications  is  now 
occupied  by  a  promenade  named  the  Arrabal.  The  octagonal  tower 
(216  ft.  high)  of  the  church  of  San  Pedro  commands  a  view  reach- 
ing to  the  sea.  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent.  English 
manufacturers  introduced  cotton  -  spinning ,  which  now  employs 
6000  looms  and  has  made  Reus  the  second  manufacturing  town  of 
Catalonia.  Silk,  linen,  leather,  soap,  machinery,  and  other  goods 
are  also  made  here ;  and  Reus  is  likewise  known  for  Its  ^champagne^ 
and  other  imitation  French  wines. 

From  Reus  to  Saragossa,  see  R.  20;  to  Lirida,  see  R.  28.  Branch- 
line  to  Salou  (p.  270;  61/2  M.). 

b.  Inland  Bailway  vifc  Kartorell. 

76  H.  Bailwat  (starting  from  the  EOaddn  de  Fremdoy  p.  229)  in  4V4- 
6«/4  hrs.  (fares  14  p.  70,  11  p.  5,  7  p.  26  c).  —  There  are  railway-restaurants 
at  Martorett  and  San  Vicente  de  Caldert. 

From  Barcelona  to  (6V2  M.)  Bordeta,  where  the  coast  railway 
and  the  inland  railway  separate,  see  p.  269.  —  The  inland  line  runs 
to  the  N.W.,  through  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat. 
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7V2  M.  HospiiaUt  de  Llobfegai^  a  town  with  4900  inhab.,  beyond 
which  we  see  the  agricnltural  institute  of  San  IHdro  to  the  left, 
while  on  the  right  rises  the  MorUserrat  (p.  254).  —  91/2  M.  Comelld 
de  Llobregat^  on  the  Acequia  de  la  Infanta^  with  silk-mills.  On  a 
hill  to  the  left  lies  San  Boy  de  Idobregat,  the  parish-Ghnrch  of  which 
is  known  as  the  ^Cathedral  of  tiie  LlobregaV.  — •  We  now  descend 
into  the  valley  of  the  Llobregat  itself. 

11  M.  San  FeUa  de  lAohregat,  The  sides  of  the  valley,  consisting 
of  clay  intenningled  with  blocks  of  stone,  bear  no  crops  nnless  arti- 
flcially  irrigated.  Numerous  unwalled  terraces  (graderfa)  and  artifi- 
cial caverns  are  seen.  —  13V2  M.  Molina  del  Bey,  in  a  fruitful  region, 
is  known  for  its  bridge  of  15  arches,  carrying  the  road  toYillafranca 
(p.  262)  across  the  Llobregat. 

At  VaUirana,  TVs  M.  to  the  S.W.,  the  Villafranca  road  crosses  the  Puente 
da  JUadoner,  a  two-storied  viaduct  bailt  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
The  first  staige  consists  of  7  arches,  28  ft.  in  span,  the  second  of  13  arches, 
4O  ft.  in  height. 

The  railway  keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  passing  under 
the  village  of  PaUejd  by  a  tunnel.  —  I6I/2  M.  Papiol,  with  an  old 
castle.  The  Montserrat  becomes  more  conspicuous.  Wells  and  other 
apparatus  for  irrigation  are  seen  in  the  fields.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  Llobregat  lies  the  village  of  San  Andres  de  la  Barea.  On  issuing 
from  a  tunnel,  a  little  short  of  Martorell,  we  see  to  the  left  the 
*Puente  del  Diablo,  an  old  Roman  bridge.  It  consisted  originally 
of  three  arches,  two  of  which  have  been  replaced  at  a  later  period 
(last  reconstruction  in  1753)  by  the  present  pointed  main  arch,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  small  gate.  On  the  left  bank,  near  which  a 
smaller  arch  has  been  cut  through  the  masonry,  stands  a  much 
damaged  Roman  Triumphal  Arek,  Below  the  bridge  the  Llobregat 
penetrates  the  M<mtanaa  de  Ordal  by  a  deep  ravine. 

21  M.  Hartorell  (3200  inhab.),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Llobregat 
and  the  Ifoya.  The  Montserrat  here  shows  itself  in  its  full  grandeur, 
with  Gollbat6  and  the  beautiful  plain  of  the  Llobregat  at  its  base. 

From  Martorell  an  omnibus  plies  along  the  old  Barcelona  and  Sara- 
gossa  road  to  (6  M.)  EtpatraguerOt  whence  it  ascends,  by  a  road  diyerging 
to  4ihe  K.,  to  $  M.  further)  the  village  of  Oollbatd  {Fwtda  Vaearisat^  un- 
pretending), situated  at  the  8.  base  of  the  rocky  wall  of  the  Montserrat 
{p.  254).  here  about  1300  ft.  high.  About  halfway  up  lie  the  Cveva»  de 
SaiUre  (sal^etre  caves),  to  visit  which  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  CoUbatd 
provides  a  guide  and  torches  (there  and  back  ca.  3  hrs.),  but  the  excur- 
^on  Is  very  toilsome  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  The  ascent  of  the 
Mlontserrat  from  Gollbatd  is  troublesome  also  and  should  not  be  made 
without  a  guide.  The  direct  route  to  the  convent  takes  2  hrs.,  but  that 
vift  San  Jerdnimo  (3Vs4  hrs.)  is  finer  (comp.  p.  257). 

A  Bbangb  Bailwat  (2dVa  M.,  in  ca.  21/4  hrs.  \  fares  4  p.  70,  3  p.  35,  2  p. 
85  c.)  runs  to  the  N.W.  from  Martorell,  along  the  8.W.  side  of  the  Mont- 
serrat, to  Ignalada,  an  important  industrial  town  on  the  Noya,  with  10,400 
inhabitants.  From  Igualada  there  is  a  road  to  the  MorUterrat  (p.  256)  vi& 
Ceua  Mattana  and  the  Capilla  de  Santa  CedUa  (p.  257). 

The  main  line  ascends  to  the  S.W.,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Noya,  to  the  plateau  of  Villafranca.  The  stream  is  crossed  repeatedly , 
and  the  Montserrat  remains  prominent  in  the  view. 
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A  little  beyond  (25  M.)  Oelida  we  see  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  a 
church  with  a  Gatalonian  bell-tower.  The  slopes  are  strewn  with 
great  blocks  of  stone.  On  each  side  of  (29  M.)  San  SadmwC  or 
San  Satwnino  de  Noya,  the  Noela  of  Pliny,  we  pass  through  long 
cuttings.  The  scenery  is  monotonous.  The  line  threads  a  tunnel 
and  reaches  the  main  plateau.  34  M.  La  Qtanada.  —  We  then 
descend  to  — 

36i/2  M.  ViUafranca  del  Panadas,  a  town  of  7700  inhab.,  form- 
ing the  focus  of  the  wine-growing  district  of  Panad&s,  To  the  N.W. 
rise  the  Montanaa  de  Montagut  (3125  ft),  to  the  S.E.  the  ridge  of  La 
Mordla  (1950  ft.),  to  the  N.E.  the  Montserrat.  The  town  contains  a 
much-modernized  church  with  a  bell-tower  of  the  14th  cent.,  an  old 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  Arag6n,  the  palace  of  the  Barons  de  Rocafort, 
and  an  old  pilgrims'  hospital  (Pia  Almoina), 

About  7  M.  to  the  N.W.  lies  San  Martin  de  aarroca,  with  an  excellently 
preserved  Romanesque  chnrch  of  the  11th  century. 

Beyond  (39V2  M.)  Monjoa  we  traverse  pine  -  woods.  —  44  M. 
ArbdSj  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  The  church  of  San  Julian  has  two  W. 
towers  and  a  larger  one  over  the  choir;  on  the  main  facade  are 
statues  of  the  four  great  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church,  St.  Julian, 
and  the  Virgin ;  the  interior  contains  a  good  rotable.  —  The  train 
descends  to  the  S.W.  into  the  productive  wine-growing  district  of 
(48V2M.)  VmdreU,  a  town  with  4780  inhab.  and  a  lofty  bell-tower, 
which  rises  in  three  stages  and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  figure. 

51 V2  M.  San  Vicente  de  Caldera,  and  thence  to  (76  M.)  Bcus^  see 
pp.  259,  260. 

26.  From  Barcelona  to  Tarragona  (Toriosa^  Valencia). 

56V2  M.  or  06Va  M.  Railway  (from  the  Estacidn  de  Francia,  p.  229) 
in  2V4  hrs.  by  the  coast-line  (p.  2&9)  or  in  ca.  4  hrs.  by  the  inland  line 
Cp.  260)  J  fares  12  p.  86,  9  p.  95.  6  p.  40  c.  Express  train  in  llV4-13hrs.  to 
fakneia  (227V2  M.  \  fares  42  p.  45,  28  p.  96,  20  p.  45  c).  —  Bailway-restaurants 
at  VilloMieva  y  OeltrH^  San  Vicente  de  CalderSy  and  Tarragona. 

From  Barcelona  to  San  Vicente  de  Colder  a  ^  where  the  coast-line 
(41 V2  M.)  and  the  inland  line  (511/2  M.)  join,  see  R.  25a  and  b.  — 
Our  line  runs  on  close  to  the  sea,  the  sandy  beach  of  which  is  fringed 
with  aloes  here  and  there.  —  48Y2  (&8V2)  M.  Torredemharra^  a 
fishing- village  on  Cape  Gros. 

About  3  M.  from  San  Vicente,  on  a  hill  to  the  right  (mo0t  conveniently 
visited  from  Torredembarra),  stands  the  so-called  Portal  de  Bar&i  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  40  ft.  high  and  ^ith  a  span  of  16  ft.  On  each  side  are 
two  (partly  modem)  pilasters.  The  inscription,  not  now  extant  but  recorded 
by  early  travellers,  connects  the  arch  with  the  wealthy  Lucku  Lieiniue 
Sura^  the  friend  of  Trt^an,  and  refers  its  erection  to  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.    A  Roman  road  ran  below  the  archway. 

491/2  (591/2)  M.  AltafvUa^  finely  situated  on  a  height  to  the 
right   The  railway  crosses  the  Qayd  and  recedes  from  the  sea. 

On  the  hill  to  the  right,  above  the  sandy  Pktyas  Llargae^  on  the  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona,  lies  the  so-called  Sepulcro  de  loa  Eacipionefl, 
a  Roman  monument  from  the  end  of  the  Ist  cent,  of  the  present  era.     It 
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is  a  sqnare  stracture,  26  ft.  bigb,  rising  in  two  stages  from  a  stepped  plat- 
form. On  the  front  are  two  captives  used  as  Atlantes.  The  inscriptions 
are  now  illegible.  The  belief  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  brothers  Gnseos 
and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  both  of  whom  fell  at  Anitorgis  (p.  217),  has  no  solid 
foundation.  The  monument,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and 
Tarragona,  may  be  visited  from  the  latter  (8  M.)  or  from  Altafulla. 

The  railway  again  skirts  the  coast,  and  then  runs  through  a  deep 
cutting,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  high-lying  city  and  the  Presidio. 
66Va  (66V2)  M.  Tarragona  (Rail.  Restaurant,  clean). 


27.  Tarragona. 

Bailway  BUtiona  {Ettaci^;  PI.  C,  4)  of  the  Barcelona- Valencia  (R.  26) 
and  Tarragona- L^rida  (B.  28)  lines,  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  near  the  har- 
bour.    OmnOnu  to  the  hotels,  incl.  luggage,  1  p. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Oban  Hotel  de  PABfs  (PI.  ai  D,  E,  2),  Bambla 
de  San  Carlos,  eauipment  not  up  to  date,  good  food,  pens,  rrom  10  p.  ^  Fonda 
DE  EuKOPA  (PI.  D  i  D,  2),  Bambla  de  San  Juan,  pens,  from  8  p.  \  Hot.  del 
Centbo  (PI.  c;  D,  2),  opposite  the  last. 

Oaf^a  (comp.  p.  xxvii),  in  the  Bambla  de  San  Juan.  —  Liqueur  factory 
(VtU&n  Agrieola)y  founded  in  1903  by  Carthusian  monks  expelled  from  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  at  Orenoble. 

Bull  Bing  (Plaza  de  Torot),  to  the  W.  of  the  new  town,  with  room 
for  17,500  spectators  (fine  view  from  the  uppermost  gallery). 

Pnotographa  sold  by  M.  JUarsdt,  Bambla  de  San  Juan  36. 

Poat  Office  (Correo)  &  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  de  San  Agustfn  (PI.  D,  2). 

Britiah  Yice-Oonanl,  James  Hatoee^  Plaza  016zaga.  —  American  Oonanlar 
Agent,  L,  J.  Agottini.  —  Lloyd'a  Agents,  Mac  Andrews  A  Co.,  Plaza  de 
016zaea  12. 

Plan  of  Yiiit  (1  day).  In  the  morning :  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara  (p.  265), 
Cathedral  (p.  265),  Mustum  (p.  268)  \  in  the  afternoon :  drive  to  the  Roman 
Aqueduct  (p.  269)  and  inspection  of  the  Roman  Walls  (p.  268).  —  Those  who 
remain  several  days  in  Tarragona  may  include  excursions  to  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  the  Seipios  (p.  262),  the  Portal  de  Bard  (p.  262),  and  the  ruined 
convents  of  Santas  Creus  Q>.  260)  and  Pobkt  (p.  269). 

Tarragona,  with  23,400  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province  and' the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  shares  with  that  of  Toledo  the  title  of 
Primate  of  Spain,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  rising  steeply 
from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  about  626  ft.  It  has  a  large  harbour.  The 
highest  point,  to  the  £.,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  imposing  cathedral,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and 
a  seminary  for  priests.  These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Old  Town, 
with  its  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  still  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  gigantic  walls  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Plaza  de  la  Fuente, 
which  was  once  the  Roman  circus.  The  houses  are  largely  built 
out  of  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  stones  with  Roman  in- 
scriptions  and  fragments  of  Roman  sculptures  are  met  at  every  step. 
The  rest  of  the  area  of  Tarragona  is  occupied  by  the  New  Town, 
intersected  in  its  entire  width  by  the  Rambla  de  San  Carlos  and  the 
Bambla  de  San  Juan.  Adjoining  it  on  the  W.  is  the  suburb  of 
Bairrio  de  Paeadorcs,  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

The  trade  of  Tarragona,  especially  in  wine,  is  In  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.    Large  storehouses  (bodegas)  are  stocked  with  the 
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precious  vintages  of  the  Gampo  de  Tarragona  (p.  269),  tlie  Campiua 
de  Reus,  and  the  Priorato  (p.  218). 

The  foundation  of  the  original  rocky  fastness  of  Tarraeo  is  ascribed 
to  the  Ket»etanian$^  an  Iberian  tribe,  many  of  whose  coins  have  been  found 
in  and  near  Tarragona.  They  were  the  builders  of  the  old  walls  (p.  268). 
In  B.C.  218,  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  was  captured  by  Qnaeut  and 
PubHui  ComeUui  Scifiio^  who  selected  it  as  the  Roman  headquarters  in 
Spain  in  opposition  to  New  Carthage  (p.  818)  and  constructed  here  a  large 
harbour  and  important  fortifications.  As  a  Roman  colony  {Coloma  frttiflipA- 
o/w,  so  named  from  the  triumphs  of  its  creator,  Julius  Geesar)  it  became 
the  headauarters  of  one  of  the  four  Conventtu  JuridM.  or  judicial  districts, 
into  which  Hitpania  Citerior  (exclusive  of  Asturia  and  GaUscia)  was  divided 
(New  Carthage,  Tarraeo,  Ceesar-Augusta,  Clunia).  Augustus,  who  resided 
here  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  26,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  whole  province, 
which  was  henceforth  generally  known  as  Hi$p€m\a  Tarraeanemu.  He 
adorned  the  city  with  numerous  magnificent  buildings,  and  the  citizens  on 
their  part  erected  a  temple  to  the  Divus  Augustus,  which  became  the  head- 
quarters of  ttie  provincial  cult  of  tbe  Goddess  Roma  and  the  deified  em- 
perors. This  temple  was.  afterwards  restored  by  Hadrian.  Remains  of 
other  temples,  a  circus,  a  theatre,  thermsB,  and  other  buildings  also  testify 
to  the  wealth  of  one  of  the  greatest  Roman  settlements  in  Spain.  Its  in- 
habitants cultivated  flax,  engaged  in  numerous  industries,  and  carried  on 
a  thriving  trade.  Martial  and  Pliny  celebrate  the  sunny  shores  (aprica 
litora)  of  Tarraeo,  and  it<)  wines  which  rivalled  those  of  Falemian  vintage. 

In  the  Christian  period  Tarraeo  became  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  In 
475  the  Visigoths  under  Euric  captured  the  city,  destroyed  part  of  it,  and 
removed  the  bishopric  to  Vich  (p.  227).  It  again  suffered  reverses  through 
its  capture  by  the  Moors  in  713.  Under  the  Goants  of  Barcelona  the  arch- 
bishop was  restored  (1118),  but  the  city  remained  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Trade  left  it  for  the  Christian  Barcelona  and  the  Moorish  Valencia.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  Tarragona  was  occupied  by  the  English,  but  on 
June  29th,  1811,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  French  under  Suchet.  The  fortifications  are  in  ruins,  but  it  still  ranks 
as  a  *Plaza  de  Armas*,  and  the  traveller  had  better  refrain  Arom  making 
sketches  in  its  streets. 

The  Harbonr  (Puerto ;  PI.  A,  B,  4)  is  sheltered  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Muelle  de  Levante^  a  mole  1400  yds.  long,  with  a  lighthouse  at 
its  end.  This  was  originally  constructed  by  Amau  Boneks  in  1491, 
partially  with  stones  from  the  Roman  Theatre,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  greatly  enlarged.  The  ancient  harbour,  also  used  by  the  Moon, 
lay  farther  Inland  to  the  W.  where  the  lowest  part  of  the  new  town 
now  is. 

To  the  N.  of  the  BaUway  Station  (PI.  0,  4)  lies  a  large  open 
space,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  are  the  80*called  Despenaperros  ('dog 
precipices*).  Several  streets  lead  hence  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Rambla 
DB  San  Juax  (PI.  C,  D,  2, 3),  a  wide,  tree-shaded  thoroughfare,  with 
the  principal  hotels,  caftfs,  and  shops  (comp.  p.  263).  At  its  S.E. 
end  Is  a  bronze  statue  of  Admiral  Roger  de  Lay^ia  (p.  260),  by  Felix 
Ferrer  (1889).  —  A  little  farther  up  is  the  Rambla  db  San  Carlos 
(PI.  D,  E,  2),  the  second  great  thoroughfare  of  the  new  town,  con- 
taining the  Teatro  Principal,  the  church  of  San  Francisco  (with  high- 
altar  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch),  the  Infantry  Barracki^ 
and  the  HoUl  de  Parts,  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Rambla  are  the  Parque 
de  ArtiUerid,  or  artillery  arsenal,  constructed  almost  wholly  of  Roman 
remains,  and  the  Torre  de  Carlos  Quinto.   These  adjoin  the  — 
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*Pabeo  de  Santa  Clara  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  a  promenade  constincted 
on  the  lemains  of  the  Roman  walls  (p.  268)  and  affording  wide  and 
beautiful  views  of  the  sea,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast  Below  we  can 
see  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Presidio  (PI.  E,  3),  a  large  prison 
popularly  known  as  El  Milayro  ('the  miracle',  after  a  chapel  of  the 
Virgin).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Torredn  de  PUatot  (PL  E,  2), 
another  prison,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
Augustan  period.  The  name  is  due  to  the  groundless  belief  that 
Pontius  Pilate  was  a  native  of  Tarraco.  The  Pasbo  db  San  Antonio, 
the  continuation  of  the  Paseo  de  Santa  Clara,  ends  on  the  top  of  the 
town-hill,  here  descending  abruptly  to  the  S.,  at  the  Casa  Provin- 
cial de  Beneficencia  (PI.  F,  2),  an  almshouse;  in  front  of  the  garden- 
gate  stands  La  Cna  de  San  Antonio,  a  richly  carved  Renaissance 
column,  of  marble. 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.  and  pass  through  the  Pueria  de  San  An- 
tonio (PL  F,  2)  into  the  labyrinth  of  streets  composing  the  old  town. 
By  following  the  Calle  de  la  Merced  to  the  left  and  then  the  Calle 
Plaza  del  Aceite  and  the  Calle  Nueva  del  Patriarca  straight  on,  we 
reach  the  Llano  db  la  Catbdbal  (PL  £,  1 ;  vegetable-market  in 
the  morning),  which  is  reached  also  from  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  268) 
by  a  flight  of  19  steps,  with  two  modem  fountains  at  the  foot  In 
this  plaza,  to  the  right  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  house 
with  a  fine  ajimez  window  with  four  lights. 

The  *  Cathedral  (PL  E,  1),  begun  on  the  site  of  a  mosque  (which 
had  replaced  the  great  Roman  temple,  p.  264)  soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  (1118) ,  dates  mainly  from  the  end  of  the 
12th  and  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  witili  some  later  additions, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  the  late-Romanesque 
Transition  style.  A  certain  Frater  Bemardua  (d.  1266)  is  named  as 
the  'magister  operis*,  and  he  is  very  probably  the  actual  design  er  of 
the  building.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  about  340  ft ;  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  173  ft  long  and  105  ft.  wide  j  the  aisles  are 
26  ft.  in  width.  The  chapels  flanking  the  aisles  were  added  in 
the  15- 18th  centuries.  The  transept  is  148  ft.  long  and  50  f  t 
wide,  with  an  octagonal  cimborio  above  the  crossing.  The  eapil^  a 
mayor,  92  ft  long,  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  apses.  Over  the  S. 
transept  rises  a  steeple  (215  ft.  high),  the  octagonal  part  of  which 
seems  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Comp. 
pp.  xlvi,  Ivi. 

No  good  general  view  is  obtainable  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathe- 
dral with  its  numerous  additions.  Among  the  best-seen  portions 
are  the  S  transept,  the  N.W.  lateral  chapels  with  their  azulejo 
roofs,  and  the  *Wbst  Fa9Adb.  The  latter,  built  of  a  light-coloured 
stone  to  which  time  has  imparted  a  golden  brown  tone,  was  begun 
in  1278  but  left  unfinished  in  its  upper  part  In  the  centre  is  a 
deep  Gothic  portal,  enclosed  by  massive  buttresses  and  surmounted 
by  a  tympanum,  while  over  this  is  a  large  rose-window.   The  beau- 
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tifnl  tracery  and  sculptures  of  the  main  portal  are  by  Maestre  Bar^ 
tolamS  (p.  Mi).  The  latter  indude  flgnres  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  a  relief  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The 
clumsy  figures  on  the  buttresses  are  a  later  addition  by  Jaime  Castayla 
(1375).  The  iron-mounted  doors,  with  their  artistically  executed 
hinges,  knockers,  and  copper  naiU,  were  presented  in  1610  by  Arckbp, 
Oonzalo  de  Heredia.  To  the  right  and  left  are  two  smaller  Roman- 
esque side-portals;  above  that  to  the  N.  is  a  fine  group  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  (13th  cent.),  above  that  to  the  S.  an  early-Christian 
sarcophagus  (p.  Ivi). 

The  Intbbiob,  except  the  side-chapels  and  the  14rth  cent,  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the  13th  cent  and  produces  an  effect 
of  great  solemnity  and  majesty.  The  roof  is  borne  by  14  mighty 
piers,  each  30  paces  in  circumference ;  these  are  strengthened,  in 
harmony  with  the  developed  Romanesque  style,  by  half- columns 
with  richly  sculptured  capitals. 

The  CoBO,  made  of  marble  and  sandstone,  and  occupying  the  two 
E.  bays  of  the  nave,  dates  from  the  14th  century.  At  its  W.  side 
is  an  iron-mounted  door.  Adjacent  is  the  tomb  of  King  James  I.  of 
Afag6n  {Jaime  el  Conquittador :  d.  1276),  erected  in  1866  to  replace 
the  ruined  monument  at  Poblet  (p.  269),  the  remains  of  which  have 
been  used  in  the  new  work.  Inside  the  core  are  carved  choir-stalls 
by  Francisco  Oomar  of  Saragossa  (1478-93).  The  bishop's  throne 
is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  carving  on  the  organ  is  by  Jaime 
Amigd  of  Tortosa  (1563).  Against  the  outside  of  the  N.  wall  of  the 
GOTO  is  the  Capilla  dbl  Santo  Sbpulobo,  with  a  sculptured  Pietk 
of  1494,  placed  on  a  late-Roman  sarcophagus. 

The  SiDB  Chafkls  are  shown  by  the  sacristan  (V2~^  PO*  ^^^  ^o 
first  (right  and  left)  were  added  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  15th  cent. , 
the  others  date  from  the  16-18th  cent,  and  are  in  the  Renaissance 
and  baroque  styles.  The  Ist  chapel  to  the  right  is  the  Capilla  db 
LAS  YfBOENEs ;  it  coutains  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  or  bath, 
now  used  as  a  font.  The  Capilla  db  Santa  Tbola  (3rd  to  the  right), 
built  in  1760-75,  contains  the  relics  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  Tarra- 
gona, on  whose  day  (Sept.  23rd)  the  cathedral  is  hung  with  52  pieces 
of  Flemish  tapestry  (tapfces)  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  In  the  Capilla 
Ds  Santa  LuoIa  (5th  to  the  right)  is  a  relief  of  the  Presentation  of 
Chriat  in  the  Temple  (16th  cent.).  The  Capilla  db  la  Anunoiaoi6n 
(2nd  to  the  left)  contains  the  fine  Renaissance  monument  of  Arehbp, 
Luis  de  Cardona  (d.  1531).  In  the  Capilla  db  la  Conobpoi6n  (3rd 
to  the  left)  are  the  rich  baroque  tombs  of  Canon  Didaeo  Oif6n  de 
RthoUedo  (d.  1682)  and  his  brother  Qodofredo. 

The  Tbansbpt,  with  its  octagonal  lantern  and  large  rose-win- 
dows, produces  an  effect  of  great  space  and  light.  The  magnificent 
stained  glass  in  the  rose-windows  was  executed  by  Juan  Quas  in 
1574 ;  that  in  the  N.  window  has  been  in  part  restored.  The  chan- 
deliers are  modern.  —  The  N.  arm  of  the  transept  is  adjoined  by 
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the  Gafili<a  del  SANTfsiMO  Sacbamento  ,  erected  under  Archbp. 
Antonio  Agustfn  (d.  1586)  in  the  Renaissance  style;  the  columns 
*re  said  to  have  heen  brought  from  the  Forum  Romanum.  —  On 
the  E.  side,  to  the  left  of  the  Oapilla  Mayor,  is  the  Oapilla  ryA  los 
Sastbbs  (tailors),  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  Gothic  retahlo 
of  marble  (Scenes  from  the  Passion)  and  old  stained  glass.  On  the 
left  in  the  ante-chapel  is  the  entrance  to  the  cloisters  (see  below). 

The  Oapilla  Ma  yob,  with  its  small  windows  and  semicircular 
termination,  and  the  two  small  apses  to  its  right  and  left,  are  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  building.  The  Gothic  *Retablo  (p.  Iviii)  is 
adorned  with  good  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Ohild  and  of  SS.  Thecla 
and  Paul,  and  also  with  most  minutely  executed  reliefs  by  Pere 
Johan  dt  Tarragona  (1426*34),  representing  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  Ohrist  and  St.  Thecla.  Behind  the  high-altar  is  an  ancient  win- 
dow, with  three  columns ;  and  built  Into  the  wall  is  a  stone  sarco- 
phagus, said  to  contain  the  bones  of  Archbp.  Cyprian  (d.  688).  To 
the  right  is  the  marble  monument  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Arojgdn  (d. 
1334).   The  beautiful  old  pavement  deserves  attention. 

The  ♦♦Oloistbbs,  entered  from  the  N.  transept  through  the 
ante-chapel  of  the  Oapilla  de  los  Sastres  (see  above),  date  mainly  from 
the  ilrst  half  of  the  13th  cent,  and  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
Spain.  The  beautifully  executed  Portal  (p.  Ivi)  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  central  columi).  On  the  capital  of  this  central  shaft  are 
carved  the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Ohild.  In  the 
tympanum  is  the  Saviour  in  an  aureole.  The  cloisters  themselves  are 
about  1 54  ft.  square.  The  ceittral  garth  is  filled  with  evergreens.  The 
vaulting  of  the  walks  is  supported  by  engaged  shafts  placed  against 
the  piers.  The  smaller  intermediate  arches  have  coupled  shafts. 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  motives  drawn  from 
the  animal  or  vegetable  world.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  humoroas  character; 
one  reprei>cnts  a  company  of  rats  burying  some  cats,  which,  however, 
8udde«l\  revive  from  their  counterfeited  death  and  spring  upon  their 
would-be  grave-diggers  (abacus  of  third  column  to  the  right  of  the  door- 
way from  the  cathedral).  The  tracery  in  the  circular  openings  above  the 
intermediate  arches  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  best  appreciated  in  the 
shadows  it  casts  when  the  sun  is  shining.  —  In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
cloisters  is  tilie  entrance  to  the  old  Chapteb  House,  now  the  CapiUa  de 
Corpore  Chritti^  with  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  twelve  saints  fi5th  cent.  •, 
comp.  p.  Iviii).  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  are  the  Archive*  and  the  new  Aula 
CapUular;  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  to  the  right,  contains  an 
altar-piece  of  the  15th  century.  —  On  the  W.  wall,  near  the  portal  leading 
to  the  Galle  de  las  Garni cerf as  del  Gabildo  (see  below),  is  a  small  Moorish 
window,  said  to  be  a  prayer-niche  or  mihrab  (?);  the  Cufic  inscription 
shows  that  it  dates  from  the  year  of  the  Hegira  347  (958  A.B.).  Adjacent 
are  a  fine  Boman  architrave  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  with  festoons  and 
bucrania  (others  in  the  museum),  and  fragments  of  mediaeval  gravestones. 

We  now  ascend  through  the  Oalle  de  las  Oamicerfas  delOabildo, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which,  to  the  right  (No.  6),  are  immured  two 
atones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  one  with  an  Arabic  inscription. 
The  Oalle  ends  at  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  and  the  Palaoio  Anobiipal 
(Archiepiscopal  Palace ;  PI.  E,  1),  a  building  of  the  beginning  of  the 
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19th  cent.,  with  an  old  fortified  tower.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
point  in  Tarragona,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  citadel,  and  com- 
mands a  beautiful  yiew  (76  c.  to  the  porter).  In  the  walls  of  the 
court  are  immured  a  few  Roman  tombstones,  among  others  that 
(No.  4)  of  a  young  charioteer  (a/uriga),  of  whom  the  metrical  inscrip' 
tion  reports  that  he  would  rather  have  died  in  the  circus  than  offerer. 

From  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  we  now  proceed  to  the  E.  through 
the  Calle  de  San  Pablo.  Here,  to  the  left,  is  the  large  Sbminabio 
GoNciLiAR  (PI.  F,  1),  or  priests'  seminary,  built  in  1885.  Its  court 
contains  (left)  the  Capilla  de  San  Pablo,  built  in  the  Romanesque 
Transition  style  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  —  To  the 
right  in  the  Calle  de  Yilamitjana  stands  the  small  church  of  Samta 
Teda,  built  in  the  12th  century.  Passing  it ,  we  return  along  the 
Calle  de  Yilamitjana  to  the  Llano  de  la  Catedral  (p.  266). 

Opposite  the  W.  fa^de  of  the  cathedral  the  Calle  Mayor  (p.  265) 
and  the  Bajada  de  la  Misericordia  descend  rapidly  to  the  Flaza  be 
LA  FvBNTB  (PI.  D,  2) ,  or  Pkua  de  la  ConsUtueiOn,  In  firont  of  the 
house  No.  43  is  an  Old  Roman  Well,  154  ft.  deep,  which  may  be  in- 
spected on  application  at  the  Museo  Provincial . 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  plaza  stands  the  Caaa  C(m$istOfial,  contain- 
ing the  Xnieo  Arqueoldgico  Provinoial  (PI.  D,  2, 1),  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  mediaval  objects.  The  museum  is  open  on  week-days, 
9-1  and  2.30-5  (catalogue  2  p.).  Entrance  by  the  last  door  to  the  right. 

Entbancb  Room.  Fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  sarcophagi,  and 
other  Roman  objects  found  in  Tarragona,  inclnding  a  mill  (mola).  —  Main 
Room  O^ft)-  l^egro  boy  as  bearer  of  a  bronze  lamp :  torso  of  the  goddess 
Pomona :  torso  of  a  voung  Roman  patrician ;  statuette  of  Juno ;  torso  of 
Venus ;  Roman  mosaics  with  a  superb  head  of  Medusa,  ete. ;  marble  torso 
of  a  youthful  Bacchus,  with  soft  and  beautiful  forms  {  busts  of  the  Em- 
perors Hadrian,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  L.  Aurellus  Verusj  am- 
pborsB  \  weapons ;  model  of  the  above-mentioned  old  Roman  well.  Parch- 
ment roll  with  miniature  portraits  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  Kings 
of  Aragdn  down  to  Martin  I.  the  Humane  (d.  1410).  Collection  of  coins, 
with  valuable  Phcenieian,  Iberian,  and  ancient  Roman  specimens.  —  Room 
OPPosiTK  THE  Entsancb.  Recumbent  effigy  of  the  Conde  de  Santa  Coloma; 
part  of  the  old  tomb  of  King  Jaime  I.  (p.  266);  fine  sepulchral  statuettes 
and  azulejos  from  Poblet  (p.  269). 

From  the  Casa  Consistorial  a  number  of  narrow  streets  lead  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  Puerta  del  Rosario  (PL  D,  1).  We  then  ascend  to  the 
right  through  the  Bajada  del  Rosario  to  the  imposing  remains  of 
the  *Boman  Wallif  ihe  chief  lion  of  Tarragona,  which  enclose  the 
highest  part  of  the  town.  On  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  sides  they  are 
preserved  almost  without  interruption  for  a  distance  of  about  2  M., 
but  the  height  yaries  from  10  ft  to  33  ft.  On  the  W.  side  nothing 
is  left  but  the  foundations.  The  lowest  course  consists  of  enormous 
unhewn  blocks,  IIV2-I3  ft.  long,  ca.  61/2  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft  high. 
The  wall  is  strengthened  with  square  towers ,  and  the  six  extant 
gates  show  the  most  primitive  construction.  The  rows  above  these 
prehistoric  foundations  (p.  264)  were  probably  added  by  native  work- 
men under  the  oversight  of  the  Scipios,  and  numerous  stones  on 
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bear  Large  Iberian  masons'  marks.  Still  higher  is  Roman  work  of  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  best-preserved  part,  adjoining  the  Puerta 
del  Bosario ,  is  railed  in  (adm.  on  application  at  the  Museo  Pro- 
vincial). It  is  well  worth  while,  however,  on  account  of  the  charming 
views,  to  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  by  the  footpath  diverg- 
ing to  the  E.  from  the  road  to  the  Cementerio  (see  below)  and 
leading  to  another  road. 

Leaving  the  town  by  the  Puerta  del  Rosario  we  may  walk  in  16-20  min. 
past  the  Cementerio  (comp.  PI.  D,  E,  1)  to  the  •Alto  del  Olivo,  a  rained 
fort  and  perhaps  the  finest  view-point  round  Tarragona  (view  of  the  whole 
coast;  evening-light  best). 

The  excursion  to  the  *Boman  Aquedaot  (3V2  M.  from  the  Puerta  de 
San  Francisco ;  PI.  C,  D,  1)  is  generally  made  by  carriage  (taricma  with  one 
horse  7  p. ;  ca.  IV4  hr.  there  and  back)  or  by  taking  the  diligence  going  to 
Vails  (p.  260;  2-3  times  daily)  and  walking  back.  The  aqueduct  (Acwducto 
de  hu  Ferreroi)  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the  Homan 
period  in  Spain.  It  was  built,  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  the  imperial 
epoch,  to  bring  the  water  of  the  distant  Gayi  (p.  260)  to  Tarragona  through 
one  of  the  side  valleys  of  the  Francolf.  The  stractare  consists  of  two 
tiers ,  the  lower  with  11,  the  upper  with  25  arches.  The  length  of  the 
lower  tier  is  240  ft.,  its  height  46  ft. ;  the  upper  is  712  ft.  long  and  78  ft. 
high.  The  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  restored  to  use  in 
1781-1800,  is  nearly  22  M. ;  part  of  it  is  subterranean. 

28.  From  Tarragona  to  Lirida  viA  Eeus. 

64  M.  Railway  in  3*/4  hrs.  (fares  12  p.  40,  9  p.  30,  6  p.  60  c).  There 
are  no  refreshment  rooms  on  the  way. 

Tarragona,  see  p.  263.  —  The  railway  traverses  the  Campo  de 
Tarragona,  with  its  vineyards  and  groves  of  olives,  almonds,  and 
walnuts,  and  crosses  the  FrancoH  (the  Tulda  of  the  Romans)  and 
the  Boetla,  —  6V2  M.  Vilasecaj  near  the  Cabo  Salou  (p.  270). 

At  (10  M.)  Beni  (p.  260)  our  line  crosses  the  railway  from  Bar- 
celona to  SaragOBsa  (RR.  25a)  20). 

We  now  run  towards  the  N.,  at  first  skirting  the  range  of  hills 
that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  FrancoK  on  the  W.  and  then  following 
the  river  itself.  —  Ui/g  M.  Selva;  18  M.  Aleover.  —  21  M.  Piemen 
Pieamoixona,  the  Junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Roda  de  Ba/rd  (and 
Barcelona;  pp.  260,  269).  —  23  M.  La  Rioa;  24  M.  VUavert,  — 
271/2  M.  Monthlaneh,  a  small  town  of  5200inhab.  in  the  valley  of  the 
Francolf,  with  old  walls,  gates,  and  towers.  —  We  continue  to 
ascend  the  Francolf  valley. 

31  M.  Espluga  del  FrancoU,  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the 
ruined  conyent  of  Pohlet,  which  is  situated  in  a  lateral  valley  about 
2  M.  to  the  S.W.  (best  reached  on  foot). 

The  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  Foblet,  sumamed  XI  Sanio,  after 
St.  Poblet,  to  whom  the  Moors  granted  the  whole  district  of  the  Hardeta^ 
was  founded  by  Ramdn  Serenguer  IV.  about  1160,  and  was  widely  known 
as  the  magnificent  burial-place  of  the  Kings  of  Aragdn  and  afterwards  of 
the  Counts  of  Segorbe  and  Cardona.  The  Romanesque  church,  with  its 
domed  tower,  the  beautiful  cloisters,  and  the  chapter-house  (i4th  cent.) 
were  plundered  and  partly  destroyed  in  1822-35.  The  royal  monuments 
also  suffered,  particularly  that  of  Jaime  I.  (comp.  p.  266).    The  existing 
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remains  are,  however,  very  imposing  and  deserve  a  visit.  Philip,  Dake 
of  Wharton,  ^that  strangest  meteor  of  the  eighteenth  century',  died  at 
Pohletjn  1731.    Comp.  p.  Ixvi. 

The  railway  now  quits  the  rivei  and  begins  to  climb  the  Sierra 
de  Prades,  34  M.  Vimbodf,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  sierra.  The 
highest  point  reached  by  the  line  is  3316  ft.  above  the  sea.  We 
then  descend  on  the  W.  Beyond  (39  M.)  Vinaixa  we  traverse  a  hilly 
district  named  the  Coll  del  Qrano  de  Vinaixa.  46  M.  Floresta,  We 
cross  the  Brugent  to  (48y2  M.)  Borjaa^  on  the  Ca$Ml  de  Vrgelj  and 
descend  through  the  valley  of  the  Brugent.  62  M.  Jantda;  h^^j^  M. 
Paigvert-ArUsa,  v 

64M.  Leri<2a,  see  p.  261. 

29.  From  Tarragona  to  Tortosa  (Valencia). 

62  H.  Railway  in  2-5S/4  hrs. ;  fares  9  p.  10,  6  p.  80,  4  p.  30  c.  (to  Valencia, 
171  M.,  in  7V2-9V4  hrs. ;  fares  39  p.  70,  19  p.,  Up.  6  c.).  —  Best  views  to 
the  left. 

Tajrragona^  see  p.  263.  —  For  a  time  the  line  runs  parallel  with 
that  to  L^rida,  affording  good  views  to  the  right  of  the  fertile  Oampo 
de  Tarragona  (p.  269)  and  the  Priorato  Mts.  (p.  218),  and  to  the 
left  of  the  sea  and  promontory  of  Salou^  the  N.  side  of  which  we  skirt. 

8  M.  Salou,  the  port  of  Reus,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch-line  (p.  260).  On  the  top  of  the  cape  is  a  watch-tower  ('otcrfoj/a;. 
—  Farther  on  we  traverse  a  fertile  district,  with  palms,  carob-trees, 
hazel-nuts,  and  almond-trees. 

12  M.  Cambrils,  The  church  has  a  lofty  fortress-like  tower,  with 
a  battlemented  gallery  supported  on  brackets.  —  The  lovely  plain 
is  watered  by  the  Riudeeanes,  The  mountains  draw  near  the  coast. 
To  the  left  is  an  old  telegraph-station ;  close  to  the  sea  are  some 
picturesque  ruins.  —  Suddenly  the  scene  changes  and  we  enter 
a  treeless  district  overgrown  with  low  palmetto-scrub  (p.  269).  The 
loose  stones  are  here  and  there  piled  up  into  walls  to  enclose  small 
patches  of  tilled  land. 

20  V2  ^*  Hogpitalet^  with  an  old  hospital  for  pilgrims,  the  four 
towers  of  which  are  seen  to  the  left,  near  the  sea.  —  The  arid  lime- 
stone soil  produces  little  but  lavender,  thyme ,  dwarf-palms ,  juni- 
pers, and  heath.  To  the  right  stretches  a  chain  of  barren  hills,  with 
the  Castillo  de  Balaguer,  The  oven-like  huts  of  the  shepherds  recall 
the  Orient.  —  The  railway  crosses  several  ramblas,  fringed  with  low 
green  shrubs. 

30  V2  ^*  -AmetUa^  a  fishing- village  to  the  left,  with  several  noriat 
(water-wheels).  We  intersect  some  hills.  To  the  W.  is  the  Castillo 
de  Perelld;  in  front  is  the  Delta  of  the  Ebro,  projecting  on  the  left 
far  into  the  sea  and  outlined  by  a  strip  of  white  beach.  Beyond  it, 
to  the  S.,  rises  the  Montsid  (p.  282). 

44  M.  Ampolla^  beautifully  situated  on  the  Oolfo  de  San  Jorge, 
which  here  contracts  to  form  the  Puerto  dd  Fangal,   A  wide  view  is 
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obtained  of  the  Maremma-like  delta  of  tlie£bro,  with  its  Innumerable 
canals  and  ponds.  To  the  E.  is  the  Lighthouse  of  Fangal  and  to  the 
S.E.  the  lofty  lighthouse  on  the  Caho  de  Tortoaa^  about  ISVgM.  firom 
Amposta.  —  To  the  left  stands  a  church,  with  a  castellated  tower. 

46  M.  Amposta^  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that  name 
(2000  inhab.),  which  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro  and  near  the  beginning  of  its  delta.  The  river  is  not 
yet  visible  from  the  railway. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  sand-banks  of  the  Ebro,  a  canal  has  been  con- 
stracted  from  Amposta  to  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de  la  Rdpita^  to  the  8., 
on  the  Puerto  de  loe  A^aqwi  (^sand-banks').  The  river  forks  and  reaches 
the  sea  through  two  channels ,  the  Oola  dd '  Norte  and  the  Qola  del  Swy 
which  enclose  the  island  of  Buda. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro.  The  soil  here  is  stony  and  thin,  but  wonders  have  been  worked 
by  artificial  irrigation  and  careful  tillage. — Beyond  a  cutting  we  obtain 
a  grand  view  of  the  Monte  Cairo  (2820  ft.)  and  other  mountains  to 
the  W.  of  Tortosa,  at  the  base  of  which  is  spread  a  wide  plain  with 
noriaa  (water-wheels),  palms,  and  olive-groves. 

52  M.  TortOBa  (Bail,  Restavrant;  Fonda  de  Europa;  Lloyd's  sub- 
agent,  Editaardo  Roea),  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  24,400  inhab.,  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro^  which  here  emerges  ftx)m  its  mountain- 
fastnesses  and  enters  the  beautiful  Gampifia. 

Under  the  Romans  the  town  was  known  as  Dertota^  saruamed  Colonia 
Julia  Aufruitat  and  enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage.  As  the  key  of  the  Ebro, 
it  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians. 
Louis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charlemagne,  besieged  it  in  vain  in  809  and 
captured  it  in  811.  The  Moors  soon  recaptured  it  and  made  it  a  haunt  of 
pirates.  A  special  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  it  by  Pope  Eugenius  III., 
and  Tortosa  was  finally  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1148  by  EamdnBerenguer  IV., 
aided  by  Knights  Templar,  Pisans,  and  Genoese.  In  the  following  year 
the  Moors  returned  to  the  attack  and  were  beaten  ofi*  only  by  the  heroism 
of  the  women.  In  return  Ramdn  Berenguer  invested  the  women  with  the 
red  sash  of  the  order  of  La  Eacha  (axe)  and  permitted  them  henceforth 
to  precede  the  men  at  marriages. 

The  Cathedbal  was  originally  built  in  1168-78  by  Bishop  Oau- 
fredo  on  the  site  of  a  mosque  erected  by  'Abderrahmlin  III.  in  914. 
In  its  present  Gothic  form  it  dates  from  1347,  but  the  exterior  has 
been  marred  by  baroque  additions.  The  fine  choir-stalls  are  by 
OriatSbal  de  Salamanea  (1588-93).  The  reja  and  the  pulpits  also 
deserve  attention.  The  sacristy  contains  a  Moorish  helmet  and  a  Guflo 
inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  mosque.  In  the  Gapilla 
de  Santa  Oandia  are  the  tombs  of  the  first  four  bishops  (down  to 
1254).  The  so-called  Ahnudenay  or  tower,  is  of  Moorish  origin. 
The  Chapter  Library  possesses  about  350  MSS. 

A  visit  may  be  paid  also  to  the  Renaissance  Colegio  and  to  the 
ruined  Castillo.  —  The  Alameda^  to  the  S.  of  the  railway-station, 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  town. 

From  Tortosa  to  VaUneia,  see  R.  31. 
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30.  ExcoTBion  to  the  Balearic  Islands. 


The  Balearic  Islands  are  reached  by  the  Stjeamsbs  of  the  IsleSia  Mari- 
tima  company.  To  Palma  (Majorca)  fkom  Babcbloha  (agent«f  JSureda 
y  RubiroM^  Plaea  del  Palacio  2)  every  Tuea.,  Frid.,  A  Sun.  evening  in  12  hre. 
(fares  25  p.,  12  p.  60  c.;  from  Palma  on  Tues.  A  Frid.);  fsoh  Valencia 
every  Thurs.  evening,  vi&  lyiza,  in  21  hrs.  (fares  35  p.  50,  25  p.  50  c.; 
return  on  Wed.  morning)  \  pbom  Aligamtb  every  Mon.  morning,  via  Iviza, 
in  20  hrs.  (fares  35  p.  50,  25  p.  50  c.  \  return  on  Sat.  morning).  —  Steamers 
also  ply  once  a  week  from  BoUer  (p.  276)  in  10  hrs.  (every  Mon.  evening) 
to  Barcelona;  from  Barcelona  (Wed.)  to  Aleudia  (p.  277;  return  on  Sun.) 
in  11  hrs.;  and  from  PcHma  (ev.  Sat.  afternoon)  to  Port  Mahdn  (p.  277; 
return  on  Taes.  afternoon)  in  12  hrs. 

The  Balearic  Archipelago  (leu  Itku  BaUaret)  consists  of  two  groups 
of  islands :  a.  the  Balearic  Islands  proper,  comprising  Majorca  or  Mallorea 
(1360  sq.M.  in  extent)  and  Minorca  or  Mtnorca  (293  8q.M.),  together  with 
some  adjacent  islets ;  h.  the  islands  known  to  Uie  ancients  as  Pityutae  (^Isles 
of  Pines'),  including  Iviza  or  Ibiza  (290  sq.  M.),  Formentera  (38  sq.  M.),  and 
some  smaller  Islets.  All  these  islands  belong  geologically  to  the  mountain 
system  of  Andalusia,  which  is  prolonged  by  a  submarine  ridge  extending 
from  Gape  Kao  towurds  the  17.E.  and  re-appears  distinctly  in  Majorca,  with  its 
central  plain  and  abrupt  K.W.  and  S.E.  coasts.  The  original  inhabitants, 
Iberian  like  the  name  of  the  islands,  were  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians. 
The  town  of  Port  Mahdn  still  bears  the  name  of  its  Carthaginian  founder, 
Magoy  brother  of  Hannibal  (306  B.C.).  The  Roman  consul  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
iellutf  who  was  surnamed  Baliarieut  for  his  conquest  of  the  islands,  founded 
PaJma  (*palm  of  victory*)  and  Pollentia  (^the  powerf^F).  The  islands  were 
subsequently  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  the  Bomans  of  Uie  Eastern 
Empire,  the  Moors,  and  Jaime  I.  of  Arag6n  Cel  Conquistador' ;  1229).  For 
a^ime  they  formed  the  ^Kingdom  of  Majorca",  but  they  were  definitively 
united  with  Arag6n  in  the  14th  century.  The  island  of  Minorca  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  in  1713-56,  1763-82,  and  1798-1802,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  French  in  1756-83. 

The  present  inhabitants  (311,649  in  number)  are  mainly  occupied  in 
the  export  of  fruit,  marble,  limestone,  and  salt.  The  vines  have  sufifered 
very  much  from  the  phylloxera.  The  Balearic  breeds  of  swine  and  mules 
are  held  in  high  esteem.  A  specialty  is  made  of  majolica  and  silver- 
filigree  work.  —  The  Majorean  dialect,  like  the  Catalan,  resembles  the 
Provencal.  Almost  the  only  relic  of  the  national  costume  is  the  rebosillo 
of  the  women,  a  white  muslin  head-doth,  fastened  under  the  ehin. 

See  ^Die  Balearen  inWort  und  Bild',  by  Archduke  Ludwig8alvator(7\o\^. ; 
Leipzig,  1887);  'Les  lies  Oubli^es',  by  VouilUer  (1893);  'With  a  Camera  in 
Minorca'  by  Margaret  cPBste, 

Most  ylsitors  to  the  Balearic  Islands  stait  from  Barcelona  (143  M.; 
departure,  comp.  p.  229).  .  As  we  leave  the  harbour  we  enjoy  a 
fine  Tiew  of  the  Gatalonian  mountains,  with  the  Montseny  (p.  226) 
to  the  right  and  the  saw-teeth  of  the  Montserrat  (p.  254)  to  the  left. 
Next  morning  we  oome  in  sight  of  the  precipitous  coast  of  Majorca, 
with  its  ancient  watch-towers  (p.  229),  and  enter  the  bay  of  Palma. 
—  The  steamers  from  AlieanU  (149  M.)  and  from  Valencia (i^i  M.) 
pass,  after  11-12  hrs.,  between  the  mountainous  island  of  Iviza, 
culminating  in  the  Atalayasa  (1660  ft.),  and  the  flat  Island  of 
Formentera.  They  stop  for  a  few  hours  at  /visa  (British  vice-consulate), 
the  capital  of  the  former,  a  town  with  6327  inhabu,  an  old  castle, 
and  a  cathedral  (fine  view),  and  reach  Palma  in  9  hrs.  more. 

Palma.  —  The  steamer  lies  to  at  the  quay  (MueOe). 

Hotels.  *6bami>-H6tkl  (PI.  a;  B,  2),  Plaza  de  Weyler,  new,  adapted 
for  a  long  stay  in  winter,    fitted  with  modern  conveniences,  lift,  baths, 
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electric  light,  and  steam-heating,  R.  from  2"/2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  pens, 
from  10  p.  —  H6t.  Contikbntal,  Calle  de  San  Miguel  38  (PI.  C,  1,  2);  Hot. 
Dx  Mallobca,  Galle  del  Gonquiiitador  18  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  pens.  6  p.,  omn.  at 
the  quay.  —  Grand  Cctfi-Rettaurant  lArico,  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  (PI.  B,  2,  3); 
Cafi  Oambrinus,  Paseo  del  Br  me  (p.  274). 

Tramway  (drawn  by  mules).  Plaza  de  Coll  (PI.  C,  2)-Harbour  (PI.  A,  3)- 
suburb  of  Santa  Catalina  (PI.  A,  2)-El  Terreno  (p.  275)-Bay  of  Portopf. 

Garriages  (Carrw^e*)  for  hire  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Galle  de 
la  Marina,  the  end  of  the  Bambla,  and  elsewhere.  A  bargain  must  be  made : 
drive  within  the  town,  ca.  2  p.  *,  in  the  environs,  within  3  M.,  278-3  p.  per  hr. 

Po»t  Office  (Correo),  Galle  San  Felid  (PI.  A,  2).  —  Telegraph  Office, 
CaUe  Uni6n  (PI.  B,  2). 

Steamboat  Office  (ItleSia  MarlHma),  Galle  del  Palacio  26  (PI.  B,  3, 2).  — 
Railway  Station  (p.  277),  outside  the  Puerta  Pintada  (PI.  G,  1). 

Olttb.  Circvlo  Mallorquin^  Galle  del  Gonquistador  and  Galle  del  Palacio. 

British  Yice-Gonsul,  B.  Bosch,  Bosario  4  (also  Lloyd's  Agent). 

On  excursions  it  is  advisable  to  take  provisions,  as  the  inns  in  the 
smaller  towns  are  very  poor  (comp.  p.  276),  and  small  change. 

Palma  or  Palma  de  Mallorca^  the  capital  of  Majorca  and  of  the 
province  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  headquarters  of  the  Captain 
General)  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a  city  of  39,000  inhab.,  carry- 
ing on  a  prosperous  trade  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  and  other  articles.  It  lies  picturesquely  on  and  at  the  base  of 
a  flat  hill,  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Palma,  an  indenta- 
tion of  the  S.  coast,  I2V2M.  deep  and  protected  by  modern  fortifica- 
tions. On  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  stands  the  cathedral,  which 
dominates  the  view  over  Jand  and  sea.  To  the  W.,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  jetty,  is  the  Lonja,  testifying  to  the  former  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  Calls  de  la  Mabina  (PI.  B,  3),  forming  the  N.  prolongation 
of  the  jetty,  leads  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Lonja  into  the  town. 
To  the  right  is  the  lower  part  of  the  castle  of  Almudaina  (p.  274), 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  barrack.  At  the  Plaza  db  la 
LiBBBTAD,  a  triangular  open  space  with  a  Qlorieta  (p.  xlii),  the  street 
forks,  the  prolongation  in  a  straight  direction  being  named  the  Calle 
de  la  Constitucidn  (p.  274).  We  follow  the  Calle  del  CoNauisTADOB 
to  the  right,  take  the  first  side-street  to  the  right  (Calle  de  la  Seojy 
ascend  the  steps  to  the  Calle  del  Palacio  (at  No.  81  a  fine  Renais- 
sance window),  and  proceed  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Sec,  with  the  — 

^Cathedral  (Za  Seo;  PI.  B,  3),  an  imposing  building  of  golden- 
brown  sandstone,  begun  in  the  early-Gothic  style  by  Jaime  I.  The 
nave  was  completed  in  1380,  the  rest  of  the  building  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century.  The  W.  facade  has  been  renewed  in  the 
Gothic  style  since  1860,  but  the  Puerta  Mayor  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  16th  century.  The  late-Gothic  Puerta  del  Mirador  (S.  portal) 
is  elaborately  adorned  with  sculpture.  By  the  side  of.  the  Puerta 
de  la  Almoina  (N.  portal),  which  is  simpler  in  treatment,  rises  a 
campanile  resembling  the  keep  of  a  castle.  This,  however,  like  the 
E.  choir,  is  obstructed  by  adjoining  houses. 

The  Interior,  generally  entered  by  the  K.  portal,  is  striking  by  its  air 
of  dignified  simplicity  (p.  xlviii).  It  is  328  ft.  in  length  (358  ft.,  including 
the  E.  chapel)  and  131  ft.  in  breadth  (184  ft.  with  the  chapels),    the  nave 
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vaulting,  with  a  span  of  64  ft.,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  any  medieeTal  bnilding 
(comp.  p.  226).  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  (33  ft.' in  width)  by 
slender  columns,  seven  on  each  side.  The  windows  are  partly  walled  up. 
There  are  good  stained-glass  windows  in  the  E.  choir  and  at  the  W.  end.  — 
The  Gapilla  db  San  JBRdNiHO,  in  the  N.  aisle,  contains  the  tomb  (1811) 
of  the  brave  Mi^orcan,  the  Marquis  dt  la  Romana,  who  brought  back'  from 
Denmark,  with  English  aid,  a  division  of  Spanish  troops  enrolled  under 
Napoleon  (1808),  and  took  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  The  monument  in- 
cludes a  portrait- bust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  —  In  the  Sala  Capitulab, 
reached  by  a  door  in  the  left  aisle,  below  the  organ,  is  the  flat  tomb 
(berne  by  four  lions)  of  Bishop  Gil  MUKox  (d.  1424),  who,  on  the  death  of 
Benedict  XIII.  (p.  2^3),  was  elected  anti-pope  (Clement  Vin.).  —  The  marble 
sarcophagus  in  the  Oafilla  Rial,  behind  the  high-altar,  placed  here  in 
1T79,  contains  the  mummified  corpse  of  Jaime  II.  (d.  1811). 

To  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Palaeio  Episcopal,  a  dignified 
late-Renaissance  structure  erected  in  1616.  —  The  open  space  in 
front  of  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral  commands  a  beantiful  view  of 
the  sea. 

Opposite  the  W.  portal  of  the  cathedral  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Castillo  db  la  Almudaina  (PI.  B,  3),  now  generally  known  as  the 
Palaeio  Real,  In  its  present  form  this  is  a  somewhat  unlovely  pile, 
accommodating  the  Capitanfa  Oeneraly  the  Andieneia  (courts  of  law), 
and  other  official  authorities.  Few  relicg  are  left  of  the  brilliant 
royal  palace  it  represents.  In  the  court  is  the  Capilla  de  Santa  Ana, 
a  Gothic  chapel  with  a  Romanesque  portal. 

The  *Loiiia  (PL  A,  3),  once  the  Exchange,  is  a  very  characteristic 
sandstone  building  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  resembling  a 
Gothic  castle.  There  are  four  corner- towers,  and  the  roof  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  parapet.  The  interior  (conseije,  Galle  de  Re- 
mulares  13)  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  six  twisted  columns  and 
contains  the  modest  nucleus  of  a  provincial  museum  (p.  Ixxii).  The 
tracery  in  the  doorways  and  windows  deserves  attention.  A  winding 
staircase  ascends  to  the  roof  and  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  comer- 
towers,  affording  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  elaborate  sculptural 
ornamentation  of  the  exterior  (p.  Iviii)  as  well  as  an  extensive  view.  — 
The  Edificio  del  Conmlado  (the  old  commercial  court),  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  Lonja,  has  a  charming  Renaissance  loggia  on  the  s}de  next 
the  harbour.  It  is  connected  with  the  Escuela  de  la  Lonjay  formerly 
a  church,  the  Gothic  facade  of  which  (E.)  is  reached  by  the  Oalle 
de  la  Lonja,  skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  Lonja. 

The  Oalle  db  la  Oon8tituci6n  (PI.  B,  2),  the  N.  prolongation 
of  the  Oalle  de  la  Marina  and  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad  (p.  273), 
forms,  with  the  Paseo  or  SaUSn  del  Borne,  the  chief  promenade  of 
the  town  and  is  much  frequented  on  winter-days  and  summer-even- 
ings. It  contains  various  caf^g  and  clubs.  At  its  N.  end,  to  the 
left  (Nos,  29  and  31),  is  the  tasteful  Renaissance  palace  of  the  Mar- 
ques  Sotterieh'Morell  (entr.  from  the  back,  Oalle  de  San  Oayetano  22; 
fine  court).  —  The  Oallb  db  la  Uni6n  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the 
Plaza  del  Mercado  (No.  14,  Palaeio  Berga-Zaforteza)  and  across  the 
Plaza  de  Wetlrr  (PI.  B,  2)  to  the  Theatre  (PI.  3),  built  in  1860. 
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Thence  the  Calle  de  la  BUra  runs  in  a  cnrve  to  the  Barnbla (PI.  B ,  2, 1), 
a  wide  street,  shaded  hy  plane-tiees  and  ending  at  the  Pnertade  Jesus. 

The  lanes  to  the  right,  hefore  we  reach  the  theatre,  debouch  on 
the  Plaza  Mayok  (PL  B,  0,  2),  where  a  busy  market  for  vegetables, 
meat,  and  fish  is  held  every  morning.  —  The  Calle  de  San  Miguel^ 
running  hence  towards  the  N.,  is  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares 
of  the  town.  To  the  right,  at  the  comer  of  the  Plazuela  del  Olivar, 
stands  San  Antonio  de  Viana  (PI.  C,  1),  a  church  with  a  charming 
elliptical  court,  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade  (entr.  by  No.  86, 
the  ^Juzgado  de  prlmera  instancia',  formerly  a  hospital). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  are  several  busy  streets.  By 
following  the  CaUe  de  Cererols^  the  Calle  de  la  BoUeria  (r.),  and  the 
CaJUe  de  Coldn,  we  reach  the  Plaza  del  RastriUo  and  the  Plaza  db 
OoBT  (PI.  B,  2).  Here  stand  the  modern  Casa  de  la  Diputaeidn 
Provincial  (PI.  2)  and  the  Casa  Consistorial  (town-hall;  PI.  1),  the 
latter  a  Renaissance  edifice  containing  numerous  portraits  of  eminent 
Majorcans,  and  other  objects  of  interest. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Plaza  de  Cort  are  the  two  Gothic  churches  of 
/Santa  Etdalia  (PI.  C,  2)  and  San  Francisco  de  Asia  (PI.  G,  2,  3).  The 
former  is  akin  in  style  to  the  cathedral;  the  latter,  dating  mainly 
from  1281-1317,  contains  the  tomb  of  Raymond  Lully  (p.  Iviii)  and 
has  attractive  cloisters.  The  Calle  del  Sol  (PI.  G,  3),  a  little  to  the  S., 
contains  several  handsome  palaces.  In  the  garden  of  the  Casa  Font 
y  Roig,  Galle  de  Serra  (PI.  B,  3),  are  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  bath. 

A  TouB  OF  THB  Ramparts  is  worth  making  on  account  of  the 
fine  views  of  the  sea,  the  plain,  and  the  mountains.  We  may  ascend 
opposite  the  jetty,  adjoining  the  barracks  and  at  the  corner  of  the 
Galle  de  la  Marina  (p.  273). 

The  garden-like  Huerta  de  Palma  Is  freely  sprinkled  with  vil- 
lages, villas,  and  country-houses  (^eon^).  About  272  M.  to  the  W., 
near  the  village  of  El  Terreno  (tramway,  see  p.  273),  rises  the  pro- 
minent Castillo  de  Bellver,  a  royal  residence  of  the  second  half  of  the 
13th  cent.,  now  used  as  a  state-prison  (cards  of  admission  obtained 
at  the  Grand-Hdtel) ;  the  exterior  is  well  preserved  and  the  tower 
affords  a  fine  view  (gratuity). — More  to  the  S.W. ,  beyond  Cas  Catald, 
is  the  Castillo  de  Bendinat^  belonging  to  Don  Jos4  Despuig. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Palma  is  that  to  Mi&amab, 
which  is  usually  approached  vl6  Yalldemosa,  the  return  being  made 
vi4  SoUer  (two-horse  carr.  comp.  p.  273;  diligence  to  Valldemosa, 
1  p.).  The  road,  leaving  the  town  by  the  Puerta  Pintada,  traverses 
the  fertile  huerta  to  (8  M.)  the  manor  of  Son  Packs  and  then  ascends 
through  the  valley  of  Yalldemosa.  About  2  M.  farther  on  we  reach 
the  Cartvja  de  VaUdemosa^  a  onee  famous  Garthusian  convent,  crown- 
ing a  height  to  the  left,  with  a  church  of  1717.  The  cell  is  shown 
which  George  Sand  occupied  during  her  sojourn  here  with  Ghopin 
(1838).  About  IOV2  M.  from  Palma  lies  the  village  of  VaUdemoaa,  — 
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The  domain  of  *]firamar,  a  creation  of  Arehdvke  Loui8  Salvator  of 
Austria  (of  the  house  of  Tuscany;  b.  1847),  lies  3  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Yalldemosa.  The  Chdteau^  incorporated  with  the  Oratorio  de  la 
Trinidad  (an  old  conyent),  contains  a  rich  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  works  of  art  made  in  Majorca.  Delightful  walks  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  extensive  park,  with  its  yillas,  marble  temples,  high- 
lying  church,  and  several  ^ermitas*.  The  road  leads,  with  many 
windings,  to  the  archduke's  country-house,  La  Estocaj  which  looks 
over  the  sea.  Here  visitors  are  lodged  gratis  (incl.  fuel .  and  oil) 
for  three  days  in  the  HospederCa^  but  must  bring  their  own  pro- 
visions. Thence  it  proceeds  vili  Son  Matroig^  fkirting  the  rocky 
coast  (on  the  left  a  promontory  ^ith  a  large  cavern,  La  Foradadd)^ 
to  (3  M.)  the  hamlet  of  Deyd.  Our  road  joins  that  from  Soller  to 
Puerto  de  Poller,  by  which  we  reach  Soller  (to  the  right;  6V2  M. 
from  Deyi). 

From  Palma  to  Sollbr,  I8V2  ^m  diligence ;  carriages,  see  p.  273. 
The  road  crosses  the  level  huerta  to  (972  M.)  Can  Penasao  (fair  inn), 
where  the  diligence  makes  a  short  halt.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  fine 
estate  of  Alfahia  and  ascend  in  windings,  with  retrospects  of  the 
sea  and  the  plain,  to  the  Coll  de  Soller  (1685  ft.),  a  pass  where  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  and  the  sea  beyond  it. 
We  then  descend  in  another  series  of  curves. 

SoUer  (180  ft.j  *Fonda  de  la  Manna,  B.  from  2,  B.  1,  dtfj.  2V2, 
D.  3,  pens.  71/2  pOj  *  small  town  with  8000  inhab.,  lies  amid  orange- 
groves  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is  adapted  for  a  stay  of  some  time. 
It  has  an  old  Franciscan  convent  and  several  majolica -factories. 
The  Calle  de  Puente  with  the  bed  of  the  torrent  is  picturesque.  — 
A  good  road  runs  from  Soller  to  the  (3  M.)  port  of  Puerto  de  Soller 
(steamer  to  Barcelona,  see  p.  272).  Fine  view  from  near  the  light- 
house (Faro  de  la  Cruz).  —  To  the  N.E.  lies  the  village  of  Fomalutx 
(540  ft.),  2V2  M.  from  Soller  by  the  direct  road,  31/2  M.  vi&  the 
manor  of  (1 V4  M.)  Biniaraix  (385  ft.). 

The  'Fuig  Kayor  (pronounced  pootcb;  4740  fi.),  the  highest  monntain 
in  the  island,  is  easily  ascended  from  Soller  in  41/2  ^n.  (guide  and  provisions 
necesFary ).  We  aacend  by  the  Biniaraix  road  (see  above),  with  a  fine 
retrospect  of  Soller,  to  (274  hrs.)  the  village  of  Munnaber ;  thence  a  foot- 
path leads  in  IV4  hr.  to  the  Coll  de  Son  ToreUa^  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
Puig  de  Torella ;  for  the  next  1/2  hr.  we  cross  the  fairly  level  plateau  and 
then  ascend  to  the  {}l%-*l\  hr.)  summit.  Magnificent  panorama  of  the  whole 
island,  the  sea  encircling  it,  and  Minorca.  —  The  ascent  is  sometimes  made 
from  Fornalutx,  whence  the  start  is  made  at  night  so  as  to  see  ti^e  sunrise. 

FaoM  SoLLBS  TO  PoLLEKSA  VIA  Lluch  (Sdaysj  mule  to  Lluch  10,  to 
Pollensa  16  p. ;  provisiona  should  be  taken).  The  route  leads  via  Biniaraix 
(see  above),  the  stupendous  ravine  of  Barranchy  the  tableland  of  Pla  de 
Cuba,  and  the  romantic  Gorch  blau  (blue  g<  rge),  to  (6  hrs.)  the  mancr  of 
Eecorca  and  Nuettra  SeKora  de  Lhtchy  a  pilgrimage-church  with  a  fchool, 
where  visitors  are  lodged  gratis  (incl.  fuel  and  oil).  Good  restaurant.  About 
2  hrs.  farther  on  is  the  grand  but  scarcely  accessible  rocky  gorge  of  <he 
Torrent  de  Pareye,  —  On  the  following  day  we  may  reach  Pollensa  (p.  277) 
in  4-5  hrs.  from  Knestra  Senora  de  Llnch,  by  steep  paths  (view?)  leading 
partly  through  wood. 
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F&oK  Palma  to  Manacob,  40  M.,  railway  (station  see  p.  273) 
in  2V2lire.  (faresSp.  80,  2p.  45, 1  p.20cO.--5V2M.  Marratxi.^ 
9V2  l^*  Santa  Maria,  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to  Felanitx 
(26V2  M.  in  13/4-2  hrs.).  Felanitx  is  a  busy  town  (11,300  inhab.) 
at  the  foot  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a  pil- 
grlmage-ohapel  (Oratorio  de  San  Salvador) ;  from  time  immemorial 
the  town  has  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  —  1372  M. 
Binisalen;  151/2  ^-  Lloseta;  18  M.  Inca  (Fonda  d'Espafia  and  Fonda 
Janer,  both  clean,  pens.  4  p.).  —  21  M.  Son  BordUs-Empalmey  the 
jnnction  of  the  line  to  La  Puebla  (8  M.). 

From  La  Pnebla  a  diligence  runs  to  the  X.,  over  the  moantaini,  to 
9Vt  M.)  Pollensa  (Fonda  de  Sollsr,  Fonda  de  Lloro,  unpreteading,  pens. 
i  p.),  a  small  and  ancient  town  (p.  272),  prettily  situated.  Close  by  is  a 
Calvario^  and  farther  off  are  Nvettra  Sefiora  del  Puig  (2  M.)  and  Caetillo  del 
Bey  (5  M.).  —  Another  diligeaceplies  from  La  Puebla  to  the  N.E.  to  Alcudia 
(steamer  to  Barcelona,  see  p  272),  a  quaint  little  seaport  with  fine  gates. 
Kear  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Salt  is  produced  at  the 
Albufera  (comp.  p.  299),  or  lagoon,  of  Alcadia. 

26 V2  ^*  SineUy  with  an  old  royal  alcazar  now  usel  as  a  nunnery ; 
28  M.  San  Juan ;  33 V2  M.  Pctra. 

40  M.  Hanaoor  (Fonda  FeUp,  pens.  6  p.,  clean  and  good} 
Fonda  Feminias,  well  situated),  a  town  with  12,400  inhab.,  is  the 
starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  the  remarkable  *Stalactite  Caves 
in  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  £.  coast,  which  are  among  the  finest  in 
Europe.  Carriages  and  guides  are  obtained  at  the  hotel ;  adm.  for 
1-5  pers.  7  p.  50  c.  to  each  cave. 

The  *Oneva  del  Sraoh  (dragon's  cave)  lies  TVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Manacor 
(IV2  hr^s.  drive) ,  near  the  seaport  of  Fuerio  Cruto  or  Cala  de  Manacor 
(Fonda  Juan  Bonet);  it  has  been  visited  by  tourists  since  1878,  and  in  1896 
it  was  carefully  examined  by  the  Parisian  expert  £.  A.  MarteL  The  visit 
takes  IVs  hr.  The  entrance  is  2/3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  harbour.  We 
descend  by  a  staircase  to  the  vestibule,  which  is  adjoined  on  one  side  by 
the  Gueva  Negra  and  the  Gueva  Blanca,  with  their  limpid  lakes,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  Gueva  Luis  Salvador,  the  long  Miramar  lake,  and 
the  Grotte  des  Fran^ais;  the  stalactites  and  the  rocky  vaulting  are  very 
remarkable.  —  The  Cueva  del  Pirata  and  the  Cueva  Victoriay  two  caves 
discovered  in  1897,  are  less  extensive^  they  are  private  property  and  lie 
near  Son  Foiteeea,  a  house  formerly  fortified,  2  hrs^.  drive  from  Manacor.  — 
A  visit  to  the  famous  Cueva  de  Art&,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  peninsula,  neces- 
sitates a  drive  of  about  9  hrs.  from  Manacor  and  back.  We  pass  (IOV2  M.) 
Arti  and  thence  proceed  to  the  E.  along  the  coast  to  (5V8  M.)  the  cave, 
which  is  as  fine  as  the  Gueva  del  Drach,  but  quite  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  torches. 

Diligence  from  Manacor  to  (iOi/z  M.)  Felanitx  (see  above).    * 


The  island  of  Henorca  or  Minorca  offers  less  of  Interest.  — 
Xah6n  or  Port  Mahdn  (^Hotel  Bustamante ;  British  vice  -  consul  & 
Lloyd's  agent),  its  fortified  capital,  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island, 
contains  17,140  inhab.,  and  is  reached  by  steamer  from  Palma  (comp. 
p.  272).  Its  well-known  harbour,  running  into  the  land  for  3  M. 
and  forming  several  bays,  is  easy  to  defend  and  affords  anchorage 
for  the  largest  fleets.     The  general  appearance  of  the  town   still 
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shows  the  effect  of  the  British  occupatioa  (p.  272) ,  and  a  few 
English  woids^  have  been  naturalized  throughout  the  island.  —  At 
the  W.  end  of  the  island  lies  Oudadela  (8600  inhab.),  oouneoted 
with  Mah6n  by  a  highroad  (28  M. ;  dUigence). 

Minorca  is  also  Inferior  to  Majorca  in  fertility.  The  ground  is 
almost  wholly  owned  by  large  proprietors,  who  lease  it  to  peasant- 
farmers.  The  different  holdings  are  separated  by  stone  walls  (eercas)^ 
which,  like  the  windmills,  form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Minorca.  Archaologists  will  take  an  interest  in  the  Tola- 
yotSy  tower-like  buildings  resembling  the  nuraghi  of  Saidinia.  They 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  50  ft.,  and  the  entrance  is  high  above 
the  ground.  They  were  formerly  believed  to  be  fortified  dwellings, 
but  it  is  now  thought  more  probable  that  they  are  sepulchral  mon- 
uments. They  owe  their  name  ('great  atalayas',  i.  e.  watch-towers) 
to  the  seamen.  Other  forms  of  sepulchral  monuments  are  the  Net^ 
vetas  ('little  ships^),  huts  in  the  shape  of  inverted  boats,  the  Tatdtu 
('tables'),  formed  of  several  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  stone  circles. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  about  600  prehistoric  monuments  of 
this  kind  in  the  two  Islands. 
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Talencia. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  (el  reino  de  Valencia)  f  is  essentially 
a  coast-district,  lying  between  the  central  Spanish  plateau  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  extending  from  the  Ebro  on  the  N.  to  the  Segura 
on  the  S.  The  narrow  littoral  plain  has,  at  some  points,  been  raised 
300  ft.  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Cenfa,  MijareSy  Palancia, 
Ouadalaviar  (Turiajy  Jdcar,  Vinalapd,  and  Segura.  The  last  relic 
of  the  tract  of  sea  formerly  covering  this  region  is  the  fresh  water 
lagoon  of  AVbufeta^  to  the  S.E.  of  Valencia.  The  inner  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  kingdom  are  generally  rugged,  weatherworn, 
and  destitute  of  trees  or  water.  There  are,  however,  a  few  valleys, 
like  that  of  Segorbe^  which  form  oases  of  cultivation  and  contain  a 
few  settlements.  As  the  rivers  emerge  upon  the  plains,  they  are  at 
once  taken  possession  of,  drawn  off  into  oanals,  and  led  over  the 
country  in  thousands  of  small  channels  to  Irrigate  fields  and  gar- 
dens or  to  drive  mills  and  factories.  In  spring  the  water  of  many 
rivesg  is  collected  in  large  Pantanos,  or  reservoirs,  and  is  thus  saved 
for  use  in  the  parched  months  of  summer.    As  in  almost  the  whole 

t  Valencia  embraces  three  provinces:  Cattelldn  (2496  sq.  M.;  pop. 
316,828),  Vakneia  (4150  sq.  VL.i  pop.  806,656),  and  AJicante  (2186  sq.  M.; 
pop.  470,149). 
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of  £.  and  8.  Spain,  this  aitiflcial  irrigation  is  rewarded  by  crops  of 
exuberant  fertility.  The  Yalencian,  indeed,  prefers  lain  to  artifloial 
irrigation  (agua  del  cido  el  mejor  riego,  *the  water  of  heaven  is  the 
best  irrigation'),  for  he,  like  the  Roman  before  him,  knows  that  the 
quality  of  fruit  and  vegetables  suffers  under  a  wholly  artificial 
system  of  watering.  Not  only,  however,  does  the  rain  fall  here  in 
small  quantity  (oomp.  p.  xxxv),  but  what  does  fall  is  limited  lo  a 
few  days.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  a  sudden  melting  of  the  mountalD- 
snows  is  too  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  huge  *spate'  (avenida),  which 
rushes  down  towards  the  valley,  devastating  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  its  course,  but  vanishes  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  appears. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ^Huertcts'  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
grain,  while  rice  is  raised  on  the  flat  banks  of  the  Albufera  and  the 
Jucar.  The  immense  fields  of  wheat,  broken  here  and  there  by 
small  groves  of  almond,  apricot,  mulberry,  or  carob  trees,  present  a 
somewhat  monotonous  picture.  Even  the  orange-groves,  vrith  their 
stiff  rows  of  trees,  can  hardly  be  called  particularly  attractive  ex- 
cept where,  as  at  Alcira  and  Garcagente,  they  rise  in  terraces  one 
above  another  and  are  neighboured  by  a  grove  of  palms. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Huerta  of  Valencia  necessitates 
an  intensive  system  of  agriculture,  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
application  of  guano  and  other  strong  fertilizers.  The  rotation  of 
crops  includes  the  ordinary  cereals,  vegetables,  and  foddei-plants. 
Of  lucerne  (alfalfa)  the  skilful  husbandman  may  reap  14-17  crops 
in  a  single  year.  The  wheat  sown  near  the  Albufera  in  November 
is  ready  for  cutting  in  June.  The  soil  is  then  broken  up,  planted 
with  rice,  and  inundated.  After  the  rice  is  garnered,  root  or  green 
crops  are  sown. 

Valencia  e$  tierra  de  JHom     Valencia  is  a  land  of  God, 

Pvet  ayer  trigo  y  hoy  arro$.    Bice  grows  to-day  where  yesterday  was  corn. 

In  winter,  firom  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary,'large  tracts  are  white  as  snow  with  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
the  Bellis  Annua  (annual  daisy).  Later  all  is  brilliant  with  the  glow- 
ing red  of  the  Adonis  Cupaniana,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Ranun- 
culaceae.  The  famous  oranges  (naranjas)  of  Valencia  are  ready  for 
export  in  March.  Other  notable  products  are  the  stemless  raisins 
(pasas  de  Vakneia),  the  wines  of  Alicante,  and  the  palms  of  Elche. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Valencia  are  animated  and  good-natured, 
and  industrious  like  their  Moorish  forefathers,  to  whom  they  owe 
their  skill  in  irrigation.  Its  neighbours  say  of  Valencia,  with  some 
malice  and  much  exaggeration,  that  la  came  es  yerba^  la  yerba  agv4Ji, 
el  hombre  mujerj  la  mvjer  nada^  and  they  name  it  un  parcnso  habi-' 
tado  por  deminios.  The  language  is  the  Limousin  dialect  in  a  some- 
what softer  form  than  in  Catalonia  (p.  221).  The  native  dress,  be- 
coming daily  more  rare,  consists  of  hempen  sandals  (esparienas), 
gaiters,  wide  linen  drawers  (zaraguellesjj  red  sashes  (fajas),  a  short 
velvet  Jacket  (chaleco)^  and  a  head-cloth  (redeciUaJ.    The  women 
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generally  wear  the  so-called  'wUeel-pius'  (aulla  de  rodete)  iu  their 
hair,  sometimee  a  high  comh  (pintela)  or  the  three-cornered  pieza 
or  llcue, 

Valencia  bears  distinct  traces  of  its  successive  occupation  by 
Iberians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Visigoths,  and  Arabs 
(comp.  p.  289).  When  Jaime  I.  of  Arag6n  conquered  Valencia  in 
1238  the  population  consisted  partly  of  full-blooded  Moors  and 
partly  of  the  mixed  race  of  so-oalled  Mozarab  Christians,  who  had 
adopted  Arab  customs  and  the  Arabic  language  to  such  a  degree, 
that  even  the  Bible  had  to  be  translated  into  Arabic  for  their  use. 
In  1319  Valencia  was  permanently  united  with  Arag6n.  In  1609 
no  fewer  than  200,000  Moriseoea,  or  Moors  who  nominally  professed 
Christianity,  were  driven  from  the  country.  The  kingdom  suffered 
considerably  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  it  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  Hapsburgs. 


Murcia. 


The  kingdom  of  Murcia  (elReino  de  Murcia)^  possesses  only  one 
important  river ,  the  Segura ,  which ,  with  its  large  tributary  the 
Mtmdo,  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz  (5910  ft.),  the  Calar  del 
MvndOy  and  the  Sagra  Sierra  (7875  ft.).  The  *reino  serenisimo',  the 
brightest  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  hottest  regions  in  Europe, 
owes  the  scantiness  of  its  water-supply  to  its  situation  in  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  where  it  is  swept,  not  like  the 
neighbouring  Andalusia,  by  the  moist  W.  wind  from  the  Atlantic, 
but  by  the  parching  breath  of  the  Sahara,  scarcely  alleviated  by  its 
short  passage  over  the  Mediterranean.  The  Lebeche^  a  S.  wind  re- 
sembling the  scirocco,  sometimes  covers  the  entire  vegetable  world 
with  a  thick  coat  of  dust  within  a  few  minutes.  Men  and  animals 
OYortaken  by  it  sink  exhausted  to  the  ground.  The  Calina^  a  kind 
of  heat-haze,  gradually  steals  over  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens. 
Towards  the  middle  of  July  the  horizon  is  girdled  ^ith  a  narrow 
strip  of  a  bluish-red  or  brownish  colour,  which  waxes  as  the  heat 
increases.  In  August  the  upper  part  of  the  firmament  also  assumes 
a  leaden-gray  hue,  across  which  the  light  of  the  stars  glimmers  feebly. 
The  rising  sun  and  moon  shine  red  through  this  haze ;  mountains, 
trees,  and  buildings  loom  through  it  like  spectres.  Not  till  towards 
the  close  of  September  does  the  calina  disappear. 

The  abnormal  climate  (comp.  also  p.  316)  explains  the  other 
remarkable  phenomena  of  this  strange  land.  Among  these  are  the 
treeless  mountains;  the  sudden  avenidaa  (p.  280)  or  floods,  oc- 
casioned by  heavy  falls  of  rain  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  and  the 
extensive  despohlados^  or  deserts  of  hill,  moor,  and  salt-marsh,  where 


t  Murcia  now  includes  two  provinces :  Murcia  (4453  sq.  M. ;  pop.  677,987), 
and  AlbaceU  (5738  sq.  M.  ^  pop,  237,877). 
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nothing  grows  except  esparto  grass  and  saltwort.  The  few  evergreen 
plants  are  used  hy  the  inhabitants  as  fuel,  the  only  alternative  heing 
the  dried  dung  of  the  domestic  animals. 

The  bulk  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  despoblados.  Along 
with  them  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  Secanos,  or  *dry  lands', 
where  the  want  of  rain  in  March,  the  'key  of  the  year',  often  destroys 
the  entire  harvest.  The  February  rains  are  too  early ;  those  of  April 
find  the  sprouting  grain  already  dried  up  and  the  vines  scorched. 

The  whole  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in 
the  Tierras  de  RegadCOj  or  irrigated  districts.  While  the  plateau  of 
Albacete  produces  little  but  grain,  wine,  and  olives,  the  beautiful 
huertas  of  Mureia,  Totana,  and  Lorca  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and  date-palms.  The  valley  of  the  Segura 
Is  also  the  chief  centre  for  the  culture  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Equally  important  sources  of  wealth  are  mining  and  the  making 
of  salt  and  soda  (from  the  Halogeton.aativui).  The  almost  inexhaust- 
ible stores  of  lead  and  silver  were  exploited  from  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  and  at  a  later  date, 
by  the  Moors. 

Resembling  N.  Africa  in  climate,  vegetation,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  existence,  Murcla  has  been  from  time  Immemorial  a 
favourite  goal  of  Oriental  immigration ;  and  its  present  population, 
in  spite  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  (p.  281),  still  bears  a 
thoroughly  African  stamp.  Mureia  is  the  Spanish  BoBotla  and  lags 
behind  the  other  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  Hence  its  neighbours 
say  of  it  that  Adam,  on  his  return  to  earth,  found  here  his  old  home 
in  unchanged  condition,  and  that  whUe  the  sky  and  the  soil  are 
good,  all  that  lies  between  is  evil  (d  cielo  y  suelo  e$  Inteno,  el  entre- 
suelo  moLo). 

31.  From  Tortosa  (Tarragona)  to  Valencia. 

119  M.  Railway  in  5V4-6V«  hrs.  (fares  20  p.  60,  13  p.  20,  9  p.  75  c.). 
There  are  railway-restaurants  at  VQlarreai  and  Soffunto^  but  only  a  short 
halt  is  made:  it  is  therefore  well  to  take  provisions,  though  cakes,  oranges, 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  are  often  offered  for  sale  at  the  intermediate  stations. 
In  March  the  oranges  are  sold  in  clusters  (rcmtHletes)^  still  attached  to 
the  branch  on  which  they  grew. 

Torioaaf  see  p.  271.  —  We  cross  the  Ebro  by  a  lofty  iron  bridge. 
Fine  views  in  all  directions.  "We  then  traverse  a  fertile  tract  be- 
tween MonUid  (2606  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Monte  Caro  (2836  ft.)  on 
the  right.  Beyond  the  Caramella  the  line  traverses  groves  of  olives. 
—  8V2  M.  -Santa  Bdrbara,  —  18  M.  UUdecona,  at  the  W,  foot  of 
the  MontsiS,  has  6590  inhab.  and  an  octagonal  tower.  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Cenfa  and  enters  Valencia.  To  the  right  is  a  square 
castle -tower.  The  Mediterranean  becomes  visible  to  the  left,  and 
we  obtain  a  last  view  (right)  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Tortosa-.  We 
cross  the  rambla  of  the  CerboL 
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27  Vs  ^'  Vinaroz  (Fonda  del  Getitro)  is  a  fishing  and  farming 
town  with  8600  inhah.  and  a  few  manufactories.  The  soil  is  still 
partly  irrigated  by  water-wheels. 

About  33  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Vinaroz,  high  up  among  the  mountains 
and  perched  on  a  conical  hill  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain-basin, 
is  Horella  (Fonda  de  San  Josi)^  an  old  fortress  protecting  the  frontiers 
of  Valencia  against  Arag6n.    It  is  the  Roman  Castra  JSlia  and  now  con- 


tains 7900  inhabitants.  In  the  First  Carlist  War  it  played  a  part  of  some 
importance  in  1888  and  1810.  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the 
Torre  de  la  Saloquia  and  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor.    The 


latter,  dating  from  1817,  has  its  ohoir  raised  upon  pillars  and  arches,  to 
which  a  winding  staircase  ascends.  In  the  choir  is  a  picture  by  Bibalta, 
representing  Jaime  I.  with  a  piece  of  the  True  Gross. 

The  railway  crosses  the  R€o  8eco  (or  Calig), 

31  M.-  Benioarl6  (Fonda  de  Jore$  AngUi)^  a  town  of  7200  inhab., 
with  an  old  castle.  The  handsome  church  has  an  octagonal  belfry 
and  a  cupola  ooVered  with  dark>blue  azulejos,  such  as  the  visitor  to 
Valencia  will  soon  become  familiar  with.  —  Farther  on  (ca.  4V2  M.) 
we  have  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  Penifyeola^  the  ^(Hbraltar  of  Valencia', 
on  a  rocky  islet  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy 
isthmus.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1283  by  Jaime  L  of  Ara- 
g6n,  andMso  played  a  part  in  the  French  war  in  1811.  Pope  Bene- 
dict Xm.  (p.  204),  after  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1417  had  de- 
posed him,  lived  here  with  his  cardinals  until  his  death  In  1424. 

The  railway  now  leaves  the  coast  and  ascends  a  valley  between 
two  chalk  mountains,  the  Montea  de  Jrta  on  the  £.  and  the  Atalayaa 
de  Alcald  on  the  W.  —  44V2  M.  Aleald  de  Chhhert^  with  a  fine  open- 
work church-tower.  —  To  the  left,  beyond  a  curve,  we  suddenly 
obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Segarra.  — 
54  M.  Torreblanca^  with  houses  resembling  towers.  To  the  left  are 
the  marshy  Eatanque  de  AVbalaX  and  (farther  on)  the  cape  and  village 
of  Oropeaa.  —  We  now  reach  a  district  in  which  oranges  are  culti- 
vated. To  the  right  is  the  mountainous  Desierto  de  las  Palmas.  We 
penetrate  a  tunnel.  To  the  S.  are  the  mountains  of  Valencia,  ex- 
tending to  the  Mong6.  —  68^2  ^*  Berdccufny  in  a  charming  situ- 
ation, shut  in  by  mountains  on  the  W.,  with  orange-groves  and 
palms.   The  church  has  a  tiled  cupola. 

77  M..  Ca8t6ll6n  de  la  Plana  (Qran  Hotel^  very  fair^  Ewopa),  the 
capital  of  a  province ,  with  27,500  Inhab.,  lies  in  a  well  watered 
plain  and  is  a  centre  for  the  trade  in  oranges  (in  1906  6  million 
boxes,  at  12-13  p.  each).  It  originally  stood  on  a  hill  11/2-^  M.  to 
the  N.,  where  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  and  some  ruins 
are  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  town.  The  present  town  contains  a 
bell -tower  (Torre  de  las  Campanas)  150  ft.  high.  In  the  Pariah 
Church  (Igleaia  Mayor)  are  an  Assumption  by  the  Italian  painter  Car2o 
MaraHkt  and  a  work  by  RibaUa  (p.  Ixxix),  to  whom  a  monument  was 
erected  here  in  1006. 

In  the  distance  to  the  right  rises  the  Pefia  Oolosa  (5945  ft.),  a 
precipitous  and  creviced  limestone  hill. 
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The  railway  crosses  the  Mijarcs  (to  the  right,  the  road-hridge, 
ti^ith  its  13  arches)  and  the  Ca9teU6n  Canal,  the  latter  a  magni- 
ficent piece  of  Moorish  engineering,  which  has  served  the  purposes 
of  irrigation  for  six  long  centuries.   We  then  enter  the  plain  of  — 

8OV2M.  Villarreal  (^Bail.  Beatauranli  Fonda  de  laPueria  del  Sol  ; 
pop.  16,000),  with  an  octagonal  church-tower  and  tiled  cupolas, 
beautifully  situated  among  orange-groves,  topped  here  and  there  by 
solitary  palms.  The  water-pitchers  of  the  women  resemble  those  of 
classic  times,  and  the  popular  types  are  full  of  interest.  — The  waters 
of  the  Mijares  are  disseminated  throughout  the  plain  as  far  as  (83  M.) 
Burriana  (Brit,  vice-consul).  87  M.  NuUa  (6300  inhab."),  with  old 
walls.  To  the  W.  rises  the  Sierra  de  Espaddn.  About  2 '/2  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Nules  are  the  thermal  springs  (84-111  °  Fahr.)  of  ViUavieja, 

921/2  M.  Ckilehes,  —  The  railway  enters  the  hill-district  of  (96M.) 
Almenara  (Arabic  al-Minar,  p.  xlii),  with  its  prominent  CasHUo 
(right),  formerly  the  key  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Don 
Jaime  I.  defeated  the  Moors  here  in  1238  and  was  thus  able  to 
overrun  the  country.  The  battlefield  is  marked  by  a  chapel.  The 
flourishing  condition  of  the  land  in  the  Roman  period  is  indicated  by 
the  remains  of  a  temple  at  Almenara,  an  aqueduct  at  Ohelva,  an  arch 
at  Oabanes,  and  numerous  tombstones  and  inscriptions.  —  97V2M. 
L08  ValleSy  the  station  for  the  villages  of  Cuartell,  Faurd,  BenifahiS^ 
Benavites,  and  Santa  Coloma,  which  lie  scattered  about  the  fertile 
corn-growing  plain.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  cross  the  Palanciaj  which 
in  summer  is  merely  a  dry  channel,  and  reach  (101  M.)  Sagunto, 
the  castle-crowned  hill  of  which  has  long  been  conspicuous. 


SaguntO.  —  Bailway  Stations  (PI.  F,  3):  Estacidn  del  JforU^  for 
Barcelona  and  Valencia;  Ettaci<in  de  Aroffdn,  for  Calatayud  and  Valencia 
(p.  199).  From  Valencia  travellers  may  nse  either  line ;  the  Aragonian  line 
is  cheaper  (1  p.  90,  1  p.  50,  96  c). 

Railway  Restaurant,  very  fair.  —  Fonda  de  Ramoaa,  near  the  station,  toler- 
able. Coffee  may  be  had  at  the  Casino,  opposite  the  Olorieta.  —  The  Conserje 
del  Castillo  lives  at  Plaza  de  San  Salvador  7  (PI.  F,  3;  1-1  Vs  pO,  the  Conserje 
del  TeeUro  almost  opposite  the  Theatre-  —  A  flying  visit  of  2-3  hrs.  is  enough 
for  a  superficial  glance  at  the  sights. 

Sagunto,  a  small  town  with  7100  inhab.,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
thq  Palancia  and  at  the  foot  of  a  S.E.  spur  (658  ft.)  of  the  Pena9  de 
Pajarito,  which  projects  into  the  coast-plain  of  Valencia  and  rises 
precipitously  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  walls  and  towers  that  skirt 
the  slope  and  crown  the  ridge  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sagimtum^ 
an  Iberian  town  famous  for  its  heroic  but  unavailing  resistance  to 
Hannibal  in  B.C.  219,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.    The  walls  were  strengthened  by  Marshal  Suchet  in  1812. 

The  town  is  of  purely  Iberian  origin.  The  sound  of  the  name  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  idea  that  it  originated  in  a  Greek  colony  frt)m  Za- 
cynthos,  with  which  the  Romans  made  an  alliance  in  B.C.  2%  in  order 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain.  Hannibai,  the 
youthful  son  of  Hamilcar  and  successor  of  HasdruSal,  recognizing  the 
inevitableness  of  a  second  collision  between  the  Romans  and  Uie  Gartha-t 
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ginians,  resolved  to  taVe  possession  of  S»guntam  (B.C.  219).  The  aftack 
was  launched  from  the  W.  side.  The  Saguntines  sallied  out  again  and 
again  and  drove  back  the  Carthaginian  troops.  Hannibal  himself  was 
wounded.  The  assailants  plied  the  battering-ram,  and  the  defendants 
retorted  with  the  *phalarica%  a  formidable  missile  shod  with  iron  and 
wrapped  in  flaming  pitch  and  tow.  The  Carthaginians  finally  entered  the 
town  bv  a  breach  in  the  walls,  but  the  inhabitants,  like  the  modern 
Spaniards,  showed  astonishing  obstinacy  in  street-warfare  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  intruders.  The  citizens  built  a  new  wall  behind 
that  which  had  been  destroyed.  When  this  in  turn  was  shattered,  they 
built  a  third  and  a  fourth  wall  across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  hill.  But 
since  the  Romans  would  not  come  to  their  assistance  and  only  sent  ambas- 
sadors with  threatening  messages,  all  this  bravery  was  in  vain.  In  Uie 
eighth  month  of  the  siege,  Hannibal  captured  the  citadel  as  well  as  the 
city.  Most  of  the  defenders  perished,  either  in  hand-to  hand  combat  with 
the  invaders  or  by  a  voluntary  death  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  city. 
The  traditional  description  of  the  event  is  based  on  authoritative  con- 
temporary accounts  and  tallies  exactly  vriUx  the  physical  features. 

In  B.C.  214  the  Romans  recaptured  Saguntum,  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  (B.  C.  201)  they  rebuilt  the  city.  It  never  regained  its  former  im- 
portance, but  the  remains  of  its  theatre,  circus,  and  other  buildings  show 
that  the  new  Boman  city  was  of  considerable  magnificence.  It  possessed 
its  own  mint,  and  its  celebrated  potteries  produced  the  beautiful  *Calices 
Saguntini\ 

To  the  Moors,  who  were  temporarily  driven  out  by  the  Cid  (p.  29)  in 
1099,  Saguntum  was  known  only  as  Mitrbiter  (i.e.  ^muri  veteres\  or  old 
waUs),  and  it  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Murviedro  down  to  1877.  Its 
remains  served  simply  as  a  quarry.  —  On  Dec.  12th,  1874,  Sagunto  was  the 
scene  of  the  Pronuneiamento  of  Manhal  Martinet  Campot^  by  which  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  XII. 

From  the  railway-statioii  the  Calle  del  Mar  (PL  F,  3)  and  the 
Calle  Real  (PL  D,  2)  lead  to  the  Plaza  db  la  Gloribta  (PI.  0, 2), 
in  which  stands  a  monument  to  JosS  Romeu,  a  guerilla-leader,  who 
was  shot  by  the  French  in  1812.  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  left, 
crossing  the  Plaza  del  Mercado  (PL  0,  2),  to  the  Plaza  db  Santa 
MABf  A,  with  the  Gothic  parish-church  of  Santa  Maria  (PL  C,  2).  In 
front  of  the  N.  portal  are  some  stones  hearing  medi»val  inscriptions ; 
the  portal  itself  is  adorned  with  sculpture  (p.  Ivii)  and  has  a  bronze- 
mounted  door.  The  interior  contains  a  gilded  high  -  altar  with  a 
mother-of-pearl  cross.  The  windows  are  of  alabaster.  — In  the 
courts  of  two  adjoining  houses  are  remains  of  ancient  walls  of  the 
Roman  period.  A  couple  of  ancient  columns  may  be  seen  in  a  house 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  plaza. 

We  continue  to  ascend,  passing  an  old  tower,  and  reach  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  *Theatre  (PL  0,  3,  4),  which  lies  about  halfway 
up  the  castle-hUL  This  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  Roman  mon- 
uments of  its  kind,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  to  those  of  Orange, 
in  Provence,  or  Pompeii. 

Of  the  stage  or  $cma  there  remain  only  the  foundations,  but  on  the  E. 
side  fine  vaults  of  the  main  entrance  and  of  the  wings  of  the  auditorium 
are  still  standing.  The  auditorium  (theatrwn  or  cavea)^  which  is  about 
166  ft.  in  diameter,  adapts  itself,  as  in  almost  all  ancient  theatres,  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  hill.  The  central  section  of  the  concentric  tiers 
of  seats  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.    The  setts  are  divided  by  three 

Sassages  (praecinetiortes)   into  four  fections  of  8-10  rows  each.    The  au- 
itorium  is  moreover  divided  into  wedges  (cunei)  by  three  flights  of  steps 
ascending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  while  there  are  six  additional  flights 
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in  the  upper  portion.  The  lowest  two  tiers  of  seats  are  wider  and  lower 
than  the  others,  and  probably  served  as  platforms  for  the  chairs  of  honoar 
of  the  senators  and  magistrates.  Other  chairs  of  the  same  kind  were 
doubtless  placed  in  the  semicircular  orchestra,  in  the  space  occupied  by 
the  dhoras  in  Greek  theatres.  Above  the  uppermost  tier  of  seats  runs 
a  passage,  about  10  ft.  in  width  and  protected  by  a  parapet  about  8  ft. 
high.  Biz  doors  here  correspond  to  the  above-mentioned  nights  of  steps 
and  probably  served  as  entrimces  for  the  occupants  of  the  upper  seats.  It 
is  believed  that  there  were  formerly  other  four  rows  of  seats  above  the 
corridor,  and  that  the  full  seating  capacity  of  the  theatre  was  about  8000. 
Several  inscribed  stones  are  immured  on  the  walls  of  the  main  entrance.  — 
A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  theatre,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  cypresses 
on  the  Calvario  obtained  through  the  vaulted  arches  to  the  £.  is  especially 
attractive. 

The  road  ascends  in  windings  from  the  theatre  to  the  castle.  It 
affords  flue  views  of  the  cactus-clad  rorky  slopes,  the  massive  towii> 
walls  with  their  buttresses ,  the  theatre,  the  city,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Palancia.  We  enter  the  *Ca8tillo  hy  the  main  gate  adjoining  the 
Torre  de  Diana  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  and,  passing  through  the  Porta  de 
Mahomet,  to  the  right,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Plata  del  Oohemador 
(PI.  B,  4),  occupying  the  depression  between  the  E.  and  W.  heights, 
whence  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  Castillo  db  San  Fbbnando  or 
DB  Saounto,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill.  Fragments  of  an- 
cient sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  incorporated  In  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  but  the  foundations  alone  are  of  Roman  origin.  The  ex- 
tensive *yiew  includes  the  plain  of  Valencia  from  Benlcasfn  (p.  283) 
to  the  Mong6  (p.  305)  and  the  mountains  of  Alicante ;  the  domes 
of  Valencia  are  very  distinct;  to  the  N.W.  is  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Palancia  (p.  287).  The  Torre  de  San  Pedro  (PI.  A,  3),  which  defends 
the  W.  comer  of  the  castle,  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  town 
and  its  nearer  environs.  In  the  Plasa  del  Dos  de  Mayo  is  an  Arab 
cistern.  —  We  return  to  the  Plaza  del  Gobernador,  firom  the  S.  side 
of  which  we  look  down  into  the  caetus-clad  abyss  below,  and  then 
ascend  by  a  gradual  slope  to  the  £.  summit,  crowned  by  the  ruined 
Ciudadela  de  Saloquia  or  de  AUnenara  (p.  284).  The  *View  of  the 
coast,  town,  and  sea  is  superb.  The  Roman  remains  in  the  Plasa  del 
Eeo  (echo;  PI.  D,  4)  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple.  On  the 
S.  side  are  large  cisterns,  perhaps  of  Roman  origin. 

Returning  from  the  castle  to  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Marfa  (p.  285), 
we  proceed  to  the  E.  through  the  Oallb  Mayor  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  in  which 
are  the  Casa  de  DelmS  (Gothic  windows)  and  other  old  houses.  — 
The  church  of  San  Salvador  (PI.  F,  3)  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  Moorish  mosque.  The  nave,  which  has  no  aisles,  is  covered 
with  an  open  timber  ceiling;  the  choir  is  vaulted.  The  sacristan 
(26-40  c.)  lives  opposite  the  W.  entrance. 

The  Roman  Circus  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  which  was  about  300  yds.  long 
and  80  yds.  wide,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Palancia.  The  site  is  now 
covered  with  gardens.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  circus,  In  the  stream, 
are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  (^Puente  Antiguoj  PI.  0,  1). 

EzcuBSiOM  TO  Sbgokbk,  20  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  2  p.  30,  1  p.  85, 
1  p.  15  c),  see  p.  199. 
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Segorbe  (Fonda  dt  la  Pat),  a  town  of  7000  inhab.,  finely  situated  between 
two  castle-crowned  hills,  on  the  rigbt  bank  of  the  PcUaneiay  sprang,  accord- 
ing to  unbroken  medisBval  tradition,  from  the  ancient  Begobriga^  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  straggle  of  Viriathus  with  the  fiomans 
(B.C.  149-139);  but  no  authoritative  investigation  of  the  exact  site  of  Ihat 
town  has  yet  been  made.  In  any  case  the  three  Doric  columns  at  the 
Palacio  del  Duque  de  Medinaceli  date  from  the  Roman  period.  The  Cathedral 
contains  a  high- altar-piece  of  the  16th  cent.  (p.  Izxix).  In  the  church  of 
San  Martin  de  leu  Monjae  are  a  painting  of  Christ  in  Hades  by  Bibalta 
(p.  Izjdz)  and  the  monument  of  Pedro  de  Casanova,  founder  of  the  adjoining 
Augustine  nunnery.  To  the  8.W.  of  the  town,  on  a  steep  promontory,  is 
the  aiorieta.  To  the  X.  we  see  the  Pico  de  la  Rapita  (3625  ft.),  to  the  S. 
the  Sierra  de  la  Cueva  Santa.  The  latter  is  named  from  a  cave  which  is 
visited  by  thousands  of  devotees  at  the  beginning,  of  October.  A  fine  pro- 
menade leads  from  the  Puerta  da  Valencia  to  a  bridge  crossing  a  ^barranco\ 
Walks  may  be  taken  also  to  the  Fuenie  de  la  Etperanza  and  to  the  paper- 
mills  of  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Vol  de  Crista. 

Beyond  Sagunto  the  train  enters  the  coast-plain  of  Valencia, 
which  consists,  wherever  the  water  penetrates,  of  blooming  huertas. 
—  106  V2  M.  Puzol  has  a  few  palms ;  its  walls  and  towers  are  of  the 
same  reddish  hue  as  the  soil  they  stand  on.  —  10772  M.  Puigy 
dominated  by  a  mined  castle.  The  large  building  with  the  four 
corner-turrets  is  an  old  Carthusian  convent.  To  the  right  is  the 
Monte  Negro,  —  110  M.  Albuixeck,  with  its  wheat-fields,  orange- 
groves,  and  palms.  —  The  shining  dark-blue  domes  of  Valencia  at 
last  appear  in  the  distance.  The  line  approaches  the  sea,  on  which, 
to  the  left,  are  Cabafial  and  Grao  (p.  299).  116  M.  Cahanal,  To  the 
right  stands  the  old  Hieronymite  convent  of  San  Miguel  de  loa  Reyee^ 
founded  in  1541  and  now  a  prison.  We  cross  the  Turia  by  a  lofty 
iron  bridge. 

119  M.  Valencia,  see  below. 


32.  Valencia. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Ettaeidn  del  Norte  (PI.  Gk  6;  restaurant,  poor), 
to  the  8.E.  of  the  city,  for  the  trains  to  Tortosa  (Barcelona),  Orao,  Car- 
eagente,  and  La  Bncina  (Madrid,  Alicante),  and  for  the  branch-line  to 
Utiel  (p.  800).  2.  JBstaeidn  Central  (Pl.  C,  D,  1),  Calle  Orilla  del  Bio,  for  the 
narrow-gauge  railways  to  BafelbuSol,  B^tera  (p.  800),  Patema,  and  Liria. 
3.  £itaeidn  de  Arag&n  (PI.  A,  7),  Calle  de  Cuarte,  for  the  narrow-gauge 
railway  to  Liria  via  SI  anises  (p.  299).  4.  Fstacidn  del  Ferroearril  Central 
de  Aragdnj.  on  the  Camino  del  Orao  (San  Juan  de  Bibera),  for  the  line  to 
Sagunto,  Segorbe,  and  Calatayud  (see  above  and  p.  199).  5.  Ettaeidn  de 
TwHiy  on  the  Camino^  del  Cementerlo,  for  the  narrow-gauge  line  to 
Torrente  and  Alberique.  —  CaU  (tariff,  see  p.  288)  and  the  OmnXbuee*  of  the 
more  important  hotels  meet  the  trains  at  the  chief  stations.  The  hotel- 
omnibuses  will  only  take  luggage  under  66  lbs.  in  weight;  heavier  trunks 
are  brought  to  the  hotel  by  porters  (1  p.  or  more).  —  Examination  by  the 
officers  of  the  ^octroi*,  see  p.  xiii. 

Azrival  by  Sea.  All  Spanish  coast-steamers  touch  at  Valencia;  these 
uflLually  pass  once  a  week  in  each  direction.  The  steamers  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Grao  (p.  299).  Boat  from  or  to  the  steamer  for  each  pers.  and 
each  large  article  of  luggage  50  c.  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Orao  is  connected 
with  Valencia  by  railway  and  steam -tramway;  cab -tariff,  see  p.  288.-  — 
AoKMCiES :  CompafUa  Valenciana  de  Jfavegaeidn,  Calle  Peris  Valero  3,  and 
Contramuelle  7,  Grao^    rbarra  ie  Co.^  Viuda  e  Hijos  de  Noguds,  Plaza  <1el 
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Prfni-ipc  Alfonro  16,  ftnd  tfuelle  6,  Grao ;  Vapore*  Asturianos  and  (k)mpaUla 
Sevillana^  J.  B.  Basterrechea,  Calle  del  Mar  100;  CampcMia  Vinuesa  and 
EfpcUin  &  Co.y  V.  &  M.  Perera,  Oalle  Avellanas  !<6.  The  steamers  of  the 
Hungarian  Adria  Co.  (agent  in  Valencia:  B.  Bie?,  Calle  Pascual  y  Genfs  27 ; 
in  Grao:  J.  B.  L6pez,  Muelle  2) ply  once  a  week  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  •GnAND-H6TEL,  Calle  San  Vicente  2-14  (PI.  B,  F, 
4,  5);  Gb.  Hot.  Contikeutal  (PI.  a;  F.  5),  Bajada  de  San  Francisco;  Ge. 
Hot.  db  EspaITa,  Plata  Emilio  Castelar  12  (PL  F,  5),  good  cuisine ;  Gb.  Hot. 
Obibnte,  Calle  San  Vicente  84-,  Hot.  de  VauIs  (PI.  b;  F,  3),  CaUe  del  Mar  52, 
good,  pens.  9-10  p.  without  B. ;  Hot.  dk  Bom  a  (PI.  c;  F,  4),  Plaza  de  Vil- 
Iarra«a  6,  good  cuisine,  pens.  10  p. ;  Hot.  Ingles,  Pasage  de  la  Ripalda, 
pens.  8-12  p.,  quite  Spanish;  Hot.  Cuatbo  Kacionbs,  Calle  Lauria 6,  pens, 
from  7p. ;  Fonda  de  Eitbopa,  Calle  de  Bibera  2.  —  Casca  de  Huitpede*: 
La  MADRiLEfiTA,  Calle  de  Lauiia  4,  opposite  theEstaci6n  del  Norte;  Obiental, 
Pascual  &  Genis  7. 

Gafea  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Le6n  de  Oroy  Plaza  de  Benlliure  6;  Cctfi  del 
Siglo^  Plaza  de  )a  Reina  2;  Co^fi  Munich^  Calle  de  la  Paz  2,  near  the  Plaza 
de  la  Beina  (Bavarian  beer);  Cafi  de  la  Habcma^  Calle  de  Sorolla  36.  — 
Oon  ectioner;  Burrid^  Pla7a  de  la  Beina  1. 

Cabs  (Coehee  de  Plata):  per  drive  (cat'rera)  IV4,  for  the  1st  hr.  (la 
primera  hora)  l>/4,  each  addit.  hr.  l*/*,  per  day  I2V2  p. ;  with  two  horses  2, 
2V2i  2,  20  p.  —  There  is  but  a  small  number  of  these  superior  cabs,  and 
the  ordinary  conveyance  of  Valencia  is  the  Tarkina,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
with  seats  facing  each  other  as  in  a  waggonette  and  entered  from  behind. 
The  driver  sits  on  a  small  board  attached  to  one  of  the  shafts.  The  name 
is  taken  from  a  variety  of  small  sailing-boat  well-known  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean (comp.  the  double  meaning  of  the  New  England  barffe).  Fare  1, 
for  the  1st  hi^.  IV2,  each  addit.  hr.  1,  per  day  V/t  p.  —  In  all  cases  the 
above  tariff  includes  Grao,  and  the  rate  per  hour  (par  hora)  includes  all 
places  within  V*  ^^'  of  the  town.  In  drives  to  the  railway-station  the 
above  fares  cover  1-2  pers.  and  one  article  of  luggage;  each  additional 
article  25-60  c,  according  to  size. 

Tramways  {Trantias;  soon  to  be  all  electric;  fares  6-10 c).  1.  From 
the  Qlorieta  (PI.  G,  H,  3)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mercado  (p.  297), 
and  then  past  the  cathedral  to  the  Torree  de  Serranoe  (PI.  C,  D,  2).  — 
2.  From  the  Plaza  de  Toroe  (PI.  H,  7,  6),  vi&  the  Calle  Pi  y  Margall  and  the 
Mercado,  to  the  Torret  de  Cxtarte  (Pl.^  B,  5).  — -  3.  From  the  Plaza  de  Tetuan 
(PI.  G,  2)  to  the  Esiacidn  de  Aragdn  (Pl.  A,  7).  —  4.  Unea  de  Circunvalacidn, 
running  round  the  town  on  the  line  of  the  former  fortifications.  — 5.  From 
the  Plata  de  San  Aguetin  (PI.  F,  7)  to  the  Estacidn  de  Tvrit.  —  For  Grao^ 
and  other  places  in  the  environs,  see  pp.  299,  300. 

Post  Office  (Correo)^  Plaaa  del  Palau,  cor.  of  the  Calle  Trinquete  de 
Caballeros  (PI.  F,  3),  open  for  poste  restante  letters  9-8,  for  the  transmission 
of  registered  letters  to  foreign  countries  7-1  and  4  5.  —  Tele^aph  Office, 
Calle  Trinquete  de  Caballeros  15  (PI.  F,  3). 

British  Yice-Gonsnl,  E.  R.  Harker.  —  American  Oonaul,  C.  8,  Winans; 
vice-consul,  /.  L.  Byrne.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  V.  W.  MacAndrew  (MacAn^ews 
&  Co.),  Calle  de  la  Paz. 

Baths  (BcMoe).  BaShs  de  Pizavro^  Calle  de  Pizarro ;  Lae  Termat^  Calle 
de  Pelayo  37  and  Calle  Bail^n  38,  to  the  S.  of  the  Estacidn  del  Norte.  — 
Sea  Bathe,  p.  299. 

Phyaioians.  Dr.  Francisco  Torrens,  Plaza  del  Mercado  73;  Dr.  Caho^ 
Plaza  del  Mercado  72.  —  Farmacia  de  San  Martin,  CaJle  de  San  Vicente  22. 

Bank.  CridU  Lyormaii,  Calle  San  Vicente  27.  —  Money  Ohangera.  PeUicer, 
Bajada  San  Francisco  22:  Viuda  de  Salano,  Plaza  Santa  Catalina. 

Booksellers.  Pascual  Aguilar,  Calle  de  Caballeros  1;  Ramdn  Ortega, 
Bajada  de  San  Francisco  11. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxviii).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente,  the 
Calle  de  Zaragoza,  the  Plaza  de  la  Beina,  and  the  Calle  de  San  Fernando.  — 
VAV8(Palmitos),  aValencian  speciality :  Luis  Colomina,  CaUe  de  Zaragoza 4.— 
Mantas  Valsncianas,  at  several  shops  in  the  Calle  de  San  Fernando,  to 
the  E.  of  the  Mercado.  —  Gloves,  Viuda  de  Campo,  Calle  de  San  Vicente  5.  — 
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SiLVBB  Wabes  (excellent),  in  the  shops  in  the  Platerfa.  —  Albaoktk  Ehives 
▲xro  DA66SB8  (p.  300),  Galle  de  los  Hierros  do  la  Lonja. 

Theatrea  (oomp.  p.  xxx).  TeeUro  Prvndpal  (PI.  G,  5),  Galle  de  SoroUa  26 ; 
Teatro  d»  Apolo  (PI.  G,  6),  Galle  Don  Jaaa  de  Austria ;  Teatro  <U  la  Brincesa 
(PI.  G,  4,  6),  Galle  del  Bey  Don  Jaime,  for  light  comedy,  zarzuelas,  etc.  — 
Bull  Bing  (Pkua  de  Tcros;  PI.  O,  H,  6,  7),  CaUe  de  J^tiba,  with  room  for 
17,000  spectators. 

Feativala.  Interesting  processions  take  place  on  El  Dia  de  San  Vicente 
Ferrer  (April  90th:  p.  297),  the  tutelar  of  the  city,  and  on  the  FesHval  of 
Oorput  ChrisH.  —  A  singular  ceremony  is  performed  every  Friday  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  church  of  Gorpus  Ghristi  (p.  291).  —  The  Juegoe  Ftorales  (*floral 
games'),  held  in  the  Teatro  Principal  in  July  during  the  Feria,  consist  of 
poetic  competitions  for  prizes  presented  by  the  society  Lo  Bat  Pinat  Cbat% 
the  cognizance  of  Valencia).  —  On  Ifov.  11th  and  Nov.  S6ih  the  Albufera 
(p.  299}  is  much  visited  for  the  free  shooting  allowed  on  these  days. 

Principal  Sishts  (1-2  days).  Walk  through  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente  and 
the  Calle  de  Zaragoza  to  the  Cathedral  (p.  292).  Ascent  of  the  Miguelete 
(p.  294).  Visits  to  the  Audiencia  (p.  294),  the  Museum  (p.  296),  and  the  Torre* 
de  Serranoe  (p.  296).  From  the  Torres  by  tramway  to  the  Mercado  (p.  297) 
and  Lotkfa(;p.  298).  On  the  second  day,  afternoon  excursion  to  Sagunto  (p.  28i). 

Valencia^  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  now  of  the  province 
of  the  8ame  name  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  university, 
lies  ^Vs  M.  from  the  sea,  in  the  fertile  Huerta  de  Valenciaj  on  the 
right  bank  df  the  Turia  or  Ouadalaviar  (Arab.  Wad-al-abyad,  or  ^ white 
river').  Pop.  164,119.  The  views  it  commands  of  the  mountains 
to  the  W.  (12  M.  off),  the  acropolis  of  Saguuto  to  the  N.,  and  the 
Mongo  and  Alicante  Mts.  to  the  S.E.,  are  not  particularly  striking, 
and  the  sea  is  not  visible  except  from  the  tops  of  towers.  Never- 
tbelesB  the  city  presents  a  cheerful  and  picturesque  aspect,  with  the 
blue,  white,  and  gold  azulejo-domes  of  its  churches  and  its  narrow 
and  bustling  streets,  overspread  by  the  clear  sky  of  the  S.  -,  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  ancient  saying  ^coelum  hie  cecidisse  putts' 
(*you  would  take  it  for  a  piece  of  heaven  upon  earth').  None  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Spain,  except,  perhaps,  Alicante  and  Cadiz,  produce 
so  Oriental  an  effect  as  Valencia,  the  Medina-bC'tarab  ('city  of  joy') 
of  the  Arabs,  who,  according  to  the  Spanish  ballad,  bewailed  the 
approach  of  the  Gid : 

Cuanto  mae  la  vee  hermoea  The  more  beautiful  it  appears, 

Mas  le  creee  au  pesar  .  .  .  The  greater  is  the  sorrow .  .  . 

0  VcOenda^  0  Valencia^  Oh  Valencia,  Oh  Valencia, 

Dios  te  quiera  remediar!  May  God  give  thee  succour! 

The  Glihatb  of  Valencia  (comp.  p.  280)  is  singularly  mild  and 
very  dry.  The  LenaanJtero^  or  E.  wind,  alone  brings  rain ;  the  Po' 
fttente^  or  W.  wind,  descending  from  the  Gastilian  plateau,  is  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  In  winter,  but  always  dry.  The  Solano,  or  S.  wind, 
generally  brings  great  heat  and  is  charged  with  the  malarious  ex- 
halations of  the  rice-marshes  of  the  Albufera.  —  The  drinking->water 
of  Valencia  is  the  water  of  the  Turia  filtrated,  and  should  be  avoided. 

History.  Valentia^  which  lay  in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani^  first 
appears  in  history  in  B.G.  138,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Viriathus,  when 
Deefmui  Junius  Brtdus,  the  Roman  consul,  settled  the  captive  Lusitanlans 
here  and  invested  the  town  with  the  Jus  latinum.  Later  Valentia  espoused 
the   cause   of  Sertoriue,  and  it  was  therefore  taken  and  partly  destroyed; 
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by  Pompey  in  B.O.  76.  It  reriyed  under  Angnstng,  bat  no  Roman  work 
is  extant  except  a  few  iremainB  of  the  walls  and  sates.  Tbe  TisigotbB 
eaptnred  the  town  in  418  A.D.,  and  the  Moors  in  714.  On  the  disruption 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Yictrcy  'Abd^at-^Attg  Ai»-^l-ffa»aim  here 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Amerides  (1031)  and  made  Valencia  the  capital 
of  an  independent  kingdom  which  stretched  along  the  coast  f^om  Almerfa 
to  the  Ebro.  This  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aknormvidet  (p.  833) 
in  1092,  but  soon  after  (1094)  Valencia  was  taken,  partly  through  treachery, 
by  the  Christians  under  the  Cid  (p.  29).  After  the  death  of  this  famous 
leader  (1099)  his  wife  Xiimma  tried  to  defend  the  city,  now  known  as 
VaUineia  delxHd^  but  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  it.  The  story  of  how 
she  placed  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  on  his  famous  war-horse  Babieca 
and  so  passed  safely  through  the  ranks  of  the  terrified  Moors  is  a  favourite 
one  with  the  Spanish  ballad-writers.  Mohammed  Ihn  Sefid  or  Ibn  ifardawsh 
(1146-73)  established  here  another  Moorish  kingdom,  which  also  embraced 
Ifurcia,  Almerfa,  and  Ja^n,  and  successfully  maintained  bis  independence 
against  the  Almohades.  After  his  death  Alfonso  II.  of  Arag6n  exacted 
tribute  from  Valencia,  but  it  was  not  finally  conquered  by  the  Christians  till 
1238,  when  Jaime  J.  of  Arag&n  entered  the  city  in  triumph  on  Sept.  28th, 
the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Michael.  Under  the  ^Catholic  Kings*  Valencia 
was  annexed  to  Castile  and  was  ruled  by  a  viceroy  (virrev)  and  in  1502 
its  UfUvertitif  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia). 
Its  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession led  to  the  abolition  of  its  fueros  (p.  4).  In  the  War  of  Independence 
Valencia  was  taken  by  Suchet  in  1812.  Here  Queen  Chrietina  signed  her 
abdication  on  Oct.  12th,  1840.  —  For  some  years  past  the  trade  of  Valencia 
has  been  steadily  improving,  and  the  once  famous  silk-manufacture  has 
begun  to  revive.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  raisins,  oi],  rice,  and  oranges. 
The  city  has  also  recently  regained  its  former  importance  as  one  of  the 
headquarters  of  Spanish  painting.  —  The  first  printing-press  in  Spain  is 
said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Valencia  in  1474. 

Valencia  plays  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  romance  of  'GUI  Blas\ 
and  the  estate  of  Liriat^  presented  to  that  hero  by  the  Leyvas,  is  described  as 
near  the  Ouadalaviar  and  about  4  hrs.^  journey  from  Valencia  (comp.  Map)* 

The  kernel  of  the  old  town  is  formed  by  the  cathedral,  which 
stands  at  the  junction  of  three  of  the  most  ancient  quarters :  the 
Cuartel  del  Mercadoy  C.  del  Mar,  and  C.  de  Serranoa.  The  C.  de  San 
Vicente,  to  the  S.W.,  is  another  old  district.  A  few  of  the  streets 
are  fairly  straight  and  wide,  bnt  most  of  them  are  narrow,  dark, 
and  irregular.  The  city-walls,  erected  in  1356  and  celebrated  under 
their  Moorish  name  of  Tapia  (p.  xlii),  were  removed  in  1871,  and  two 
gates  (pp.  296,  298)  alone  remain  to  tell  the  tale.  On  their  site  has 
been  laid  out  a  series  of  wide  encircling  boulevards. 

In  front  of  the  Estaei^n  del  Norte  (PI.  G,  6),  on  the  site  of  the 
fbrmer  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  lies  a  spacious  square  embellished 
with  flower-beds,  known  as  the  Pabqub  db  Emilio  Oastelar  (PI. 
F,  G,  5,  6).  At  its  N.  end  lies  the  Plaza  de  EmiUo  Castelar,  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  painter  Jusepe  lUbera,  by  Mariano  Benlliure 
(1888).  —  The  busy  Bajada  de  San  Francisco  leads  hence  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  — 

Calls  db  San  Yiobntb,  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  the 
N.  part  of  which  is  enlivened  by  a  considerable  traffic.  The  open 
shops  on  the  groundfloor,  with  their  bright-coloured  cloths  and  car- 
pets, are  picturesque  and  Oriental-looking.  TheCalle  de  San  Fernando 
(PI.  E,  4)  leads  to  the  W.  to  theMercado  (p.  297),  and  other  streets 
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40  ^e  Plaza  del  Gid  <p.  292).  The  Oalle  de  San  Vicente  ends  at 
the  Plaza  de  la  Reina  (p.  292). 

In  tlie  quarter  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente  stands 
the  church  of  San  Martin  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  originally  a  Gothic  strac- 
tare  of  1400,  hut  now  entirely  modernized.  Over  the  portal  is  a 
bronze  eqnestrian  statue  of  St.  Martin  (1496).  —  The  narrow  Calle 
Ahadfa  de  San  Martfn  leads  to  the  attractive  Plaza  db  Yillabbasa 
(PI.  F,  4),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  (No.  18),  at  the  corner  of  the 
Calle  Marfa  de  Molina,  stands  the  remarkable  Palacio  del  Marquis 
de  Dos  AguaSy  a  building  of  the  18l^  cent.,  with  a  rococo  portal  by 
Vergara,  fantastically  adorned  with  figures. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.,  through  the  Calle  Marfa  de  Molina, 
to  the  church  of  San  Andres  (PL  F,  4),  originally  a  mosque,  restored 
In  the  13th  cent,  and  modernized  in  1610.  The  interior  contains 
good  pictures  by  Vicente  Joanea  Macip  ('Virgen  de  la  Leche'), 
P.  Orrente,  B&alta,  Vergara,  and  other  Valencian  masters.  —  The 
Oalle  de  Rubiols  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the  Plaza  dbl  Colboio  dbl 
PATiiLiBOA  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  on  the  N.  side  of  which,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Calle  de  la  Nave,  stands  the  — 

Ooleglo  del  Patriaroa  (ladies  not  admitted),  a  Renaissance  edifice 
erected  in  1686-1606  for  Juan  de  Ribera,  Archbishop  and  Viceroy 
of  Valencia.  The  architect  was  Antonio  del  Rey^  but  the  plans  are 
eaid  to  have  been  furnished  by  Herrera.  In  the  middle  of  the  large 
arcaded  court  is  a  seated  marble  figure  of  the  founder  of  the  Colegio, 
by  M.  Benlliure  (1896).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  CapiUa 
de  la  PurUima  Concepci&nj  containing  early-Flemish  tapestry  and 
pictures  by  Ribalta  (badly  lighted).  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Archives^ 
the  Library,  and  the  Dwelling  of  the  Rector,  the  last  containing  some 
good  works  by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  Dierick  Bouts  (p.  Ixxii), 
Macip,  Theotocopuli,  and  Morales  (shown  after  3  p.m.  on  personal 
introduction).  —  The  W,  angle  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Iglesia  del  Gorpus  Ckristi  (open  till  10.30  a.m. ;  ladles  admitted 
only  without  hats),  the  dome  of  which  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
Juan  Bautista  Novara,  representing  the  legend  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
(p.  297).  A  dark  chapel  to  the  left  enshrines  a  painting  by  Ribalta, 
representing  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  Saints  to  St.  Vincent  on 
his  sick-bed.  In  the  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Arckbp,  Juan  de  Ribera 
(see  above),  canonized  in  1797.  By  the  high-altar  are  a  ♦Last  Supper 
and  a  Holy  Family  by  Ribalta.  The  lateral  chapels  and  transept  are 
decorated  with  large  Arescoes. 

The  *i£iserere  celebrated  at  the  high-altar  at  10  a.m.  on  Frid.  is  a 
singular  and  most  impressive  ceremony,  at  which  all  present  must  kneel ; 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  attend  unless  dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a 
mantilla.  Blbalta^s  Last  Supper  is  lowered  by  machinery,  and  its  place 
is  taken  by  a  series  of  curtains  of  dififerent  colours.  When  the  last  black 
curtain  is  suddenly  withdrawn  ai  by  an  invisible  hand,  we  see  a  figure 
of  the  Dying  Saviour  on  the  Gross.  The  incense-blackened  wooden  crucifix, 
presented  by  the  founder  of  the  Colegio  and  church,  passes  for  a  master- 
piece of  Italian  art,  but  cannot  be  more  closely  examined  without  the 
permission  of  the  Rector  (apply  to  the  sacristan). 
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Opposite  the  Colegio  stands  the  ITnivAnitj  (PI.  G,  4;  eomp. 
p.  290),  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  It  includes 
faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  natural  scienoe,  and  medicine  and  has 
over  1700  students.  In  the  court  is  a  statue  of  Juan  Luis  de  Ftoes, 
a  philosopher  and  scholar  who  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  1492  and 
died  at  Bruges  in  1540 ;  it  is  by  Jos^  Aiza  and  was  erected  in  1880. 
The  library  (open  daily,  9-1)  contains  60,000  Yok. ,  including  ^Tirante 
el'  Blanco'  and  many  others  of  the  romances  of  chiyalry  mentioned 
in  'Don  Quixote'.  It  also  possesses  fine  old  editions  of  the  classics 
and  MSS.  from  convents.  —  The  Calle  de  la  Nave  leads  hence  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  Plaza  del  Principe  Alfonso  and  the  Glorieta  (see  p.  297). 

Through  the  broad  Calle  de  Comedias  we  proceed  to  the  N.  to 
the  small  Plaza  db  la  Conobbgaci6n  (PI.  F,  3),  in  which  is -the 
ehurch  of  Santo  Tomds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Calle  Trinquetfe 
de  Gaballeros  stands  the  13th  cent,  church  of  San  Juan  del  HospitiU^ 
containing  a  wooden  urn  in  which  are  preseryed  the  remains  of 
Constance,  natural  daughter  of  Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  empress  of 
Nicea,  who  died  at  Valencia  in  1313.  —  From  the  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
gregacion  we  may  return  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Reina  through 
the  Calls  dbl  Mar  (PI.  E,  F,  3,  4),  another  of  the  ehief  thorough- 
fares of  Valencia. 

The  Calle  de  San  Vicente  and  the  Calle  del  Mar  meet  at  the 
triangular  Plaza  db  la  Bbina  (PI.  E,  4),  surrounded  by  fine  build- 
ings, with  elegant  shops  and  the  Caf^  del  Siglo  (p.  288). 

On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  narrow  Plaza  db  Santa  Cata- 
LiNA  (PI.  E,  4),  with  the  church  of  Santa  Catali$ia,  dating  firom 
1688,  which  has  a  hexagonal  tower  and  tile-mosaic  on  the  facade. 
The  interior  is  decorated  with  white  paint  and  gilding.  Hence  we 
may  go  to  the  S.W.,  vi&  the  round  Bata  del  Cid  or  the  PUxMa  de 
YerboB  (pottery  market  in  the  morning),  to  the  Mercado  (p.  297). 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.  into  the  Callb  db  Zabagoza  (PL  E, 
4,  3),  a  street  with  numerous  shops.  With  the  Miguelete,  or  tower 
of  the  cathedral,  rising  at  its  N.  end,  this  affords  one  of  the  most 
quaint  and  characteristic  street-views  in  Valencia. 

The  Gothic  *CatlLedral  (PI.  E,  3),  known  as  La  Seo,  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana^  which  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Moorish  mosque.  According 
to  an  inscription  the  present  building,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  was  founded  in  1262  and  finished  by  Pedro  CompU  (?)  in 
1482.  The  ground-plan  shows  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  transept,  and  a 
pentagonal  capilla  mayor  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels. 
The  E.  end,  the  S.  transept,  with  its  round-arched  portal  (Puerta 
del  Patau)  and  lancet- windows,  and  part  of  the  sacristy  date  from 
the  13th  century.  The  N.  transept,  with  the  sculptured  Puerta  de 
los  Apdstoles  (p.  Ivii)  and  its  rose- windows,  and  the  airy  octagonal 
*Cimhorio  over  the  crossing,  with  its  large  and  beautiful  tracerifwi 
windows,  were  erected  after  1350,  and  the  last  was,  perhaps,  not 
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finished  till  1404.  In  1381-1418  was  erected  the  Gothie  lell-tower 
to  the  left  of  the  facade,  whleh  is  known  as  El  MigueleU  (Yalencian, 
El  Miealete)]  it  is  said  to  he  an  imitation  of  the  cathedial-tower  at 
L^ilda  (p.  if/X)  and  to  he  due  to  a  foreign  architeot,  Juan  Dranck. 
The  Puerta  dH  MigtideU^  the  main  entrance  with  its  hronze-honnd 
doors,-  facing  the  Galle  de  Zaragoza,  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

The  Interior  in  most  conveniently  visited  after  10  a.in.  (60-75  c.  to  the 
saeristan  wbo  shows  the  sacristy  and  chapter-hoases).  The  church,  which 
la  320  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  wide  (across  the  transepts),  was  sadly  defaced  in 
1700  hy  a  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  Renaissance  style.  To  the  right, 
adjoining  the  main  entrance,  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  hy  Vic.  Joanet  Madp 
(p.  bcxlz).  In  the  comer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  K.  aisle,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Miguelete  (p.  294),  and  in  the  opposite  comer  is  that  of  the  old  Sala 
Capitnlar  (see  below). 

Lbft  Aislb.  On  the  wall  between  the  Capilla  de  San  Luis  and  the 
Capilia  de  San  Vicente  Ferrer  (2nd  and  9rd  chapels)  is  a  good  painting 
of  the  16th  cent.,  representing  a  canoaised  bishop  with  two  angels  and 
the  pions  founders.  The  Capilla  de  la  Parfsima  Concepcidn  (the  fourth) 
contains  four  panels  of  the  same  period  with  scenes  from  the  legend  of 
St.  M anms. 

BfGHT  Aislb.  The  Capilla  de  San  Pedro  (the  first),  now  used  as  a 
parish-chureh,  contains  a  replica  of  Vic.  Joanst  Macip^t  picture  of  the  Saviour 
(p.  295)  and  Peter  receiving  the  keys,  by  Ondara.  —  To  the  left,  in  the 
Cap.  de  San  Francisco  de  Borja  (2nd),  is  a  painting  by  Oopa.  referring  io 
the  admission  of  the  saint  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  —  The  Gap.  de  Santo 
Tomis  deVillanueva  (4th)  contains  four  paintings  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Trascaro^  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Renaissance  Gobo,  is  adorned  with 
12  alabaster  reliefs  trota  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  dating  fh>m  1466 
(coinp.  p.  )ix).    The  silleria  is  elaborately  carved. 

The  High  ALTABj^dating  from  late  in  the  15th  cent.,  was  modernised 
in  1862.  The  fine  *winged  pictures  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and 
the  history  of  the  Virgin  were  executed  in  16l6  by  Ferrando  de  Llanos  and 
Fftrrando  de  Ahnedina  (p.  Ixxviii).  The  panel  with  the  Death  of  the  Virgin 
breathes  the  influence  of  Leonardo  daVind.  The  painted  doors  behind 
the  altar  are  noteworthy.  On  an  a^acent  pillar  hang  the  spurs  and  bridle 
of  Jaime  I.  of  Aragdn. 

JliOHT  Tbahsbpt.  Near  the  door  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Seri^ion 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  two  paintings  by  Jo$4  Vergara. 

Ambulatobt.  The  dark  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Puig  (2nd),  with  iU 
alabaster  windows,  contains  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (16th  cent.).  — 
Beside  the  Capilla  de  San  Antonio  Abad  (the  last)  is  an  Bcce  Homo,  prob- 
ably by  SUxiUa. 

The  Sacbistt  contains  copies  of  paintings  by  Seb.  del  Piombo  and 
Murillo,  the  ivory  Ontdjlx  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  a  valuable  Tento  (set  of 
chasuble  and  two  dalmatics,  worn  by  the  three  celebrants),  and  some  fine 
AUar  FrmUah  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  a^oining  Sai.a  Capitdlab  Modbbna 
Hilt  in  1482)  contains  a  good  Madonna  in  prayer  by  a€usi>/emito^  a  Holy 
Family  and  a  Last  Supper  by  Vic.  Joanu  Maeip^  and  a  Flemish  winged 
picture,  with  the  Crucifixion,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Resurrection. 
Behind  is  the  Bblicabio,  in  which  is  preserved  a  magnificent  Santo  CeUix 
(fihaliee)  from  the  convent  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pena  (p.  192),  consisting  of 
an  aatiqae  bmwn  sardonyx,  about  4  inches  across  and  richly  adorned  with 

Ee&rla  and  rubies.     The  base  is  also  of  sardonyx.    A  special  festival  is 
eld  on  Aug.  Slst  in  honour  of  this  relic,  which  was  probably  made  in 
the  15th  century. 

The  Sala  Cafztulab  Ahtigda  (entr.,  see  above),  built  in  1858,  has 
been  partly  modernized  but  still  retains  its  old  Gothic  groining,  which 
resembles  a  star  or  a  sun  with  its  planets.  In  the  trascoro  is  a  Statue  of 
Christ,  by  Alomo  Cano.  The  cartoon  by  L6p$s^  representing  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  was  originally  used  as  a  transparency.  On  the  wall  hangs 
a  chain  which  the  Catalans  carried  off  from  MarBcilles. 
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The  *][]|^el6tei  or  bell-tower,  Is  ascended  by  a  steep  winding 
staircase  of  207  steps  (entr.,  see  p.  293 ;  open  8-12  and  2-5;  fee  to 
the  keeper  25  c).  It  was  originally  meant  to  be  mucb  higher  than  it 
is;  the  present  height (152  ft.)  is  equal  to  its  drcnmference,  each 
of  its  eight  sides  being  about  19  ft  wide.  The  rich  belfry  contaiiis 
the  MiguOeU,  a  bell  first  hung  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  (p.  290)i 
the  strokes  of  whichj  as  in  the  case  of  the  bell  in  the  Torre  de  Yela 
at  Granada,  regulate  the  Irrigation  of  the  Huerta.  The  bell  is  struck 
on  the  outside  by  a  hammer,  and  the  clapper  is  not  used. 

The  ^  View  from  the  platform  below  the  belfry-stage  is  wide  and 
compreheasive.  It  is  said  that  the  Cid,  the  morning  after  his  capture  of 
Valencia,  brought  his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  top  of  the  Koorish  tower 
on  this  site,  to  show  them  the  earthly  paradise  he  had  won.  We  Qveriook 
the  entire  Hverta  from  the  mountains  of  Benicasin  (p.  233)  and  the  castle' 
hill  of  Sagunto  (p.  Sfit)  to  the  mountains  of  Alicante.  Immediately  to  the 
S.  lies  the  Albufera  (p.  299).  Prominent  to  the  K.  are  the  mountains  near 
Segorbe  (p.  287),  to  the  W.  those  of  Chiva  and  Requena,  the  Dtpcblae^ 
de  ku  Cabrittoi  and  the  Bwrra  Martea;  the  Mcngd  (p.  905)  is  conspicuous 
to  the  S.E.  The  streets  of  the  town  lie  below  us  like  open  trenches. 
Above  the  flat-roofed  houses  rise  the  beautiful  tiled  domes.  The  steeple 
of  Stmta  Catalina  (p.  292),  the  Torres  de  Serranot  (p.  296),  the  Torres  de 
Cuarte  (p.  298X  and  the  SttU  Bing  are  seen  to  special  advantage.  An  ad- 
mirable bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  roofs,  domes,  and  noble  lantern 
of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral  a  lofty  stone  bridge  leads 
across  the  Plaza  Almoina  (PI.  E,  3)  to  the  Capilla  de  Knestra 
SeSlora  de  los  Desamparados,  a  dark  oval  structure,  modernized  in 
the  17th  cent,  and  adorned  (yaulting)  with  unimportant  frescoes 
by  PdLomino,  Over  the  high-altar  are  the  much  revered  Sagrada 
Imogen,  a  carved  figure  of  the  Virgin  (1410),  and  a  picture  by  Vic, 
Joanes  Macip,  representing  the  Virgin  distributing  gifts  to  the 
foundlings  (desamparados)  of  a  brotherhood. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  and  also  connected  with  it,  as  well 
as  with  the  above-named  Capilla,  by  stone  arches,  is  the  Palaoio 
Abzobisfal  (pi.  E,  3),  with  its  fine  patio,  in  which  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Santo  To  mas  de  Villanueva. 

The  Tribunal  de  Aguas  or  de  los  Aeequieros  holds  its  meetings 
every  Thurs.,  at  11.30  a.m,,  in  the  Plaza  db  la  Constituoi6n  (P1. 
E,  3),  in  front  of  the  Puerta  de  los  Apdstoles  (p.  292). 

The  members  of  this  *  Water  TribunaP  are  peasants  and  elect  their 
own  president  or  Regidor  de  JtuUcia.  The  proceedings  are  all  verbal  and 
cost  the  parties  nothing.  As  soon  as  the  litigants  and  the  witnesaea  bav« 
been  heard,  the  tribunal  discusses  the  case  in  public  and  pronounces  its 
decision.  The  condemned  receives  no  water  for  his  field,  until  he  has 
satisfied  the  court  through  the  Cdadoree  or  overseers.  —  This  tribunal 
dates  from  the  Moorish  period  and  has  retained  its  primitive  aimplieity 
and  honesty  through  all  the  political  changes  that  have  taken  place.  £ven 
the  day  of  meeting  is  unchanged,  Thursday  having  been  the  market-day 
(eukh)  of  the  Moors. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  is  a  tasteful 
fountain.  A  charming  little  Qardm  on  its  W.  side  invites  to  repose. 
^  Beyond  this  garden  rises  the  *Audiencia  (PI.  D,  8 ;  adm.  on  ap- 
plication to  the  porter,  to  the  right;  fee  V2-I  pO»  formerly  the 
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Falacia  de  la  Dipuiad6n^  or  ehamber  of  deputies,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  It  is  an  imposing  Renaissance  structure  of  the  16th  cent., 
with  a  lofty  facade  turned  towards  the  Galle  de  Gaballeros. 

After  visiting  the  Sborbtab{a,  with  its  coffered  and  gilded  eeiling,  we 
ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  *  Sal6n  dx  Cobtbb,  or  old  chamber  of  the 
deputies,  which  has  a  magnificent  artesonado  ccdiing  (21  coffers)  and  a 
gallery  with  carved  columns  and  corbels.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is 
lined  with  asulejos.  The  large  paintings,  executed  al  ftu  go  by  OrUtAhiA 
ZdrHiena  and  Perdtta  and  afterwards  varnished,  represent  the  Presidents  of 
the  Cortes  (N.  wall),  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  (W.  wall),  and  the  Noblesa 
Militar  (E.  wall).    The  smaller  paintings  show  the  deputies  elected  by  the 

Sueblos  in  1593  and  the  viceroy  (to  the  left,  in  scarlet^  159Q).  The  first 
gure  to  the  left  in  the  painting  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  room  is  said  to 
be  Zarinena  himself.  According  to  an  inscription  on  the  third  column  of 
the  gallery  to  the  left,  the  wood- carvings  were  finished  in  1581.  —  The 
LiBBAKY  contains  interesting  MSB.  and  a  few  works  by  Zurbardn. 

From  the  Audiencia  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  through  the  Galle  de 
Gaballeros,  to  the  church  of  San  Ba&tolom^  (PI.  D,  3),  which  was 
erected  in  1239  on  the  site  of  the  pre- Moresque  Capilla  del  Santo 
Sepidcro,  It  was  rebuilt  in  1666  and  has  a  handsome  baroque  bell- 
tower.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  church  lies  the  busy  Gallb  db  Sbs&anos 
fPl.  G,  D,  3,  2),  at  the  end  of  which,  near  the  Torres  de  Serranos 
(p.  296),  the  Galle  de  Roteros  diverges  to  the  left,  leading  past  the 
church  of  Santa  Cru%  to  the  — r 

*  Museo  Provinoial  da  Pintnras  (PI.  B,  2).  The  museum 
occupies  the  former  Convento  del  Carmen^  and  is  entered  by  the 
second  large  door,  inscribed  Escuela  General  de  Bellas  Artes  (some- 
times also  by  the  small  door  between  the  two  large  ones).  It  is 
open  for  a  fee  of  60  c.  on  week-days,  9-4  (Mon.  1-4),  and  free  on 
Sun.,  10-2  (June-Sept.  8-12).  There  is  no  catalogue.  —  Besides 
a  few  modem  pictures  and  a  small  archseological  collection,  the 
museum  contains  about  1600  older  paintings,  chiefly  from  sup- 
pressed convents  and  affording  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Yal- 
encian  School  (comp.  pp.  Ixxviii-lxxx). 

The  West  Cloistbs  contains  plaster  casts.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 
East  Cloister,  entirely  remodelled  in  1890.  The  corridors  contain 
insignificant  pictures.  —  The  central  part  has  been  converted  into  a  Boom, 
Jilted  from  the  roof  an^  containing  the  masterpieces  of  the  School  of 
Valencia.  We  begin  with  the  E.  wall,  to  the  left.  Vicente  Joanes  Madpy  678. 
Marriage  of  St.  Agnes;  599.  Ecce  Homo;  no  number.  The  Saviour j  626. 
Assumption,  distinguished  for  the  vigour  of  its  colouring.  No  number, 
ZarOkna  (1545-1600),  SS.  James  and  Paul )  no  number,  V.  J.  MaHp,  SS.Vincent 
Ferrer  and  Vincent  the  Martyr,  with  Qod  the  Father  above  \  518.  Francisce 
Ribalta^  St.  Francis  embracing  the  crucified  Saviour;  no  number  (above 
the  door),  Franc.  /Zidofto, Virgin  and  Child  enthroned ;  515.  ZarHlenay  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  the  two  Varies  \  no  numbers,  /ae.  /«r.  Eipinosct,  Martyrs, 
Holy  Family,  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Peter  Kolasca,  Death  of  St.  Louis 
Beltran;  F.  Ribalta,  646.  St.  Paul,  655.  St.  Peter,  699.  St.  Bruno  j  617.  Jwm 
Bibalta,  Crucifixion  (1615).  —  West  wall:  688.  Franc.  Ribalta,  John  the 
Baptist.  Ribera,  655.  St.  Theresa;  602.  St.  Jerome;  *689.  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian.  Franc,  Ribalta,  no  number.  Crucifixion;  611.  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin;  702.  Last  Supper.  Etpinota.  146.  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse;  587. 
Portrait  of  Jerdnimo  Mos;  150.  Mass  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco;  606.  Communion 
of  the  Magdalen.  679, 330, 669, 661.  Bgteban  March,  Battle-scenes ;  790.  Yicmf 
LdpcMf  Portrait  of  Vicente  Blasco. 
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The  BAiT  Soox  (lefQ  oontaias  older  pictures  (14-15Ui  cent.).  Ko  aumbet. 
Style  o/Fra  AngeUeo^  Large  altar-piece  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Cbriat ;  (T*- 
knoten  BpaniOi  Matter  of  tJu  16th  Cent.  (p.  Ixxii),  Four  paneli  with  the  Doubting 
Thomas,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishea,  the  Resurrection,  and  th^  Risen 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin ;  Altar-piece  with  the  Grueiflxion  and  the 
Seven  Sacrament*,  on  the  wings,  Conversion  of  St  Paul  and  Baptism  of 
Christ.  —  Wbbt  Room  (right).  £>amidn  Forment,  Large  retablo  with  carvings 
and  scenes  fh>m  the  life  of  the  Madonna;  o39.  Mabnee  (9),  Adoration  of 
the  Child;  657.  Uttknown  Flemish  Mcuter  (1600),  Holy  Family ^  no  number, 
Pintvricehio,  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  pious  donor,  Card.  Rodrigo  Borja 
(p.  801)5  HienmfffMu  Boseh  CEl  Bcsco')^  Crown  of  Thorns,  Scourging  of 
(5hrist,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (copies);  Bpanith  Matter  0/  the  26th  Ceni.^ 
Altar  of  St.  Thecla. 

South-east  Cobnbr  Boom  (An^ulo  I):  Unimportant  Flemish  works  of 
ihe  17th  cent,  and  portraits  by  RibaUa  and  Claudio  Coello,  —  Noxth-East 
CosirBB  Boom  (Angvlo  II):  V.  J,  Madp,  *521.  The  Saviour,  612.  Last  Supper; 
works  by  ZaHKena  and  others.  —  Kokth-Wkbt  Cobvbb  Boom  (Aneulo  III): 
Four  excellent  portraits  by  FraneUco  Qoya^  the  best  being  *260.  Bayeu,  the 
painter,  Goya's  brothei^in-law  (1786).  The  others  represent  Dona  Francisca 
Candado,  Esteve  the  engraver,  and  a  man  in  a  violet  coat  (Mariano  Ferrer). 
674.  Copy  of  Velizquce's  portrait  of  himself.  Works  by  Pedro  OrreiUe.  — 
Sodth-Wkst  Cobnkb  Room  (Angvlo  17):  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families  by 
Italian  Master*  of  the  16th  Cent.  (p.  Ixxviii).  —The  adjoining  SalcSn  db  Juntas, 
the  council-room  of  the  Academy,  with  portraits  of  eminent  natives  of 
Valencia,  is  usually  elosed.  —  We  return  to  the  vestibule  of  the  cloisters 
and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Room  of  Modbbn  Piotdbss  (frequent  changes).  Salvador  Ahrtt^  On  the 
open  seA'^  Franc.  Amirigo^  Back  of  Rome  in  1GQ7;  Josi  BenUiure,  *The  Vision 
of  the  Colosseum,  representing  a  ghostly  procession  of  all  the  Christian 
martyrs,  marshalled  bv  St.  Almachius  (d.  404),  the  last  of  their  number; 
Francisco  Domingo^  The  last  day  of  Sagunto  (p.  285),  St.  Thecla.  St.  Marlanus  ; 
FenoUera^  CSonspirators  of  Valencia  in  presence  of  Cardinal  Adriano  (1519) ; 
Man.  Ferrdn,  Apotheosis  of  Don  Quixote;  ^em.  Ferrdndte^  Tribunal  of  the 
Waters  (p.  294) ;  laid.  OewnelOt  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  prophesying  to  the  young 
Alfonso  Borja  (p.  801);  /.  Pinaso^  Death  of  Jaime  I.  of  Arag^n.  Landing 
of  the  captive  Francis  I.  of  France  at  Valencia,  Daughters  of  the  Cid.  Also, 
numerous  portraits;  some  sculptures;  Roman  antiquities;  and  a  relief  of 
the  Roman  theatre  at  Sagunto  in  1806. 

Adjacent,  to  the  left,  is  the  Akchsolooical  Collbction.  Archi- 
tectural fragments;  alabaster  figure  of  Hugo  de  Moncada,  from  the  former 
(3onvento  del  Bemedio  (16th  cent.);  statue  of  Miguel  Amador  (i7th  cent); 
alabaster  statue  of  St  Vincent  the  Martyr,  from  the  Monasterio  de  la 
Roqueta  (15th  cent.) ;  early-Christian  sarcophagus  from  the  Convent  of  Santo 
Domingo  (5th  cent);  cannon  (15th  cent),  cannon  bills,  and  anchor  found 
at  Grao. 

The  Collbction  of  Enobayinob  (Chrdbados),  on  the  first  floor,  alFO 
includes  drawings  by  V.  J.  Macip,  Ribattaf  Berrvguete^  and  Oof/a. 


The  *Torre0  de  Serranos  (Pi.  G,  P,  *£),  the  old  N.  gate  of  the  city, 
built  In  the  second  half  of  the  14th  cent,  on  Roman  foundations  and 
recently  restored  and  freed  from  disfiguring  additions,  are  interesting 
examples  of  mediaByal  fortifications.  They  are  best  seen  from  the 
Puente  de  Serranot^  spanning  the  broad  bed  of  the  Turia  (usually 
dry),  or  the  pretty  paseo  of  the  same  name. 

Two  massive  crenellated  towers  flank  a  central  structure,  the  beautiful 
Gothic  tracery  of  which  is  admirable.  The  towers  are  rectangular  in 
plan,  but  the  edges  of  their  river-faces  have  been  chamfered  off  so  as  to 
make  a  triangle.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  a  watchman^s  gallery, 
supported  on  corbels,  is  carried  round  the  entire  building. 

Farther  to  the  E.  are  a  foot-bridge  (Puente  Madera)  and  the 
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FumU  de  la  Trinidad  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  near  the  other  end  of  whieh,  on 
the  opposite  (left)  bank,  stands  the  HoapiUA  MiUiar  (PI.  £,  1),  oc- 
cupying an  ^d  eonvent  and  flanked  with  towers.  The  dome  is 
covered  with  beautiful  aznlejos.  We  follow  the  right  bank.  Im- 
mediately to  the  right  is  tl^e  Colegio  de  Loreto  (PL  E,  2);  farther  op 
are  the  ohi^rch  of  the  Trinitarios  and  the  Temple,  an  old  castle  of 
the  Templars,  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century. 

A  little  farther  on  the  PuerUe  del  Real  (PI.  F,  6, 1),  the  Moorish 
<$A<Ka  ('bridge  of  the  law'),  a  massive  stone  bridge  with  ten  openings, 
leads  to  the  tree-shaded  lAano  del  Real  (PI.  F,  2).^  Here  begins  the 
Alameda  (PI*  G,  H,  1, 1],  an  avenue  of  plane-trees,  which  extends 
down  the  river  to  the  (V2  M.)  Puente  del  Mar  and  forms  the  fashion- 
able afternoon-drive  of  the.  Yalencians.  A  statue  here  commem- 
orates the  botanist  Ant  Jos.  de  CavanUUs  (ilA^-iOOA),  a  native 
of  Valencia.  —  Tramway,  see  p.  288. 

In  the  Plaza  db  Tbtuan  (PI.  G,  2^  lies  the  old  Citadel,  built 
by  Charles  Y.  to  protect  the  town  again/st  the  pirate  Barbarossa.   It 

,  incorporated  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo  and  was  afanost  destroyed 
by  Suchet  in  1812.  The  finest  parts  remaining  are  the  Doric  portal 
and  the  tower,  with  its  graceful  upper  stage.   The  extensive  buUd- 

-ings  are  now  used  for  an  arsenal,  artillery  barracks,  and  the  dwelling 
of  the  Captain  General.  In  the  patio  beyond  the  portal  rises  the 
Chweh  of  Santo  Domingo,  containing  the  'Capilla  de  los  Reyes',  with 
the  tomb  of  Marshal  Rodrigo  Mendoza  (d.  1554),  and  the  'Capilla 
de  San  Yicente  Ferrer'. 

8t.  Vinetnt  Ferrer^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the  Dominicao 
order,  was  born  at  Galle  del  Mar  117,  a  house  now  converted  into  a  chapel. 
He  assumed  the  cowl  in  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  died  in  1419  at 
Vanves,  in  N.W.  France,  and  was  canonized  in  1465.  In  the  church  of 
Sem  Ssti^an  (PI.  E,  2)  the  memory  of  the  saint  is  celebrated  on  the  Sun. 
after  Easter  by  the  erection  of  a  large  group  of  figures. 

The  Plaza  de  Tetudn  is  adjoined  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Glorieta 
(PL  G,  H,  8),  a  charming  pleasure-ground  laid  out  in  1817  on  the 
site  of  the  old  glacis,  and  planted  with  palms,  pines,  and  araucarias. 
There  are  also  a  fountain  and  several  statues. — The  Tobaooo  Faotort 
(PI.  H,  3),  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Glorieta,  built  for  a  custom-house 
in  1758,  is  one  of  the  largest  In  Spain,  employing  4000  women.  — 
To  the  S.W.  of  the  Glorieta  lies  another  garden  named  the  Plaza 
DBL  PsfNciPB  Alfonso  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  with  a  bronze  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Jaime  I,  of  Aragon  (1213-76),  by  Agapito  Yallmllsjana  (1891). 

Our  walk  through  the  W.  quarters  of  the  city  may  be  begun  at 
the  Plaza  del  Mercado  (PI.  D,  E,  4, 5),  the  largest  and  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  open  spaces  of  Yalencia.  It  is  always  more  or  less 
frequented,  and  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  seen  here  to  great  adyantage  during  the 
morning  markets.  It  was  formerly  the  scene  of  tournaments  and 
festivals,  and  also  of  executions.   It  was  here  that  the  Oid,  heedless 
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of  hli  oath ,  oaased  Akmtd  Jbn  Jihdf  to  be  burned  alive,  beeaiue 
be  wonld  not  reyeal  tbe  spot  wbere  King  Yabyi  bad  buried  bis 
treasures.  Tbe  best  general  view  is  obtained  from  tbeS.B«  comer.    ■ 

Tbe  *L0BJa  de  la  8eda  (PI.  D,  4 ;  'SUk  Excbange'),  a  beautiful 
Gotbic  building,  erected  by  Pedro  C(mpie{^  in  1482-b8  on  tbe  site 
of  a  Moorisb  Alcazar,  was  restored  in  1892-1906.  Tbe  ricbly  de- 
corated main  facade,  177  ft.  long,  consists  of  a  central  tower,  flanked 
witb  wings.  Tbe  E.  wing  bas  a  lofty  pointed  portal  and  two  pointed 
windows;  in  tbe  W.  wing  are  two  rows  of  square-beaded,  and  above 
tbem  pointed  windows,  the  latter  being  especially  decorative.  Above 
both  wings  are  crown-like  battlements.  The  gargoyles  (gdrgolas) 
should  be  noted. 

The  entire  height  and  depth  of  tbe  E.  building  is  oceapied  by  the 
*BzoiiAiiOB  Hall  (adm.  daily  9-12;  entr.  in  the  Calle  de  la  Lo^ja),  which 


is  118  ft.  long  and  TO  ft.  wide.  Ita  rich  star  vaulting  is  borne  by  two  rows 
of  spiral  pillars  (eight  in  all),  to  which  correspond  twelve  pilastera  em- 
bedded in  the  walls.    The  whole  makes  an  impression  of  exceeding  bold- 


ness, lightness,  and  elegance;  and  the  columns  look  like  a  stone  forest 
of  palms.  The  Latin  inscription  in  bronze  letters,  running  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls,  informs  us  that  the  ball  took  15  years  to  build 
and  that  the  merchant  who  neither  cheats  nor  takes  usurious  interest  will  - 
inherit  eternal  life.  —  The  ascent  of  the  tower  (entr.  to  the  left  of  the 
hall)  is  uninteresting. 

The  church  of  Los  Santos  Juanes  (PI.  D,  4,  6),  on  the  W.  side  - 
of  the  Mercado,  with  its  main  entrance  in  the  Plaza  Santos  Juanes, 
dates  from  the  14th  century.   Tbe  interior,  unhappily  altered  in  tbe 
style  of  Ohurriguera  (p.  Ixix)  in  the  loth  cent.,  bas  a   ceiling- 
painting  by  Palomino  (p.  xcl). 

The  narrow  streets  to  the  N.  of  the  Mercado  lead  through  the 
oldest  part  of  Valencia.  At  Galle  Angosta  de  la  Oompanfa  2, 
behind  the  Lonja,  is  a  former  Jesuit  college  [Compania  de  Jesus; 
PI.  D,  4) ,  containing  the  Archivo  Oeneral  del  Reino  de  Valencia 
(founded  in  1419  under  Alfonso  Y.  of  Arag6n),  with  an  important 
collection  of  charters  and  documents  (open  on  week-days,  9-1). 

The  church  of  San  Nicolas  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  dating  from  the 
13th  cent,  was  originally  a  mosque ,  as  is  stiU  evident  from  the 
peculiar  ceiling.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  interior  has  been 
spoiled  by  modem  additions.  Tbe  frescoes  are  by  Dioniis  Vidal,  Of 
the  paintings  of  Vicente  Joanes  Macip,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Last  Supper  (under  glass)  and  eight  smaller  pictures  over  tbe  altar 
to  the  left  of  the  high-altar.  In  the  sacristy  are  shown  half-lengths 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  by  him,  and  a  silver  chalice  presented  by 
Pope  Calixtus  HI.  (p.  301),  once  one  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  church. 

The  Gai^b  db  Gaballbros  (p.  295),  to  tbe  N«  of  San  Nicolas, 
and  its  W.  prolongation ,  the  Gallb  db  Guabtb  (PI.  G,  B,  4,  5), 
contain  a  number  of  interesting  private  residences ,  tbe  patios  of 
which  are  worth  a  glance.  These  streets  lead  to  the  Torres  de  Gnarte 
(PI.  B,  6;  now  a  military  prison),  the  old  W.  gate  of  Valencia,  a 
massive  structure  erected  in  1444,  or  about  a  century  later  than  tbe 
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ToTtes  de  SerranoB.  It  lesembies  the  latter  in  pkn  and  ha«  oweis, 
semiciicular  on  the  outside. 

A  few  hundred  paces  to  the  W.  lies  the  somewhat  neglected 
Jardia  Botinieo  (PI.  A,  5,  6;  entrance  Plaza  San  Sebastian,  fee  to 
the  conseije  30  c.},  which  contains  upwards  of  6000  species  of  plants, 
including  a  fine  array  of  suhtropioal  plants,  such  as  the  Folygala 
grandiflora  and  P.  apeeioaa  (beautiful  violet  blossoms  in  March), 
AraueaiHa  ejxceUa^  A,  CookU,  Yuoea  filamentosa,  Coceoloha  peUtUay 
Eucalyptus  glaibuluSf  etc.  It  contains  also  several  hot-houses  and  a 
library. 

Qno  (gradui^  the  'step'  to  the  sea),  the  celebrated  but  rather  tuiin- 
teresting  harbour  of  Valencia,  Lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Turia,  about  2V2  M.  distant.  It  is  reached  by  electric  tramway,  either  from 
the  Glorieta  (PI.  G,  H,  8),  vift  the  plane-shaded  Oamino  del  Grao  (every 
3-5  min. ;  fare  15  c),  or  from  the  Pi€iea  de  Tetvdn  (PL  G,  2),  yi&  the  Puente 
del  Eeal  and  the  Alameda  (every  8  mln. ;  15  c).  The  inner  harbour  is  22  ft. 
deep,  the  outer  harbour  23-26  ft.  The  shelter  denied  by  nature  is  afforded 
by  two  huge  moles  (muelUi;  good  views).  About  6600  vessels  enter  and 
clear  annually.    Steamship-agents,  see  pp.  287,  288. 

In  the  Hemporada'  or  season  (mid-June  to  Oct.)  the  tramways  run  on 
to  the  1?.  through  CabcMaly  also  on  the  harbour,  to  the  bathing*beach,  on 
which  is  the  excellent  bathing-establishment  Lag  Arenas. 

The  Albufera  (Arab,  al-buhera^  lagoon)  is  the  last  relic  of  the  sea  that 
once  covered  the  coast-plain  of  Valencia  (comp.  p.  279),  but  its  waters 
have  long  been  fresh.  It  is  about  I2V2  M.  long  and  2^/2-3  H.  broad,  and 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal,  which  may  be  closed  at  will.  The 
Albufera  contains  numerous  fish,  especially  eels  (anguilas).  Large  flocks 
of  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  also  haunt  the  lake.  —  In  1812  iNapoleon 

S resented  the  lagoon  to  Marshal  Suchet,  who  also  received  the  title  of  Due 
'Albulera.  At  present  it  is  once  more  the  property  of  government  but' 
has  been  leased  to  a  company  at  Valencia,  which  has  a  number  of  pump- 
ing stations  on  the  lake.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
villages  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  •—  The  Albufera  may  be 
Tisited  from  station  Silla  (p.  SCO)  or  by  electric  tramway,  starting  from  the 
Ck)nvento  de  San  Gregorio,  in  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente  (PI.  F,  6).  We 
leave  the  tramway  at  Catarroja^  which  is  about  2V«  M.  from  the  village 
of  Bdier^  situated  on  the  Canal  de  Isabella  Segunda.  From  this  point  the 
traveller  should  not  neglect  to  make  a  trip  by  boat  C2-3  p.  per  hr. ;  bargain 
necessary)  to  the  Mata  da  Fang^  a  shoal  overgrown  With  reeds.  The  scenery 
is  very  singular.  The  sand-dunes  are  covered  with  sea-pines,  broom,  and 
sand-plants.    In  winter  the  water  stretches  far  up  the  low  sandy  shore. 

Manites,  which  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Valencia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Turia,  may  be  reached  by  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Liria  (p.  287 ; 
4Vs  M.,  in  >/4  hr.:  fares  65,  50, 30c.).  It  is  famous  for  the  AzuWoi  (p.  xlii) 
made  of  a  clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  village  contains  about 
a  score  of  factories,  employing  1500  workmen,  and  visitors  are  usually 
admitted  (fee  to  gaide  1  p.).  —  About  3Vs  M.  farther  to  the  W.,  also  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Turia,  are  important  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp.  This 
may  have  been  constructed  by  Pompey,  but  seems  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  used  for  military  purposes  at  a  later  date  also. 

Meliana,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Valencia,  on  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
to  RqfelbutM  (p.  287;  4Vs  H.,  in  1/4  hr.;  fares  60,  45,  20  c),  is  sometimes 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  JfoUa  Motaie  Factory ^  the  wares  of  which  are 
sold  in  numerous  shops  at  Valencia. 

Buijasot,  a  pleasure-resort  2V2  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Valencia,  a  station 
oh  the  B4tera  railway  (comp.  p.  587;  3  M.,  in  V*  ^^.i  fares  50,  40,  15  c.), 
may  also  be  reached  by  tramway  from  the  Calle  Conde  de  Almad6var 
(PI.  D,  2,  3).    It  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  41  Moorish  Matmorra*  (also 
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called  Siehei  and  Sitot)^  used  m  reeeptodes  for  graia.  Their  roof;  cob* 
siflting  of  blae  and  black  flag-stones,  is  used  as  a  paseo  or  promenade.  — 
From  Sitera,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  (12  M.,  in  1  hr. ;  fares  1  p.  60, 
1  p.  20,  70  c),  we  may  make  an  excursion  to  the  suppressed  Cattaja  de 
F^riacoeli,  which  lies  to  the  K.W.,  in  the  direction  of  Ohcfm^  This  eop-. 
vent  was  founded  by  Bishop  Andres  de  Albalat  in  1372,  ^miA  the  recesses 
of  the  ooast^mountains  of  Valencia.  The  entire  distriet,  which  is  famed 
for  its  Mno  rancio\  was  occupied  by  the  Horiscoes  (p.  281)  dowa  to  16U8. 

Peom  Valbncia  to  Utisi.,  6iV2  H.,  railway  in  8^U-l  hrs.  (fores  10  p.  60, 
8  p.  20,  6  p.  6c.).  This  line  interseets  the  Hueria,  Stations:  21 M.  Chim 
(60OO  inhab.),  with  a  palace  of  the  Duke  of  tfedinaceli  and  a  ruined 
castte;  26  M.  Bufiol  (4800  inhab.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  BuSOl,  with 
the  remains  of  a  Moorish  citadel;  47  H.  Beftuena  (16,000  inhab.),  a  district 
capital.    54V2  H •  Utta^  whence  the  line  is  to  be  continued  to  Guanca  (p.  806). 

Fbom  Valbitoia  to  Axbibiqi^b,  80  M.  in  2-2V«  hrs.,  vi&  farreiUe^  un- 
interesting. 

33.  From  Valencia  to  Carcagente  and  La  Encina 

(Madrid,  Cordova,  Alicante,  Murcta), 

70  H.  Bailwat  in  8V«*5*/4  hrs.  (fares  13  p.  90, 10  p.  66,  6  p.  15  c).  —  The 
following  plan  may  be  recommended  for  a  visit  to  Ocmcka,  Denia  (B.  34), 
and  AlieanU  (B,  36).  1st  Day.  We  take  the  early  train  from  Vtdendm  to  Dsnto, 
changing  carria{;es  at  Carcagente.  2nd  Day.  We  return  to  OanMa  about 
midday,  and  go  on  by  evening-train  to  Alcoff.  8rd  Day.  Diligence  from 
Alcoy  to  AHcanU  (a  charming  drive).  —  With  the  direct  journey  from  Valencia 
to  AlieanU  we  may  combine  a  visit  to  JdUba.  —  The  connections  for  Cordova 
are  poor  beyond  Alcazar  (p.  307),  where  the  night  must  be  spent.  —  From 
Valencia  to  Jfurcia  via  Chinchilla,  see  pp.  306  and  313-316. 

Vaknciaj  see  p.  287.  ^-  The  railway  approaches  the  Albufeia 
(p.  299)  at  (3»/4  M.)  Alfafar,  Fine  views  are  enjoyed  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  W.  and  of  the  Sierra  de  las  Agujas,  the  Sierra  de  Col- 
leva,  and  the  Mongd  to  the  S.  -*  5  M.  Cata/rraja, 

8  M.  Silla  (4400  inhab.),  with  a  handsome  ehnroh  and  many 
palms.    To  the  Left  are  the  Albufera  and  its  sea-pines  (p.  299*). 

From  SiUa  a  Bbanoh  Railway  (16  M.,  in  l^Ahr.)  runs  to  the  S.E.,  via 
[6  M.)  .^ollono  and  (12Vs  U.)  Bueca  (12,800  inhab.),  to  OuUera,  a  town  of 
1,400  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  J^ar  (the  Boman 
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Suoro).  it  is  dominated  by  a  rained  castle  and  the  conspicuous  chapel  of 
the  Viram  ds  CulUra^  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  —  Cullera  is 
about  6M.  by  road  from  Tabemei  (p.  303)., 

Our  line  passes  (right)  the  Moorish  Torre  de  Espioca  and  reaches 
ri3V2  M.)  BerUfayd  de  Eapioca,  —  16  M.  Alginet.  —  20  M.  Algemeif 
(containing  an  altar-piece  hy  Ribalta,  p.  Ixxviii),  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  which  joins  the  Mear  lower  down.  To  the  left  rise  the 
Sierra  de  las  Agvjas  (p.  303)  and  the  Sierra  de  CuUera^  with  ^e 
'Virgen'  (see  above).  To  the  right  is  the  Sierra  del  Ave,  —  23  M. 
Aldra,  a  town  of  20,500  inhab.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jucar,  which 
the  railway  crosses  here.  The  fertile  soil  bears  a  great  many  palms 
and  orange-trees,  but  fever-breeding  rice-swamps  also  are  prevalent. 

25  M.  Carcagente  (^Bail.  Restaurant j  poor),  a  town  of  12,260  in- 
hab., amid  a  forest  of  orange-trees  and  palms.  The  numerous  mul- 
berry-trees testify  to  the  silk-enltnre  of  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Carcagente  to  /)enta,  see  B.  34. 
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The  main  line  afloends  the  monntain-vaUey  of  the  Jdcar.  To  the 
Tight  lie  the  rioe-ftelds  of  Mcualavia  and  Alberique  (see  below).  -^ 
27VsM.  PueblaLarga,  the  station  for  Alberique  (p.  300),  which  lies 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jt^ear.  —  dOVs  M.  Manuel.  To  the  right  is 
the  CoiiiUa  de  SenUtna.  We  cross  the  little  river  Albaida  (p.  306), 
then  the  torrent  of  Carraixet  and  the  MonUnt  (p.  302).  To  the  left; 
in  a  oharming  hnerta,  is  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Ana^  above  which  is  the 
Ermita  del  Puig,    The  scenery  becomes  pictoresque  and  imposing. 

35  M.  J4tib&  (Fonda  Mayor,  GaUe  de  Moneada'  30,  with  caftf ; 
Baihoay  Reetaittrant),  a  town  of  12,600  inhab.,  the  Saetabia  of  the 
Romans  «nd  of  Iberian  origin,  received  its  present  name  from  the 
Moors.  The  dean  and  pleasant- looking  town  is  finely  situated  at 
the  N.  base  of  the  Monie  Bemisa,  the  two  peaks  of  which  each  bear 
a  cattle.  Its  linen  doth  is  praised  by  Pliny  and  Martial.  It  was  the 
Beat  of  a  Visigothie  bishop.  Jaime  I.  of  Arag6n  captured  the  town 
in  1244.  Philip  Y.,  in  consequence  of  its  obstinate  defense  against 
the  partizans  of  the  Archduke  Gharles,treohristenQd  in  San  Felipe, 
but  the  new  name  did  not  long  remain  in  vogue. 

Jitlba  was  the  birthplace  of  Jiuepe  Ribtra  (p.  Ixxz),  and  it  was  long 
the  home  of  the  princely  family  of  Borja  or  Borgia^  wnich  originated  in 
Borja  ^.  210).  Among  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  family  were 
Alfonso  Borja  (Pope  Galixtos  III.;  i4M-86X  Rodrigo  Borja  (Pope  Alex- 
ander VI. )  1493-1008),  Cae$ar  (1478-1507),  the  natural  son  of  Bodrigo,  and 
Lucretia  (1480-1619),  his  natural  daughter.  Juan  (Giovanni;  d.  1497),  another 
son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  still  flourishing  fkmily 
of  the  dukes  of  Gandfa  (p.  908),  which  has  given  birth  to  many  cardinals  and 
other  ecdetiastieal  dignitaries,  including  Ban  Frandseo  de  Borja  (1610-72), 
Director  General  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  railway-station  lies  to  the  N.W.,  and  between  it  and  the  town 
runs  the  plane-tree-shaded  Alameda,  with  the  Fuente  de  Ledn,  the 
Nutmery  of  Santa  Clara  (entrance  opposite  the  Fonda  Mayor,  Mon- 
eada 15  'y  pretty  court),  and  other  quaint  buUdings. 

On  entering  the  town  we  first  wend  our  way  to  the  Plaza  de 
Balsa ,  which  affords  a  fine  yiew  of  the  high-lying  Castillo.  We 
ascend  across  this  plaza  to  the  Plaza  de  Spanoleto,  embellished  with 
a  bronze  statue  otJtMepe  Bihera  (see  above),  by  Gilbert  (1898),  and 
then  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  Oalle  de  Puerta  de  Santa  Teda 
to  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo,  with  a  statue  of  Pope  Galixtus  III.  On  the 
W«  side  of  this  plaza  is  the  Hospital  Municipal  Civil,  with  its  rich 
fa^e,  and  on  the  E.  side  the  Oolboiata  bb  San  Fbliu,  erected  in 
1414  in  the  Gothic  style  but  remodelled  in  the  Renaissance  period 
and  at  present  under  reconstruction. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.,  through  a  bye-street,  to  the  pictur- 
esque Calls  db  Moncada  ,  tiie  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town, 
contaiaing  the  Fuente  de  Moneada  and  many  large  mansions  {Casa 
de  Salvador  Sana,  Cata  del  Arcdn,  etc.),  the  elaborate  door-knockers 
(anilloe)  of  which  deserve  attention.  In  the  Caea  Consiitori<a  (town- 
hall)  are  a  number  of  Roman  inscriptions.  The  Oalle  de  Moneada 
leads  to  the  E.  to  the  Ovalo,  a  shady  promenade  along  the  old  town- 
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wall  with  the  fhiente  de  los  VeifUednco  Canos  ('pipes').  —  To  the 
E.  of  the  OvcUo  rises  the  cypress-planted  Calvario,  best  ascended 
from  the  N.  It  commands  a  splendid  Tiew  of  the  town,  tilie  valley, 
the  castle  to  the  S.,  and  the  preoipltons  sides  of  the  Bernisa. 

From  the  Ovale  we  ascend  to  the  "'Castle  (permit  obtained  at  the 
house  of  the  proprietor  Se^or  Gasanovas,  Plaza  Spauoleto  12).  About 
halfway  np,  to  the  right,  is  the  Ermita  de  San  FeUdj  formerly  a  Moza- 
rabic  church  (see  p.  281),  the  Roman  inscription:  L.  Fulvio  L.  F. 
OcU.  MarcianOy  and  a  painted  retablo.  On  the  W.  side  is  a  portico 
with  ancient  columns.  Farther  up  is  the  Ermita  de  8an  Jo«(^  (view). 
A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  Torre  de  la  Cam- 
parut,  or  tower  of  the  castle.  The  approach  to  the  castle,  with  its  walls 
and  towers,  is  an  interesting  survival  of  the  Hispano-Moresqne  style 
of  fortification.  —  Among  the  numerous  political  prisoners  oenftned 
in  this  fortress  were  the  Infantes  de  la  Gerda,  the  legitimate  heirs  to 
the  throne  of  Arag6n  but  ousted  by  Sancho  lY .  in  i^M ;  the  Duke  of 
Galabria,  Grown  Prince  of  Naples,  under  Ferdinand  the  Oatliolic; 
and  Gesare  Borgia,  imprisoned  here  by  the  'Oran  Gapitan'  (p.  3431. 

The  Convent  of  Mont  Sant,  near  f  be  Ermita  de  San  Felili,  has  »  Moorish 
elstem. 

We  return  to  the  Ovale,  and  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the  Alameda 
(p.  301) ,  where  we  soon  reach  the  gate  leading  to  the  railway. 
From  Jitiba  to  Alcoy  and  Aliecmie,  see  R.  35. 

The  RaiiiWAY  to  La  Encina  turns  to  the  8.W.  from  Jatiba, 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Montesa^  and  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge 
with  a  span  of  185  ft.  Retrospect  of  Jatiba.  The  exuberance  of  the 
Valencian  huerta  diminishes.   We  enter  the  region  of  olives. 

391/2  M.  Alcudia  de  Crespina.  Near  (43  M.)  M'ontesa ,  to  the 
W.,  stands  the  Piedra  Encantada,  a  *rocking-stone*  weighing  about 
250  tons ,  which  may  be  set  in  motion  with  a  finger.  —  47  M. 
VaUada.  To  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Montesa,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Order  of  Montesa,  founded  in  1318  to  succeed 
the  Knights  Templar. 

50  M.  Mogente,  a  small  and  ancient  town  founded  by  the  MoorSj 
in  a  fruitful  district.  —  Tlie  train  now  ascends  rapidly  along  the  N; 
slope  of  the  MorUana  de  Mariaga,  between  the  Sierra  de  Enguera  on 
the  N.W.  and  the  Sierra  Qrosa  on  the  S.E.  Just  before  entering 
a  short  tunnel  we  have  a  fine  retrospect,  extending  to  the  distant 
coast- plain  of  Valencia.  This  view  is  particularly  striking  to  the 
traveller  coming  in  the  other  direction. 

62  M.  FuerUe  la  Higuera,  a  high-lying  place  with  4000  inhab., 
belonging  geographically  to  the  plateau  of  Gastile.  The  line  threads 
the  Mariaga  Tunnel  (1  M.  long).  The  sudden  transition  from  the 
sub-tropical  luxuriance  of  Valencia  to  these  cold  steppes  is  very 
striking  in  winter.  —  The  line  curves  towards  the  S.  and  then  runs 
to  the  N.W.  to  (70  M.)  La  Encina  (p.  308).  Second-class  and  third- 
class  passengers  for  Madrid  change  carriages  here. 
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34.  From  Carcagente  (Valencia)  to  Oandia  and  Denia. 

42  M.  Bail  WAT  (narrow-gauge)  in  3-8V4  lurs. :  fares  7  p.  6,  4  p.  66,  3p.  5e. 
(frOBtt  Valencia,  67  M.,  in  4V8-5»/4  hrs.-,  fiures  12  p.,  8  p.  40  c.,  5  p.  25  c.). 
Good  second-class  carrii^es.    No  railway-restaurant. 

Thii  scenery  on  this  trip  is  among  the  finest  in  Spain.  The  ehi6f  point 
is  Denia,  with  the  Mong6.  The  hotels  are,  however,  very  indifferent. 
Those  who  content  themselves  with  Garci^ente  and  Gandfa  can  make  the 
excursion  in  one  day.  —  If  it  happens  to  suit,  the  journey  may  be  con- 
tinued from  Denia  to  Alicante  by  steamer  (comp.  p.  300). 

From  Valencia  to  (25  M.)  Carcagente^  see  R.  33. 

The  railway  to  Denia  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  S.  through  the 
orange-groves  of  Carcagente  and  then  runs  to  the  S.£.  through  a 
mountain- valley  intersecting  the  N.  spurd  of  the  /Sierra  de  las  Agujas 
and  farther  on  descending  towards  the  sea,  where  it  Is  called  the 
VdUdigna,  Vegetation  becomes  scanty.  The  cultirated  fields  are 
small,  the  trees  are  more  or  less  stunted,  and  brushwood  abounds. 
We  pass  through  a  rocky  cutting  and  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Vall- 
digna,  with  Its  lofty  mountain- walls.  The  train  skirts  the  N.  side 
of  this  valley.  lOi/g  M.  8imat  de  Valldigna. 

1^1/2  M.  Tahernes  de  Valldigna  j  in  a  sheltered  situation,  arti- 
ficially watered  by  a  ^nacimiento\  Large  fields  of  strawherries 
(fresales).  The  windows  of  the  houses  are  frequently  unglazed. 
To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  lies  Cullera  (p.  300).  —  We  traverse 
a  level  district  of  rice  fields  and  cross  the  Jaraco.  17  M.  Jaraco; 
18  M.  Jereaa,  To  the  right  is  the  Castillo  de  San  Juan,  We  enter  the 
fertile  Hueirta  of  Oandfa^  dominated  by  the  Ermita  de  Santa  Ana 
and  the  peaked  M<ynduve^or  Monduber  (2790  ft.),  to  the  N.W. 

221/2  M.  Gandia  {Fonda  de  San  Antonio ;  Fonda  del  Puerto ;  Brit, 
vice-consul),  a  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  situated  in  the  richest  and 
most  populous  huerta  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  21/2  M.  from  the 
sea.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Aleoy  or  Serpis, 
which  descends  from  Alcoy  (p.  306)  and  has  the  small  harbour  of 
Cfrao  at  its  mouth. 

From  the  railway-station,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  we 
proceed  to  the  right,  through  the  gate,  to  the  CoUgio  de  Eacuela  P£d, 
founded  by  San  Francisco  de  Borja  (p.  301).  Hence  the  narrow 
Galle  Mayor  leads  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constituci6n,  in  which  stands 
the  JgUtia  CoUgial,  a  Gothic  structure  without  aisles.  The  W.  and 
S.  portals  are  adorned  with  good  but  partially  defaced  sculptures 
in  the  French.  Gothic  style  (p.  Ivii),  and  the  retablo  of  the  high- 
altar  contains  paintings  by  Pablo  de  San  Leocadio  (p.  Ixxix).  — 
We  then  pass  to  the  W.  across  another  large  plaza,  and  farther  on 
obtain  a  fine  and  extensive  view  of  the  MontafLa  de  Borel  and  the 
Monduve  (see  above).  We  next  return  to  the  S.  to  the  Puerta  de 
Oliva^  adjoining  which  is  the  former  Palace  of  the  Borjaa  (p.  301), 
Dukes  of  Gandfa,  with  fine  stucco-work  and  paintings  by  Gaspar 
de  la  Huerta  (d.  1714).  A  few  more  paces  bring  us  to  the  Bridge 
over  the  Alcoy  (view). 
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A  Bbanch  Baii^wat  (33  M.,  in  ea.  2  hrs.  •,  fare  7  p.  80,  3  p.  86,  2  p. 70  e.) 
runs  from  the  Orao  or  Puerto  di  Gandia  to  Alcoy.  —  Thd  train  stops  at 
(2V3  M.)  Qandia  and  then  runs  to  the  8.W.  up  the  vallej  of  the  Alcoj, 
passing  various  unimportant  stations.  To  the  right  tower  the  sheer  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  the  BUrra  de  Ben(eadeUy  torn  away  from  the  AguUent  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  deep  fissure  of  the  Puerto  del  Benicadell.  —  29i/s  M.  Coneen- 
taina  (p.  805)  is  the  junction  for  the  railway  from  J^tiba  to  Alcoy.  —  83  M. 
Akoiff  see  p.  805. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Alcoy.  —  ^T'/a  M.  OliTa,  a  town  of 
8000  Inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  CoUina  de 
Santa  Ana  amid  groves  of  olives  and  mulberries.  —  To  the  right 
are  the  Calvario  and  the  Ermita  de  San  Pedro.  The  famous  ^Pasas 
(raisins)  de  Valencia*  grov  here  and  are  dried  In  the  vineyards. 
The  train  approaches  the  fine  mountain -range  to  the  8.,  which 
begins  to  the  E.  with  the  Monte  Segaria.  To  the  W.  are  the  Mte, 
Cahalf  the  Mte,  Negro,  and  the  /Sierra  de  Ebo,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  the  large  yillage  of  Pego,  The  isolated  Mong6  (p.  305)  hecomes 
more  conspicuous. 

At  (33  M.)  MoUnell  the  train  crosses  the  outlet  of  the  small  Logo 
de  Oliva,    36  M.  Vergel,   We  cross  the  Ebo  and  pass  Ondara  (right). 

42  M.  Denia  (*Fonda  del  Comercio ;  Hot.  Fomo8 ;  British  Vice- 
Consul,  J.  B.  Morandj  American  Consular  Agent,  LuU  Tono; 
Lloyd's  Agents,  Morand  ^  Co.),  a  town  of  12,400  inhab.,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  S.E.  side  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  rises  the  Mong6  (p.  305),  a  limestone 
hill  rising  gently  from  W.  to  £.  and  then  falling  abruptly  to  the  sea. 

Denia,  tiie  Eemerotkopeioti  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Dicmiwn  of  tiie 
Romans,  is  an  ancient  Iberian  town,  which  was  colonized  by  Fhoceeans 
from  Massilia  (Marseilles)  or  Emporise  (p.  223).  It  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity  under  the  Moors  (716-1253),  when  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
50,000  inhabitants.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610  put  an  end 
to  its  importance,  but  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  in 
the  struggles  with  the  French  in  1813,  the  fortress  playad  a  leading  part. 

From  the  railway-station  we  proceed  through  several  new  streets 
to  the  Mbbcado,  or  market-place,  and  then  go  on  towards  the  £. 
passing  the  Casino  Dianenae  (left)  and  crossing  the  Vergel,  to  the 
harbour ,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Town  Walls ,  probably 
erected  In  the  Arab  period.  The  harbour  has  become  silted  up  and 
ships  have  to  anchor  in  the  roads  outside.  We  command  hence  an 
excellent  view  of  the  Mong6  and  its  E.  prolongation,  with  the  CastUlo 
del  Moro,  the  Ermita  de  San  Nieoldi,  and  the  Torre  del  Carro. 

Skirting  the  haTbonr  we  reach  the  £.  base  of  the  castle -hill, 
where  there  is  an  old  and  neglected  building,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Mosgtxe,  with  a  few  columns  in  front  of  it  and  eight  octagonal  pil- 
lars and  arches  inside.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  another 
isection  of  the  town- wall.  In  a  comer-turret  of  which,  a  little  to  the 
N.,  Is  Immured  a  Tablet  with  a  Roman  Inscription.  —  By  continuing 
to  skirt  the  castle-hlll  we  pass  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Diana,  built  in  Imitation  of  that  at  Ephesus.  —  We  next  aseend 
the  ^Castlb  Hill  from  the  W. ,  over  rocks  and  fragments  of  rained 
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walls.  At  the  top,  half  concealed  by  vines,  ar^  an«ient  stepp,  ftiosaics, 
and  cells  lesemhling  casemates.  The  flat,  grassrgrown  surface  at  the 
very  top  is  the  cover  of  a  cistern.  In  spring  the  asphodel  flourishes 
here.  The  view  is  extensive,  especially  towards  evening ;  in  clear 
weather  the  Pityusa  (p.  27*X)  are  viaihle  to  the  E. 

From  the  castle  we  descend  by  the  same  route  and  proceed  to 
the  S.  to  the  Pi.aza  Mayor,  with  the  Casa  ConaUtarial  and  the  Iffkr 
iia  de  la  Coneepcidn.  In  the  facade  of  the  former  is  immured  a  Latin 
inscription  from  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  latter  is  a  baroque  edifice, 
with  an  azulejo  dome  and  alabaster  windows.  The  pain^gs  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  dome  and  at  some  of  the  altars  are  interesting. 

The  attractive  ascent  of  the  Mongo  (2495  ft.)  is  accomplished  by  the 
W.  side  (there  and  back  7-8  hrs. ;  horses  and  guides  not  easily  obtained). 
At  the  top,  which  commands  a  superb  view,  are  the  remains  of  the  Casa 
de  £iot,  where  the  French  physicists^t'of  9,q6.  Araga  made  their  meridional 
measurements  in  1806.  About  halfway  up,  at  the  month  of  a  cav6,  is  a 
Koman  votive  inscription. 

From  Denia  a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  S.B.  to  the  Ertnita  de  Ids  Anaeles 
and  the  (IV4  br.)  lighthouse  on  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio.  Abonit  IS/4  H. 
to  the  W.  of  this  point  lies  J&vea,  a  quiet  town  of  6700  inhab.»  most 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Jatdn^  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Denia.  The  CastiUq 
de  San  Juan  affords  a  fine  sea-view.  The  stalactite  Cwva  del  Oro  and 
Cueva  del  Organo  are  also  interesting.  Excellent  raisins  are  grown  in  the 
vicinity. 


35.  From  J&tiba  to  Alcoy  and  Alicante. 

66  M.  Railway  open  as  far  as  (39V2  M.)  Alcoy  (3Vi  hrs.' ;  fares  7  p.  90  c, 
6  p.,  3  p.  60  c).    Thence  a  Diligence  plies  daily  to  Beeairente  and  AUeantt. 

'  Jdtiha,  see  p.  301.  —  The  train  turns  to  the  S.  Into  the  Albaida 
valley  and  beyond  the  small  baths  of  Belliis  and  (§72  ^0  Otnxyoes 
enters  the  defile  named  the  Vesfiladerode  Aigues',  —  8M.  Beniganim; 
11  M.  Puehla  de  Rugat;  15  M.  Montabemer;  18  M.  Albaida;  21 V2  M. 
Agullent.  — 24  M.  Onteniente,  a  district-capital  with  11,400  in- 
hab. ,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clariana,  was  fortified  in  the  middle 
ages.  —  30  M.  Agres. 

86  M.  Cocentainai  junction  for  the  branch-line  from  Gandfa 
to  Alcoy  (p.  304),  is  a  venerable  town  of  7000  Inhab.,  surrounded 
by  old  Roman  walls,  partly  renewed  in  the  Moorish  period.  It  is 
overlooked  by  a  picturesque  hill  surmounted  by  a  lower.  The  in'- 
teresting  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medlnaceli  has  three  high  Cor- 
ner-towers. The  fertile  huerta  of  Oocentaina  produces  wine  And 
olives.  To  the  N.W.  rises  the  Moncabrer  (4546  ft.);  to  the  E.  is  the 
Sierra  de  la  Almudaina. 

391/2  M.  Alcoy  (Fonda  del  Comercio^  pens. ^  p.,  good;  Hdtel 
Continental)^  an  Important  industrial  town  with  28,900  inhab., well 
situated  on  a  terrace  of  the  Hoya  (huerta)  watered  by  the  Alcoy. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  iron  goods,  paper  (*papel  de  Alcoy^ 
for  cigarettes),  and  woollen  goods.  Many  of  the  factories  lie  on  the 
Salto  de  las  Aguas^  a  brook  descending  in  leaps  from  the  Mariola. 
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Ttae*  Road  to  Alioantb  crosses  the  Sfefra  de  Carrosqueta  to 
(ca.  6  M.)  BoeairenUj  the  pTOYisional  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Villena  (see  p.  309),  with  the  aid  of  which  we  may  reach  Alicante 
in  about  5  hrs.  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W.,  up  and  down,  over  the 
Sierra  de  Vivens  and  the  Sierra  de  QraUa  to  (16  M.  from  Alcoy) 
Jijona,  a  town  of  6900  Inhab.,  with  an  old  Moorish  castle,  on  the 
Cowjo,  in  an  exuberantly  fertile  district.  —  The  road  then  descends, 
past  the  Pantdno  (p.  2791  of  Tibij  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  235  ft. 
long,  185  ft.  high,  and  60  ft.  thick,  into  the  valley  of  the  CastaUa,  — 
28V2  M.  Mrteihamiel  and  (29  M.)  San  Juan  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
huerta  of  Alicante  (tramway,  see  p.  309).  —  84  M.  AUeanU,  see 
p.  309. 

36.  From  Hadrid  to  Alicanto  vi&  Alcdzari  Chinchillai 
and  La  Encina. 

282  M .  Bailwat  in  iS^/A-iS^/i  brs.  (fares  64  p.  00,  42  p.  86,  25  p.  95  c). 
The  mail  train  on  Tues.  it  Sat.  (retoming  Wed.  and  Sun.)  bas  sleeping- 
cars  (18  p.  10  c).  —  Trains  start  at  the  JSitaeidn  del  MeModia  (p.  GO).  — 
Railway-restanrants  in  Arcmjues,  AledzoTf  Albeteete^  ChineMtla^  and  LaMnctna, 


Madrid^  see  p.  50.  —  Our  line  coincides  at  lirst  with  that  to 
Saragossa  (R.  16)  and  then  crosses  the  brook  Abronigal  and  the 
Mansanares,   Fine  retrospect  of  Madrid  and  the  Guadarrama  Mts. 

Beyond  (4V2  M.)  ViUaverde  the  railway  to  Algodor  (Toledo)  and 
Giudad  Real  (R.  57^  diyerges  to  the  right.  The  main  line  ascends 
gradually  oyer  a  dreary  plateau  to  (8V2  ^0  C^otafe,  a  small  town 
with  a  large  Piarist  seminary  (CoUgio  de  lo»  Padres  Eseolapios),  and 
also  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Giudad  Real.  The  parish-church 
(18th  cent.)  contains  some  paintings  by  Claudio  CoiUo.  —  About 
11/4  M.  to  the  £.  of  Getafe,  beyond  the  railway,  is  El  Punio  or  Cerro 
de  lo$  Angeles^  a  conspicuous  hill  supposed  to  be  the  geometrical 
centre  of  Spain.  On  it  is  the  Ermiia  de  loe  Angele$y  containing  a 
celebrated  image  of  the  Madonna,  .which  is  carried  in  procession  to 
Getafe  on  Ascension  Day  and  is  exhibited  there  till  Whitsuntide. 

13  M«  Pinto  J  with  an  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Ar^yalo  which 
served  as  the  prison  of  the  Princess  Eboli  (p.  103)  in  1578-81.  — 
17,  M.  Valdemofo,  -7-  We  trayerse  the  Meeeta  de  Eapartinas^  a  mono- 
tonous hill-district.  —  21  M.  Ciempozuelos  (^hundred  wells'),  with 
extenslye  salt-works.  The  train  now  descends  yil  (251/2  M.)  Sesena 
into  the  pleasant  yega  of  the  Jarama,  a  wooded  oasis  irrigated  by 
the  Acequia  Real.   We  cross  the  Jarama  and  then  ,the  Tagus, 

90  V2  M.  Araigues»  see  p.  123. 

A  Bbakoh  Railway  (96  M.,  in  e^A-lOi/s  hrs.)  fares  18  p.  85,  13  p.  76, 
8  p.  SO  c.)  runs  from  Aranjues  towards  the  E.,  Ti&  (6  U.)  OtUigOa,  (lOVt  M.) 
OctMa^  (371/2  M.)  Taranc&n,  and  (30  M.)  HueU,  to  (9611.)  Ouenea  ^030  ft. ; 
Pwda  d€  Madrid;  Fonda  del  Comercio),  a  provincial  capital  with  10,700  in- 
hab., situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jdcar  and  the  Huercar^  in  the  wooded 
Serrania  de  Ouenca.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  YIU. 
in  iiT7  after  along  siege.    The  Gothic  Cathedral  (13th  cent.), which  boasts 
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of  MTenJ  works  of  art  (eomp.  pp.  liii,  Izx,  IxxTiii),  has  been  closed  for 
Bonriee  since  tlie  faU  of  the  tower  in  11K».  The  PuaUe  d$  Son  FtMo,  a 
viaduct  190  ft.  high  and  115  yds.  long,  built  in  1908,  connects  the  portions 
of  the  town  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Huerear. 

Our  Une  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  park-Uke  scenery  threaded  by 
the  Tagufl.  The  hills  to  the  left  are  planted  with  oli^res.  Vfe  soon 
emerge  ftrom  the  wooded  district 

40  M.  Castillejo.  The  treeless  Tillage  on  the  opposite  bank  is 
Anover  del  Tajo,  A  little  farther  to  the  W.  are  seen  isolated  masses 
of  marl  and  gypsum,  while  Toledo  (p.  126)  and  the  Sierra  de  Gredos 
appear  in  the  distance. ,  To  the  N.  are  the  Quadarrama  Mts. 

From  Castillejo  a  BaAsbH  Railwat  (16  M.,  in  1  hr.  •,  two  trains  diUly ; 
fares  3  Pvi5,  2  p.  46,  1  p.  60 c.)  ascends  the  wide  valley  of  the  Tagns  to 
Toledo.  The  only  intermediate  station  is  (7i/s  M .)  Algodor^  the  Junetion  of 
the  direct  rattway  from  Madrid  to  Toledo  and  Giudad  Real  (p.  126).  Striking 
view  of  (li6  M.)  2Wedo  (p.  126). 

Beyond  (46VsM.)  ViUoiequiUa  we  see  to  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
the  tovn  of  Tepcs,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  white  wine.  We  cross 
the  Cedftfn.  —  52 V2  M.  Huerta  de  Valdeoatdbanos;  the  village,  with 
its  castle,  lies  3  M.  to  the  E.  —  The  train  ascends  past  (66 Vs  M.) 
M  Ouar  and  (62V8  M.)  Temhleque  to  the  imperceptible  watershed 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana.  The  country  affords  susten- 
ance for  nothing  but  sheep.  A  litde  farther  on  we  reach  the  water- 
shed, where  the  upper  part  of  La  Manclia,  the  district  celebrated 
iji  'Don  Quixote*,  begins.  It  is  probable  that  Gervantes  did  not 
mean  to  connect  the  places  mentioned  in  his  famous  novel  with 
any  real  and  definite  prototypes,  but  his  general  characterization  of 
the  land  and  people  of  La  Manoha  (Arab.  manKos=  dry,  desert  land) 
is  Btill  strikingly  apposite  and  true.  The  district  is  thickly  sprinkled 
widi  windmills,  and  their  small  size  (8-10  ft  high)  makes  the  de- 
lusion of  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  seem  a  little  less 
preposterous.  The  village  of  Tobosoj  the  home  of  the  peerless  Dul- 
cinea,  lies  about  18  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  railway. 

741/2  M.  VUUuumoM,  a  town  of  6200  inhab.,  celebrated  for  its 
sheep.  A  few  trees  are  seen  here,  encouraged  by  artificial  irrigation. 
—  Tte  railway  now  traverses  a  district  of  saline  plants  and  small 
salt-lakes.  To  the  N.£.  are  the  outliers  of  the  Serranfa  de  Guenca 
(p.  306),  to  the  S.W.  are  the  mountains  of  Giudad  Real.  We  cross 
the  two  small  brooks  Biannares  and  Oiffuela^  on  the  banks  of  which 
some  tillage  ig  carried  on.  —  84  H  Quero,  Farther  on  are  a  few 
vineyards,  but  the  soil  generally  is  very  stony.  To  the  S.  appear 
the  foot-hills  of  the  SUrra  Morena, 

92  M.  Alo&sasr  de  San  Juan  (2126  ft. ;  *Rail.  Restaurant ;  Fonda 
de  Espafia,  near  the  station,  fair)  is  the  junction  for  the  trains  to 
Andalusia  (R.  40).  The  name  is  derived  f^om  the  castle  (al-Kaar) 
built  by  the  Moors  and  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  the  Order 
of  San  Juan.  The  town  (11,600  inhab.)  has  become  an  important 
centre  for  the  wine -trade  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  and  Ali- 
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cante.  Seyeral  soap-factories  haye  been  started  to  utiliie  the  soda 
and  ^ali  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  railway  to  Alicante  runs  to  the  S.£.  from  Alcazar  through 
a  grain-growing  district  97  M.  Campo  de  Criptana  (2235  £t),  with 
7700  inhab.,  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  MoUnos,  where  there 
is  a  group  of  windmills,  supposed  to  l^e  the  scene  of  Don  Quixote's 
famous  adTcnture.  —  107  M.  Zdneara,  —  .II6Y2  M.  8o€u4Uat¥io$ 
(2215  ft.)  possesses  a  groye  of  Barbary  oaks  (Quercut  haUota)^  the 
edible  acorns  of  which  furnished  Don  Quixote  with  a  text  for  his 
praise  of  the  golden  age  (I.  ii.  3). 

1261/2  M.  ViUarrobUdo  (2376  ft.),  with  10,000  inhab.,  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  oak-forests  (rohU  =  oak). 

About  32  M.  to  the  N.  is  BehnonU,  built  by  the  Murqu^  de  Villena  in 
kbe  middle  of  the  16th  eent.,  an  admirable  apecimen  of  a  Spanish  castle. 

135  M.  Matat  Verdes;  140  M.  Minaya;  151  M.  La  Soda.  — 
162  M.  La  Cfineta.  The  railway  crosses  the  Canal  de  San  Jorge, 
which,  like  the  larger  Canal  de  Maria  Cristkia,  helps  to  drain  th^ 
malarious  marshes  near  Albacete. 

174  M.  Albacete  (2250ft ;  Fonda  de  Francisguillo ;  BaiL  Beataur- 
ant),  the  Arabic  al^Baetta,  is  the  capital  of  a  proYince  and  contains 
14,200  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  older  part,  knd  of  the 
modem  lower  town,  with  the  Palace  of  the  Conde  de  Phto-Hermoso. 

It  is  e^ebrated  for  its  knives  (nemijas^  mehmo*)  and  daggers  (ptSMsi), 
on  the  blades  of  which  are  engraved  suggestive  idscriptions  such  as  No 
me  iaqttet  Hn  r(u6n  ni  me  entree  <tn  honor;  Viva  E^caia  y  mi  duSo^  etc. 
These  knives,  of  somewhat  rough  workmanship,  are  less  expensive  at  other 
plaees  (bargaining  necessary). 

185  M.  Chincliilla  (RaU,  Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the  railway 
to  Murcia  and  Cartagena  (B.  36;  second  and  third  class  passengers 
change  carriages).  The  town  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  N.,  on  a  tufa-^ 
hill  650  ft.  high,  containing  innumerable  cave-dwellings. 

196  M.  ViUar  (2500  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  this  line.  We  Uien 
trayerse  a  salt-district,  with  a  lake.  To  the  N.  are  the  Muelas  de 
CareeUn  (4070  ft.).  —  203V8  M.  Bonete-Higuerwla,  >-  210  M. 
Alpera.  To  the  right  lies  the  Pantano  de  Almanaa,  lt/4  li.  square 
and  265  ft.  deep,  which  the  Moors  constructed  between  the  rocky 
walls  of  a  valley.   The  huge  dam  of  miasonry  battels  towards  the  top. 

222  M.  Almansa  (2245  ft),  dominated  by.  a  Moorish  castle  on  a 
white  limestone  rock,  rising  picturesquely  from  the  plain.  A  pyra* 
mid  to  the  S.  of  the  town  marks  the  spot  where  the  Duke  ofBe^nek 
routed  the  Austrian  army  under  Lai  Utnas  (April  25th,  1707)  and 
so  secured  Spain  for  Philip  V. 

234  M.  La  Encina  (2340  ft ;  RaU.  &stouranO^.  named  after  the 
old  Venta  de  la  Encina,  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Valencia 
(B.  33 ;  carriages  changed,  exoept  by  flrst-class  passengers). 

The  train  now  descends  gradually  to  the  S.E.  into  the  valley  of 
ihe  Vinalapd^  The  transition  from  the  olive- growing  region  of  the 
central  plateau  to  the  Africa-like  coast-district  is  well  marked.'  T.9 
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the  left  is  the  Sierra  Ghrota,  to  the  right  the  Sierra  Laura,  —  The 
train  proceeds  in  windings,  past  the  Lomas  de  lot  Sinoiy  to  (238  M.) 
Caudete,  the  station  for  the  town  of  that  name,  3  M.  to  the  W.,  at  the 
foot  of  the  LkmoBde  los  ViUarea.  —  We  cross  the  Ramhla  del  Angosto. 

246  M.  ViUena  (1666  ft.),  a  town  of  14,000  inhab.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yinalapd,  with  the  ancestral  ch&teau  of  the  Marqntfs  de 
Villena:  —  Near  Villena.is  the  Laguna  Salada^  which  in  the  hot 
se^pn  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt. 

A  Bbamoh  Railway  runs  to  the  W.  from  Villena,  vi&  5  M.)  Las  Vir- 
tudu  and  throngb  the  Sierra  de  SaUMe^  to  <17i/s  M.)  YmU,  a  town  of 
18,000  inhab.,  prattUj  dtaated  on  the  slope  of  Kqnfo  CaetiUo^  and  to  JtmiUa. 

—  Another  line  (30  M.,  in  2  hrs.)  runs  to  tbe  K.E.,  via  Biar^  Benejama^ 
and  B(0Uras^  to  Bocairente,  whence  it  if  to  be  prolonged  to  Alcoy. 

As  we  proceed  we  have  the  Peiia  Ruhia  to  the  E.  —  262  M. 
ScLc  lies  to  the  right,  on  a  rock  (Lat.  saxum)  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  elephant,  and  has  a  mined  castle.  —  The  train  crosses  the 
Vinalap6  and  penetrates  the  Pena  de  la  Correta  (2866  ft.)  by  a  tun- 
nel. To  the  left,  as  we  emerge,  is  the  village  of  Petrel,  with  an  old 
castle,  on  a  spur  Of  the  Sierra  del  CM.  —  266  M.  Elda,  with  a  fertile 
huerta  and  an  imposing  chateau ;  269  M.  Mondvar,  an  agricultural 
town  with  10,000  inhabitants.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Vinalapo, 
quits  the  valley,  and  runs  towards  the  £.  To  the  left  rises  the  Pena 
de  Ajdn.  —  263V2  M.  Novelda  (830  ft.),  with  11,000  inhab.,  lies 
II/4M.  to  the  W.,  amid  orange-trees  and  palms.  —  The  train  passes 
Monforte-Oaharrera  and  crosses  the  narrow  Col  de  la  Hermosa.  — 
27772  M.  San  Vicente  del  Raapeig,  with  many  country-houses.  The 
bare  castle-rock  of  Alicante  rises  conspicuously  over  the  desert-like 
landscape. 

282  M.  Alicante.  —  Sailway  SUUom.  1.  Bttacidn  de  Madrid 
(PI.  A,  2).  for  the  railway  to  La  Encina  and  Madrid.  2.  Eitacidn  de  Mvrcia 
(PI.  A,  4),  for  the  railway  to  Murcia  (B.  37).  —  The  omnibuses  of  the 
larges  hotela  meet  the  trains  (1  p.). 

Arrival  by  Saa.  Pasaengers  are  landed  in  small  boats  (50  c,  luggage 
50  c).  A  bargain  should  be  made  for  forwarding  the  luggage  to  the  hotel 
'(1-2  p.).  —  Steamers  ply  to  all  Spanish  ports  (including  Benia,  p,  304, 
and  Valencia,  p.  %^)\  to  Oran  (weekly;  16-17  hrs.);  also  to  Marseilles, 
England,  etc. 

Hotels.  *HoTBL  BeIna  Victobia  (PI.  bi  P,  4),  pens.  10-15  p.,  good 
cufsine,  Gban  Hotkl  (PI.  c ;  D,  4),  both  on  the  harbour  (same  proprietor). 

—  Hot.  Bossio  (PI.  a;  G,  D,  3),  Paseo  de  M^ndee  KdBes,  plain  rooms  but 
good  catering)  Hot.  8aiipb]|(P1.  d;  G,  i\  at  the  harbour,  pens,  from  7  p., 
good;  GoMCBOio,  Galle  de  San  Fernando  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  a  restaurant  with 
a  few  bedrooms. 

Oafds  in  the  Paseo  de  los  M^rtires,  the  Galle  de  San  Fernando,  and 
the  Plaza  del  Teatro  (PI.  5;  G,  3);  Cerveeeria  Jfoveltp^  new. 

Tramway  (drawn  by  mules)  from  the  suburb  otBenalila  vlA  the  Galle 
de  Kamales  (PI.  A,  B,  8)  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco  (PI.  B,  8),  Plaza 
Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  2;  G,  8),  and  Plsza  de  Ramero  (PI.  E,  8,  4),  then  back 
to  the  harbour,  and  along  the  Arenida  del  Doctor  Qadea  (p.  310).  —  Steam 
Tbamwats  in  the  environs :  Tranvia  de  la  Huerta^  from  th,e  Plaza  de  Toros 
(PI.  D,  E,  1)  vil  Santa  Faz  (p.  311)  and  San  Juan  to  Muchamiel  (p.  306); 
to  the  W.  to  Son  Yic^te^  see  aboye    to  Blche^  see  p.  811. 
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Bea  Baths.  Pl»y»  del  Postigaet  (PI.  E,  4),  much  fireqa«nied  in  sommer 
by  the  MadrileSos. 

Post  Oflioe  (0orr«9)^  Plaza  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  0,8,  4).  —  TaLegrapli 
Offlot,  GaUe  Oravina.  —  piUganoe  OfAea  for  J^mta  and  Aleap  (pp.  806, 
906),  Paseo  da  Mdndes  H6Sez  1. 

Britiah  Yioe-Oonaul,  /.  W,  Cwnming.  —  Amarieaa  Ooaaular  Agaat, 
Htnry  W.  Careif.  —  Lloyd's  Agants,  Carep  Jt  Co.,  Plasa  Bamiro  8. 


Chief  Attraetions  ( i/s  day).  Pa$eo  de  lot  MdrHret,  CatOUo  di  Santa  Bdrbara, 


Cumming  Bro(herSy  Galle  San  Fernando  36. 
Lttraetions  ( i/s  day).  FoteodelotMdrtirei 

—  Excursion  to  Ehht  (1  day),  see  pp.  311,  312. 

AlieanUf  the  Moorish  Lekant  or  AUcantj  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  a  busy  commeroial  town,  with  39,541  inhab.,  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Luemtum,  which  probably  lay  a  little  to  the  N.  It 
lies  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  opens  towards  the 
S.  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cabo  de  Uu  HuerUu^  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Cdbo  de  8arUa  Pola,  The  capacions  harbour  is  protected  by 
two  large  moles.  Both  town  and  bay  are  dominated  by  a  rochy  hill, 
crowned  by  the  CaBtillo  de  Santa  Bdrbara,  The  climate  is  mild  and 
dry  in  winter,  though  the  dust  is  sometimes  troublesome  to  iuTalids. 
The  summer  is  hot,  but  Alicante  escapes  the  parching  Lebeche  of 
Murcia  (p.  281).  —  The  famous  wines  of  Alicante  include  the  Fon- 
dellol,  Aloque^  Belmete,  Malva$€ay  and  MotcateL  Other  exports  are 
fruits,  raisins,  oil,  liquorice,  and  esparto  grass  (p.  314). 

From  the  Eetaeidn  de  Madrid  (PL  A,  2)  the  wide  Galle  de  Mais- 
onnave  leads  into  the  town.  At  its  intersection  with  the  Avenida  de 
Luchana  or  del  Doctor  Qadea  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  the  states*' 
man  EUiUerio  MaUonnave  (d.  1890),  a  native  of  Alicante. 

The  HARBOU&  is  skirted  by  the  ^Pasbo  db  los  Martires  (PI.  B, 
C,  D,  4),  a  double  avenue  of  closely-planted  date-palms,  containing 
the  chief  hotels  and  caftfs.  Passing  the  Mereado  (PI.  D,  4),  which 
presents  a  busy  scene  in  the  morning,  we  reach  the  E,  Mole  {Muelle; 
PI.  D,  4),  which  affords  a  superb  view  of  the  town,  with  its  palms, 
and  the  bare  and  tawny  cliffs  of  the  castle-hill.  —  Parallel  with 
the  harbour  runs  the  Gallb  db  San  Fbbnando  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  the 
chief  business-street.  It  leads  past  the  Plaza  db  Isabbl  Sbouxda 
(PI.  2 ;  0,  3,  4),  which  is  planted  with  palms,  and  ends  on  the  W. 
ill  the  Avenida  del  Doctor  Gadea  (see  above). 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Mereado,  in  the  Plaza  de  Alfonso 
Doce,  lies  the  Qua  Consiatorial  (town-hall ;  PI.  D,  3),  a  baroque 
edifice  with  four  comer- towers,  a  tiled  dome,  and  singular  portals. 
On  the  facade  is  a  marble  portrait  in  relief  of  Gervantes  (1906). 

—  From  the  town-hall  the  Galle  de  Jorge  Juan  leads  to  the  N.£. 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (PL  8;  E,  3),  a  Gothic  but  much 
modernized  building,  with  two  truncated  towers  and  three  baroque 
portals  on  the  facade. 

The  church  of  San  HicoUs  de  Bari  (PL  D,  3),  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  tutelary  saint  of  Alicante,  was  erected  in  1616  et  seq.  in  the 
style  of  Herrera,  but  was  never  finished.  The  main  entrance  is  in 
the  Galle  de  I^abradoree. 
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The  Iktuuob  is  aimple  but  very  effecUve  in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of 
the  coro.  It  consists  practically  of  the  nave  and  the  capiUa  mayor,  as  the 
aiales  and  transept  are  merely  indicated.  The  singular  internal  vaalting  of 
the  eapiUa  mayor  and  the  oimborio  resembles  a  crown.  A  kind  of  tri- 
forium  runs  round  the  whole  church.  —  The  Gloistebs  are  interesting. 

The  elm-shaded  Pane  de  Mindez  mne%  (PI.  D,  3)  ox  Alameda, 
a  long  terrace  raised  above  the  street  below,  is  reached  by  six  steps. 
To  the  S.W.  it  abuts  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Comtituci(kk  (PI.  3}  G,  3), 
with  its  fountain. 

For  a  visit  to  the  ^Castillo  de  Santo  Birbara  (PI.  £,  3 ;  <;a.  6%  ft.) 
an  order  (pose)  is  necessary,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  OcibiemQ 
Militar,  Oalle  de  Castafios  27,  The  ascent  takes  20  min.,  the  whole 
visit  about  1  hr.  —  From  the  Alameda  we  proceed  at  first  towards 
the  N.E.,  till  we  reach  a  footpath  which  ascends  towards  the  £.  and 
eventually  Joins  the  road  mentioned  below.  The  route  winds  up  past 
all  manner  of  walls,  bastions,  and  buildings.  The  ground  is  07er7 
grown  with  cactus  (Caetiu  oputUuz;  pita).  The  order  is  shown  at 
the  first  gate  and  given  up  at  the  second.  The  ^View  from  the  top 
includes  the  mountains  to  the  N.,  the  smiling  huerta  of  Alicante, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coast  line  as  far  as  the  Gabo  de  Palos 
(p.  317).  The  town  lies  immediately  below  our  feet.  (Sketching 
is  not  allowed.)  —  In  returning  we  may  follow  the  road  which  de- 
scends in  a  wide  curve,  passing  the  Tobacco  Factory  (PL  £,  1 ;  6-6000 
work-girls)  and  the  Pkua  de  Toros  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  to  the  N.  suburb,- 
Arrabal  de  San  Antdn, 

About  IVi  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  suburb  of  Vol  Boch^  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, is  the  Oonvento  de  Santa  Olara  or  de  Santa  FcUy  contuning  one  of 
the  three  handkerchiefs  (tuddriot)  with  which  St.  veronica  wiped  the 
Saviour^s  face  (la  tograda  reHquia  de  la  terenUhna  Foe),  The  others  are  at 
Borne  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Jadn  (p.  864). 

The  sanatorium  of  Busot  (1640  ft. ;  250  beds.,  pens,  from  7  p.),  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cahetd  de  Oro  (4266  ft.),  9  or  10  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  AU- 
eante,  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  winter-station  for  invalids.  The  estab- 
lishment  is  situated  amongst  extensive  pine-woods,  and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view,  over  vineyards  and  groves  ofpalms  and  oranges,  to  the  (2  M.) 
sea.  Diligence  from  Alicante  daily  (p.  909);  the  attractive  road  diverges 
at  Muchamiel  (p.  906)  from  the  road  to  Jijona. 


37.  From  Alicante  to  Murcia  Yi&  Alquerias. 

47  M.  Railway  in  ca.  9  hrs.  (fares  8  p.  65,  6  p.  56,  4  p.  90  c).  The 
trains  start  from  the  Bstaddn  de  Murcia.  —  Passengers, for  Cartagena  (p.  318) 
change  carriages  at  Alquerf as. 

The  palm-grove  of  Elche  is  most  conveniently  visited  as  an  excursion 
(1  day)  notn  Alicante,  via  the  Alicante,  Elche,  and  Grevillente  steam- 
tramway  :  from  Esplanada  de  Espana,  cor.  of  Avenida  Dr.  Oadea,  to  Blehe, 
several  times  daily  in  IV4  hr.,  nure  Ist'cl.  1  p. 

Alicante,  see  p.  309.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
Tierra  de  Secano  (p.  282),  where  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
often  ripens  barley  by  the  end  of  March.  —  Near  (7  M.)  Santa  PoUf 
lay  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  Ilici  (see  p.  312).  To  the  ri^bt  is 
the  Sierra  de  San  Paseual,   The  district  becomes  more  fertile  and  a 
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few  palms  are  seen.   Before  reaching  Elche,  we  pass  ihroagli  part  of 
its  palm-grove  (see  below). 

13 M.  Elohe (288  ft.;  Fonda  del  Comereio^  with  restaurant,  well 
spoken  of;  Fonda  de  la  Confiansa,  with  a  new  dtfpendance;  photo- 
graphs from  Ed.  GonzalTes),  the  Iberian  Helike,  which  defeated 
Hamllcar,  and  the  Roman  Ilicl,  is  a  town  of  32,000  inhab.,  on  the 
Vindletpd.  Nowhere  else  in  Spain  is  the  former  presence  of  the 
Moors  more  clearly  indicated.  The  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
azalejo  domes,  the  flat-roofed,  whitewashed,  and  almost  windowless 
houses,  and  the  slender  palms,  often  80  ft  high,  all  recall  the  Orient 

The  church  of  Santa  MarCa  is  under  restoration;  the  former  dome, 
which  collapsed,  is  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  iron.  —  The  CaUmdwraj 
OT  prison,  was  formerly  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Altamira. 

No  tourist  should  omit  a  visit  to  the  *Palm  Orove  of  Elche,  which 
extends  right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town  and  offers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  in  Spain.  The  visitor  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  India.  Parts  of  the  groves  are  not 
enclosed  in  any  way,  but  a  guide  is  desirable  (60  c-l  p.,  bargaining 
necessary).  In  summer  as  early  an  hour  as  possible  should  be  chosen 
for  the  excursion.  The  oasis  is  irrigated  by  means  of  trenches, 
about  30  ft.  wide  and  8  inches  deep,  the  water  in  which  is  supplied 
by  a  large  pantano  (p.  279),  in  a  gorge  of  the  Vinalap6,  3  M.  to  the 
N.  of  Elche.  The  grove  contains  about  115,000  Date  Palms  (Pkoenix 
dactylifera;  paimcro;,  •  mostly  66-86  ft.  high,  which  are  planted  in 
rows  between  the  trenches,  'with  their  foot  in  water,  their  head  in 
the  fire  of  heaven',  as  the  Arabic  saying  has  it.  Cotton,  lucerne, 
pomegranates,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  trenches. 

The  principal  private  portions  of  the  grove  are  those  belonging 
to  the  cur^,  Don  JosS  Castano,  Huerto  48,  Gamino  de  Santa  Pola 
Antiguo,  in  which  Is  the  'palmera  del  cura',  a  palm  about  120  years 
old,  with  eight  subsidiary  stems  (one  dead)  beside  the  parent  trunk ; 
the  Villa  Carmen,  with  a  belvedere  overlooking  the  summits  of  the 
trees ;  and  the  Huerto  del  Sol. 

The  palms  require  careful  cultivation.  The  male  palms  blossom  in 
May,  and  their  pollen  (farina)  is  then  sprinkled  by  the  husbandmen  over 
the  femalepalms.  The  latter  bear  tlieir  fruit  (ddtilet)  every  other  year,  and 
tlie  averagre  crop  is  worth  about  350,000  p.,  each  tree  producing  three  ar- 
robas  (75  lbs.)  of  dates.  The  dates  ripen  between  Nov.  and  the  following 
spring,  and  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  The 
leaves  ot  the  male  palms  and  of  the  barren  female  palms  have  also  a 
market  value,  as  they  are  cut  at  Easter,  made  up  into  bundles  (ramilUta)^ 
blessed  by  the  priests,  and  sold  to  the  pious  throughout  Spain,  ^ho  attach 
them  to  their  housea  as  a  sure  safeguard  against  lightning.  To  prepare 
them  for  this  use,  the  leaves  are  bleached  on  the  trees  by  being  tightly 
bound  up.  A  tree  can  stand  this  operation  once  in  four  years,  and  the 
at&nual  number  so  treated  is  about  8000.  Each  tree  yields  about  ten  ramil- 
letes,  worth  about  50  c.  each.  The  'hortolano*  climbs  the  branchless  trees 
by  mjeans  of  a  rope  passed  round  his  waist,  wliile  he  presses  his  feet 
against  the  trunk. 

Th^  train  crosses  the  rambla  of  the  Vinalapo.  To  the  left  is  the 
salt  AUmfera  de  Elehej  to  the  right  rises  the  Sierra  de  la  Madera. 
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19 V2  ^*  CreviUmie^  a  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  pioturesquely  sita- 
ated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  aiid  the  bank  of  a  small  stteam,  whieh 
waters  a  palm-grove.  Just  beyond  the  station  we  obtain  a  wide  view 
to  the  S.  of  the  plain  of  the  Segura  (see  below),  with  the  towns  of 
San  Felipe  Neri,  Catralj  and  Dolores  (see  below).  To  the  N.  is  the 
Sierra  de  OreviUente,  to  the  W.  the  l^erra  de  CaUosa. 

24V2M.  Atbatera-Catral  (33  ft),  the  station  for  the  two  small 
towns  of  these  names. 

Fbox  Ai.BATBBA-CATfiAi<  TO  T<»BRyxsjA,  16Vs  M.,  railway  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(£Ekres  8  p.  15,  2  p.  35,  1  p.  60  c.),Tia  Almoradi-Dolores  and  RoJalea-BeniJd/ar. 
—  17  M.  Torrevieja  is  a  small  seaport  (7700  inhab.),  with  large  salt-works, 
connected  with  Alicante  also  by  steam-tramway. 

The  railway  to  Murcia  passes  the  villages  of  Oranja  de  Boeamora 
and  CoXj  the  first  with  an  Oriental-looking  church,  the  other  dom- 
inated by  a  Moorish  castte.  —  28  M.  CdUoea  de  Segura,  a  thoroughly 
Moorish  little  town,  in  which  the  Gothic  church  built  by  Charles  V. 
seems  curiously  out  of  place.  Some  of  the  dwellings  are  built  into 
the  rock  like  caves.  The  hill-slopes  are  covered  with  cactus  and 
agaves,  while  palms  and  orange- trees  also  abound. 

We  now  enter  the  grain-growing  plain  of  Orihuela,  watered  by 
the  copious  Segura,  the  fertility  of  which  is  proverbial :  Uueva  6  no 
Uueva,  irigo  d  Orihuela  (^^laih  or  no  rain,  there's  wheat  in  Orihuela*}. 
To  the  right  is  the  barren  Cerro  de  Oro. 

38  M.  Orihuela  (Fonda  la  Catalana;  Fonda  de  Evpana)^  the  Ot' 
cells  (i)  of  the  Goths,  and  the  Auriwdleh  or  Arydl  of  tiie  Moors,  is  a 
town  of  21,000  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Segura.  The  town  contains  an  uninteresting  Gothic 
Cathedral  and  is  dominated  by  a  Moorish  Castle, 

The  train  crosses  the  Segura.  To  the  left  Is  the  Sierra  de  Colum^ 
bares.  —  37  M.  Beniel;  40  M.  Zeneta.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Segura, 
appears  the  Monte  Agudoj  a  trap  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a 
Moorish  castle  and  adopted  as  the  cognizance  of  the  Huerta  of  Mwrcia 
(p.  314),  the  S.  margin  of  which  is  now  skirted  by  the  railway. 

40YsM'  Alquerias,  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Cartagena 
(R.  38).  —  In  the  distance  rises  the  lofty  tower  of  the  cathedral  of 
Murcia.  —  44  M.  Beniajdn^  situated  to  the  left,  amidst  orange-trees 
and  blue-gum  trees.  —  47  M.  Murcia,  see  p.  315. 

38.  From  Chinchilla  /Mk;^u;(^  to  Murcia  and 
Cartagena. 

141  M.  Railway  in  7-9V4  hrs.;  fares  27  p.  90,  21  p.  10,  12  p.  96  0.  (to 
Murcia,  101  M.,  in  4V4-6V4  hrs. ;  fares  19  p.  40,  16  p.  6,  9  p.  26  c).  The  mail 
train  from  Madrid  to  Cartagena  has  sleeping-cars  (20  p.  06  c).  There  are 
railway-restaurants  at  Chinchilla  and  Murcia.  —  Passengers  for  Baza  (and 
Granada*,  R.  39)  change  carriages  at  AtcantariUa,  those  for  BIche  and  Ali- 
cante (R.  87)  at  Alqwrias  (see  above). 

From  Madrid  to  (185  M.)  ChinchiUa^  see  R.  36.  Our  line  here 
diverges  to  the  S.  from  that  to  La  Encina.    The  scenery  is  dreary. 
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71/2  M.  Poto  Canada.  We  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
Turia  and  the  Segnra  and  pass  the  Penaa  de  San  Pedro  (right).  — 
25V2  M.  Tobairra  (2070  ft),  a  prettily  situated  town  with  7700  in- 
habitants. In  the  distance  to  the  right  are  seen  the  Sierra  de  Al* 
cwrax  (5910  ft.)  and  the  OdLar  del  Mundo  (5440  ft.).  The  district 
is  abundantly  watered  by  the  Tobairra.,  which  the  railway  follows  all 
the  way  to  Agramon.  —  In  front  appears  the  Sierra  de  la»  CiAras, 

31  M.  HeUiny  with  9400  inhab.,  lies  about  12  M.  to  the  N.  of 
the  sulphur-mines  of  Hellf  n,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  The 
desolate-looking  landscape  is  bounded  by  mountains  of  fantastic 
form.  —  Beyond  (43 M.)  Agram6n  we  descend  to  the  Afundo,  which 
here  penetrates  the  mountains  by  a  deep  gorge.  We  cross  the  Bambla 
de  Saltavar.  —  50^2  M.  Leu  Minaa  del  Afundo,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mundo  and  the  Segvara  (p.  313),  with  valuable  sulphur-mines, 
which  belong  to  the  state. 

The  railway  now  follows  the  winding  course  of  the  Segura,  which 
sweeps  to  the  S.  round  the  Sierra  de  la  Cdbeza,  and  beyond  two 
tunnels  we  reach  a  district,  the  wealth  of  which  consists  in  its  esparto 
grass  (Maeroehloa  tenaeitaima)^  a  useful  plant  which  is  cut  twice 
in  the  year.  The  young  stems  aiford  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle, 
while  the  fibrous  leayes  are  made  into  matting,  baskets,  ropes, 
sandals,  and  writing-paper,  for  the  last  of  which  large  quantitiea 
are  exported  to  England.  —  54  V2  M.  CdUuparra,  —  The  railway 
crosses  two  ramblas  (del  Mono  and  del  Jud€o).  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Segura  are  the  Cerro  de  SoUraof,  the  Cabeza  del  Amo,  and 
other  curiously-shaped  mountains. 

69V2M.  Oieza  (590  ft.),  a  town  with  13,000 inhab.,  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  huerta  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura.  — 
Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  fortification. 

76  M.  Blanca  lies  to  the  right,  on  the  Segura,  and  is  commanded 
by  the  Pena  Negra,  with  the  f  nins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  Numerous 
orange-grores.  To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  de  la  PUa.  —  84  M. 
Arehena  lies  on  the  Segura,  4V2  M.  to  the  W. 

A  little  to  the  X.,  in  a  side-vaUey,  lie  the  BaSos  d«  Arehana  (Hotel 
Leu  Temuu ;  Fonda  de  Levante)^  the  warm  salphur-springs  of  which  (126o  Fahr.) 
yield  abont  88,000  gallons  daily  and  attract  6000  yisitors  annually.  The 
seasons  are  April-Jane  and  Sept.  Ist  to  Nov.  20th. 

87i/2  M.  Lorqui^  the  Roman  Ilorci^  with  a  small  natron-lake.  — 
To  the  left,  as  we  proceed,  lies  MoUna^  with  its  saline  springs.  The 
train  crosses  the  Segura.  —  90  M.  Alguazas  lies  on  the  Mvla,  which 
descends  from  the  Sierra  de  la  Mvla  (5190  ft.)  and  is  notorious  for 
its  *avenidas'  (p.  280).  We  cross  the  stream.  —  91 1/2  M.  Cotilku, 
with  a  palace  of  the  Marques  de  Corvera,  to  whom  most  of  the  soil  here 
belongs.   We  cross  the  Rarribla  Salada,  To  the  left  is  Jdbali  Nuevo, 

95^2  M.  Alcantarilla,  a  town  of  4900  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Baza  and  Granada  (R.  39)  and  is  also  connected  with 
Muroia  by  tramway.  It  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Huerta  ofMureia 
and  on  the  great  Wuelta'  of  the  Segura,  yr}dch  here  makes  a  rights 
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angled  turn  to  the  E.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the  MonU  Agudo 
and  the  Montana  de  Fuensanta  (p.  317).  —  Farther  on  ve  pass  the 
large  Convento  de  San  Jerdnimo  (p.  317)  and  the  village  of  Jabali 
Viejo  (left),  r-  100  M.  Murcia. 


Hureia.  —  Bailway  Btatioii  (PI.  C,  6 ;  restaurant)  to  the  S.  of  tbe  town 
(tramway,  see  below). 

Hotcda.  *HoTBL  Umivbbbal  (PI.  a;  0,  2),  in  ;a  new  building  in'^the 
Arenal,  pens,  from  9  p.  \  Hotel  Patkom,  Calle  del  Principe  Alfonso  (PI. 
I>t  1>  2)^  pens,  from  6  p.  \  Hotel  Amat  fi  hijo,  opposite  tbe  last,  pens.  6  p., 
very  fair.  —  Oafea.  Oaf 4  de  SwiUa,  Arenal-,  Oriental^  Calle  del  Prfncipe 
Alfonso. 

Tramways.  From  tbe  Piano  de  San  Frandeco^  at  tbe  Arenal  (PL  G,  2), 
to  tbe  railway-station,  to  Alcantarilla  (comp.  PI.  B,  5),  and  to  Espinardo 
(conop.  PI.  A,  B,  1). 

Foat  Office  iCorreo;  PI.  D,  1),  Calle  de  San  Cristobal.  —  Telegraph 
Office,  Calle  de  San  Antonio. 

Ohief  Attractiona  (balf-a-day) :  Cathedral,  witb  view  from  tbe  tower; 
J'iateriai  Malee^;  Ermita  de  Jenit.  —  In  Holt  Webk  (Semcma  Santa)  im- 
posing Proeeuions  are  beld. 

Mwda  (140  ft.),  the  Medtnat  Mtursiya  of  the  Moors,  is  the  capital 
of  the  former  kingdom  and  the  present  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1291.  Pop.  31,892.  It  lies 
on  both  banks  of  the  Segura  (the  fader  of  the  ancients  and  the 
SkehHra  of  the  Moors),  which  separates  the  old  town,  on  the  left, 
from  the  newer  quarters,  with  their  wide  tree-shaded  streets,  on  the 
right.  The  environs  of  Mnrcia  surpass  in  fertility  both  the  Vega  of 
Granada  and  the  Huerta  of  Valencia;  but  the  mountains,  which  rise 
on  all  sides,  are  bare  and  barren.  The  Montafia  de  Fuensanta 
(p.  317)  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  view  to  the  S. 

The  climate  of  Murcia  (comp.  p.  281)  is  liable  to  great  variation. 
The  summer  is  extremely  warm  (maximum  120®  Fahr.)  and  in 
winter  ten  degrees  of  frost  are  by  no  means  unheard  of.  Young 
plants  are  often  injured  by  the  cold  N.  wind  on  the  nights  of  March. 
The  elms,  planes,  mulberries,  and  fig-trees  seldom  put  forth  their 
leaves  before  the  second  half  of  March. 

Tbe  city  is  undoubtedly  of  Iberian  origin,  but  is  unknown  to  bistory 
before  its  occupation  by  tbe  Moors.  After  tbe  fall  of  tbe  calipbate  of 
Cordova  it  belonged  in  tarn  to  Almeria ,  Toledo ,  and  Seville.  In  1172  it 
fell  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Ahnohadee  (p.  369),  and  from  1224  to  1243  it 
foxmed  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom  under  'AbdaUdh  el-*Adil.  In  tbe 
latter  year  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile.  Numerous  Catalan, 
Aragonese,  and  Frencb  families  tben  took  up  tbeir  abode  bere,  and  tbeir 
names  are  still  preserved.  In  tbe  War  of  tbe  Spanisb  Succession  Biehop 
Luii  de  BeUuga  successfully  defended  the  town  against  tbe  troops  of  tbe 
Archduke  of  Austria  by  placing  the  huerta  under  water. 

From  the  Railway  Station  the  Paseo  del  Marques  de  Corbera  (PI. 
D,  4-6)  leads  to  the  Jard{n  de  Floridablanca  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  with 
a  monument  to  Jos.  Momno,  Conde  de  Floridablanca  (1729-1808), 
the  minister  of  Charles  III.  The  Paseo  here  joins  the  other  main 
thoroughfares,  and  is  continued  by  the  Calle  del  Puente  to  the  hand- 
8on^9  Qtone  ^ridge^  wh^ch  crosses  the  Se^uTa  to  the  old  town. 
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The  large  snnny  square  to  the  N.  of  the  bridge  is  the  AbbnaIi 
or  Plaza  de  la  Con8Htuei6n  (PI.  0,  2),  enlivened  on  Wed,  and  Sat 
by  peasants  in  their  gay  costumes  engaged  in  marketing.  On*  iti 
E.  side  is  the  Paseo  de  la  Olorieta  (PI.  D,  2),  a  pleasant  promenade, 
affording  fine  views  of  the  imposing  S.  facades  of  the  Ccuaa  Can- 
tigtoriaUs  and  the  Palado  Episcopal.  On  the  N.  the  last  faces  the 
Pl^a  del  Cardinal  Belluga,  in  which  rises  also  the  cathedral. 

The  Catlied^ral  (Santa  Maria;  PI.  D,  2),  a  Gothic  building 
founded  by  BUhop  Penaranda  in  1858,  on  the  site  of  a  mosque, 
was  partly  modernized  in  1521.  The  effective  baroque  *Fa^ade 
(pp.  liv,  Ixx)  was  erected  in  the  18th  cent  by  Jaime  Bori.  The 
North  Tower  is  the  only  one  completed.  The  Portada  de  los  Apifatolea 
(S.)  is  late-Gothic;  the  Portada  de  las  L&grimas  (N.)  is  attributed 
to  Berruguete, 

Interior.  The  aisles  on  both  sides  are  flanked  by  series  of  ehapela, 
the  transept  is  short,  and  an  ambulatory  encircles  the  Capilla  Xayor.  The 
Coro\  projecting  into  the  nave,  has  stalls  of  the  iSth  bent.,  brought  hither 
from  another  church.  Above  the  trascoro  is  the  large  organ.  —  The 
GHAPBLa  posaess  many  features  of  interest.  In  the  41h  Cht^ti  of  the  right 
aisle  is  a  fine  relief  of  the  Nativity  (known  as  *The  Shepherds';  p.  Ix) 
by  an  unknown  master  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  Capitla  dei  Sa^rmrio 
is  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Vicente  Joanea  Madp  (1516).  In  the  Oc^iUa 
de  San  JoU  is  a  picture  of  St.  Luke  painting  the  Madonna,  a  fine  copy 
of  the  work  ascribed  to  Baphael  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  Capilla  del  Marquit  de  lo$  Vilet  is  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Franc.  Zarcillo.  The  CapiUa  del  Marquie  NoveHdee^  richly  decorated  in  the 
Gothic  style,  is  modern  except  its  lower  portion.  —  The  Cafii.i«a  Matob 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues  of  kings  and  saints.  A  casket  in  a 
Renaissance  niche  to  the  left  contains  the  heart  and  viscera  of  Aifonto 
ihe  Learned.  To  the  right  are  the  remains  of  8i.  FvlgenUue  and  81.  Florentina. 
The  Eigh  Altar  has  a  modern  gilded  retablo,  with  a  painting  of  Christ 
elevating  the  Host,  after  the  frequently  recurring  type  of  Macip.  —  The 
SACBisTf A  Matob,  with  its  beautiful  Renaissance  portal,  contains  some  fine 
wood-carvings  by  Berruguete  (p.  Iziii)  and  a  oustodia  by  P^re&  de  Mon* 
talbo  (1677). 

The  TowBB  (310  ft.  high)  of  the  cathedral  was  completed  by  Card. 
McUeo  de  Langa  (Matthia$  Lang,  a  German)  in  1521,  and  shows  the 
hands  of  various  architects:  Berrugueie^  Herrera,  MorUanis,  and 
Ventura  Rodriguez,  It  consists  of  seyeral  sections ,  diminishing  in 
size  as  they  ascend.  The  lowest  story  is  richly  decorated  in  the 
plateresque  style.    Comp.  p.  liv. 

Entering  by  the  door  adjoining  the  N.  transept,  we  ascend  at  first  by 
18  inclined  planes  and  then  by  44  tall  steps  to  the  clock,  whence 'an 
easy  spiral  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper  story  (fee  to  the  'Gampanero% 
20-25  c).  The  *View  embraces  the  town  and  the  valley  of  the  Segura 
and  that  of  the  Sangonera  up  to  Lorca  (p.  320);  to  the  S.,  the  MontaHa 
de  la  Fuensanta  (p.  817)}  to  the  E.,  the  cemetery  and  Mte.  Agudo  (p.  818). 
To  the  N.W.  is  the  Hieronymite  convent  (p.  817),  and  to  the  H.  the 
plateau  rises  gradually  to  the  mountains. 

Prom  the  cathedral  the  Callb  del  Peincipb  Alfonso  (PI.  D,  %  1), 
the  chief  business-street  oiF  Murcia  (no  wheeled  traffic),  containing 
many  interesting  balconied  houses  and  the  sumptuous  Casino,  leads 
to  the  N.  to  the  spacious  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  planted 
with  trees.  About  halfway  the  PLAXBnfA  (PI.  D,  0,  1,  2),  a  street 
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Sir  n&rrow  that  cania^es  are  excluded  from  it,  diveiges  to  the  left. 
In  flummer  it  Is  protected  against  the  sun  by  movable  awnings 
(toldoB),  The  celebrated  manias  of  Murcia  and  articles  of  gold  and 
silver  may  be  purchased  at  numerous  shops  in  this  street  —  To 
the  S.W.  the  Plateria  ends  at  the  PUua  dt  Monasot  (PI.  C,  2),  on 
the  E.  side  of  which  stands  the  old  church  of  Santa  CataHna,  con- 
taining some  fine  tombs.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  Contraate,  the  old 
assay-office  for  weights  and  measures,  now  containing  a  small  Musbo 
Paovi!iciAL,  with  pictures  by  Rlbera^  Orrentej  Bauano,  and  others. 
Several  other  churches  in  Murcia  may  be  mentioned.  Baa  Jnan 
(Pi.  E,  2)  contains  two  busts  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Franc,  ZarciUo, 
—  In  the  church  of  San  Nicol&B  (PI.  B,  2)  are  a  coloured  group 
of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Holy  Child  by  Mala  (side-chapel  of  the  N. 
transept)  and  a  coloured  statuette  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  dress  of  the 
Capuchins,  by  Alonso  Cano  (p.  Ixviii;  on  the  altar  of  the  left 
tranaept).  —  Baa  Miguel  (PI.  B,  1)  possesses  a  remarkable  re- 
tablo  by  F.  ZarciUo  (p,  Ixx).  —  The  Ermita  de  JesAs,  a  round 
edifice  beside  the  church  of  San  Andres,  contains  a  unique  series  of 
♦Posos,  or  processional  figures,  by  FrancUco  ZarciUo^  including  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  and  Christ 
on  ^  way  to  Golgotha  (comp.  p.  Ixix^  apply  to  the  majordomo). 

We  follow  the  river  to  the  W.  of  the  Arenal  (p.  316)  and  finally 
ascend  a  flight  of  five  stone  steps  to  the  Pas^o  del  ][aleo6n  (PI.  B, 
A,  B),  the  finest,  though  shadeless,  promenade  of  Murcia.  This, 
cpifunanding  a  fine  view,  runs  along  the  quay  or  river-embankment 
(^malecon'),  which  protects  various  groves  of  oranges  and  palms 
£rom  inundations. 

BzeuriioBf »  The  oonvenfc  of  Baa  Jerdnisno  (p.  815),  about  3  M.  to  the 
W...  contains  an  admirable  work  by  Fr.  ZarcUlOy  representing  St.  Jerome 
with  the  crucifix  and  skull.  —  The  convent  of  Fu$iuanta^  with  its  spring, 
is  situated  to  the  8.,  halfway  up  the  mountain  of  its  own  name.  It  may 
be  reached  by  carriage  in  */«  br.,  but  the  road  is  rather  rough.  —  A  drive 
to  the  Monte  Agndo  (p.  813)  affords  an  excellent  survey  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  huerta. 

From  Murcia  to  Eldie  and  Micanie^  see  B.  37. 


Continuation  of  thb  Railway  to  Cabtaobna.  The  train  runs 
to  the  E.,  followlQg  the  Alicante  line  as  far  as  (107  M.)  Alquer{aB 
(p.  313).  It  then  turns  towards  the  S.  and  ascends  to  a  deapoblado 
(p.  281).  Beyond  a  deep  cutting  (755  ft.  above  the  sea)  Hke^Sierra 
de  AUnenara  appears  on  the  right.  To  the  left  are  the  Mar  Menor, 
j^  salt  lagoon,  12  M.  long  and  26  M.  wide,  separated  from  the  sea 
-by  a-  flat  sandy  spit  and  containing  some  rocky  Islets.  On  the  Cabo 
de  Polos  is  a  lighthouse. 

119  M.  Riquelme.  Numerous  windmills  begin  to  appear.  —  The 
train  descends  to  (125  M.)  BaUicae.  130  M.  Paeheco.  We  cross  the 
rambla  of  the  il^u/tfn.  13372^.  Xa  Pafma.  Large  eucalyptus-trees 
are  passed.  On  the  right  is  San  Antonio  Abadf  a  suburb  of  Cartagena. 
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141  M.  Cartagena.  —  The  lUilway  Btotioii  (XitaeUn)  liea  to  the 
K.E.  of  the  town,  which  the  hotel-omnibuaea  (1  p.)  enter  by  the  Puerta 
de  San  3oa6, 

Hoteli.  Gkan  Hotbl  db  Fbangia  t  db  PAsis  (PI.  b),  at  the  corner 
of  the  Plasa  Santa  Gatalina  and  the  Calle  de  Osnna,  with  lift  and  baths, 
pens.  6-10  p.,  good  \  Oban  Hotel  Baxos  (PI.  a),  Plasa  de  San  SebaatUn, 
at  the  K.  end  of  the  Oalle  Mayor,  with  baths. 

Oaf^B  in  the  Calle  Mayor. 

TramwayB.  From  the  Puerto  de  Mureia:  to  the  B.  through  the  town 
to  Paerta  de  San  Jos^  and  past  the  railway  station  to  the  suburb  of  Sant% 
Lucia*,  to  the  IT.  through  Puerta  de  Madrid  and  thence  to  San  Antoiio 
Abad  (p.  317)  and  Los  Dolores,  or  to  Los  Molinos. 

Tost  Office  (Cmtso;  PI.  4),  Plaza  de  Valarino-Togores  10.  —  Telefraph 
OfAee  (PI.  8),  GaUe  de  Palaa  3. 

BaakB.   Banco  de  SepcMa,  Puerta  de  Mureia;  W.  Ehlere^  Plasa  del  Rey. 

BritlBh  Yice-OonBul,  John  C.  Graff  (also  Lloyd's  Agent),  Plasa  del 
Rey  7.  —  American  OoBsular  Agent,  Alexander  J.  Marie, 

BteamerB  ply  to  Akneria,  AHcante^  MareeiUee,  Oran,  ete. 

Cartagena ,  tlie  New  Carthage  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans, 
and  the  Karthjana  of  the  Arabs,  is  ft  strongly  fortified  town  of 
41,816  inhab.,  and  the  chief  naval  harbonr  of  Spain.  It  lies  on  the 
N.  bank  of  a  deeply  indented  bay  at  the  foot  the  Castillo  de  la  Coiir 
eepckSn  (p.  319),  a  hill  sprinkled  with  many  rains.  The  narrow 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  is  the  best  on  the  entire  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  protected  by  the  Castillo  de  las  Oaleras 
(650  ft. ;  W.)  and  the  Castillo  de  San  Juli&n  (920  ft. ;  E.),  two  forts 
crowning  precipitous  Tolcanlc  cliffs.  The  outer  part  of  the  hay  Is 
sheltered  on  the  S.E.  by  the  small  island  of  Eseomibrera,  the  ancient 
Scombraria  (^place  of  mackerel  fishing*).  Apart  from  its  historical 
reminiscences  and  its  beautiful  situation,  Cartagena  has  little  to 
offer  to  the  tourist.  —  The  climate  is  singularly  mild;  hut  the 
Mistral,  or  N.W.  wind,  is  often  troublesome  in  winter. 

The  situation  of  the  town ,  resembling  that  of  the  African  CSarthage 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  headquarters  of  a  naval  power,  testifies  to 
the  pertpicacity  of  ffatdrubdly  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Hamilcar 
Barcas,  in  founding  here  (B.C.  221),  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Iberian 
settlement,  the  *new'  royal  citadel  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  In  Spain. 
It  answers  exactly  to  the  description  of  Polybiua,  who  spent  some  time 
here  with  Scipio  the  Tounger  in  B.C.  151  and  has  given  a  graphic  account 
of  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  I\tbUue  Corn.  Bcipio  Africaeme  Uajor  in 
B.C.  209.  The  temple  of  iEsculapius-Eshmun  occupied  the  site  of  the 
(3astillo  de  San  Julian,  and  the  castle  of  the  Barcas  family  lay  on  the  hill 
of  Galeraa.  Under  the  Romans  Cartagena  still  passed  for  the  richeat  and 
largest  town  in  the  peninaula,  and  it  alternated  with  Tarraco  (p.  364)  as 
seat  of  the  governor  of  Hispania  Clterior.  Caesar,  or  more  probably 
Augustus,  raised  the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  (CeHMnia  Vietrix  JuUa). 
At  a  later  date  it  was  eclipsed  by  Tarraco,  but  it  remained  an  important 
seat  of  commerce  and  was  finally  one  of  the  last  supports  of  the  Romano- 
Byzantine  empire  in  Spain.  As  late  as  589  A.D.,  under  the  Emperor  Mauri- 
cius ,  its  fortifications  were  strengthened  against  the  attacks  of  African 
barbarians.  —  Under  the  Moors  Kartfijana  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  Ferdinand  II.  of  Castile  conquered  in  1243.  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, overran  it  once  more,  and  it  did  not  come  finally  into  Spanish  hands 
untU  the  time  of  Jaime  I.  of  Aragdn  (d.  1276).  It  waa  from  Cutagena  thst 
Card.  Xim^nez  sailed  in  1609  for  his  famous  attack  on  Oran.  The  town 
was  sacked  by  Admiral  Drake  in  1585.  In  1878  Cartagena  attracted  notice 
by  ita  communiat  rebellion  against  the  central  government. 
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The  Harbour  is  skirted  by  the  Muelle  de  Alfonto  Doeey  a  fine 
qaay,  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  MuraUa  del  Mot,  or  town-wall.  We 
approach  the  last  from  the  Plasa  Santa  Gatallna,  with  its  palms.  In 
this  square  is  the  Hotel  de  Francia  and  the  new  town-h!all  (under 
construction).  Passing  the  remains  of  the  Old'  Cathedral  (Iglesia 
Antigua ;  PI.  14),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  we  ascend 
to  the  Castillo  de  la  Concepei^  (230  ft. ;  PI.  7),  which  commands 
the  finest  Tlew  of  the  town  and  harbour.  .    . 

The  Plaza  de  Santa  Gatallna  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  by 
the  Gallb  Matob,  the  chief  business-street  of  the  town.  To  the 
left  stands  the  CcipitanCa  General.  To  the  E.,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Calle  del  Aire,  is  the  church  of  8anta  Mafia  de  Qraeia  (PI.  9),  con- 
taining an  altar-group  by  Francisco  Zarcillo  (p.  Ixx).  Farther  on 
lies  the  PloMa  de  la  Constitueidn  (PI.  A),  with  its  grounds. 

From  the  Puerta  de  San  Josi,  the  N.E.  gate  of  the  dty,  a  dusty 
road  leads  to  the  S.E.,  past  the  railway-station  and  the  CastiUo  de 
lo8  Moro8,  to  Santa  LueCa^  a  suburb  situated  below  the  Fort  San 
Julian  and  containing  lead-smelting  works.  — Outside  the  Puerta  de 
Madrid,  the  N.W.  town-gate,  is  an  Alameda  with  six  rows  of  elm- 
trees,  through  which  runs  the  tramway  to  San  Antonio  Abad  (p.  318). 

The  Arsenalj  a  creation  of  the  years  1874-76,  is  in  a  neglected 
state,  and  visible  only  with  a  certificate  from  the  trayeller's  con- 
sulate. There  is  practically  nothing  to  see. 

A  Stbak  Tbamvat  il^cmvia  a  Vapor;  fines  1  p.,  66  c),  starting  at  the 
Puerta  de  San  Joa^  (see  above),  runs  from  Cartagena  to  the  S.W.,  via  Aksm' 
breit  to  (6  M.)  ^  XIai6a  (formerly  named  Harraria)^  the  focus  of  one  of  the 
busiest  lead  and  rilver  mining  districts  in  Spain.  The  mines  were  known 
to  the  Oarthaginians  and  Romans.  Polybius  (p.  818)  visited  them  and  has 
left  a  description  of  their  working.  —  We  may  proceed  y'A  Descarffador 
and  Sttrecho  to  Lot  Bkmccs, 


39.  From  Murcia  to  Ouadiz  vift  Baza. 

140  M .  Railway  to  (124  H.)  Baza  in  10  hrs.  (fares  28  p.  10,  21  p.  10, 
13  p.  80  e.).  There  is  only  one  through- train  daily  ^  no  railway-restaurant 
on  the  way.  —  From  Baza  to  (16  H.)  Gnadix  Diligbhgb  in  6  hrs.  (uncom- 
fortable; fares  90,  90  p.),  starting  at  6  a.m.    Carriage  60  p.,  luggage  extra. 

Jftircta,  see  p.  316.  —  The  train  follows  the  Madrid  railway 
(B.  38)  to  (5  M.)  AleofUarilla  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.W.  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sangonera. 

14^2  M.  LSbrUla^  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  rav- 
ine. ^  191/2  M.  Alhama  de  Jfurcta,  a  town  of  8400  inhab.,  has 
warm  sulphur  springs  (102-108®  Fahr.),  which  rise  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle-hill.  —  To  the  right  lies  the  little  town  of  Aledoj  cele- 
brated for  its  wine.  In  the  11th  cent,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  vantage- 
points  of  the  Oastilians  in  their  struggles  with  the  Moors.  —  27V2M. 
Totana  (13,700  inhab.),  situated  amid  the  S.  spurs  of  the  Sierra 
de  Etpuna,  —  We  cross  the  Ramhla  del  Boor  and  pass  the  Cataa  de 
Guevara.   To  the  left  rises  the  /Sierra  de  Almenara  (2885  ft.). 
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41  M.  Lorca  (1150  ft.;  Fonda  del  Univerto;  Fonda  del  Comereio), 
the  EUocroea  of  the  Romans  and  the  L6rea  of  the  Moors,  is  a  town 
with  26,690  inbab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  tbQ 
Sierra  del  Cano  and  traversed  by  the  OuadaUml{n^  an  insigniflcant 
stream.  In  the  midst  of  the  closely-built  old  town  is  the  Moorish 
Coitle,  —y  The  centre  of  the  life  of  l^e  new  town  is  the  handsome 
Ptosa  Mayor  or  PUna  de  la  OoiwtituGitfn,  with  the  church  of  San 
Patricio  and  the  Ca8a  Consittorial,  The  church  of  Santa  Marfa 
Beal  de  las  Huertas  occupies  the  spot  where  the  Infante  Alonso  (*el 
Sabio')  pitched  his  camp  before  his  capture  of  the  town  (1234).  — 
The  charming  environs  of  the  town  are  notable  for  their  fine  trees. 
The  large  Pantano  de  PiMntes,  to  the  S.  of  Lorca,  was  constructed 
in  1775-85  and  restored  in  1886. 

To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  del  Cano.  Near  (48  M.)  Lambreras 
we  cross  the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Nogalte,  which  was,  in  the  15th 
cent.,  the  scene  of  the  bloody  struggles  with  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
described  by  Lope  de  Yega  in  his  drama  'El  Primer  Fajardo'. 

From  (51  M.)  Empalme  or  Almendricoa  a  branch-railway  runs  in 
11/4  hr.  to(19V2^0  Aguilas,  a  small  seaport  (Brit,  vice-consul, 
T.  H.  Naflei).  —  60  M.  Las  Norias.  -—  The  train  intersects  the  Sierra 
de  Enmedio,*  a  barren  and  thinly  peopled  dijstrict.  67  M.  HuSrcal- 
Otjera,  a  town  of  4800  inhab.,  is  the  first  place  in  Andalusia. 

The  train  now  threads  several  tunnels  and  enters  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Almantora^  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  lofty 
summits  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Filabres  (5820  ft).  —  74  M.  Zurgena; 
80  M.  Alman%ora ,  amid  olive  groves  j  83  M.  Camioria;  8972  M. 
FineS'Olala.  —  93  M.  Pvurchena,  with  a  ruined  castle,  is  the  capital 
Of  the  valley.  —  100  M.  Tijola.  Beyond  (IO41/2  M.)  5eron  the  train 
ascends  to  the  N.W.  toward^  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  Baza.  113  M. 
Hi)aJte.   We  descend  through  a  tunnel.    121  M.  Caniles. 

124  M.  Basa  {Fmda  Marequida;  Fonda  Qranadma^  unpretend- 
ing), an  ancient  Iberian  settlement,  the  Roman  Ba^ti  and  the  Moorish 
Basta,  was  captured  by  Isabella  of  Castile  in  1489  with  the  aid  of 
the  cannon  still  preserved  in  the  Alameda.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of 
a  MIL  Pop.  12,000.  The  collegiate  church  ot  San  M&ximo,  con- 
taining the  relics  of  this  saint,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Yisigothic 
cathedral  built  by  King  Reccared  and  of  the  Moorish  mosque.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  AUazaba^  a  Moorish  castle.  To  the  N.£. 
rises  the  Jamaican  (4715  ft),  an  isolated,'  bell-shaped  Jurassic  hill, 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  basin  of  Baza  and  Quadix. 

The  Road  to  Guadix  (diligence,  p.  319)  runs  to  the  S.W.  over 
the  long  Cuesta  de  la  Monja  and,  near  a  Moorish  watch-tower,  enters 
a  forest  of  pines  and  oaks.  At  the  Venta  del  Baul  it  descends 
several  difficult  slopes  and  it  then  enters  a  plain  furrowed  by  num;- 
erous  water-courses.  Beyond  the  Ventas  de  Fiunte  del  Alcamo  and 
Gor  we  reach  (16  M.)  Guadix  (p.  328). 
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Andalusia^ J  the  Bouthernmost  part  of  Spain,  is,  geologically,  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Even  in  the  tertiary  epoch  the  Iberian 
plateau  was  here  surrounded  by  the  sea,  until  the  bottom,  under 
the  influence  of  a  pressure  acting  from  S.  to  N.,  rose  in  long  parallel 
folds,  and  a  new  passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  At- 
lantic was  afforded  by  the  cleaving  of  the  present  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
scarcely  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  was  the  last  portion  to  emerge. 
The  littoral  mountain-system,  faced  by  a  pendant  range  on  the  N. 
African  coast,  stretches  mainly  from  E.  to  W.,  presenting  a  preci- 
pitous slope  towards  the  sea,  and  is  divided  into  several  chains  by 
transverse  fractures,  in  which  volcanic  activity  is  still  indicated  by 
frequent  earthquakes  (p.  367).  The  Sierra  Nevada  (*snow  moun- 
tains') attains  the  highest  elevation  in  Spain  (11,420  ft.).  The 
Serranid  de  Ronda,  the  W.  chain,  bends  towards  the  N.  AnddlueCd 
AUa,  intersected  by  the  above-mentioned  folds,  opens  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  while  Andaluda  Baja,  or  Lower  Andalusia,  com- 
prising the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir,  has  its  main  relations  with 
the  Atlantic.  The  Quadalquivir  (Arabic  Wdd-al-Kehir,  Hhe  great 
river'),  the  BaeUs  of  the  ancients,  and  the  largest  river  in  Spain  next 
to  the  Ebro,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  on  the  N.E.,  but  It 
receives  the  Ouadiana  Menor  and  its  other  chief  affluents  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  After  a  tumultuous  upper  course  it  reaches  the  plain 
beyond  Montoro  and  becomes  navigable  at  Oordova,  while  sea-going 
vessels  of  moderate  size  can  now  ascend  as  far  as  Seville.  The  dan- 
gerous Avenidas  (see  p.  280)  on  this  stream,  which  are  highest  when 
the  tide  is  rising  before  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  S.W.,  sometimes 
suddenly  raise  the  water  level  at  Seville  by  about  26  ft. 

This  region,  the  Tarahish  of  the  Bible  and  the  Tarteasus  of  classic 
days,  was  the  source  whence  was  derived  the  silver,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  the  gold,  that  formed  the  main-stay  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre ; 
and  its  Histoby  dates  f^om  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  Mediterranean  nations,  such  as  the  PhoBnicians,  GreekS) 
and  Carthaginians,  contented  themselves  with  visiting  the  harbours 
that  were  ensconced  in  the  amphitheatrical  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains fringing  the  S.E.  coast.  The  task  of  transporting  the  products 
of  the  interior  across  the  range  and  down  the  river  was  left  to  the 
aborigines.  In  this  way,  and  perhaps  before  the  foundation  of  Gades, 
arose  the  Phosnician  cities  of  Abdera  (Adral,  Sexi  (Almufttfcar,  near 
Motril),  Malaca  (Mdlaga),  8uel  (Fuengirola),  Calpe  (Gibraltar),  and 
other  smaller  settiements,  the  names  of  which  are  lost,  as  they  coined 
no  money  of  their  own.   Oadir  or  Oadea  (Cadiz),  which  became  pro- 


t  Andaluaia  embraces  the  provinces  of  Almeria  (8360  sq.  M. ;  pop. 
869,013),  Cddit  (2834  sq.  M.;  pop.  463,669),  Cdrchba  (6300  sq.  M.^  pop 
456,869),  Oranada  (4928  sq.  H.j  pop.  492,460),  ffutlva  (4260  sq.  H.;  pop. 
260,880),  Jain  (5200  sq.  H.  -,  pop.  474,490),  Mdlaga  (2835  sq.  M. ;  pop.  611,989), 
and  Sevaia  (6490  sq.  M.  %  pop.  665,256). 
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miuent  about  tlie  year  1100  B.C.,  lay  farther  to  the  W.  than  any  of 
these,  and  afterwards  was  dependent  upon  Carthage.  The  art  of  vxit- 
ing,  the  first  and  most  important  aid  to  commerce,  was  propagated 
from  Gades,  which  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Peninsula.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  established  them-^ 
selves  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  first  entered  Iberia  in  B.C.  480,  having 
boon  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  Gaditanians.  After  the  Funic 
Wars  came  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  who  ultimately  (27.A.D.) 
formed  the  whole  of  S.  Spain  into  the  Frovineia  BaeHea.  On  the 
bre^-up  of  the  Roman  empire  Andalusia  was  overrun  by  the  Van- 
dals, Suevl,  and  Visigoths.  Early  in  the  8th  cent  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers,  who  had  crossed  (711) 
the  strait  between  Africa  and  Europe  at  the  rooky  promontory  that 
to  this  day  commemorates  the  name  of  their  leader  (Gibraltar  s 
Jebel  Tarik  or  hill  of  Tarik).  They  called  their  new  conquest 
El  Andalus  (^western  land'}  —  a  name  that  they  afterwards  extended 
to  the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula  for  the  conquest  of  which  Andalusia 
served  as  base.  The  Moors  maintained  their  footing  In  Andalusia 
till  the  13th  cent.;  and  Granada  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Fer- 
dinand the  CathoUc  till  1492. 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  the  country  has  passed  are 
reflected  in  its  present  Inhabitants.  Half- European  and  half- 
African,  at  one  time  Christian  and  at  another  Pagan,  they  have 
absorbed  something  from  every  nation  that  ruled  over  them  and 
have  spoken  the  tongue  of  each  successive  conqueror.  To  this  day 
the  speech  of  the  Andalusian  contains  a  very  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  Arabic  words  than  that  of  the  Ctettlian.  Almost  every  word 
connected  with  the  soil,  with  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
with  irrigation  is  Arabic.  The  dances  and  music  of  the  people  are 
distinctly  Oriental. 

To  his  Oriental  relations  it  is  that  the  Andalusian  (Andaluz, 
Andaluza)  owes  his  exuberant  imagination.  No  greater  contrast  can 
be  imagined  than  that  between  the  dignified  and  proud  Castilian 
and  the  volatile  Andalusian,  who  accepts  fancy  for  fact,  sees  every- 
thing as  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  is  always  prone  to  indulge 
in  'fanfarronadas\  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  charming 
than  the  bearing  of  an  Andalusian  Maja,  who  is  admired  rather  for 
her  wit,  her  grace,  and  her  power  of  repartee  than  for  her  beauty. 
The  Sal  Andaluza  is  as  proverbial  as  the  Attic  salt  of  the  ancients. 
A  aalada,  or  'salted*  fair  one,  pleases  the  Andalusian  more  than  the 
most  ravishing  of  tongue-tied  beauties.  The  word  aalero  (salt-cellar) 
is  used  to  express  the  sum  of  feminine  charm,  as  revealed  in  witty 
conversation,  singing,  dancing,  etc. 

i  Salero !  viva  el  salero !  Salero,  long  lirt  the  salero  ! 

i  Salero !.  viva  la  sal !  Salero,  long  live  the  salt ! 

(^e  tiene  Usted  mas  salero  Tou  possess  more  salero 

Qne  el  salero  universal.  Than  the  salero  of  the  whole  world. 

21* 
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Another  'soloar*  advises  a  cold  beauty  to  betake  herself  to  the 
salt-works  and  proyide  herself  with  salt: 

Ta  tienea  ma  poca  8i\ 
Gorre,  bete  <  las  salfnas, 
Que  te  la  acaben  de  tchi. 

The  Andalnsian  is  the  bom  Oracioao  of  the  Spanish  drama,  the 
Leporello  and  Figaro  of  the  operatic  stage ;  In  his  graver  form  he 
appeiars  as  Torero  or  ConirdbcmdiBta.  The  little  town  oi  Chiclana 
is  the  home  of  the  most  renowned  bnU-flghters,  and  the  Serranfa 
de  Konda  is  the  recognized  haunt  of  the  smuggler.  Another  popular 
character  was  theBandolero  or  Seeueitrador,  the  Audalu^an  brigand, 
who  kidnapped  wealthy  citizens  in  order  to  hold  them  for  ransom. 
If  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  authorities  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Quardia  Civil  (p.  xxix),  the  fate  of  the  ^Unlucky  One'fdesdiehado) 
was  celebrated  in  a  ^leyenda  patri6tica\  For  the  hero  of  the  Spanish 
people  has  always  been  the  enemy  of  society. 

Andalusia  contains  the  largest  and  most  interesting  Buildings 
of  Spain,  such  as  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  SevSle,  the  Motque  of 
Cordova,  the  Alhambra,  the  Oiralda,  and  the  Aledxar  of  Seville.  All 
of  these,  except  the  first,  are  monuments  of  the  period  of  the  Moors, 
who,  aided  by  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land  and  the  lavish  favours 
of  a  southern  sky,  made  Andalusia  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  civil- 
ization. In  spite  of  all  that  is  fantastic  and  exaggerated,  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  forest  of  columns  in  the  Mosque  of  Cordova*  or  the 
view  from  the  Torre  de  Vela  at  the  Alhambra  must  always  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  impressionable  traveller. 

The  Natubal  Scbnb&t  is  no  less  attractive.  In  this  respect 
Andalusia  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  interior  of  Spain  as 
Sicily  does  to  the  Italian  mainland,  or  Provence  to  the  rest  of  S. 
France.  It  unites  within  a  comparatively  narrow  compass  all  that 
is  scattered  widely  over  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  E.  are 
vast  plateaux  and  steppes,  frozen  in  winter  and  parched  in  sum- 
mer; to  the  S.  rise  snow-clad  mountains;  on  the  S.W.  are  the  sand- 
dunes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Guadalquivir  rolls  down  to  the 
sea  through  a  profusion  of  olive-groves ;  the  Sierra  Morena  is  over- 
grown with  great  carpets  of  cistus ;  the  carefully  irrigated  vegas 
produce  cotton  and  sugar-cane  near  the  Mediterranean.  Those  who 
steam  along  the  S.  coast  survey  at  one  time,  between  Motril  and 
Adra,  all  the  zones  of  vegetation  firom  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Those  who  ascend  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Alpu- 
jarras  to  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  pass  in  a  few 
hours  from  the  orange  gardens  of  Lanjar6n,  across  rich  fields  of 
maize,  wheat,  and  rye,  through  forests  of  chestnuts  and  oaks,  and 
over  wide  tracts  of  brushwood,  to  the  so-called  'borreguiles*  (lamb- 
pastures)  ending  in  the  *ventis-queros'  of  eternal  snow.  —  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Picacho  de  la  Veleta  (p.  363)  is  one  of 
the  grandest  in  the  world.  Experiences  almost  worthy  to  rank  with 
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this  are  the  view  into  the  basin  of  Bonda  (p.  439)  and  the  aight  of 
the  Atlantic  Ooean  from  the  ramparts  of  Cadiz,  in  whose  harbour 
once  anchored  the  silver-fleets  of  America. 


40.  From  Madrid  to  Cordoira  (Semlle)  vift  Alc&zar 
and  Baeza. 

374  H.  Bailwat  in  iOsA-iSs/t  hrs.;  fares  63  p.  6,  41  p.  15,  36  p.  90  c.  (to 
S€»iUey  365  M.,  in  W/i-2i»/A  hrs.;  fares  68  p.  80,  62  p.  90,  32  p.  30  c).  Tl^e 
'train  de  laze'  (p.  128)  has  a  limited  number  of  carriages  (1st  cl.  only ;  with 
sapplement  of  lOVo).  —  The  trains  start  at  the  EitadAn  del  Mediodia  (p.  60). 
There  are  railway-restaurants  at  Aranjuez  and  Aledzar. 

From  Madrid  to  (92  M.)  Aledzar  de  San  Juan^  see  R,  3&.  —  The 
railway  traverses  La  ManehaBaja  (p.  307).  To  the  N.E.  the  Campo 
de  Ctiptana  (p.  308),  with  its  windmills,  long  remains  in  sight.  We 
cross  the  Marah6n  and  Quadiana  Alio,  two  small  brooks.  —  108  M. 
ArgamaHUa  de  Alba,  The  village  of  this  name  lies  about  6  M.  to 
the  S.E.  (diligence). 

Argamasilla  is  generally  accepted  as  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the 
*Ingeni080  Hidalgo  de  la  Hancha\  surnamed  Don  Quixote  ('greaves'), 
though  Cervantes  purposely  left  the  place  uncertain  4n  order  that  the 
people  of  La  Mancha  might  one  day  contend  about  his  hero  as  the  seven 
cities  of  Greece  contended  about  Homer'  (comp.  p.  307).  The  house  in 
which  Cervantes  is  believed  to  have  written  some  of  the  early  chapters 
of  his  novel  was  burned  down  in  1905.  The  Venta  de  Quetaday  some  miles 
to  the  right  on  the  highroad,  is  assigned  as  the  seene  of  the  knight*s  vigil. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original  of  Don  Quixote  was  Don  Bodrigo 
de  Pacheco,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  church  of  Argamasilla. 

122  M.  Xanzanares  (1980  ft. ;  Fonda  Baseunana ;  Fonda  Nueva 
de  Ptnturo),  a  town  of  11,200  inhab.,  on  the  Azuel,  occupies  the 
site  of  a  castle  erected  after  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  TolosaQp.  326). 
To  the  of  the  left  Plaza  lies  the  Campo  de  Montiel,  which  Don 
Quixote  traversed  in  search  of  adventures  (Part  I,  Book  i,  Chap.  2). 

Many  points  mentioned  in  ^Don  Quixote^  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  section 
of  the  railway  between  Argamasilla  and  Hanzanares.  Thus  the  Cctoe  of 
MorUeHnos  (II,  ii,  6)  lies  about  6  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  hamlet  of  Buidera, 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  ruined  cas^^e  of  Bocafria.  It  was  probably  a 
Boman  copper-mine.  The  small  Lakes  of  Ruidera  ^I,  ii,  5),  of  which  there 
are  about  a  doien,  lie  between  Buidera  and  Bocafria. 

FsoM  Manzakases  to  Ciudad  Bbal,  41  H.,  railway  in  3  hrs.  (fares 
7  p.  96,  6  p.  16,  3  p.  76  c).  —  The  line  descends  to  theW.  along  the  Azuel. 
To  the  8.  rises  the  Sierra  Morena;  to  the  K.  lies  the  plain  of  the  Quadiana, 
This  river  rises  in  the  lakes  of  Buidera  (see  above),  disappears  in  the 
plain  of  Yittaeentmoy  and  re-appears  above  ground  at  the  Ojos  del  Quadiana 
(2090  ft.).  It  was  to  this  underground  portion  of  the  Ouadiana  that  Buy 
Gonzalez  Clavijo  referred  when  he  boasted  to  Tamerlane  that  his  master, 
King  Henry,  had  a  bridge  so  large  that  100,(X)0  sheep  grazed  upon  it. 
Farther  to  the  N.  are  the  range  of  La  Calderina  (3960  fi),  and  the  Puerto 
Ldpithe^  mentioned  in  'Don  Quixote'.  The  soil  is  artificially  irrigated 
and  bears  many  vineyards  and  olives. 

18>/2  H.  Daimiel  is  a  town  of  11,800  inhab.,  with  the  Gothic  church 
of  Santa  Maria.  It  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Campo  de  CalcUrava,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Galatrava,   the  first  knightly  order  in 
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Spain,  founded  in  1158  to  fight  against  the  Moors.  The  order  was  suppressed 
by  the  'Catholic  Kings'  in  1495,  but  still  subsists  aa  a  titular  dignity. 

37  M.  Almagro,  a  town  of  8000  inhab.,  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
UUagro.  The  CaifU  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  is  now  a  barrack.  The 
lace  of  Almagro  rivals  that  of  Catalonia.  A  little  to  the  E.  are  the  BolaSios 
de  Calatrava^  with  an  old  castle.    To  the  S.W.  lie  the  BcMot  de  Fttentanta. 

This  part  of  the  Campo  de  Calatrava  contains  many  extinct  volcanoes, 
rising  from  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  plain,  such  as  the  Cabegot  del 
Palo,  del  R^y  de  la  PUOa^  and  <M  Hterro.  —  39  U.  iiigmUurra.  —  41  H. 
dudad  Realy  see  p.  463. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Aznel  and  runs  to  the  S.  to  — 

139i/2  M.  Yaldepefias  (2120  ft. ;  Fonda  Madrilena;  Fonda  de 
Espana),  a  town  with  20,610  inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
containing  many  large  bodegas.   The  church  has  a  late-Gothic  porch. 

Fbom  ValdbpeSas  to  Pdsbtollaho,  47  H.,  branch-railway  in  4V4  hrs. 
The  line  runs  to  the  W.,  down  the  valley  of  the  Jabaldn^  to  (11  M.)  El 
Moral,  (Xn/t  M.)  MotUanchueloe,  and  (20i^  M.)  Qrandtula  de  Calatrava, 
which  lies  near  the  ancient  town  of  Oretian.  The  railway  then  crosses  the 
Jabaldn,  near  an  old  Roman  bridge.  27  H.  La  Caltada  de  CaMirama  has 
two  old  castles  and  several  lace-factories.  —  30Vs  M.  Hem&n'MiiSioz;  45  M. 
Argamatillay  on  the  VaUordo,  another  lace-making  place.  —  47  H.  Puertol- 
lano,  see  p.  468. 

The  Cordova  railway  ascends  gradually  past  (148 V2  M.)  Santa 
Cru%  de  Mudda,  with  Its  yineyards,  and  (159  M.)  Almuradiel 
(2620  ft.),  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  Mafiani  MonUi  of  the  an- 
cients, where  it  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Gnadiana  and 
the  Guadalquivir.  We  then  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Marana 
and  beyond  (165  M.)  Venta  de  Cdrdenas,  usually  believed  to  be  the 
scene  of  Don  Quixote's  penance  among  the  mountains  (I.  ill.  11), 
pass,  by  means  of  eight  tunnels,  through  the  celebrated  *Fuerto  de 
Desjpenaperros  ('precipice  of  dogs*),  a  mountain-pass  between  Castile 
and  Andalusia.  Road,  railway,  and  river  run  side  by  side  between 
the  lofty  walls  of  slate.  The  finest  part  is  beyond  the  fourth  tunnel, 
and  the  retrospect  on  emerging  from  the  fifth  tunnel  Is  very  striking. 
To  the  S.  we  obtain  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  — 
174  M.  Santa  EUna  is  the  first  station  in  Andalusia. 

The  village  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.W.,  near  La»  Navae  de  Toloea^  the  scene 
of  the  momentous  battle  of  July  16th,  1212,  in  which  the  Christian  army, 
consisting  of  Spanish  and  foreign  crusaders,  routed  the  Almohades  under 
Mohammed  en-Nasir.  —  About  1780  Santa  Elena  and  several  other  vil- 
lages on  the  high-road  were  colonized,  under  Charles  III.,  by  Cotint 
Olavldes  with  immigrants  mainly  from  S.  Germany,  with  a  view  to  amelior- 
ating the  lawless  character  of  the  district. 

]  Beyond  Santa  Elena  the  train  threads  two  tunnels  and  descends 
the  valley  of  the  Quarnza$.  —  184  M.  Vilchee  (1540  ft.)  lies  pictur- 
esquely between  two  hills.  We  cross  the  Guarrizas.  —  190  M. 
Vadollano. 

.  From  VadoUano  "a  Branch  Railway  (SVa  M.,  in  */«  hr.)  runs  to  Linarea 
(Botel  Cervante*^  clean ^  Fonda  de  Parie;  Brit,  vice-consul),  a  town  of  27,000 
iahab.,  situated  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caetulo.  The  latter,  the  same 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Caelona^wes  the  most  important 
of  the  old  Iberian  settlements  in  this  famous  mining  district  (now  called 
Setlanet)  on  the  upper  Guadalquivir,  which  is  the  reputed  site  of  the 
fabulous  'Silver  Mountain*.  The  mines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
La  Fortillay  Lot  Quinientot^   El  Fozo  Ancho,  and  Lot  Alamilloe,  are  mainly 
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ororked  by  Bnglisli  compftnieB.  In  the  Cerro  de  Vol  dt  /n^cmo,  6  H.  to 
the  "S.  of  Linares,  are  some  ancient  mines  known  aa  Lot  Pozos  de  Anibai, 
^  A  branch -railway  (ISVz  M.,  in  */<  ^'0  '^^^  ^^^^  Linarea  to  EtpMif 
(see  below),  passing  BaUin^  a  town  of  7500  inhab.,  noted  for  the  capit- 
nlation  of  a  French  force  of  17,000  men  under  General  Dnpont  de  TEtang 
to  the  Spaniards  under  Oastanos,  on  July  22nd,  1806. 

196  M.  Baeza-Empalme.  This  station  is  8V9  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town  of  Baeza,  which  lies  on  the  line  diyerging  hence  for 
Moreda-Granada  and  Almerfa  (see  p.  328). 

The  railway,  turning  to  the  S.W.,  now  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Qxiodalimar^  which,  beyond  (204  M.)  Jabalqymto^  joins  the  Qwidal- 
quivir,  —  208  M.  Mtnjibar;  the  town  (815  ft.),  which  has  another 
station  on  the  railway  to  Ja^n  (p.  363),  lies  about  2  M.  off,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Gnadalquiyir.  Menjlbar  is  the  ancient  Ossigi^  on  the 
boirder  between  'hither*  and  ^farther'  Spain.  —  Oar  railway  crosses 
the  Guadalqaiyir  by  a  bridge  640  ft.  long. 

211  M.  EspeUy,  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Jain  (R.  43)  \ 
the  village  lies  on  the  Guadalquivir,  272  M.  to  the  N. 

Our  line  keeps  to  the  S.  of  the  Guadalquivir.  —  217  M.  ViUanueva 
de  Ifi  Remay  with  a  fortress-like  church. 

226  M.  Andilkjar  (Fonda  del  Comerdo;  Fonda  Espanol),  with 
16,000  inhab.,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  not  far  from 
the  Isturgi  (los  ViUarea)  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  It  is  famous  for  its 
pottery,  and  the  lUea^azaa  oijarras,  the  water-coolers  used  throughout 
Spain,  are  made  here.  —  The  railway  skirts  the  winding  Guadal- 
qnivir,  threading  tunnels  and  crossing  the  small  Salado  dt  Arjona, 
—  Between  Afjona  and  (229  M.)  AfjoniUa  lay  the  Vrgavo  of  the 
Iberians,  in  Boman  times  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on 
the  road  running  to  the  S.  of  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir)  from  Gastulo 
to  Cordova.  —  232 M.  MarmolejOy  with  a  frequented  mineral  spring; 
241  M.  Villa  del  Bfo,  with  a  Moorish  Alc&zar  converted  into  a  church. 

247  M.  Afontoro,  the  ancient  £^oro,  an  important  Moorish  fortress 
and  now  a  town  with  14,000  inhab.,  has  a  line  bridge  over  the 
Guadalquivir  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  — 
Tunnel.  —  253  M.  Pedro  Abad.  About  5  M.  to  the  S.£.  lies  the 
town  of  Bujalaneey  with  a  dilapidated  Moorish  castle  with  seven 
towers,  built  by  'Abderrahman  lU.  in  935.  —  256  M.  El  CarpiOj 
with  a  Moorish  tower  of  1325,  stands  on  the  border  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Andalusia.  —  Beyond  (258  M.)  Villafranea  de  CMoba 
the  train  crosses  the  Guadalquivir.  To  the  right  the  high-road 
crosses  the  river  by  the  Fuente  de  Atcolea^  a  bridge  noted  for  the 
defeat  of  General  Pavfa  by  Marshal  Serrano  in  1868,  which  brought 
the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella  to  an  end. 

267  M.  Las  Ventas  de  Alcolea,  The  road  here  crosses  another 
fine  bridge,  with  twenty  arches.  To  theW.,  in.  the  distance,  is  seen 
Almod6var  (p.  388)-,  to  the  right,  above  us,  are  the  Ermltas  (p.  377). 

274M.  Cordoya,  see  p.  368.  Passengers  for  M&laga  or  Algeciras 
change  carriages  here  (see  p.  378).  —  To  Seville,  see  p.  388. 
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41.  From  Baeza  (Madrid)  to  Almeria  and  Granada. 


Bazlwat  (Sur-EspaSa)  to  (150  H.)  Almeria  in  8-14  hrs.  (fares  29  p.  5, 
22  p.  70,  13  p.  96  c);  to  (109  M.)  Granada  in  6»/4  hrs.  (farei  22  p.  90, 17  p.  80, 
10  p.  90  c.)-  The  (}ranada  line  diverges  from  the  Almeria  line  at  (73  M .) 
M oreda  (see  below).  —  A  'train  de  luxe*  (Snr-Ezpreso)  runs  once  a  week 
between  Madrid  and  (346  H.)  Granada  in  13  hrs.  (Ist  cl.  only,  with  sup- 
plement of  60  Vq;  about  100  p.  in  all). 

Baeza- Bmpalme,  seep.  327.  Carriages  are  changed  bere.  — 
The  railway  crosses  the  Ouadalimar  and  trayerses  an  nndnlating 
district,  with  small  towns  usually  at  some  distance  from  their  stations. 
6  M.  Torrebloicoptdro.  —  12  M.  Baeta-Begijar,  Baesa  (Fonda  de 
Espafia)^  the  ancient  Vivatia,  is  a  town  of  14,000  inhab.,  situated 
41/2  M.  to  the  N.  The  seat  of  a  bishop  under  the  Goths,  it  rose  to 
great  prosperity  in  the  Moorish  period,  and  was  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile.  It  contains  a  Cathedral 
(restored  in  the  16th  cent.)  and  other  noteworthy  churches,  a  hand- 
some Town  Hall  (La  Cdrcel^  p.  liii),  a  former  University  (1633),  the 
late-Gothic  Palace  of  the  Benavente  (p.  Iv),  and  a  ruined  Franciscan 
monastery.  Vheda^  a  town  5  M.  to  the  E. ,  which  has  preserved  its  an- 
cient Iberian  name,  also  has  some  ancient  churches  (pp.  liii,lxl],lxxiii). 

We  now  cross  the  Guadalquivir,  descending  ftom  the  Sierra  de 
Cazorla  on  the  E.,  and  ascend  its  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the 
JandulUla,  the  valley  of  which  the  railway  next  enters.  —  I71/2M. 
Qarciet'Jimena;  241/2  M.  J6dar;  27Va  M.  Los  Propios;  831/2  M. 
Quesada.  The  line  crosses  the  Rfo  8alc^  by  a  bridge  360  ft.  above 
the  water.  —  381/2^^-  Larva;  46  M.  Huesa-AlieHn;  531/2  M.  Cahra 
del  Santo  Cristo,  —  6672  M.  Butlma  lies  in  a  fertile  region,  near  the 
SantuariodelatSientesanta,  We  cross  the  Quadahortunck,  QV/2M,  Alw 
medilla ;  66  M.  Pedro  Martinez,  View  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  right. 

73  M.  Moreda  (Rail,  Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the  line  to 
OrarMda,  see  p.  329. 

The  ALMBBfA  Railwat  crosses  the  Huilago  at  (77  M.)  HuHago 
and  the  Fmrdes,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadiana  Menor  (p.  322),  beyond 
(84  M.)  Fonelas,  and  then  ascends  the  broad  valley  of  the  cfuadix,  — 
06I/2  M.  BencMa  de  Ouadix,  Fertile  country. 

89  M.  Guadix  (Fonda  de  la  SeviUana;  Fonda  de  loa  Naranjos), 
the  W&di'Ash  fwater  of  life')  of  the  Moors,  lies  41/2M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  ancient  Iberian  town  of  Acei  (now  Ouadic  el  Viejo),  which 
was  an  important  Roman  colony  and  the  see  of  aYisigothic  bishop. 
The  present  town  (12,600  inhab.)  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
dominated  by  the  Moorish  Alcasaba,  The  Cathedral,  a  structure  of 
the  18th  cent.,  stands  on  the  substructures  of  an  old  mosque.  The 
Barrio  de  Santiago  is  interesting  for  its  cave-dwellings  inhabited 
by  gipsies.  —  Diligence  to  Baza^  see  p.  320. 

The  railway  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Guadix.  To  the  left  is 
AUudia  de  Chutdix.  ~  96  M.  La  Calahorra,  a  little  town,  with  1600 
inhabitants.  The  castle,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  was 
built  in  1500  for  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  by  Miehele  Carlone  of  Genoa. 
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The  masslYe  square  ediAce,  with  its  four  round  corner-towers,  is 
decorated  within  in  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  style  (p.  Hi). 

The  line  now  quits  the  valley  of  the  Guadiz  and  ascends  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  towards  the  W.,  crossing  several 
ramhlas.  The  highest  point  is  attained  beyond  (101  M.)  HuSneja, 
108  M.  Finana  (2390  ft.)  is  situated  in  a  valley  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Sierra  de  Bdza  and  watered  by  the  E€o  AlmerCa.  HI  M. 
Abla;  117  M.  Dona  Maria;  122  M.  Nacimiento.  The  Rio  Almerfa 
here  enters  a  gorge  to  the  S.,  while  the  railway  skirts  the  S.  slope 
of  the  /Sierra  de  los  Fila^res,  in  view  of  several  waterfalls.  —  125  M. 
Gergal(AO00  inhab.)i8  prettily  situated  to  theW.  of  the  line.  131  Va  M. 
Fuente  Santa;  138  M.  Santa  Fe  y  Alhama.  At  (140  M.)  O&dor  the 
railway  reaches  the  river  again  and  enters  a  fertile  vega.  143  M. 
Bendhadux,  —  146^2  ^>  Huircal  de  AJmerta,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Iberian  seaport  of  IJrci^  afterwards  used  by  the  Romans. 

150  M.  Alxneria.  —  Hotels.  Hdr.  de  Pabis,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. 
DX  LoNDRBs^  Hot.  dk  la  Pkbla;  Fonda  dbl  Gombrcxo.  —  British  Vice- 
Gonsul,  John  Muriton;  American  Consular  Agent,  A.  E.  Carleton.  Lloyd's 
Agents,  Jo»i  O.  Canet  A  Som^  Calle  de  Gerona  8. 

Steamers  to  Malaga  and  to  Cartagena  and  Alicante^  etc.,  thrice  weekly; 
to  Oran  once  weekly  (not  recommended). 

Almertay  a  town  with  41,000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  magnificently  situated  on  the  large  Qolfo 
de  Almerid,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Sierra  de  Enix  (W.),  the 
Sierra  AViamilla  (4735  ft. ;  N.E.),  and  the  Sierra  del  Cqbo  de  Oata 
(1680  ft. ;  S.E.).  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  give  the  town  quite  an 
oriental  appearance.  The  Vega  of  Almerfa  is  clad  in  luxuriant  sub- 
tropical vegetation.  Almerfa  is  celebrated  for  its  grapes,  which  are 
packed  in  sawdust  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe  (2,500,000 
cases  of  50  lbs.  each  annually).  Among  the  other  exports  are  al- 
monds, oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  dates,  esparto  fibre,  and  iron  ore. 

Almerfa  was  so  important  under  tlie  Moors,  that  it  could  boast :  ^cuando 
Almerfa  era  Almerfa,  Granada  era  su  alquerfa''  (farm).  It  passed  finally 
into  Christian  keeping  in  1489  (comp.  p.  334).  Its  trade  has  recently  begun 
to  improve. 

The  harbour,  177  acres  in  area,  to  which  an  avenue  of  palms 
fPaseo  del  MaUc6n)  leads,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Spain.  The  Gothic 
Cathedral^  built  in  1524,  looks  like  a  fortress,  with  its  four  massive 
corner-towers,  its  tower-like  apse,  and  its  embattled  walls.  The 
church  of  San  Pedro  occupies  the  site  of  a  mosque.  —  On  the  hills 
dominating  the  town  on  the  W.  rise  the  decayed  Castillo  de  San 
Qri9t6hal  and  the  old  Moorish  Aleaxdba,  with  the  massive  Torredn 
de  Homenaje  and  two  other  towers.  In  the  ravine  farther  to  the  W. 
are  numerous  cave-dwellings  and  large  quarries  (fossils). 


The  Railway  fkom  Mosbda  (p.  328)  to  Granada  passes  (78  M.) 
Bogarre  and  (82  M.)  Pttior,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  CuMUas, 
To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  Harana,  89  M.  Iznalloz ;  95 V2  M.  Dei- 
fonUt;  1051/2  M.  Albolote.  —  109  M.  Granada. 


/ 
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42.  Granada  and  the  Alhambra. 


The  Bailway  Station  (Estaeidn  del  Fmroearril;  PI.  B,  Q  lies  about 
l^/a  H .  from  the  hotelf  in  the  Paerta  Real  and  2  M.  from  those  near  the 
Alhambra.  The  distribution  of  the  luggage  generally  takes  some  time, 
and  the  hotel-porter  may  be  left  to  look  after  it.  The  HoUl  Omnibuses 
(Ip. ;  to  the  hotels  near  the  Alhambra  2  p.)  drive  off  without  waiting 
for  it.  The  Ommibus  General  (50  c.  for  each  traveller  or  piece  of  luggage) 
plies  to  the  Despaeho  Central  (p.  ziz),  in  the  Paerta  Real,  opposite  the 
Hot.  Victoria. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xziv).  a.  Near  (As  Alhambra^  in  the  Alhambra  Park, 
finely  situated  about  1  H.  above  the  town:  Hotbx.  Washinqtom  Ixvino 
(PI.  b;  F,  2),  with  steam-heating,  and  Hot.  Roma  (formerly  Siete  Suelos^ 
PI.  a;  F,  2),  belonging  to  the  same  owner  (Em.  Ortiz)  and  frequented  by 
British  and  American  travellers;  these  hotels  claim  to  be  of  the  first  class 
and  charge  accordingly.  *Pkn8.  Miss  Laibd,  Carmen  de  Santa  Rita,  13  R., 
with  garden,  also  with  a  British  and  American  clientele,  French  and 
German  spoken,  from  8VsP*i  in  the  season  10  12  p.;  Psns.  Villa  Garmova 
(French  and  English  spoken),  from  7 p.,  recommended;  Pbhs.  Alhahbka, 
from  8  p.,  plain.  —  b.  In  the  Town  (nearly  IVs  H.  from  the  Alhambra) : 
•Hot.  Alamsda(P1.  c;  F,  6),  near  the  shady  Garrera  de  Genii,  with  view 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  pens,  from  8-10  p.;  Hot.  Viotobia  (F1.  d;  K,  5),  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Puerta  Real,  quite  Spanish,  but  well  kept,  patronised 
by  commercial  travellers  and  passing  tourists,  pens,  from  7>/s  p. ;  Nobvo 
Obibnts,  Plaza  del  Garmen  8,  very  fair;  Hot.  db  PabIs,  Gran  Vfa  de  Goldn, 
quite  Spanish,  but  well  spoken  of,  pens.  5-6  p.;  Fonda  Vavxo,  Calie 
Hartinee  Campos,  also  well  spoken  of. 

Oafes  (comp.  p.  xxvU).  Moat  of  the  caf^s  are  somewhat  shabby  ;  the  best 
are :  Cafi  Col&n^  Calle  Reyes  Catdlicos  (PI.  E,  4) ;  Cafi  Imperial^  Garrera 
de  Genii  (P).  F,  5).  —  Spanish  beer  at  the  Osrveceria  de  Francisco  Martinet^ 
Calle  General  Lachambre  7-9.  —  Confeetionera  (Pastelerias).  Los  Alpes^ 
Plaza  del  Ayuntamiento ;  Ldpes  Hermaaos^  Calle  del  Poeta  Zorrilla.  — 
The  genuine  Granada  Winb  is  the  nut-brown  Vino  Seeo.  The  best  grapes 
are  the  Santa  Paula,  a  large  blue  variety  from  the  Torres  Bermejas 
(p.  848)  and  elsewhere. 

Slectrio  Tramways.  The  chief  starting-points  are  the  Plaza  Nueva, 
now  officially  called  Plaza  Rodrfguez  Bolibar  (PI.  E,  4),  and  the  Puerti 
Real  (PI.  B,  5).  1.  Ftata  Nueva-Coeheres  (red  disc):  Reyes  Catdlicos  (PI. 
E,  4,  5) -Puerta  Real  (PI.  E,  5) -Martinez  Campos-University  (PI.  D,  5) -San 
Juan  de  Dios-Rail.  Station  (PI.  B,  6).  —  2.  Plaza  Jfueva- Cervantes  (yellow 
disc):  as  in  No.  1  to  the  Puerta  Real,  then  towards  the  S.  visl  the  Alameda 
to  the  Paseo  de  la  Bomba  (PI.  G,  H,  4).  —  3.  Puerta  Real-Vistillas  (green 
disc) :  as  in  No.  1  to  the  Plaza  Nueva,  then  to  the  S.  to  Puerta  de  los  Mol- 
inos  (PI.  G,  3).  —  4.  Puerta  Real-Fdbriea  del  Gas  (white  disc;  PI.  E,  F,  G, 5, 6). 

Oabs  stand  in  the  Puerta  Real  and  the  Plaza  Nueva.  Fare  within  the 
town,  per  drive  1,  per  hr.  2  p. ;  with  two  horses,  2Vs  and  3  p.  In  each 
case  the  fare  to  the  Alhambra,  to  the  Albaicfn  (p.  341),  or  to  the  Sacre 
Monte  (p.  341)  is  5  p.  extra  (bargain  necessarv).  — Two-horse  carr.  may  be 
had  at  the  Despaeho  Central  (p.  zix)  and  the  Alhambra  hotels  0  p.  per  hr.). 

Bathe  (BalHos)  at  .the  Ledn  BspeMol,  CaUe  del  Poeta  ZorriUa.  Gold 
Baths  in  the  Paseo  del  Saldn,  near  the  Puerta  del  Pescado  (21/3  p. ;  in 
summer  only). 

Bookseller.  Ventura  Traversety  Calle  del  Poeta  Zorrilla  62.  —  Pheto- 
grapha*  B.  Qars&ny  Calle  Gomeres  36  and  near  the  Alhambra;  Agola^  CaUe 
Gomeres  14.  Plaater  copies  of  the  ornamentation  in  the  Alhambra  sold 
by  D.  F.  Castro,  Calle  Gomeres  80. 

Post  Office  iCorreo;  PI.  E,  4;  open  10-12  and  2-7)  ft  Telegraph  Office, 
Calle  de  los  Reyes  Catdlicos.  Poste  restante  letters  are  distributed  1  br. 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mail-trains.  —  Diligenoe  Offices  (for  Jain,  p.  963, 
and  Motril,  p.  345),  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Puerta  Real. 

Theatres.  Teairo  Principal  (PI.  F,  5),  Plaza  de  la  Mariana ;  Teatro  de 
Isabel  la  Catdlica  (PI.  F,  4),  Plaza  de  los  Campos.  —  BnU  Biag  {Pkuia 
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d«  Tmrot;  PI.  B,  G,  4),  to  the  K.W.  of  the  Paseo  del  Trianfoj  oorridas  in 
spring  and  0ammer  onlf. 

Promenades.  The  Camra  del  Genii  (p.  344)  is  the  fashionable  winter 
promenade  (3-5  p.  m.):  the  Paseo  del  Saldn  (p.  345)  and  Paseo  de  la  Bomba 
(p.  345)  are  frequented  in  snn^er,  6-7  p.  m.  A  band  plays  on  Thurs.  and 
Sunday. 

FestiTals  (not  particularly  interesting).  On  /on.  2nd^  the  annirersary 
of  the  capture  of  Qranada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  solemn  procession 
makes  its  way,  about  10  a.  m.,  to  the  Gapilla  Real  (p.  338)  of  the  cathedral 
and  to  the  Xew  City  Hall,  in  the  afternoon  the  fountains  of  the  Al- 
hambra  play  (corren).  —  La  Fiesta  del  Corpus  OrUti  is  celebrated  in  the 
BibaiTambla.  ^  The  Feria  de  San  Miguel  (Sept.  29th)  assembles  the  (grenadines 
and  the  ^Montesinos^  (from  the  mountains  to  the  E.)  at  the  Ermifa  de  San 
Miguel  (p.  341).  —  The  annual  Feria  or  /brir  takes  place  on  June  &-7th  in 
the  Paseo  del  Violdn  (p.  845). 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Chae.  E.  S.  Davenhill^  Buena  Vista  de  los  H^rtires. 
Hours  of  ▲dmission  to  the  Chief  Sights :  — 
AJhambra  (p.  346),  daily,  8-12  and  1.80-5,  in  summer  till  7  p.m.,  gratis. 
Visitors  are  accompanied  throughout  by  the  attendants.    Artists  and 
students  receive  tickets  ^para  estudiar'  on  application  at  the  office  of 
M.  Gontreras  (p.  349),  the  conservator,  between  1  and  2  p.m. 
Qeneralife  (p.  461),  best  visited  in  the  morning  on  account  of  the  sun. 
Tickets  (papeletas)  are  issued  free  in  the  Casa  de  los  Tiros  (p.  344) 
on  week-days  (9-11  a.m.). 
Cathedral  (p.  335),  open  all  day,  except  between  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. ;  the 
Capilla  Real  (p.  S3S)  either  before  High   Mass   (9  a.m.   in  summer, 
10  a.m.   in  winter)  or  between  2.30  and  4  p.m.  (summer  3-5  p.m.). 
Museo  Provincial^  temporarily  at  Calle  de  los  Arandas  11  (PI.  D,  4, 5),  open 
daily  12-4,  June-Aug.  8-12.    It  consists  of  a  Mvseo  Argueoldgico^  with 
prehistoric,  Roman,  and  Moorish  antiquities  (in  the  Roman  collection 
are  objects  from  Illiberis,  p.  366),  and  a  Muteo  de  Bellcu  Artes^  with 
paintings  by  Ribera,  Zurbarlin,  At.  Gano,  and  Juan  S&nchez  Gotin 
(pupil  of  Bias  del  Prado,  d.  at  Granada  in  1627),   and  some  modern 
pictures  incl.  works  by  M.  G6mez  Moreno. 
Most  of  the  smaller  churches  are  closed  as  early  as  8.80  or  9  a.m. ; 
in  this  case  application  may  be  made  to  the  sacristan  (fee).    For  the  other 
sights  8-12  and  2-6  will  be  found  the  surest  hours  ^  about  midday  a  larger 
gratuity  is  expected. 

Guides,  superfluous  for  those  not  pressed  for  time,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  Almost  all  of  them  speak  English  or  French. 
Strangers  should  not  enter  the  Albaicin  (p.  341),  especially  towards  evening, 
except  in  large  parties.  As  to  gratuities,  see  p.  xxviii.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Granada  is  *a  hungry  town\ 

Ohief  Attractions  (two  days).  Alameda  (p.  345)  and  Paseo  del  Saldn 
(p.  845) )  Bibarrambla  (p.  385);  Cathedral  (p.  335);  Plata  de  Bodriguez  Bolibar 
(Plaza  Nueva;  p.  339);  Alhambraiv-  346)  and  Generali/e  (p.  461);  view  ttom 
San  Nicolds  (p.  341);  San  Miguel  Cp.  341;  view);  the  Cartt^ja  (p.  342), 
which  is  most  conveniently  visited  by  carriage. 

Granada  (2195  ft.),  a  city  of  69,000  Inhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
famous  Moorish  kingdom  and  of  the  present  province  of  the  same 
name ,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  university ,  is  very  pic- 
turesqnely  situated  at  the  base  of  two  mountain-spurs  (ca.  500  ft. 
high),  which  ascend  gradually  from  W.  to  E.  towards  the  Cerro  del 
8ol  and  falls  off  precipitously  towards  the  Vega,  The  northernmost 
of  these  long-stretched  hills  is  the  Albaic€n  (Arab.  Rahad  d-hay- 
y6xtn ,  'quarter  of  the  falconers*),  the  oldest  part  of  Granada  and 
once  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Moorish  aristocracy ;  it  now  forms  a 
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town  by  itself,  mainly  occupied  by  gipsies.  Tbe  Albaicfn  is  separ- 
ated from  the  Alhambra  HiU  to  the  S.  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Darro  (the  Roman  Salon,  and  Moorish  Hadarro\  a  stream  generally 
drained  of  all  its  water  for  irrigation-purposes  before  reaching  Gra- 
nada. The  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  the  acropolis  of  Granada,  is  itself 
subdivided  into  two  parallel  ridges  by  the  gorge  called  Auabica  by 
the  Moors  and  containing  the  Alameda  de  la  Alhambra  (PI.  E,  F, 
%  3).  The  hill  to  the  N.  of  this  gorge  is  the  Monte  de  la  Aasdbiea, 
or  Alhambra  hill  proper,  while  to  the  S.  is  the  somewhat  tower 
Monte  Mauror^  guarded  by  the  Torres  Bermejas  (comp.  p.  ^348).  On 
reaching  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra  the  Darro  changes  its  course  from 
W.  to  S.  and  unites  with  the  much  larger  Qenil,  the  8ingil%8  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Shentl  or  ShindthU  of  the  Moors,  'a  true  Alpine 
torrent,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  hence  usually 
more  copious  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Both  the  Albaicfn  and  the  Alhambra  hills  were  occupied  by 
Iberian  and  Roman  settlements,  that  on  the  Albaicfn  probably 
already  named  Gamata,  while  the  insignificant  Roman  village  on 
the  Alhambra  hill  is  called  Nativola  in  a  Yisigothio  inscription 
(p.  369).  Soon  after  711  the  Moors  erected  aH-Kataha  al-kadlma 
(*the  old  citadel')  on  the  site  of  Garnata  and  then  extended  it  by 
the  Torres  Bermejai  and  al-Kasaba  alr-jedida  (*the  new  citadel*) 
on  the  Alhambra  hill. 

The  fall  of  the  various  smaller  Moorish  states  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  brought  multitudes  of  new  inhabitants  to  Granada ,  the 
natural  mountain-fastness  of  S.  Spain,  who  settled  on  the  slopes 
of  both  hills.  In  this  way  arose  the  suburbs  of  Churraj  on  the  N.W. 
slope  of  the  Alcazaba;  the  Mauror,  the  district  of  the  water-carriers, 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Monte  Mauror ;  and  Antequeruela  (*little  Ante- 
quera'),  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  same  hill,  so  named  because  occupied 
by  refugees  from  Antequera  (p.  367).  The  last  quarters  of  the  city 
to  be  settled  were  those  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  and  W.,  which  grad- 
ually came  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  all.  At  Its  conquest  in 
1491  (p.  334)  Granada  is  said  to  have  contained  half-a-million  in- 
habitants. Under  Spanish  rule  it  soon  began  to  decline.  The  decrees 
of  the  ^Catholic  Kings^  depopulated  it  rapidly,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Inquisition  were  nowhere  more  violent. 

It  is  with  more  or  less  justice  that  the  modern  Granada  has 
been  described  as  a  living  ruin\  Dirt  and  decay  reign  in  its  older 
portions^  and  new  buildings  were  unheard  of  until  the  last  few 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  subsists  by  begging 
alone.  The  opening  of  several  large  beetroot-sugax  manufactories 
and  the  improvement  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
have  practically  left  the  city  unbeneflted.  When  all  is  said, 
however,  Granada  still  remains  as  the  culminating  point  of  a 
journey  in  Spain,  not  only  for  its  magnificent  views  of  the  great 
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snow-olad  mountain'range  to  the  S.£.  but  also  for  the  glimpse  it 
affords  of  the  past,  the  lemains  it  has  to  present  of  a  strange  and 
exotic  culture  and  art. 

History.  On  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  in  lOSl  (see  p.  369). 
Zdvi  ibn  Ztriy  the  viceroy  of  Granada,  made  himself  independent  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Zirites.  BddUy  the  third  of  the  line,  extended 
his  authority  over  Malaga.  King  ^Abdullah  ibn  Bolloffutn  was  defeated  by 
the  Cid  (p.  29)  at  Gabra  in  1080,  and  in  1090  he  lost  his  throne  to  the 
Almoravidegy  who  were  in  turn  supplanted  by  the  AlmoJuxdes  in  1149 
(comp.  p.  3d9).  With  the  decline  of  tiie  Almohad  power  after  the  battle 
of  Las  !&avas  de  Tolosa  (1212;  p.  326)  new  revolts  took  place  among  the 
viceroys  of  the  various  provinces.  From  among  these  Jbn  HUd^  of  the 
Arab  family  of  the  Beni  HM^  and  Mohammed  ibn  YHsu/  (bn  al-Ahmar,  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Nasr^  soon  emerged  as  the  most  powerful  and  dis- 
puted with  each  other  lor  the  possession  of  Andalusia.  On  the  assassination 
of  rbn  Hud  at  Almerfa  (1238)  Al-Ahmar  established  an  extensive  kingdom, 
which  included  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Almerfa.  He  fixed  his  capital  at 
Ja^n.  After  St.  Ferdinand  had  conquered  Cordova  (1236),  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  capture  of  Ja^n  (1246) ,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Ara- 

Sonese  descended  on  the  E.  coast  of  Andalusia.  Al-Ahmar  therefore 
eemed  it  prudent  to  make  peace  with  the  Castilians,  acknowledged 
Ferdinand  as  his  suzerain,  and  even  lent  him  his  aid  in  the  conquest  of 
Seville  (p.  396). 

The  Dyncutjf  of  the  Hasrides,  thus  established  by  Al-Ahmar  (Mo- 
hammed  /.),  managed  to  maintain  itself  at  Granada  for  nearly  250  years, 
partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  skilful  tacking  between  the  contending 
parties  and  by  treaties  now  with  Castile  and  now  with  Morocco.  Mo- 
hammed I.  offered  a  refuge  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  expelled  from  Cor- 
dova, Valencia,  Ja^n,  and  Seville*,  he  fostered  trade  and  industry,  and 
constructed  fortifications,  roads,  and  aqueducts.  His  successors  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  especially  Mohammed  II.  (1272-1802),  Abu'l-WaUd  Itma'il 
(1309-25),  TiUuf  /.,  surnamed  Abu'l-Hajdj  (succeeded  1333;  murdered  at 
the  Alhambra  by  a  madman  in  1354) ,  and  Mohammed  V.  (1354-91).  To  these 
prudent  and  far-seeing  princes  .  of  Granada  is  mainly  due  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Moorish  civilization  in  Spain  —  the  highly  developed  character  of 
its  agriculture  and  commerce,  its  encouragement  of  science,  its  perfection 
of  architecture  and  artistic  decoration  that  eclipsed  even  that  of  the  old 
caliphate  of  Cordova.  Granada  became  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  peninsula ; 
and  its  court  was  frequented  by  the  most  eminent  Arabic  poets  and  histo- 
rians of  the  period,  such  as  Mohammed  ibn  al-Khatt^  Ibn  Kheiiditn,  and  the 
great  geographer./^  BatiUa, 

As  in  most  Moorish  states ,  the  downfall  of  Granada  was  occasioned 
by  internal  factions.  After  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  the  most  prominent 
noble  families  of  the  land  were  the  Zegri  and  the  Beni  SerrdJ,  the  latter 
well-known  to  legend  as  the  Abencerrages.  King  Abu  Naer  8a^d  tried  to 
curb  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Abencerrages  by  compassing  the 
death  of  their  head  Seid  fUsuf;  but  in  consequence  of  this  h^  himself  lost 
his  throne  in  1462  to  his  son  Muley  Abu'l-Hatan  (d.  1485),  who  disinte- 
grated the  kingdom  by  resigning  Malaga  to  his  brother  Ez-Zagal  ('the 
strong'),  afterwards  Mohemmed  Xlh  Abu^l-Hasan's  first  wife  ^Aiiha  saw 
her  influence  with  her  husband  weakened  by  the  charms  of  a  young 
^Spanish  slave,  leabel  de  Solit,  who  embraced  Islam  under  the  name  of 
Zorayah  Cmoming-star')  and  became  the  king's  favourite  wife.  'Aisha 
also  feared  that  the  right  of  succession  and  even  the  lives  of  her  sons, 
Mohammed  Abu  'Abdallah  CBoabdiV)  and  THii^f^  might  be  endangered. 
The  Zegris  supported  the  king  in  this  matter,  but  the  Abencerrages 
sympathized  with  'Aisha,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  paid  for  their 
sympathy  with  their  lives.  The  'Catholic  Kings',  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
utilized  these  internal  dissensions  to  further  the  great  aim  of  their  lives 
—  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Moor  from  Spanish  soil.  While  Abu'l-Hasan 
was  trying  to  win  back  the  town  of  Alhama  (p.  367),  which  flbie  Ohristiand 
had  captured  in  1482,  the  story  goes  that  'Aisha  lowered  herself  and  her 
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sons  from  a  window  of  the  Torre  de  Gomares  (p.  353)  and  fled  with  them, 
first  to  the  Albaiefn  and  then  to  Ouadix  (p.  828),  where  Boabdil  CEl  Bey 
Ghico^  waa  at  one«  proclaimed  king.  After  a  violent  straggle  Boabdil 
succeeded  in  dethroning  his  fitther,  who  retired  to  Milaga.  The  capture 
of  Boabdil  bj  the  Spaniards  at  Lucena  (p.  366)  In  1483,  however,  com- 
pletely revolationised  the  situation.  He  submitted  to  a  restrictive  treaty 
and  remained  neutral  while  Ferdinand  advanced  to  the  siege  of  MAaga. 
In  time,  however,  Boabdil's  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  again  gained  the 
ascenduicy  over  his  desire  for  revenge  and  personal  power,  and  in  U86  he 
resigned  Granada  to  his  uncle  Ex-Zagaly  who  had  succeeded  Abul-Hasan 
as  Uxe  last  heroic  leader  of  the  Moors ,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
possession  of  Loja  (p.  36Q.  In  a  defence  of  this  place,  however,  he  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and,  pledging  himself  once  more  to  neu- 
tralitv,  he  returned  to  Granada,  which  Ez-Zagal  had  quitted  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  lUlaga.  On  the  fall  of  Malaga,  Baza,  and  Almerfa  (Ez-Zagal's 
last  refuge)  the  Spaniards  required  Boabdil  to  fulfil  his  compact  and 
evacuate  Granada.  Conscious  too  late  of  his  mistake,  he  rallied  him- 
self for  one  desperate  and  unavailing  effort  against  the  Spanish  power, 
but  he  was  forced  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1491  and  abandoned 
Granada  before  the  entry  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings*  (Jan.  2nd ,  1492).  The 
unheroic  end  of  Boabdil's  story  has  been  enshrined  in  legend.  As  he  was 
crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  turned  on  the  spot  now  called  'El  Ultimo 
Snspiro  del  Horo'  for  a  last  look  at  the  fair  city  he  had  lost.  Tears  filled 
his  eyes  as  he  gazed,  and  his  stern  and  resolute  mother  'Aisha  taunted 
him  with  the  words:  'Weep  not  like  a  woman  for  what  you  could  not 
defend  like  a  man.*  —  The  taking  of  Granada  was  a  subject  of  great 
rejoicing  throughout  Christendom,  and  a  special  Tt  Detm  was  sung  at 
St.  Paul's ,  London,  by  order  of  Henry  YII. 

There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  son  was  going  down; 
Some  calling  on  the  Trinity  —  some  calling  on  H ahoun. 
Here  passed  away  the  Koran  —  there  in  the  Cross  was  borne  — 
And  here  was  heard  the  Christian  beU  —  and  there  the  Moorish  horn ! 

{LockharC$  'Spanish  BaUads'). 
See  'Granada:   Memories.  Adventures,  Studies,  and  Impressions*,  by 
Leonard  Williams  (London,  1906)5   ««»d  '(Granada  and  the  Alhambra*,  by 
A.  F,  Calvert  (London,  1907). 


a.  The  City  of  Granada. 

The  business-centre  of  Granada  is  the  Pubbta  Rsal  (PI.  E,  6), 
a  square  named  after  a  former  gate.  The  Darro  flows  through  a 
vaulted  channel  below  it.  To  the  S.  it  is  prolonged  by  the  Carrera 
de  OefUL,  whence  the  Alameda  leads  to  the  Genii  (comp.  p.  345). 

The  Callb  db  ia>b  Reyes  Cat6lico8  (PI.  E,  6, 4j,  which  is  built 
above  the  Darro  and  runs  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Puerta  Real  to  the 
Plaza  Rodrfguez  Bollbar  (p.  339 ;  Plaza  Nueva),  i»  the  busiest  street 
in  the  town  (tramways,  see  p.  330).  On  the  right,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  street,  lies  the  little  Plata  del  Carmen  (PI.  E,  5), 
or  Plaza  de  Ganovas,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  the  modern  Com 
del  Ayuntamiento  (town-hall).  Farther  on  the  Galie  de  la  Puerta 
del  Garbdn  diverges  to  the  right  The  Casa  del  Carbdn  in  this  street 
was  built  as  a  Moorish  granary  in  the  early  14th  cent. ;  it  still  retains 
a  picturesque  horseshoe  arch  and  stalactite  vaulting.  Opposite  the 
Post  Office  (Correo;  PI.  E,  4),  on  the  right,  begins  the  new  Qran 
Via  de  Col6n  (p.  339). 
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From  the  Plaza  del  Carmen  the  siderstreets  to  the  N.  lead  to  the  — 

Plaza  db  Bibabrambla  (PI.  £,  5)  or  Plata  de  la  ConsUtueiiSn, 
The  Moorish  gate  of  Bdb  ar-Bamla,  which  opened  on  the  ^ramhla' 
of  the  Darro,  was  taken  down  in  1873.  The  gate  was  also  long 
known  as  the  Puerta  dc  las  OrcjcUf  because  at  a  festa  held  in  1621 
in  hononr  of  Philip  IV.  the  'Bateros'  utilized  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
platforms  here  to  cut  oflP  the  ears  (ortjaa)  of  many  ladies  for  the 
sake  of  their  golden  earrings.  The  Bibarramhla  was  the  favourite 
spot  of  both  Moorish  and  Christian  pageants,  tournaments,  and  bull- 
fights, and  bloody  encounters  often  took  place  in  it.  On  its  £.  side 
stands  the  JPatocto  Attchispal  (PI.  £,  5),  dating  mainly  from  the 
17th  century.  On  the  W.  side  stood  the  Miradorts^  a  building 
erected  about  1540  for  the  spectators  of  the  festivals,  and  burned 
down  in  1879.  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the  Bibarrambla  lies  the  small 
Plcauda  de  las  Pasicgas^  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  To  the  E.  is  the 
Alcaicerfay  a  market-hall  (little  used),  with  numerous  columns  from 
a  Moorish  bazaar  (al-Kaisariya)^  burned  down  in  1843. 

The  *  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  5;  comp.  p.  lii),  the  imposing 
memorial  of  the  conquest  of  S.  Spain,  was  begun  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Enrique  de  Egos  (p.  lii),  on  Mar.  25th, 
1523,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Eneamacidn,  The 
chief  mosque  of  the  town  (the  present  Sagrario,  p.  337)  had  been 
found  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  a  cathedral.  In  1525  the  cath- 
edral chapter,  for  some*  unknown  reason,  transferred  the  superin« 
tendance  of  the  building  to  Diego  de  Siloe  (d.  1533),  who  carried  it 
on  in  the  plateresque  style  (p.  liil.  The  church,  still  incomplete,  was 
consecrated  on  Aug.  17th,  1561.  The  lowest  or  Doric  stage  of  the 
N.  TowBK  (PI.  14)  was  built  before  1568  by  Slice's  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor Jaan  de  Maeda,  The  second  and  third  stories,  in  the  late 
Benaissance  style,  were  added  by  Anthrosio  de  Vieo  between  1568 
and  1589.  He  also  built  an  octagonal  stage  at  the  top,  but  that  had 
soon  to  be  removed  as  unsafe,  so  that  the  tower  is  now  only  185  ft. 
high  instead  of  the  intended  height  of  265  ft.  The  S.  tower  waa 
never  built.  The  massive  W.  Facade  was  erected  by  Altmso  Cano 
(p.  Ixviii)  and  Josi  OranadoSj  with  wide  deviations  from  the  plan 
of  Siloe.  The  interior  was  not  completed  till  1703.  The  cathedral 
of  Granada  is  on  the  whole  the  best  Renaissance  building  in  Spain, 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  in  respQct  of  its  plan  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Europe.  The  view  of  the  cathedral  is  being 
opened  up  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  adjoining  buildings. 

The  rich  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  cathedral  are  due 
principally  to  Alonso  Cano,  who  fled  from  Yalladolid  to  Granada 
when  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  At  Granada  he  was 
appointed  a  *racionero'  (prebendary)  of  the  cathedral  and  devoted 
sixteen  years  of  service  to  the  church  -  fabric  in  his  still  extant 
^obrador'  on  the  first  floor  of  the  N.  tower.  The  sculptures  are  made 
of  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Macael,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Filabres 
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(p.  320),  whicli  were  exploited  by  the  Romans  and  have  famished 
material  for  many  of  Granada's  bnlldings. 

Above  the  Pubbta  Pbimoxpal  ia  a  large  relief  of  the  Incarnation,  by 
Jos6  RiMtefio  (1717).  Tbe  Annunciation  and  Assumption,  above  the  side-doora, 
are  by  the  French  sculptors  Michel  and  Louis  Verdiguier  (1783).  —  The 
Pdbbta  ok  San  Jbr6niuo,  the  first  "S.  door  in  the  Galle  de  la  G^cel  Baja, 
is  adorned  with  sculptures  by  jSUtoe,  Maeda  (penitent  St.  Jerome),  and 
other  artSfts.  —  The  lower  part  of  tiie  decoration,  completed  in  iXS&ly  of 
the  *PUEBTA  DBt  PsBodN,  iu  the  N.  transept,  is  also  by  Siloe.  —  The 
PuBBTA  DBL  GoLBGio .  On  the  E.  sidc  of  the  ambulatory,  is  a  work  of 
Sancho  d€l  Cerro  (1530),  but  includes  an  Ecce  Homo  by  8iloe. 

The  plan  of  the  Intbbiob  (adm.,  see  p.  331),  which  is  380  ft.  in 
length  and  220  ft.  in  breadth,  shows  a  nave  with  double  aisles, 
flanked  with  lows  of  chapels,  a  coro  encroaching  on  the  naye,  a 
transept,  a  lofty  caplUa  mayor,  and  an  ambulatory.  The  vaulting, 
100  ft.  in  height,  is  borne  by  massive  piers  with  pilasters.  The 
decoration  is  mainly  in  white  and  gold,  and  the  handsome  marble 
pavement  (1775)  harmonizes  with  the  general  scheme. 

The  *Gaf£lla  Match,  148  ft.  long  and  155  ft.  high,  is  covered 
by  a  domed  roof  borne  by  Gorinthian  columns.  The  colossal  statues 
of  the  Apostles,  in  bronze-gilt,  are  by  Afartfn  de  Aranda  (1614)  and 
other  masters.  Farther  up  are  paintings  by  Bocanegra  and  other 
pupils  of  Alonso  Gano,  and  above  these  are  seven  paintings  by 
Alonso  Cano  (p.  Ixxxii),  representing  the  Joys  of  the  Virgin  (Annun- 
ciation, Conception,  Nativity,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,ViBitation, 
Purification,  and  Assumption).  The  stained-glass  windows,  with 
scenes  from  the  Passion,  are  by  Theodor  de  Holanda  (ca.  1550) ;  the 
stained  glass  of  the  dome  is  by  Juan  del  Campo  (1561).  The  marble 
high-altar  has  a  tabernacle  in  the  form  of  a  small  temple.  On  the  . 
piers  in  front,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  kneeling. figures  of  the 
*Catholic  Kings',  by  Pedro  de  Mena  and  Medrano  (1677).  Above,  in 
circular  holes,  are  'Busts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  carved  in  oak  by  Alonso 
Cano  (p.  Ixvili).  The  side-altars  are  adorned  with  pictures  by  Bociti*' 
negra  (Scourging  of  Ghrist,  St.  Basil  giving  St.  Benedict  the  rules 
of  his  order)  and  Juan  de  SeviUa  (Martyrdom  of  St.  Gecilius,  Virgin 
appearing  to  St.  Bernard). 

The  Choir  contains  unimportant  stalls  of  the  16th  cent,  and  two 
organs  by  Leonardo  Ddvila  (1749).  Alonso  Gano  (p.  385)  and  Mariana 
Pineda  (p.  342)  are  buried  here.  The  trascoro  is  adorned  with  rich 
rococo  decoration  of  1741  and  four  marble  statues  of  bishops  by 
Agustin  Vera.  On  the  altar  is  a  small  mosaic  of  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony.  An  inscription  on  the  wall  informs  us  that  this  was 
the  site  of  the  tower  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  destroyed  in  1588* 

Latbbal  Ghapsls  (beginning  on  the  right).  —  The  CapiUa  de 
San  Miguel  (PI.  2),  magnificently  decorated  in  1807  by  Archbp. 
Juan  Manuel  Moscoso,  contains  a  marble  relief  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Dragon,  by  Addn,  and  La  Virgen  de  la  Soledad  (Mater  Dolorosa), 
a  copy  by  Alonso  Cano  of  a  celebrated  statue  by  Oaspar  Becemu 

A  fine  wooden  door  leads  hence  to  the  Sagrario  (p   337). 
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In  the  Capilla  de  la  Trinidad  (PI.  3)  are  a  Holy  Trinity  by 
A,  Cano;  two  Saints,  by  Riberaj  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  Bceanegra, 
The  *Painting8  at  the  Alta^  of  JesHs  Nazareno  (PI.  4)  are  ad- 
mirable. The  St.  Francis  is  by  Dom,  Theotoc6fuli;  the  Holy  Child 
with  St.  Anthony,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Magdalen 
are  by  Ribera,   Above  is  a  fine  Bearing  of  the  Cross  by  A.  Cano. 

Beyond  this  altar  is  the  handsome  *Portal  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
(p.  338),  partly  by  Enrique  de  Egos  (p.  336).  The  inscription  is 
^Landent  earn  opera  ejus'.  Farther  on  is  the  Altar  de  Santiago 
(PL  6);  with  statues  of  St.  James  (Santiago)  by  Aloneo  de  Mena 
(1640),  St.  Cecilius  by  Josi  de  Mora^  and  St.  Gregory  by  Diego 
Mora,  AbOTO  the  St.  James  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgtn  de  los 
Perdonee,  given  by  Pope  Innocent  Vin.  to  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
On  the  conquest  of  Granada  the  first  mass  in  the  Alhambra  mosque 
was  said  before  this  picture. 

From  the  first  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  a  handsome  portal,  con- 
structed by  Siloe  in  1534  and  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  and  fine  busts  of  the  Apostles,  leads  into  the  Ante- 
Sacrisiid,  which  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Juan  de  Sevilla  and 
an  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  by  Leandro  Bassano.  —  In  the 
Saobistt  itself  (18th  cent)  are  a  crucifix  by  Montana  (p.  Ixviii), 
a  large  painting  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a  plastic  work  represent- 
ing the  Conception,  by  A,  Cano.  The  Oratory  contains  another  Con- 
ception and  a  small  wood-carving  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Cano. 
In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  also  a  Cuatodia^  5  ft.  high,  presented 
by  Isabella  the  Catholic  for  use  in  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi. 
The  Capilla  de  Santa  Ana  (PL  6)  contains  a  painted  wooden 
group  of  St.  Anna,  St.  Joachim,  and  the  Virgin  (i6th  cent.),  and 
two  pictures  by  Atanasio  Boeanegra,  Below  this  chapel  is  a  cistern. 
—  The  Cap.  de  San  Sebastidn  (PL  7)  has  a  Scene  of  Martyrdom  by 
Jttofi  de  Sevilld,  and  the  Cap,  de  San  Ceeilio  (PL  8)  has  some  sculp- 
tures by  M.  Verdiguier,  —  The  Cap,  de  Santa  Teresa  (PL  9),  with 
two  early  works  of  Juan  de  SeviUa^  and  the  Cap,  de  Jesde  de  la 
Colunma  (PL  10),  with  a  St.  Rosalia  by  Josi  RisuenOj  are  also  lOf 
little  interest.  —  The  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Antigua 
(PL  11)  contains  a  large  altar  by  Pedro  Duque  (1718). 

The  Cap.  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen  (PL  12),  the  second  in 
the  N.  aisle,  contains  heads  of  St  Paul  and  St.  John,  carved  in  oak 
by  A,  Cano.  In  the  Cap.  de  la  Virgen  del  Pila/r  (PL  13)  are  the  tomb 
of  Archbp.  Monz6n  (d.  1885)  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar 
two  good  marble  reliefs  by  Diego  Mora. 

Over  the  portal  of  the  Sala  Capitular  (PL  14)  is  La  Oartdad 
('Charity'),  a  fine  group  perhaps  by  Juan  de  Maeda. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  E.  is  the  Sagrario  or  Santa  Maria 

de  la  Of  built  by  Francisco  Hurtado  I%quierdo  in  the  baroque  style 

in  1705-59  and  used  as  a  parish  -  church.    It  occupies  the  exact 

site  of  the  principal  mosque  of  Granada,  a  structure  with  eleven 
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aisles,  ivhich  was  used  as  a  Christian  church  down  to  1661.  The 
Sagiario  may  be  entered  by  the  main  portal  in  the  Plazoela  de  las 
Pasiegas  (p.  335),  or  from  the  cathedral  by  the  Pnerta  Interior  del 
Sagrario,  or  from  the  Gapilla  Real  (see  below).  It  contains  a  fine 
Renaissance  font  by  Franceseo  of  Florence  and  Mairtin  of  Milan 
(1522)  and  a  St.  Joseph  by  Juan  de  SeviUa  (after  A.  Gano). 

The  Capilta  de  Pulgar  (PI.  16),  in  the  passago  between  the  Sagrario 
and  the  Capilla  Real,  recalls  the  brave  deed  of  Hemdn  P^rez  del  Pulgar 
(d.  1531).  who  entered  Granada  by  the  conduit  of  the  Darro  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  18th,  1490,  and  with  hia  dagger  pinned  a  scroll  bearing  the  words 
*Aye  Haria'  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  (comp.  p.  866).  The  gallant  knight 
regained  the  Christian  camp  in  safety.  The  chapel  contains  a  painting  of 
the  Surrender  of  Granada,  by  PradSla. 

The  *Capilla  Beal,  which  commnnicates  with  the  cathedral  by 
the  door  mentioned  at  p.  337,  was  erected  in  the  late-Gothic  style 
in  1506-17  by  Enrique  de  Egos  as  a  burial-chapel  for  the  'Catholic 
Kings'.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Charles  V.,  who  fonnd  it 
*too  small  for  so  great  glory\  Charles  also  caused  the  remains  of 
his  parents  to  be  interred  here.  A  magnificent  iron  reja,  by  Bar^ 
tolomi  of  Ja^n  (1523),  separates  the  burial  chapel  proper  from  the 
rest  of  the  building.  In  front  ot  us  as  we  enter  are  the  •♦Royal 
MoNuiiBNTs  (PI.  16),  made  of  marble  and  executed  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  That  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  the  right, 
is  by  Domenico  Fancelli  (p.  Ixi)  of  Florence.  The  king  wears  the 
order  of  St  George,  the  queen  the  cross  of  Santiago.  To  the  left  is  the 
monument  of  Philip  of  Austria,  wearing  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
Infanta  Joanna  (*  Juana  la  Loca*),  by  Bartolomi  Ord6ne%  (p.  Ixi). 
Both  tombs  are  adorned  with  charming  statuettes,  reliefs,  etc. 

In  front  of  the  two  monuments  a  few  steps  descend  to  the  vault  in 
whieh  lie  the  plain  leaden  ooffins.  Philip^s  coffin  is  the  one  that  his 
demented  wife  used  to  carry  about  with  her. 

The  large  *Eetablo  (PI.  17)  with  the  kneeling  statuettes  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  is  by  PhmpVigami  (p.  Ixli).  The  wooden  reliefs, 
each  in  two  sections,  axe  of  great  historical  interest.  To  the  left  is 
depicted  Boabdil  surrendering  the  keys  of  the  Alhambra.  The  relief  to 
th^  right  represents  the  Baptism  of  the  reluctant  Moors  by  Spanish 
monks.  The  ornate  Relicarios  (PI.  18),  or  side-altars,  by  Alcmo  de 
Mena  (1632),  are  not  opened  except  on  high  festiyals.  They  contain 
relics  and  paintings  presented  to  the  cathedral  by  the  *Catholio 
Kings'  (indnding  a  *(>ucifixion  by  Dieriek  Boutt,  see  p.  Ixxii). 

The  Sacbistt  (PI.  19)  of  the  Gapilla  Real  contains  kneeling  figures  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (of  unknown  origin)  and  a  glass-case  with  the 
sword  of  Ferdinand  and  the  sceptre  and  crown  of  Isabella.  Here  -also  are 
some  finely  embroidered  vestments  (oeuullcu)^  including  one  worked  by  Isa- 
bella} a  standard  elnbroidered  by  Isabella  and  hoisted  over  conquered 
Granada ;  and  a  missal  of  Isabella,  by  Francisco  Fldret  (1496),  with  800  pages 
and  20  illundnations,  which  is  laid  on  the  high-altar  on  Jan.  2nd.  In  a 
closed  cabinet  is  a  Hadonna  in  the  style  of  Dieriek  BovU, 

Visitors  are  also  advised  to  ascend  the  N.  Tower  (p.  335)  and  peram- 
bulate the  roof  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  The  entrance  is  by  a  small 
door  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  main  portal  of  the  cathedral  (fee  60c.)« 
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Tha  Mghly  pictmesqne  Plaobta  db  la  Lonja  (PL  £,  4)  affords 
a  good  view  of  the  rich  late^Gothic  exteiior  of  the  Capilla  Real  and 
of  its  S.  Portal,  by  Juan  QaiteSa  dt  Pradas.  The  latter,  which  was 
partly  modernized  in  the  18th  centnry,  is  adorned  with  plateresqne 
(Hnatnentation  and  statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  Eyangelist, 
and  John  the  Baptist.  —  At  right  angles  to  the  Capilla  Real  and 
with  its  back  to  the  Sagrario  (p.  337 j  stands  the  Lonja,  bnili  by 
J.  Q,  dt  Pradas  in  1518-22. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Placeta  de  la  Loi^ja,  opposite  the  Royal 
Sepulchral  Chapel,  rises  the  Casa  del  CabUdo  Antigna,  originally 
the  seat  of  the  Moorish  nniversity  founded  by  Ttlsnf  I.  to  take  the 
place  of  those  lost  at  CordoTa  and  Seville  and  afterwards  the  re- 
sidence of  the  'Catholic  Kings'.  The  fantastic  exterior  of  the  bnild- 
ing  is  dne  to  an  18th  cent,  restoration.  From  1600  to  1861  the 
Gasa  del  Cabildo  was  used  as  the  town-hall,  but  now  it  has  sunk  to 
be  a  warehouse  for  textile  goods.  The  Sola  de  Cabildos  has  a  line 
wooden  celling;  and  another  room,  with  a  cupola,  has  lately  been 
restored.  The  well-preserved  MeaquUa  (restored)  is  also  interesting. 
Most  of  the  Moorish  inscriptions  and  ornaments  have  been  covered 
with  whitewash. 

A  short  passage  leads  to  the  E.  from  the  Placeta  de  la  Lonja  to 
the  0RAN  VfA  SB  O01.6H  QPl.  E-C,  4),  a  wide  new  thoroughfare 
begun  in  1901,  intersecting  one  of  the  most  congested  and  crooked 
parts  of  the  old  town  from  the  Calle  de  los  Reyes  Cat61icos  to  the 
Paseo  del  Triunfo  (p.  342)  on  the  N.  It  is  flanked  by'  handsome 
buildings,  but  is  not  yet  finished.  —  In  one  of  the  side- streets 
rises  the  Convbnto  db  las  Monjas  dbl  Awgbl  (PI.  D,  4),  rebuilt 
in  1819-30  after  its  destruction  by  the  Frencb.  Above  the  entrance- 
to  the  church  is  a  Guardian  Aagel,  of  the  school  of  Alonso  Cano. 
Within,  at  the  base  of  the  piers  at  the  crossing,  are, statues  of 
SS.  Joseph,  Anthony,  Pedro  de  Alcintara,  and  Diego  de  Alcala,  by 
Pedro  de  Mena  (p.  Ixix).  —  To  the  right  in  the  Gran  Yfa,  farther 
to  the  N.,  is  the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Corat6n  de  Je9&8). 

The  Catte  de  Elvira,  the  broadest  street  in  old  Granada  (comp. 
p.  342),  leads  from  the  Monjas  del  Angel  to  the  — 

Plaia  db  RoDBfGUBz  BoLiBAB,  Or  Plaza  Nxtbya  (PI.  E,  4), 
which  is  another  busy  centre  of  traffic  (comp.  p.  334)  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  chief  tramway-lines  (p.  330).  To  the  E.  rises  the 
Alhambra  (p.  346),  which  is  most  easily  reached  from  this  point  rii 
the  Calle  de  Gomeres.  To  the  N.E.  stands  the  Avdibnoia,  origin- 
ally the  Chaneilleriay  erected  for  the  Capit&n  General  in  1631-87, 
with  a  facade  in  the  style  of  Herrera  and  an  arcaded  patio  prob- 
ably constructed  by  Diego  de  Siloe  (p.  336).  Among  the  features 
of  interest  are  the  staircase,  the  wooden  doors  with  medallions, 
and  a  richly  gilded  coffered  ceiling. 

Above  the  Plaza  Nueva  the  Darro  is  not  covered  in.  On  its 
left  bank  lies  the  church  of  8a&ta»  Ana  (PI.  E,  3),  a  Renaissance 
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btiilding,  perhaps  by  Diego  de  Siioe^  erected  about  1541  ob  the  site 
of  the  mosque  of  Almansora,  It  has  a  handsome  plateresque  portal 
(p.  liii)  and  a  beautiful  wooden  roof,  and  contains  a  painting  by 
Atanaaio  Boeanegra  and  a  carved  Oruciflxion  with  St.  John  and  thft 
Virgin  by  Joai  de  Mora  (1671;  p.  Uix).  The  tower,  built  by 
Juan  CadeUar  in  1661-63,  resembles  a  Moorish  minaret,  with  ita 
ronnd«- arched  windows,  its  aznlejos,  and  its  projecting,  corbel^ 
borne  roof. 

The  OiJLSBnA  sb  Daabo  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  on  the  right  bank  o(  the 
stream.  Is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  vi  Granada  and  affords  many  pic-, 
turesque  yiews,  particularly  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Alhambra: 
The  PuenU  del  Cadi(^Aihh,  Kaniarat  al-Kddi),  over  which  passed 
the  oldest  approach  to  the  Alhambra,  was  built  in  the  11th  cent.,  and 
the  remains  of  one  of  its  horseshoe  arches  are  still  yisible  on  the 
left  bank.  At  No.  37  in  the  Garrera  de  Darro,  now  occupied  by- 
poor  families,  is  the  Banuelo,  a  Moorish  bath ,  dating ,  perhaps, 
from  the  11th  centory.  The  large  basin,  with  alcoyes  for  resting, 
and  other  bathing-rooms  are  still  extant,  together  with  traces  of 
Moorish  ornamentation. 

Farther  on,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  in  the  'Angosturas*, 
lies  the  church  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  (Pi.  E,  2,  3),  with  a  fine 
wooden  ceiling.  On  tho  other  ude  of  theDarro  is  the  precipice  below 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Alcazaba  (see  p.  360),  and  beneath  this  are 
the  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  the  Canal  de  San  Pedro,  To  the  N.  of 
the  church  lies  the  Caaa  de  CasUrU  (p.  Ir),  with  an  elaborate  Re^ 
naissance  portal,  built  by  a  pupil  of  Siloe. 

The  side-streets  ranning  hence  to  the  K.  lead  to  the  small  church  of 
Ban  Juan  de  Ice  Beyee  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  in  the  Ootbic  style  by  Rodrigo 
Hemdndet  about  1620.  This  church  contains  a  Pietit  by  the  court-painter 
Ant.  del  Rincdn^  with  portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (p.  Ixxiii).  The 
*Tower,  provided  with  a  bell-chamber  in  the  Christian  era,  is  Uke  old 
minaret  of  the  Koorish  mosque  of  Ataibin.  —  In  1881,  daring  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bedemptortst  convent  of  San  Alfonso  Maria  de  LigoHo, 
some  remains  of  an  old  Roman  street  were  laid  bare  near  San  Juan.  — 
From  San  Juan  to  San  NieoltUy  see  p.  841. 

The  Garrera  de  Darro  is  continued  by  the  Alamboa  bsl  Dabbo 
(PL  E,  2),  a  beautiful  avenue  of  elms.  To  the  right,  above  us,  is 
the  Generalife  (p.  361);  to  the  left  is  the  Albaicfn  (p.  341).  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Guesta  del  Chapiz  (p.  341)  once  stood  the  old 
N.E.  gate  of  the  city.  The  bridge  here  leads  across  to  the  left  to  the 
Bofraneo  de  Fuente  Pena  (PI.  E,  2),  where  an  inscription  records 
the  restoration  of  the  Alhambra  in  1833.  Farther  np  is  the  Gihista 
DBL  Ret  Ghioo  (PI.  F,  2),  which  ascends  through  the  gorge  men- 
tioned at  p.  346,  passing  the  towers  of  the  Moorish  city-wall,  to 
the  Puerto  de  Hierro  (p.  360),  the  E.  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  to  the 
OeneraUfe  (p.  361). 

A  picturesque  footpath  leads  from  the  bridge  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Darro  to  (>/«  M.)  the  Fuente  del  Avellano  (beyond  PI.  £.  1),  the  *hasel- 
nut  8pring\  The  Moors  called  it  ^Ain  ad-dcfma^  or  the  'Spring  of  Tears*, 
probably  firom  the  flow  way  in  which  it  risea  out  of  the  clayey  soil. 
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Tbe  jGmssTA:  dbl  Ghapiz  (PI.  E,  D,  2)  ascends  froni  the  Dane 
toirards  the  N.  to  the  old  suburb  of  Albaida,  The  street  is  named 
from  the  Casa  del  Chapi»y  a  mansion  (at  the  comer,  No*  14)  erected 
in  the  10th  cent,  in  the  Mudejar  style  for  two  wealthy  Moriscoes.  It 
possesses  two  separate  patios,  and  is  now  occupied  by  poor  families. 

The  Oamiko  dbz.  Saobo  Moktb  (PI.  D,  2,  1),  diyerging  to  the 
E.  near  the  Oasa  del  Chapiz  and  leading  along  tifcie  cactus-coTered 
■hill-slope  (fine  views),  was  formerly  the  main  road  to  Guadix  (p.  328). 
It  is  lined  with  numerous  Cave  DweUings  (Ouevas),  occupied  mainly 
by  gipsies,  but  also  sheltering  a  good  number  of  *Castellana  Gente'. 

Th^  Olpsiwi  or  Oitanos  (i.e.  egipcianai)^  whose  dialect  (arid)  has  maAy 
pecaliarities  (comp.  p.  892),  are  known  to  have  been  settled,  at  Qranada 
since  1532.  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  their  cave  -  dwellings  and 
customs  should  apply  to  their  *Eing\  either  directly  or  through  a  guide. 
.  They  can  then  have  their  fortunes  told  or  see  a  gipsy  dance,  a  performance 
more  notable  for  its  expense  than  for  its  interest  (5-10  p.  per  head).  As 
the  gipsies  are  most  persistent  and  importunate  beggars,  it  is  well  to  be 
supplied  with  abundance  of  small  coin  and  patience. 

The  footpath  ends  at  (II/4  M.)  the  Sacro  Monte  (to  the  N.E.  of 
H.  D,  E,  1),  an  extensive  college  for  theologians  and  jurists,  rising 
picturesquely  above  a  thicket  of  prickly  pears.  Connected  with  it 
are  the  large  church  of  San  Ceeilio  and  a  labyrinth  of  grottoes  known 
as  the  Santas  Cuevas.  The  convent  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent,  by  Archbishop  Pedro  de  Castro.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Benedictines  and  is  now  dedicated  to  St,  Bionyskis 
the  Areopagite.  Fine  view  of  the  Alhambra,  the  city,  and  the  vega, 
seen  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Darro. 

From  the  Sacro  Monte  and  also  from  the  Guesta  del  Chapiz 
(see  above)  footpaths  lead  to  (1^4  M.)  San  Miguel  el  Alto  (PI.  D,  1), 
a  loftily  situated  ermita,  surrounded  by  aloes  and  prickly  pears  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  *View  of  the  Alhambra,  Granada,  the 
vega,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  particularly  about  sunset  (best  from 
the  house  of  the  keeper  or  ermitafio).  —  A  still  more  comprehensive 
view  is  obtained  from  the  Cerro  Oordo,  26  min.  above  San  Miguel. 

From  San  Miguel  we  may  descend  on  the  W.  to  the  N.  suburb  of 
Albaicin  (p.  331)  in  order  to  examine  its  churches,  most  of  which 
stand  on  Moorish  foundations,  and  the  remains  of  the  N.  part  of  the 
Moorish  Townwall,  The  unfinished  church  of  San  Salvador  (PI.  D,  2), 
erected  in  1560  from  a  design  by  Juan  de  Maeda  (p.  335),  occupies 
the  site  of  the  principal  mosque  of  the  Albaicfn,  converted  to 
Christian  use  by  Card.  Xim^nez  in  1499.  —  The  Gothic  church  of 
San  KiooUs  (PI.  D,  2 ;  fine  timber  roof),  above  San  Juan  de  los 
Reyes  (p.  340),  was  built  about  1526  by  Rodrigo  HerndndeZf  and 
also  stands  on  Moorish  foundations.  It  commands  an  often-painted 
♦View  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  The  adjacent 
Pucrta  de  los  Estandartes  (PI.  D,  3)  is  the  Moorish  Bdh  cd^bonUi 
(*bann/er-gate'),  said  to  he  so  called  because  the  banner  of  the 
caliphs  was  displayed  here  in  the  case  of  a  riot. 
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In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  city  lies  the  Franciscan  nnnnery  otBanta 
laabH  la  Real  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  by  IsabeUa  the  CathoUc  (no  ad- 
mission). The  N.  part  of  this  large  building  incorporates  remains  of 
the  Moorish  palace  of  D6r  al-Horra  ('House  of  the  Princess'),  which 
was  probably  erected  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  The 
conTent-church  has  a  handsome  late-0othic  portal  by  Enrique  de 
Egas.  —  Adjacent,  in  the  Gallej6n  de  las  MoAJas,  not  far  from  the 
Plaza  de  San  Miguel  (PI.  D,  3),  lies  the  so-called  Cata  M  GMo, 
the  last  relic  of  the  Alcizar  of  King  Badts  (p.  333),  with  a  fine  court. 
The  tower  was  formerly  surmounted  by  the  celebrated  yane  of  Ibn 
JRabha^  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  building.  Washington 
Irving  (comp.  p.  348)  tells  the  legend  of  the  house.  —  Those  who  have 
time  may  ascend  farther  to  the  church  of  San  CniBT6BAL  (PI.  0,  3), 
which  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  vega  and  the  mountains  to  the  N. 

The  Ouesta  de  la  Alcazaba  leads  past  the  Puerta  Af  onaita  (PI,  0, 3) 
to  the  grounds  of  the  — 

Pftseo  del  Txiunfo  (PI.  0,  4),  laid  out  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish 
cemetery,  with  a  Column  of  the  Virgin  (*triunfo')  by  Alonso  de  Mena 
(1631).  Another  column  marks  the  spot  where  *la  j6ven  Dona 
Mariana  Pineda  porque  anelaba  la  libertad  de  la  patria'  was  executed 
on  May  26th,  1831.  Her  crime  was  the  making  of  a  banner  for  the 
Liberals  (comp.  p.  344).  The  dilapidated  Puerta  de  Elvira  (PI.  C,  4), 
at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  plaza,  was  the  principal  gate  of  Granada  and 
is  mentioned  in  many  a  Moorish  romance.  The  long  Calle  de  Elvira 
leads  hence  to  the  S.  back  to  the  Plaza  deBodrfguez  Bolibar  (p.  339). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Paseo  del  Triunfo  stands  the  large  Hospital 
BsAL  DB  Dbkbntbs  (Pi.  B,  4 ;  open  9-12  and  3-6),  a  structure  with 
plateresque  windows  and  spacious  courts ,  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Enrique  de  Egas  (p.  lii) ,  and  finished 
in  1536  under  Charles  V.  by  J%ian  Qarcta  de  Pradas  (p.  liv). 

The  Calle  Real  de  Cartuja,  beginning  beside  this  hospital,  and 
its  prolongation,  the  Camino  de  Cartuja,  lead  to  the  N.  to  (3/4  M.)  the 
Cartuja  (PI.  A,  3),  a  secularized  Carthusian  convent,  built  about 
1516  at  the  foot  of  the  Golilla  de  Cartuja,  on  a  plot  of  ground  be- 
longing to  the  *Great  Captain'  (pp.  343,  370). 

A  Renaissance  portal,  with  a  statae  of  tiie  Kadonna,  leads  into  a  sloping 
CouBT,  at  tbe  upper  end  of  which  stands  the  charch.  Above  the  church- 
door  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bruno^  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order,  by  Pedro 
Hermoto  (1794).  Visitors  ring  Ae  bell  at  the  side-door  and  are  admitted  to 
the  Gloibtsbb,  which  are  filled  with  repulsive  representations  of  Carthusian 
martyrs,  by  ricmie  Carduchc  and  Juan  Sanchez  Cotdn  (p.  881).  From  the 
cloisters  we  pass  through  a  chapel  into  the  Bbfbctobt,  which  possesses 
a  curious  echo  and  contains  an  illusive  painting  of  a  cross  by  €otd»  (W. 
wall).  —  The  Ghubch,  completed  in  the  iTth  cent.,  contains,  in  the  space 
intended  for  the  lay  public,  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by 
Bocanegra.  A  beautiful  door  leads  to  the  monks^  church,  in  which,  beside 
the  high-altar,  is  a  fine  wooden  statuette  of  St.  Bruno  by  JoU  M«ra.  Over 
another  altar  to  the  left  are  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  Bocanegra  and  a  Head 
of  Christ  in  the  style  of  Morales,  —  The  Sagbabio  (p.  Iv),  built  in  1704-20, 
with  its  twisted  columns  of  red  and  black  marble,  its  statues  of  Bruno 
and  other  saints,  its  paintings  by  PaloMino^  and  its  rich  marble  ona- 
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neatatioB,  ifl  rtrj  effeetiye.  —  A  handsome  door  admits  to  tb«  *Sacbi8tt, 
built  by  Luit  dt  Arivalo  in  1727-64,  which  is  elaborately  decorated  with 
stacco  and  costlv  varieties  of  marble,  illustrating  the  apogee  of  the  extra- 
Tagtfnt  eecentrieities  of  the  Gharrigneresque  style  (p.  Izix).  It  contains 
Bome  celebrated  cedar-wood  C&modat  (cabinets),  inlaid  by  Jai  Vdxquez 
(1730-64)  with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  silver. 


To  the  right  in  the  Gallb  db  San  Juan  db  Dios  (PL  G,  4,  5), 
which  leads  to  the  S.W.  tiom  the  Paseo  del  Trinnfo,  lies  the 
Hoipital  de  Ban  Jnaa  de  IHoi  (PI.  G,  6),  foanded  In  1552.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Juan  de  Dio9  or  de  BohleSj  a  Portuguese  who 
liTod  in  Granada  from  1636  till  his  death  in  1550,  zealously  engaged 
in  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  siok  and  for  foundlings. 
He  also  founded  the  order  of  the  Brothers  of  Merey  or  Hospitallers 
(Orden  de  loi  HoapUalarioa)^  which  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  Y, 
in  1572.  He  was  canonized  in  1690.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  kneeling 
statue  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  by  Josi  de  Mora  (p.  Ixix).  The  wooden 
artesonado  ceiling  in  the  W.  angle  of  the  first  court  should  be 
noticed.  The  Ghvbch,  built  in  1737-59  in  an  effeetiye  baroque 
style,  contains  altar-pieces  and  ftescoes  by  Sdnehez  8<wabia,  Carlo 
Mairalta,  Conrado  Oiaquinto,  Tomda  Ferrer,  and  other  artists.  In  the 
sacristy  are  pictures  by  Atanasio  Bocanegra,  In  the  Gamarfn  are 
preserved  the  relics  of  the  saint  and  paintings  by  Vargas  and  Sara- 
Ma;  also  a  repulsively  realistic  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  carved 
and  painted  wood,  erroneously  attributed  to  Alonso  Cano. 

The  second  side-street  to  the  right  beyond  the  Hospital  leads  to 
the  convent  of  San  Jer6nimo  (PL  G,  5),  founded  by  the  'Gatholie 
Kings*  in  1492.  Since  1810  it  has  been  used  as  cavalry  barracks  and 
is  accessible  by  permission  of  the  officer  on  duty  only.  It  includes 
two  beautiful  patios,  the  outermost  of  which  has  charming  portals 
by  Diego  de  Siloe,  The  Ghubch  (p.  lii),  also  in  part  by  Siloe,  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  *  Great  Gaptain',  OovucUvo  Ftrrh&ndet  de  C6rdoha 
(p.  370),  who  died  in  disgrace  at  Granada  in  1515. 

The  church  is  not  used  for  service  at  present,  but  is  accessible  for  a 
fee  (visitors  ring  at  the  main  entrance).  Above  the  entrance  is  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  ^Great  Gaptain%  with  the  inscription :  Oontalo  Ferdinando 
a  Corduba  magno  Sispanorum  duciy  GMorutn  ac  Turearum  Terrori.  Beneath 
the  capiUa  mayor  is  the  tomb  of  the  hero  and  his  widow  JfaWa  Mcmrique. 
The  inscription  ends  with  the  words :  ffloria  minime  consepuUa.  The  tomb 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  700  captured  banners.  At  the  elaborate  high- 
altar,  executed  by  Juan  de  Arag^y  Ldtaro  vis  Vdaseo^  and  others  (1570 
et  seq.),  are  kneeling  'Figures  of  the  ^Great  Captain'  and  his  wife.  At 
the  ends  of  the  transepts  are  statues,  in  full  armour,  of  his  four  Com- 
paHerot.  —  The  fourth  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  contains  a  group  of  the 
Entombment,  ascribed  to  Becerra.  —  The  coro,  oontaining  a  fine  organ- 
case  and  elaborate  stalls  by  /9i7oe,  is  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  church, 
opposite  the  altar. 

To  the  S.E.  of  San  Jer6nimo,  in  the  Galle  de  la  Duquesa,  on  the 
left,  stands  the  UniTenity  (PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  1531  and  trans- 
f«ci«d  to  the  present  building,  the  Colegio  de  la  Qmponia  de  JesHe, 
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in  1769.  It  is  now  attended  by  abont  600  stadente,  and  possessee 
a  Library  of  25,000  toIs.  and  a  few  good  pictures  by  Juan  de  Seyilla, 
Luca  Giordano,  Pereda,  Gonrado  Giaqninto,  and  otber  artists.  It 
is  adjoined  by  a  Botanieal  Garden.  —  In  the  Galle  de  Gracia,  nearly 
opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Marfa  Magdalena  (PI.  E,  5),  is  the 
house  (No.  12)  in  which  Eugenia  de  Ouzmdny  Portocarreroy  Con- 
dtea  de  Tela  (comp.  p.  438),  afterwards  empress  of  the  French,  was 
born  in  1826  (tablet). 

The  shady  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Alameda  (p.  330),  at  the 
8.E.  comer  of  the  Cababba  dbl  Gbnii.  (PI.  E,  F,  5),  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Moorish  gate  of  BSb  Atiawdb^  ('Gate  of  the  Tilers'), 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1810.  The  old  CattiUo  de  Bibataub^ 
(PI.  F,  6),  rebuilt  by  the  'Catholic  Kings',  was  repUoed  in  1752-64 
by  the  present  barracks.  From  the  S.E.  tower,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  Moorish  origin,  the  Moorish  wall  extended  in  a  wide 
sweep  to  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  348).  —  The  Pkua  de  la  Mariana 
(formerly  the  CampiUo)^  behind  the  Bibataubfn,  contains  the  Teatro 
Prineipal  (p.  330)  and  a  marble  statue  of  Mairiana  Pineda  (p.  342), 
by  Miguel  Marfn  (1870). 

In  the  Galle  Harqu^  de  Portico  (PI.  F,  4)  is  the  churoh  of  Ban  Katiaa, 
with  two  interesting  plateresque  portals  (in  the  niches  are  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  St.  Matthew) ;  the  slender  tower  recalls  the  form  of  a  minaret. 

The  Galle  de  San  Matfas,  beginning  opposite  this  statue,  leads 
to  the  N.E,  to  the  Capitanfa  General  (Pi.  E,  4),  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Iglesia  Mayor,  formerly  the  cathedral,  and  to  the 
Convento  de  Carmelitas  Descalzas^  originally  founded  in  1582  in  the 
house  where  the  'Great  Captain'  (p.  343)  died  on  Dec.  2nd,  1515. 
—  A  few  yards  to  the  E.  lies  the  Casa  de  lot  Tiros  (PI.  £,  4),  a 
building  in  the  Moorish  castellated  style,  dating  partly  from  the 
15th  oentury.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Marqueea  de  Campotijar  and 
contains  a  number  of  portraits  and  various  antiquities.  In  the  patio 
is  a  vine  of  great  size.  The  tickets  for  the  Generalife  (p.  361) 
are  issued  here. 

In  the  Plaza  db  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  F,  4)  rise  the  Oiurch  of  Santo 
Domingo,  a  tasteful  structure  of  the  15- 17th  cent.,  and  the  Convenio 
de  Santa  CVti»,  now  a  military  school,  with  a  fine  court.  —  Not  far 
oflT  are  the  Teatro  de  Isabel  la  Catdlica  (p.  330)  and  the  magnificent 
villa  of  Coarto  Beal  de  Santo  Domingo,  to  which  admission  is 
usually  granted  on  presentation  of  a  visiting-card.  This  villa  was 
the  Al'Majarra  of  the  Moors  and  takes  its  present  name  from  a 
tower  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  Moorish  gateway.  A  room  in  the  villa 
contains  decorations  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  gardens,  with  their  bowers  and  hedges  of  laurel  and  myrtle, 
are  said  to  date  from  the  Moorish  period. 

The  Caesta  de  Santa  Gatalina,  a  steep  footpath,  ascends  from  the 
Plssa  de  Santo  Domingo  to  the  E.  to  the  Camp0  <fe  lot  MdrUrst  (p.  360). 

We  now  return  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Mariana  (see  abo^e)  and  enter 
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the  Alameda  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  the  favourite  winter -piomenade  of 
Granada,  shaded  by  fine  plane-trees.  To  the  left  lie  the  Castillo  de 
Bibatanbfn  (p.  344)  and  the  BondilUtj  formerly  the  hannt  of  gam- 
blers and  sharpers  (p{baroa)  and  veil  known  from  its  desoription  by 
Geryantes.  To  the  right  stands  Nusstra  Sbnora  db  las  Anqustiab 
(PI.  F,  G,  5),  a  church  with  two  towers,  built  in  1664-71  by  Juan 
Luis  Ortega,  It  contains  statues  of  the  Sayiour,  the  Madonna,  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles  by  Pedro  Duque  Comejo  (ca.  1715).  Behind 
the  high-altar  is  a  rich  CamarCnf  completed  in  1742  for  *La  Patrona 
de  Granada',  a  highly  revered  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  is  borne  in 
a  procession  to  the  cathedral  on  Easter  Monday.  —  At  the  point 
Where  the  Alameda  joins  the  Sal6n  (see  below)  rises  a  Bronze  Mon- 
umerU  to  IsabeUa  the  CathoUCy  by  Mariano  Benlliure  (1892),  repre- 
senting her  agreeing  to  the  proposals  of  Cfolumbus  at  Santa  Fe 
(p.  365). 

Opposite  this  monumeiit,  to  the  right,  is  the  small  Placeta  del  Humil- 
ladero  (PI.  G,  6),  whence  the  Puent€  de  Genily  dating  originally  from  the 
12th  cent.,  leads  across  to  the  Paseo  dsl  Yiol6n  (PI.  G,  o,  6).  At  the  W. 
end  of  this  paseo  is  the  small  Ermita  de  San  Sebatiidn  (PI.  G,  6),  origin- 
ally a  Moorish  chapel,  with  a  horseshoe  arch  above  tiie  door,  where,  as 
recorded  by  an  inscription  of  the  18th  cent.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  received 
Boabdil  on  his  departure  from  Granada.  —  A  little  farther  on,  on  the 
border  of  the  vega,  is  the  Aleizar  de  Genii,  built  under  Tiisuf  I.  (1333-54) 
as  a  palafce  for  Uie  Moorish  queens  and  now  the  property  of  the  Duqve 
de  Got,  In  the  interior  (partially  restored)  is  a  small  room  with  Cufic 
inscriptions  and  Moorish  ornamentation. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Alameda  the  *Faseo  del  Sal6n  (PI.  G, 
5,  4)  leads  to  the  left  (E.).  It  is  planted  with  fine  elms  and  com- 
mands a  superb  view.  Above  us  are  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  348) 
and  the  VUla  de  los  Martires  (p.  360).  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Genii, 
is  the  Convento  de  San  Basilio  (PI.  G,  6),  which  was  founded  in  1614 
and  has  been  used  since  1860  as  the  CoUgio  de  las  Escuelas  Pfas; 
it  is  embedded  among  fine  cypresses.  To  the  S.E.  rises  the  noble 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  usually  clad  in  a  mantle  of  snow.  The 
Picacho  de  Yeleta  (p.  363)  is  the  only  peak  rising  above  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  ridge.  The  broad  limestone  summit  in  front  is  the 
•  Domajo  ('trough'  or  *milk-pair),  which  is  adjoined  lower  down  by. 
the  miocene  formations  ending  in  the  valley  of  the  Genii. 

The  continuation  of  the  Sal6n  is  named  the  Paseo  db  la  Bomsa 
(PI.  G,  H,  4).  Both  promenades  are  enlivened  by  several  fountains, 
drawing  their  water  from  the  Acequia  Qorda^  which  leaves  the  Genii 
5  M.  higher  up.    The  largest  is  the  Fuente  de  la  Borriba. 

About  Va  M.  beyond  the  Puente  Verde  (PI.  H,  A>  is  a  hill  rising  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream  and  affording  a  wide  view.  —  From  the  Puente 
Verde  and  from  the  Puente  de  Genii  (see  above)  roads  lead  to  the  S.  to 
the  village  of  Httetor,  to  the  UiHmo  Suspire  del  Moro  (p.  334),  and  on  to 
Lat^ardn  and  Motril,  vii  Armilla^  Alhendin^  and  Otwa.  From  the  road  to 
Huetor  there  soon  diverges  to  the  left  the  Camino  de  los  Neveros,  the  route 
followed  by  the  muleteers  who  bring  the  snow  of  the  Sierra  into  the  city 
in  summer  (comp.  p.  363). 

We  may  now  return  by  tramway,  either  direct  or  from  the  neigh* 
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lK>uTing  PUerta  de  los  McUnoa  (PI.  0,  H,  3),  the  BSb  Anexde  of  the 
Moors,  throagh  which  the  Chris^an  army  entered  the  city  on  Jan.  2nd, 
1492.  It  was  destroyed  in  1833. — Farther  np  the  slope  are  a  nomher 
of  Cave  Dwellinga,  hidden  among  thickets  of  cactns.  We  may  tnm 
to  the  S.E.  and  follow  a  new  road  affording  fine  views  to  the  Bedtbcto 
de  losFhmeeseeQ^l.  G,  H,  2),  an  old  redonht,  beyond  which  we  reach 
the  broad  road  between  the  cemetery  (p.  362)  and  the  Alhambra. 


b.  The  Alhambra. 

L' Alhambra!  rAlbambral  palais  que  lea  g^dts 
Out  dor^  comme  on  r§ye  et  rempli  d'hannoniei; 
Forteresse  auz  cr^neaux  festonn^s  et  croalans, 
.^ii  Ton  entend  la  nuit  de  magiqnes  syllabes 
i^aaad  la  lune,  k  trayers  lea  mille  arceatiz  arabea, 
Sfeme  les  murs  de  trifles  blancs !     (  Victor  Hugo.) 

The  Alhambra  occupies  the  plateau  of  the  Monte  de  la  Aesabica, 
which  stretches  from  E.  to  W.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Darro, 
and  separated  on  the  S.  by  the  VaUe  de  la  Aeaabica  from  the  Monte 
Mauror.  Its  main  axis  is  cut  across  near  its  middle  by  a  second 
ravine,  the  Cuesta  del  Rey  Chico  (p.  340),  which  isolates  the  Alham- 
bra hill  on  the  E.  from  the  Cerro  del  Sol  (p.  331),  at  the  base  of 
which  lies  the  Oenerallfe  (p.  361).  The  plateau  has  a  length  of 
about  800  yds.  and  a  breadth  of  about  200  yds.,  and  is  thus  about 
the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Castle  of  Sagunto  (p.  284),  like  which 
it  seems  intended  by  nature  as  the  site  of  a  fortress.  The  whole  of 
this  plateau  was  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  strengthened  with 
numerous  towers.  The  strongly  marked  and  narrow  promontory  at 
the  W.  end  bears  the  Alcazdba,  or  citadel.  This  is  separated  from 
the  Alhambra  proper,  the  Palace  of  the  Moorish  Kings^  by  a  small 
glacis  named  the  Plaza  de  loa  Aljibes.  The  palace,  again,  is  adjoined 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Alhanibra  Alta^  with  the  quarters  of  the  courtiers 
and  officials.  This  threefold  division  is  apparent  in  many  other 
similar  establishments  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  the  commanderies 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia  consisted  of  a  strong  ^Hochschloss'. 
or  citadel,  a  *Mittelschloss',  occupied  by  the  commander,  and  a 
*Vorburg',  for  the  less  important  members  of  the  post.  The  Moors 
named  the  entire  space  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall  Medinat  al^ 
hamrd^  or  the  *Red  Town',  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  used  in  its 
buildings.  The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture,  peculiar  to  the  Alhambra, 
of  clay  and  marl,  permeated  with  oxide  of  iron. 

The  early  History  of  the  Alhambra  begins  with  Mohammed  J, 
(1232-72),  the  first  of  the  Nasride  dynasty.  The  Albaicin  was  the 
royal  seat  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Zirites  (comp.  pp.  333,  331),  wh6 
constructed  fortifications  on  the  Alhambra  hill,  as  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  of  the  numerous  contests  in  the  10th,  lith,  and  12th  cen- 
turies. Mohammed  I.,  however,  selected  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra 
as  his  residence.  He  began  his  buildings  on  a  modest  scalOi  and  was 
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the  oiigiiiatoi  of  the  motto  *  Wald  gWiba  iW  AUdhta  'dUC  (^there  is 
no  eonqaeior  hut  the  Most  High  God'],  which  is  so  conspiottouB, 
along  with  the  ^pbM  vitro'  of  Charles  Y.,  among  the  inscriptionB  of 
the  Alhamhra.  Mohammed  II.  (1272-1302)  continued  his  father's 
work,  and  Mohammed  III,  (1302-9)  bnilt  the  Alhamhra  Mosqne 
(p.  359).  Aht'l-Watid  Ismatl  (1309-26)  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
small  palace  beyond  the  Alcazaha.  TiUuf  I.  (1333-64),  howcTer, 
who  wielded  more  power  and  commanded  greater  resources  than  his 
predecessors,  tore  the  whole  of  this  down  with  the  exception  of  the 
Patio  del  Mexnar  (p.  367),  and  began  the  building  of  the  noble 
Palace  of  Gomares  or  of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles,  where  the  king 
sat  in  state,  holding  councils  and  receiving  embassies.  He  com- 
pleted the  Torre  de  Comares  and  the  baths,  and  seems  also  to  have 
constructed  the  enclosing  wall  round  the  entire  hill,  with  its 
23  towers.  Mohammed  V.  (1354-91)  erected  the  most  sumptuous 
parts  of  the  whole  structure,  including  the  completion  of  the  Court 
of  the  Myrtles,  the  Cuarto  de  Machuca  to  the  N.W.,  where  part  of 
the  royal  family  spent  the  summer,  and  the  sumptuous  Court  of 
the  Lions,  the  winter-residence  of  the  court,  with  the  royal  harem. 
The  decoration  of  the  Tower  of  the  Infantas,  exhibiting  the  first 
traces  of  the  decline  of  Moorish  art,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Mo- 
hammed VII.  (1392-1408). 

After  the  surrender  of  Granada,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  buildings  of  the  Alhamhra.  At  their  in- 
stance the  Count  de  Tendilla,  the  first  Captain-General  of  the  city 
and  Alcaide  of  the  Alhamhra,  had  the  whole  of  the  internal  decor- 
ations restored  by  expert  workmen,  while  he  also  strengthened  all 
the  parts  of  the  walls  and  towers  that  required  it.  The  upshot  of 
Charles  Y.  's  visit  to  Granada  (1526)  was  less  happy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  well  how  to  appreciate  the  marvels  of  Moorish 
art,  as  evidenced  by  his  exclamation  ^desffraciado  de  il  que  t<d  per- 
dl6*  (^unhappy  he  who  lost  all  this'),  he  nevertheless  decided  to 
erect  within  tbe  Alhamhra  enclosure  a  new  palace ,  to  make  room 
for  which  many  parts  of  the  Moorish  building  were  pulled  down. 
The  Sala  de  los  Moc&rabes  (p.  366)  and  the  Court  of  the  Lions  were 
injured  by  a  powder-explosion  in  1691,  but  the  damage  was  repaired 
as  well  as  might  be.  The  period  of  total  neglect  and  decay  of  the 
famous  Moorish  palace  began  in  1718,  when  Philip  V.  converted  to 
his  own  use  the  revenues  assigned  for  the  preservation  of  the  build- 
ing. In  1812  the  evacuating  French  troops  decided  to  blow  up 
the  'fortress'  of  the  Alhamhra.  Several  towers  had  already  been 
destroyed,  when  the  main  part  of  the  palace  was  saved  from  anni- 
hilation by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  secretly 
cut  the  fuse.  The  first  attempts  at  renovation  were  made  by  Josi 
Contreras  (d.  1847)  in  1828,  and  in  1830  Ferdinand  Yll.  granted  a 
yearly  subvention  of  60,000  reales  (500£.)  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Moorish  palace.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  extensive  restorations 
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that  have  since  been  oanied  on  by  Job4  Gontreras,  bis  son  Bafoil 
(d.  1890),  and  his  grandson  Mariano  —  restorations  that  ha^e  at 
any  rate  prevented  the  farther  decay  of  the  building,  though  not  in 
ihemseWes  always  in  the  best  taste. 

It  is  hardly  necMearj  %o  remind  our  readers  of  WoiMngUtn  Intimg'*9 
delightful  *Tale8  of  the  Alhambra\  which  were  partly  written  on  ^e  spot 
(comp.  p.  34^.  The  visitors*  book  containing  Irving  s  autograph  Is  still 
shown  by  the  custodian  of  the  Alhambra  Palace.  A  series  of  magnifleent 
views  of  the  Alhambra  is  given  in  the  monumantal  work  of  Jviu  Oourp 
and  Owtn  Jonet^  published  at  London  in  1842  ('Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  the  Alhambra,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot").  The 
^Gourt  of  the  Alhambra',  constmcted  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  decoration  of  the  Al- 
hambra; and  in  the  small  handbook  describing  it  he  gives  the  gist  of  the 
text  of  his  large  work.  See  also  *The  Alhambra*  by  Albert  F,  Calvert 
(London ;  2nd  ed.  1907).  ^__ 

Th«  shortest  way  to  the  Alhambra  is  Yi&  the  Oallb  db  Gombbbs 
(PI.  E,  4, 3;  p.  339),  which  ascends  steeply  between  the  heights  of 
the  Alcazaba  and  the  Torres  Bermejas  and  ends  at  the  Paerta  de  las 
Oranadas,  the  actual  main  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  Park« 

The  Pnerta  de  las  Oranadas  (PI.  1 ;  E,  3),  erected  by  Pedro 
Maehuea  (p.  358),  on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Bdb  Alaujar,  is  a 
somewhat  heavy  building  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  with 
Tuscan  columns  and  the  arms  of  Charles  Y.  At  the  top  are  three 
open  pomegranates  (p.  334).  It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
now  for  the  most  part  removed,  which  united  the  Alcazaba  (p.  350) 
with  the  ToB&BS  Bb&mbjas  (PI.  F,  3;  *  Vermilion  Towers'),  on  the 
Monte  Mauror.  The  latter,  now  a  military  prison  and  not  accessible, 
were  erected  by  the  Moors,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  as  the  Al- 
cazaba, and  restored  in  the  13th  and  16th  centuries.  The  extensive 
buildings,  including  large  cisterns,  underground  stables,  and  case- 
mates for  200  men,  give  an  excellent  insight  into  the  Moorish  art 
of  fortification. 

The  •Alhambra  Park  (^Alameda  de  la  Alhambra;  PI.  F,  3,  2), 
a  'sacred  grove'  of  a  unique  character,  occupies  the  bottom  and  slopes 
of  the  Assabica  valley  (p.  346).  Its  trees  are  almost  exclusively 
elms,  planted  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent. ;  and  they  are  kept  fresh 
and  green  by  the  waters  of  the  Darro,  conducted  to  the  park  by  the 
Aeequia  de  la  Alhambra  or  del  Rey,  which  diverges  from  the  river, 
5  M.  above  Granada.  The  murmuring  sound  of  running  water  is 
heard  here  all  day  long.  The  foliage  of  the  thickly-planted  trees, 
the  home  of  innumerable  nightingales,  forms  a  continuous  and 
dense  roof.  In  early  spring,  and  especially  in  March,  when  the  rays 
of  the  sun  can  pierce  the  leafless  boughs  of  the  elms,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  carpet  of  verdure,  which  disappears  as 
summer  advances. 

In  the  Assabica  valley  lay  the  Makbara,  ot  burial-place  of  the  Moorislh 
kings,  where  Kohammed  I.  and  most  of  the  other  Nasrides  were  interred. 
Boabdirwas  permitted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  transfer  their  remains 
to  Kondtijar,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpojarras. 
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Three  avenues  begin  at  the  Puerta  de  laa  Granadas.  To  the 
right  is  the  Cubsta  db  las  Obuobs,  which  ascends  slowly  along  the 
S.  verge  of  the  park  to  the  Alhambra  Hotels  (p.  830).  To  the  left 
is  tibe  somewhat  trying  Cubsta  Eiipbdbada  ,  the  oldest  approach  to 
the  palace,  which  ends  at  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  (see  helow).  In  the 
middle  is  the  easy  gradient  of  the  Maim  Ayenub  ,  constructed  in 
1831,  which  leads  past  the  Fuente  de  la  Palma  (PI.  2 ;  F,  3),  the 
Fuenie  de  lo8  Tres  Picos  (PI.  3 ;  F,  2),  and  the  Fuente  del  Tomate 
(PI.  4;  F,  2),  to  the  Alhambra  Hotels,  while  it  is  also  connected 
with  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  by  side -roads  diverging  to  the  left. 
Walkers,  making  their  first  visit  to  the  Alhambra,  may  follow  the 
main  avenue  to  the  second  fountain  (Fuente  de  los  Picos)  and  then 
turn  to  the  left  The  only  entrance  for  carriages  is  the  Puerta  del 
Carril  (PI.  6 ;  F,  2),  which  was  constructed  during  the  erection  of 
Charles  V.'s  palace. 

In  the  Gue5ta  Empedrada,  to  the  left,  a  little  below  the  Puerta  Ju- 
diciaria, is  the  Pilar  de  Oarlos  dninto,  also  known  as  the  Filar  del 
Marquis  de  Mondijary  after  its  constructor,  the  second  Alcaide  under 
Charles  V.  The  tasteful  Benaissanee  fountain  was  erected  by  Pedro 
Machuca  (p.  S68)  in  1545  and  restored  in  1624;  it  is  adorned  with  the 
motto  of  Charles  Y.  Cplus  oultre*)  and  with  heads  carved  by  Alomo  de 
Mena  to  typify  the  three  rivers  of  Granada:  theDarro,  the  Genii,  and  the 
Beiro.  The  water  of  the  fountain  supplies  the  quarters  of  Oomeres  and 
Churra  (p.  392),  which  lie  immediately  below  it.  The  Pilar,  the  *Bound 
Tower*  (to  the  left),  and  the  entrance- tower  of  the  Alhambra  (above)  unite 
to  form  a  very  imposing  group. 

The  *Faerta  Judiciaria  (PI.  6;  E,  F,  3),  a  tower-gateway 
erected  according  to  the  inscription  by  Yusuf  I.  in  1348  and  called 
by  the  Moors  the  Bdb  esh-Sheria  or  *Gate  of  Justice',  deserves  partic- 
ular attention.  Like  many  of  the  other  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
it  is  practically  a  building  by  itself ,  with  two  gates  (an  inner  and 
an  outer),  connected  by  a  passage  purposely  made  tortuous  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  defence.  It  is  67  ft.  in  height  and  48  ft.  in 
width.  About  half  of  its  elevation  is  occupied  by  the  horseshoe- 
shaped  Outer  Oate,  aboTe  which  is  carved  a  hand  with  outstretched 
fingers,  a  symbol  frequently  used  both  in  the  Orient  and  in  S.  Europe 
to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Above  the  Inner  Archway  is  figured  a  key, 
the  symbol  of  power.  A  current  superstition  asserted  that  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  would  defy  all  attacks  until  the  hand 
on  the  outer  gate  grasped  this  key.  A  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin 
was  added  at  the  inner  gate  after  the  conquest.  The  massive  wooden 
doors  are  shod  with  iron  and  strengthened  with  'pasadores*.  The 
entire  building  is  now  private  property ;  admission  is  only  granted 
by  special  permission. 

From  the  Puerta  Judiciaria  a  narrow  walled  path  ascends  to  the 
(right)  House  of  Mariano  Contreras  (PI.  7;  E,  3),  the  ^Gonservador 
de  la  Alhambra'  (p.  347).  Incorporated  with  the  N.  wing  of  this 
building  is  the  *PueTta  del  Vino,  so  named  from  the  wine  stored 
here  in  the  16th  century.   This  gate  probably  formed  the  main  W. 
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entrance  of  the  Alhambra  AUa  (p.  346).  A  wall,  of  whieh  lemains 
weie  recently  fonnd  In  the  S.  part  of  the  palace  of  Ohailes  Y.  (p.  368X 
seems  to  have  connected  the  Puerta  del  Vino  with  the  Paerta  de 
Hierro  (PL  22;  p.  360)  and  so  separated  the  Aleazaba,  the  Royal 
Palace,  and  the  principal  mosqne  (p.  359)  £rom.  the  more  plebeian 
part  of  the  Alhambra  settlement. 

A  key  ia  sculptured  above  the  Wine  Gate  alfo.  The  inseription  over 
the  key  celebrates  the  mler  of  Granada  under  the  general  and  frequently 
recurring  title  of  Abu  ^Abdallah  Algani  billah.  It  begins  with  the  words:' 
'I  flee  to  God  for  shelter  from  Satan,  the  pelted  with  stones*  -*  an  allusion 
to  the  legend  In  the  Koran  that  Abraham  put  the  devil  to  flight  by 
throwing  stones. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  wide  Plaza  j>e  los  Aljibes 
(PI.  8;  E,  3),  named  from  the  Cistern  (tdjibej  Arab.  cHr-jilh)^  situ- 
ated to  the  N. ,  below  the  terrace,  and  constructed  by  Count  Ten- 
dilla  at  the  command  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'.  The  cistern,  which  is 
100  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft  high,  is  filled  with  filtered 
water  from  the  Darro.  The  inside  is  shown  to  visitors  only  on  cer* 
tain  fixed  days  in  January.  The  level  of  the  plaza,  which  was 
originally  named  the  Plcaa  del  Pablatj  was  raised  about  16  ft.  in 
consequence  of  the  construction  of  Charles  Y.'s  palace.  It  is  now 
adorned  with  beautiful  hedges  of  myrtle.  On  the  E.  side  stand  the 
Moorish  Palace  (p.  351)  and  the  externally  more  imposing  Palace 
of  Charles  V.  (p.  368).  To  the  W.  (left)  is  the  great  facade  of  the. 
Alcazaba,  with  the  Torre  Quebrada  (PI.  10;  E,  3)  and  the  Torre 
del  Homenaje  (PI.  11 ;  85  ft  high).  To  the  N.  we  look  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  Darro  valley. 

The  Alcaaaba  (PI.  E,  3),  formerly  better  known  as  the  Alhizdn 
(Arab.  al-kcuaJba,  the  citadel;  al-hisrhj  the  fortress),  lies  about  450ft 
above  the  Plaza  Nueva  (p.  339).  Except  on  the  E.  side,  the  face 
of  the  hill  is  very  steep ;  at  the  N.E.  corner  it  is  so  sheer  as  to 
make  the  foundations  of  the  fortress-walls  appear  very  precarious. 
Its  only  entrance  now  is  the  Puerta  de  la  Alcaxaba  (PI.  9;  E,  3), 
in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Plaza  de  los  Aljibes.  In  fbrmer  days, 
however ,  it  could  also  be  entered  directly  from  the  Darro  side  by 
the  Puerta  de  las  Armas  (PI.  12 ;  E,  3)  on  the  N.W.  (comp.  p.  340). 
The  whole  inside  of  the  castle  is  now  occupied  by  garden-beds. 
Almost  the  only  remains  of  the  original  building  are  the  dilapidated 
enclosing  walls,  with  their  massive  towers,  and  the  so-called  AdarveBy 
or  ramparts  on  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  walls  recalls  at 
many  points  the  concrete-work  of  the  Romans, 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Alcazaba ,  above  the  Plata  de  la 
ArtillerCa  (PI.  14;  E,  3),  stands  the  ♦Toebb  db  la  Vbla  (PI.  13? 
E,  3),  the  Moorish  Qhafar,  a  *  watch-tower'  85  ft.  high,  on  which 
the  three  ^pendones'  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  were  displayed  for  the 
first  time  at  3  p.m.  on  Jan.  2nd,  1492.  From  the  platform  at  the 
top  rises  a  turret  (La  EspadanaJ ,  struck  by  lightning  in  1881  but 
since  restored,  which  contains  the  Campana  de  la  Vektj  a  huge  bell, 
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cast  in  1773  and  weighing  nearly  12  tons.  During  the  night,  from 
2^2  his.  affcei  the  'Oraci6n'  until  daybreak,  this  bell  is  rnng  at  inter- 
vals to  regulate  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  irrigation  channels 
in  the  vega. 

Th6  •View  from  the  Torre  de  la  Vela  is  very  extensive.  At  our  feet 
lies  the  entire  city  of  Granada.  To  the  left,  beyond  the  Alhambra  Park,- 
rise  the  Torres  Bermejas;  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Darro,  is  the  Al- 
baicin.  In  front  of  us  extends  the  green  and  almost  exactly  circular  vega, 
enclosed  by  brown  and  sun- burnt  ranges  of  hills.  To  the  S.E.  is  the 
Sierra  Nevada^  where  the  Dornajo^  Tetero^  Trebenque^  and  other  peaks  rise 
conspicuously.  To  the  S.  and  8.W.  are  the  Sierra  de  Almijara^  the  Sierra 
Ttf'ea,  and  the  Sierra  de  Alhama^  with  the  peak  of  Monte  Vives  in  front. 
To  the  W.  are  Santa  Fe  (p.  365)  and  the  mountains  of  Loja  (p.  368). 
To  the  IN'.W.,  and  more  distant,  are  the  Sierra  de  Parapanda  (p.  366)  and 
the  Sieri'a  d$  Colomera  or  de  Moclin^  with  the  ^Gortadura'  to  the  left, 
above  the  three  isolated  peaks  of  the  Simra  de  Elvira.  To  the  N.  rises 
the  Sierra  de  Jarana.  In  the  foreground  to  the  £.  are  tiie  Alhambra 
Palace,  the  Palace  of  Charles  V.,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  359),  the 
Franciscan  Convent  (p.  359),  the  Generalife  (p.  861),  and  the  SUla  del 
Moro  (p.  862),  on  the  Cerro  del  Sol. 

The  •jABDfN  DE  LOS  ADAnvBs  (PI.  15  J  E,  3),  laid  out  on  the 
S.  terrace,  a  romantic  spot  with  venerable  ivy,  climbing  vines,  and 
other  plants  growing  on  trellises,  affords  views  of  the  park,  the 
city,  the  vega,  and  mountains,  which  are  more  picturesque  though 
less  extensive  than  that  from  the  Torre  de  Vela.  It  is  entered  by 
a  small  door  to  the  left  of  the  Puerta  de  la  Alcazaba,  recognized 
by  the  iron  scallop-shells  on  it. 


The  Moorish  **Palace  of  the  Alhambra  (adm.,  see  p.  331; 
comp.  the  accompanying  ground-plan),  now  national  property  and 
generally  kno^n  as  the  Casa  Real,  abuts  on  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Plaza  de  los  Aljibes  (p.  360).  Part  of  it  rests  upon  extensive  arti- 
ficial foundations,  as  the  site  sloped  rapidly  towards  the  E.  and  N. 
Its  exterior,  like  that  of  all  Arab  buildings,  Is  very  unimposlng, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade  by  the  huge 
palace  of  Charles  V.  (p.  358). 

The  Arab  house,  like  the  house  of  classical  antiquity,  is  simple 
and  reserved  on  the  outside;  its  rooms  all  open  on  an  internal 
conrt.  The  building  was  enlarged  by  the  multiplication  of  courts 
and  rooms.  The  kings  of  G-ranada  tibius  built  a  series  of  palaces, 
each  with  a  separate  entrance  and  a  court  of  its  own.  .  The  Guarto 
de  Machuca,  the  Mexuar  (p.  367),  and  the  Patio  del  Mexuar  were 
entered,  according  to  the  travellers  Mdrmol  (1526)  and  Navagero 
(1524-26),  by  a  zaguan  (fore- court)  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  entrance. 
The  Court  of  the  Myrtles  was  reached  by  steps  ascending  from  the 
Mexuar  Court,  while  the  doorway  of  the  Palace  of  the  Court  of  the 
Lions  was  in  the  comer  between  Charles  V.'s  palace  and  the  cistern 
(aljibe)  and  thus  to  the  S.  of  the  present  entrance. 

In  the  buildings  of  the  Alhambra  the  art  of  the  Moors  (pp.  xlix,  1) 
produced  the  utmost  that  it  was  capable  of.  The  constructive 
"value  is  small;  the  material,  chiefly  wood  and  plaster,  is  by  no 
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means  solid  and  is  frequently  employed  with  illusive  intent;  the 
laws  of  architectonics  seem  often  to  exist  for  the  architect  only  that 
he  may  evade  or  defy  them.  Yet  the  general  result  comes  to  ns  like 
the  resuscitation  and  artistic  glorification  of  a  far-distant  past ;  the 
tent  of  the  nomad  Arab  celebrates  a  late  resurrection  in  the  halls 
of  this  Moorish  palace.  The  slender  marble  columns,  on  which  ' 
rest  the  light  stucco  walls,  are  an  imitation  of  the  tent-poles ;  the 
brilliant  cplours  of  the  ^arabesque'  ornamentation  is  an  echo  of  the 
gay  patterns  of  the  Oriental  carpets  with  which  the  tent-interiors 
were  draped.  The  strange  ^stalactite*  or  'honeycomb'  vaulting  of 
the  domes  with  their  step-like  arrangement  of  the  numeroua  mem- 
bers, one  ranged  above  another  without  visible  support,  alone  seems 
like  a  new  and  independent  invention.  The  Semitic  dislike  to  re- 
presentations of  living  creatures  explains  the  lack  of  sculpture 
and  the  absence  of  any  intellectual  stimulus  connected  with  the 
plastic  art.  An  indifferent  substitute  for  sculpture  is  afforded  by 
the  use  of  inscriptions,  mainly  in  the  venerable  Guflc  character,  as 
borders  for  enclosed  wall-spaces.  These  inscriptions  are  generally 
either  of  a  religious  nature  or  consist  of  verses  of  hyperbolic  poetry, 
principally  from  the  Caaida  of  Aben  Zemrtc^  a  eulogy  of  King  Mo- 
hammed y. 

The  first  impression  of  the  visitor  to  the  Alhambra  is  seldom 
Aree  from  a  touch  of  disappointment.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
remember  how  much  has  been  destroyed  or  indifferently  restored. 
We  must  try  to  revive  in  imagination  the  original  colouring  of  the 
bare  plaster  walls,  the  patterns  of  which  charmed  at  close  view  by 
the  complexity  of  their  design  and  at  a  distance  by  their  shimmering 
harmony  of  tint  and  tone.  We  must  picture  the  waterless  fountains 
as  playing  briskly,  the  empty  rooms,  'half  chamber  and  half  grotto^ 
as  gay  with  decoration,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  enlivened  by 
picturesque  groups  of  visitors  in  oriental  costume.  We  must  not 
fail  to  advance  to  the  open  windows  and  gaze  upon  the  world  without, 
which  harmonizes  so  marvellously  with  the  scene  within.  Here, 
where  fantasy  rules  supreme,  we  must  look  around  us  through  her 
eyes.  —  In  the  following  description  we  begin  with  the  magnificent 
structures  of  the  Courts  of  the  Myrtles  and  of  the  Lions,  then  return 
to  the  Patio  del  Mexuar,  and  end  our  round  with  the  baths  and 
other  underground  chambers,  the  modem  rooms  adjoining  the  Patio 
de  Daraxa,  and  the  'Toilet  Room  of  the  Queen'.  A  hurried  visitor 
can  walk  through  all  these  rooms  in  an  hour}  many  will  find  that 
weeks  are  not  enough. 

The  low-lying  modern  entrance  (Enttada  Modema)^  situated 
beside  the  palace  of  Charles  Y.,  leads  first  to  the  — 

*Gourt  of  the  Myrtles  (Patio  de  la  AWerca  or  de  los  ArrayanesJ, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pool  of  water  (odbereaj  Arab. 
hirkeh)  enclosed  by  hedges  of  myrtle  (mesas  de  arrayanes).  This  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Palaoio  de  Gomares  (p.  347);  at  its  N.E. 
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end  liseg  the  great  fortified  tower  (see  below),  while  to  the  S.W.  it 
is  overlooked  by  the  palace  of  Charles  Y.,  which  lies  about  16  ft. 
above  it.  The  court,  which  is  120  ft.  long  and  76  ft  wide,  was  in- 
jured by  flie  in  1890.  Its  sides  were  restored  in  1841-43.  The  ends 
are  graced  with  beautiful  arcades,  each  borne  by  six  slender  marble 
columns  and  paved  with  marble  slabs.  That  to  the  S.W. ,  with  its 
elegant,  triforium-like  second  story  and  the  open  gallery  at  the  top, 
is  especially  admired.  The  capitals  of  the  two  central  columns  at 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  court  deserve  particular  attention.  At  each  end 
of  these  arcades  are  alcoves  (Arab,  al-kuhba  or  ar^hanija),  with 
stalactite  vaulting  originally  coloured  blue  and  bearing  the  motto, 
'there  is  no  conqueror  but  God'  (p.  346).  Another  (restored^  in- 
scription names  Mohammed  Y.,  the  conqueror  of  Algeciras  (lo68), 
and  extolls  him  as  the  builder  of  this  Patio  de  la  Aibehira:  'Thou 
givest  safety  from  the  breeze  to  the  blades  of  grass,  and  inspirest 
terror  in  the  very  stars  of  heaven.  When  the  shining  stars  quiver, 
it  is  through  dread  of  thee,  and  when  the  grass  of  the  field  bends 
down,  it  is  to  give  thee  thanks'. 

The  first  door  on  the  K.W.  side  of  the  court  leads  to  the  rooms 
oecnpied  hy  the  Kupers  of  the  Palace^  the  third  leads  to  the  Patio  del  Mexuar 
fp.  967).  Opposite  the  latter,  on  the  S.E.  side,  is  a  staircase  (generally 
closed)  descending  to  the  Batht  (p.  367).  The  door  at  the  other  angle  of 
this  side,  opposite  the  Entrada  Moderna  (p.  852),  conducts  us  to  the  Sola 
de  los  Mocdrdbee  (p.  855)  and  the  Court  of  the  Lions  (p.  354).  The  staircase 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  court,  adjoining  the  entrance,  forms  the  access 
from  the  Alhambra  Palace  to  the  interior  of  Gharles  V.'s  palace  (p.  359). 

The  elaborate  horseshoe  arch  to  the  N.E.  connects  the  Court  of 
the  Myrtles  with  the  8ala  de  1a  Barca,  the  atrium  of  the  Torre  de 
Comares.  It  is  named  from  the  fact  that  its  vaulting  (unfortunately 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1890)  resembled  the  hull  of  a  boat.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  niehe  (ar-hantja  or  tdka)  behind 
marble  slabs  for  the  reception  of  water-vessels  (al'karrA*a)»  The 
inscriptions  celebrate  the  builder  Ibn  Na$r,  a  term  used  frequently 
for  the  later  Nasride  monarchs.  A  richly  decorated  arch  in  the  mas- 
sive wall  of  the  Torre  de  Comares  leads  hence  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Ambassadors.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  arch  are  two  other  beautiful 
ar^^hafiajas, 

Oret  the  arches  of  tke  recesses  are  inscribed  Arabic  verses,  celebrating 
the  majesty  and  goodness  of  Allah.  One  of  them  runs  thus :  *he  who 
comes  to  me,  tortured  by  thirst,  will  find  water,  pure  and  fresh,  sweet 
and  unmixed.  I  am  like  the  rainbow,  when  it  shines,  and  the  sun  is 
my  lord.   Abu'l  ffacUdf  (Yfisuf  I.;  p.  388). 

The  Torre  de  Comares,  148  ft.  high,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  workmen  from  the  Moorish  town  of  Comares,  to  the  NJB. 
of  Milaga.  The  battlements  are  modem.  A  narrow  staircase  (usually 
closed)  ascends  from  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Sala  de  la  Barca  to  the 
platform.    The  whole  interior  of  the  tower  is  occupied  by  the  — 

**EaU  of  the  Ambaisadors  (Sala  de  los  Embajadores),  an  apart- 
ment 37  ft.  square  and  60  ft.  high.  This  was  the  sUte  reception 
room  of  the  monarchs,  whose  throne  stood  on  theN.E.  side,  opposite 
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the  entrance.  The  last  great  assembly  of  the  Moors,  sommoned  by 
Boabdil  to  consider  the  surrender  of  Granada,  met  here.  The  inscrip- 
tions name  YiUuf  I.  as  the  builder.  This  hall,  extending  through 
fwo  stories,  is  roofed  with  a  dome  (kuhba)  of  larch- wood,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  facetted  surface  of  an  elaborately  cut  diamond. 
The  immense  thickness  of  the  walls  is  shown  by  the  depth  of  the 
window-recesses,  which  themselTes  form  small  rooms,  affording  an 
entrancing  Tiew  of  the  city,  the  Albaicfn,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Darro.  The  central  window  on  each  side  is  an  Ajimez  Window  (see 
p.  xlil),  divided  into  two  lights  by  a  slender  column.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
Alhambra.  Rafael  Goutreras  (p.  347)  counted  162  different  patterns, 
all  impressed  with  iron  stamps  on  the  plaster-lining  of  the  walls 
while  still  moist.  The  predominant  colours  are  red  and  dark  blue. 
The  passage,  leading  from  the  flrat  window-recess  to  the  right  in  the 
S.E.  wall  to  the  FHnador  de  la  Beina  (p.  368)  and  the  lower  story,  was 
made  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles  and  pass  thence 
through  the  8<da  dt  los  Moedrabea  (p.  365)  to  the  celebrated  — 

**Gonrt  of  the  Lions  (Patio  dt  los  Leones),  so  named  after  the 
twelve  lions  bearing  the  large  fountain-basin  in  the  centre.  The 
designer  of  this  court,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  winter-palace 
of  the  kings,  was  the  Moor  Aben  Ceneid ;  it  was  begun  in  1377,  in 
the  reign  of  Mohammed  Y.  The  court,  which  I8492  ft.  long  and 
52  ft.  broad,  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  with  stilted  arches.  At 
each  end  the  arcade  Juts  out  in  the  form  of  a  graceful  pavilion,  sur- 
mounted by  a  charming  wooden  roof  in  the  form  appropriately  kiiown 
as  the  'half-orange*  (media  naranja).  There  are  in  all  124  columns, 
standing  either  singly  or  in  pairs  or  in  groups  of  three  and  four  (at 
the  comers).  The  walls  are  of  wood  and  plaster ;  but  the  exquisite 
fret-work  decoration  in  the  latter  looks  as  if  carved  in  ivory.  The 
elegance  of  the  whole  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  large  and  pompous 
features  of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles.  The  court  once  contained  six 
orange-trees,  but  it  is  now  floored  with  slabs  of  marble,  while  the 
arcades  are  paved  with  blue  and  white  tiles.  The  roofs  are  modern. 

The  *LioN  FouMi*AiN  (Fuente  de  lot  Leones)  deserves  especial 
notice.  The  animals  are  conventionally  treated.  The  basin  (pila) 
they  bear,  10  ft.  in  circumference  and  2  ft.  in  depth,  recalls  the  *Mol- 
ten  Sea'  in  Solomon's  Temple.  Round  its  edge  runs  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion. The  smaller  upper  basin  (ta%a)  is  also  af  Moorish  workmanship 
but  of  later  date.  The  pyramidal  structure  at  the  top  was  placed  there 
in  1838.  There  are  also  eight  smaller  fountains,  rising  in  shallow 
marble  basins  at  the  ends  of  the  court.  The  water  is  led  in  runlets 
to  the  middle  of  the  court,  where  it  joins  the  overflow  of  the  Lion 
Fountain.  —  The  fountains  play  only  on  a  few  stated  festivals  (p.  331). 

The  Lion  Court  is  adjoined  on  all  four  sides  by  handsomely 
decorated  chambers.   To  the  N.W.  is  the  -— 
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Sala  de  los  Xoc&raboB,  66  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  wide,  forming 
the  present  ante-room  to  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  After  the  powder- 
explosion  of  1591  (p.  347)  it  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  barrel- 
vaulting  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Bias  de  Ledeama  (1614).  The 
mural  decorations,  long  concealed  by  a  coat  of  whitewash,  and  the 
remains  of  the  original  dome  were  uncovered  in  1863. 

The  *Hall  of  the  Abencerxages,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Court  of 
the  Lions,  takes  its  name  from  the  noble  family  of  the  AbeneerrageBy 
which  figures  so  prominently  In  the  later  history  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada  (p.  333).  The  story  goes  that  Boabdil  Incur-  - 
red  the  enmity  of  the  whole  tribe  by  beheading  its  principal  mem- 
bers in  this  room  on  account  of  a  love-affair  of  their  chief  Hamet 
with  Queen  Morayma  (comp.  p.  362).  We  enter  the  rectangular 
hall  by  beautiful  wooden  doors,  restored  in  1856  and  hung  on  pivots 
let  into  the  marble  floor  below  and  into  a  soffit  of  the  cross-bea^ 
above.  The  central  part  of  the  hall  rises  in  three  stages.  On  each 
side  is  alow  alcove  with  a  pretty  cassetted  ceiling  and  tasteful  arches. 
Above  the  gallery  of  the  second  stage  eight  stalactite-pendentives 
form  the  transition  to  the  sixteen-sided  third  stage,  the  windows  of 
which  admit  a  softened  light.  The  whole  is  roofed  by  an  imposing 
stalactite  dome,  enhancing  the  general  fanciful  effect  of  the  hall. 
The  scheme  of  decoration  (partly  restored  in  the  16th  cent.)  is  of 
great  elegance.  The  middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  dode- 
cagonal  Fountainy  the  reddish-brown  stains  on  the  marble  of  which 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  Abencerrages.  The 
water,  like  that  of  the  fountain  in  the  Room  of  the  Two  Sisters  (see 
p.  356),  flows  off  through  a  runlet  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Lions. 

The  PatinUlo  and  the  Aljibt  (cistern),  adjoining  the  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
eerrages,  like  the  Womefi»  Apartments  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Court  of 
the  Lions,  are  seldom  shown.  —  A  passage  adjoining  the  cistern  led  to 
the  remains  of  the  Bauda  or  Royal  Sepuiehral  Chapel  (closed).  This  build- 
ing, apparently  erected  by  Mohammed  V.,  consisted  of  an  ante-room  and 
three  chambers  with  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  II. ,  AlmH-Waltd  Itma^tl^ 
YOiwf  I.^  and  Yiituf  III.  The  alabaster  tombstones  (losas)  were  discovered 
in  1574  (comp.  p.  356).  Another  passage  connected  the  chapel  with  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Palace  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions. 

The  *Sala  de  la  Justicia  or  Sala  del  Tribunal,  more  correctly 
termed  the  Sala  de  los  Reyes ,  adjoining  the  Lion  Court  to  the  S.£,, 
is  divided  into  seven  sections  and  is  entered  by  three  archways, 
each  divided  by  two  columns.  Between  these  open  sections,  which 
are  roofed  by  lofty  cupolas  lighted  from  the  top,  are  two  lower  apart- 
ments. Off  the  E.  side,  and  at  the  ends,  open  a  series  of  alcoves, 
some  of  them  without  windows.  With  its  honeycomb  vaulting  and 
stalactite  arches,  the  hall  resembles  a  fantastic  grotto.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  restored,  and  during  the  building  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Marfa  (p.  359)  it  served  as  a  Christian  chapel. 

The  three  largest  alcoves  adjoining  the  E.  side  have  interesting 
Ceiling  Paintings  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.  (p.  Ixxiy), 
painted  on  leather  nailed  on  wooden  panels  (2^/4  in.  thick).  Those  in 
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the  central  alcove  are  painted  on  a  golden  background,  the  others 
on  dark-blue  dotted  with  golden  stars.  The  contours  are  ontlined 
in  black,  while  the  flat  surfaces  are  generally  filled  in  with  one 
colour  only.  At  a  later  period  the  pictures,  which  haye  darkened 
by  age,  received  a  coating  of  linseed-oil.  The  ten  bearded  Moslems 
in  the  painting  of  the  central  alcove  are  probably  portraits  of  the 
rulers  of  Granada  from  Mohammed  L  to  Abu  Sa*id,  *the  Bed* 
(d.  1362).  According  to  other  authorities  they  represent  a  Moorish 
council  or  bench  of  judges.  The  different  names  given  to  the  hall 
are  derived  from  these  various  theories.  The  other  two  paintings 
represent  scenes  of  the  chase  and  of  chivalry. 

In  the  central  alcove  now  stands  a  Moorish  Water  Trough  (pila;  No.  4), 
long  preserved  at  the  foot  of  the  Torre  de  la  Vela  (p.  360)  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  of  eagles,  lions  devouring  stags,  and  the  like.  The  inscription  (1305) 
refers  to  Mohammed  III.  To  judge  from  the  strlistic  similarity  of  ita  reliefs 
to  those  of  the  water-trongh  In  the  National  UuBenm  at  Madrid,  we  have 
here  probably  to  do  with  a  copy  of  an  earlier  work.  —  In  the  alcove  at 
the  S.W.  end  of  the  hall  are  several  Slabs  of  Alabaster  from  the  royal 
tombs  of  the  Ilauda  (p.  865):  No.  17  is  from  the  tomb  of  YAsuf  HI., 
No.  18  from  that  of  Mohammed  II. 

A  narrow  passage  (pasadito)  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Lion  Court, 
opposite  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  ascends  to  the  — 

*'i^oom  of  the  Two  SisterB  (8ala  de  Uu  Dos  Hermanas),  which 
lies  in  the  same  axis  as  the  8ala  de  los  Ajimeeet  and  the  Mifodor  de 
Daraxa  (p.  357),  two  other  rooms  situated  at  a  little  higher  level. 

This  suite  of  rooms  seems  to  have  formed  the  winter  residence  of 
the  ruler^s  harem.  The  main  room,  ascribed  to  Ahen  Cencid  (p.  354), 
takes  its  name  from  two  large  and  equal-sized  slabs  of  white  marble 
(losas)  forming  part  of  the  pavement  The  decoration  of  the  Alhambra 
probably  reaches  its  artistic  zenith  in  this  room.  The  beautiful 
wooden  doors  and  the  mural  decoration  in  stucco  should  be  observed. 
The  great  glory  of  the  room  is,  however,  the  honeycomb  vaulting, 
the  largest  of  all  Arab  roofs  of  the  kind,  containing,  it  is  alleged,  no 
fewer  than  5000  cells,  each  differing  from  the  others  and  yet  all 
combining  to  form  one  whole  of  indescribable  symmetry  and  beauty. 

^The  walls  are  broken  by  niches  flanked  with  graceful  columns.  At 
every  corner  stalactite  pendants  and  fantastic  cell-formations  hang  from 
the  roof,  converting  the  square  ball  into  a  polygon.  Ahove  tiiis  soars 
the  dome,  formed  of  innumerable  tiny  and  multiform  cells,  looking  as  If 
the  architect  had  been  helped  in  his  work  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  One  cell 
breaks  into  the  other,  climbs  over  its  head,  and  is  in  its  turn  used  as 
the  frame-work  by  which  a  third  mounts  still  higher.  And  these  countless 
bells  and  domelets  are  not  content  to  soar  upwards  in  a  simple  pyram- 
idal fonUj  but  are  diverted  by  a  frolicsome  fancy  into  detours  of  the 
boldest  kind.  The  roof  doubles  back  on  itself,  follows  the  bisarre  hu- 
mours of  its  creator,  and  forms  large  vaults  out  of  the  combination  of 
smaller,  till  at  last  the  apex  is  attained.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
equal  picturesqueness  and  fantasy.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with  dados 
jjay  with  the  involved  convolutions  of  red,  green,  and  blue  azulejos. 
Above  these  are  brilliant  embroideries  on  a  ground  of  plaster  lace-work.* 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  the  famous  two-handled  *Alhambra 
Vase  (*el  jarro  de  la  Alhambra';  to  be  transferred  to  the  Museum, 
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p.  331),  which  an  ancient  tradition  avers  to  have  been  found  in 
the  palace  flUed  with  gold.  It  is  4  it.  4  in.  in  height,  dates  from 
1320,  and  is  exquisitely  enamelled  in  white,  blue,  and  gold.  The 
animals  ilguied  on  it  are  apparently  meant  for  gazelles.  There  are 
similar  vases  in  the  National  Museum  at  Madrid  (p.  \8S')  and  in 
Stockholm. 

The  Sola  de  los  Ajimecet  has  two  'ajimeces'  in  the  N.E.  wall 
and  a  fine  ceiling.  To  the  left  is  a  passage,  leading  to  the  Peinador 
de  la  Reina  (p.  368)  and  the  Patio  de  la  Reja  (p.  368).  In  front  of 
us  is  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  — 

Virador  de  Daraza,  a  charming  little  chamber  with  three  tall 
windows  reaching  down  almost  to  the  floor  and  giving  on  the  at- 
tractive Patio  de  Daraxa  (p.  358).  The  nam«  Daraxa,  meaning 
Westibttle',  has  been  unaccountably  metamorphosed  iaU)  Lindaraja ; 
and  thus  Washington  Irving  (comp.  p.  348)  was  led  to  speculate 
about  an  imaginary  Moorish  beauty,  Llndaraxa. 

We  now  return  through  the  Court  of  the  Lions  to  the  Court  of  the 
Myrtles  and  descend  on  its  N.W.  side,  as  indicated  at  p.  363,  through 
the  Zagudn,  to  the  Patio  del  Xeznar,  which  lies  13  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  large  court.  This  iB^  the  oldest  part  of  the  Alhambra 
(p.  347).  On  its  N.E.  side  is  a  well-proportioned  Atrium;  the  horse- 
shoe arch  above  the  columns  dates  from  1522.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
Quarto  Dorado,  the  Mudejar  ornamentation  of  which  also  dates  no 
farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 

The  Mexnar  (Arab.  me$hwdr,  council-chamber),  now  used  as 
a  CapUlay  was  reconstructed  for  its  new  function  in  1637-44  but 
was  not  actually  used  as  the  palace-chapel  till  1629  (comp.  p.  355). 
In  the  Moorish  period  this  may  have  been  an  audience  chamber  or 
a  court  of  justice.  In  the  Oallery,  which  was  then  probably  entered 
from  the  Cuarto  Dorado,  the  ruler  assembled  the  most  eminent  of 
his  people  as  a  council  of  state. 

The  Altar  is  apparently  an  old  ckimney-piece,  purchased  at  Genoa  in 
1646  for  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  The  figures  of  Abundantia  (formerly 
taken  for  nymphs),  placed  in  the  corner  near  by,  formed  part  of  its  plastic 
adornment,  as  did  also  the  relief  of  Leda  with  the  swan.  The  poor  altar- 
piece,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dates  from  1680. 

A  modern  door  leads  tiom  the  Mexuar  to  the  Mosala,  or  Moorish 
palace-chapel,  built  by  Mohammed  V.  The  Mihrdb,  or  prayer-niche 
(comp.  p.  371),  is  in  the  S.£.  corner.  This  chapel  formed  part  of 
the  Cuarto  de  Maehuca^  of  which  (scarcely  anything  now  remains. 
The  site  is  mainly  occupied  by  gardens. 

We  return  to  the  Christian  chapel  and  cross  the  Mexuar  Court 
obliquely  to  the  Viaducto,  an  underground  passage  leading  past  some 
cellars  to  the  baths  and  to  the  Patio  de  la  Reja  (p.  368).  —  At  the 
end  of  the  viaduct  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  the  *BatlL8  (Banos), 
extensive  underground  apartments,  constructed  by  Yi^suf  I.  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles.    We  first  enter  the  Sola  de  las 
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Camas  or  de  lo»  DivancSj  used  for  undressing  and  for  reposing  after 
the  bath.  It  contains  a  gallery  for  singers  and  two  alcoves  for  conches 
(freely  restored).  The  inscriptions  and  the  mural  decorations  are 
modern.  More  interesting  are  the  slender  columns  supporting  the 
airy  superstructure,  the  Moorish  fountain,  and  the  mosaic  flooring. 
The  Baths  themselves  (Cuartos  y  Sudorfflcos)  resemble  ancient 
Roman  baths,  the  main  room  corresponding- to  the  Roman  Tepida- 
rium^  The  heating  apparatus  (calorCfero)  has  been  destroyed,  but 
some  of  the  marble  tubs  remain. 

From  the  iSala  de  las  Camas  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  *Fatio 
de  Daraxa  (p.  357),  a  charming  court  shaded  by  orange-trees.  This 
was  originally  the  inner  palace-garden,  altered  by  Charles  Y.  The 
Fountain^  placed  here  in  1626,  was  probably  brought  from  the  Patio 
del  Mexuar  (p.  367).  The  upper  basin,  with  a  long  inscription, 
is  Moorish,  but  the  lower  part  dates  from  the  16th  century.  The 
rooms  surrounding  the  court  (Aposentos  de  Carlos  V)  contain  the 
Archives  of  the  Alhambra,  including  about  300  portfolios  with 
plans  and  accounts  relating  to  the  palace  of  Charles  Y.  In  one  of 
the  last  rooms  Washington  Irving  wrote  his  charming  'Tales  of  the 
Alhambra'  (1829). 

Between  the  Patio  de  Daraxa  and  the  Torre  de  Comares  (p,  353) 
lies  the  small  Patio  de  la  Beja,  built  in  1654-55  and  taking  its 
name  from  the  window-grilles  in  the  upper  story.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  fountain  and  four  cypresses.  —  The  staircase  in  the  N.  comer 
leads  to  the  Sala  de  los  Embajadores  (p.  353).  To  the  right  we 
proceed  through  a  modern  room  to  the  Corredores  ModemoSy  a 
passage  connecting  the  Sala  de  los  Embajadores  with  the  — 

*Pei]iador  de  la  Beina  ('Queen's  Dressing  Room'  or  'Boudoir'), 
in  the  upper  story  of  Yftsuf  I.'s  Torre  del  Peinador,  The  attractive 
grotesques  (partly  restored  in  1624)  and  the  scenes  from  the  campaign 
against  Tunis  (1535  ^  sadly  scratched)  are  by  Julio  de  AquUes  and 
Alexander  Afayner  (p.  Ixxvi),  whose  other  works  in  the  Alhambra  have 
perished.  The  view  is  superb.  The  marble  slab  drilled  with  16  holes, 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  admission 
of  perfumes  but  may  be  a  primitive  form  of  'register'  for  hot  air. 


The  *Palaoe  of  Charles  V.  (PI.  17,  E,  2j  entr.,  see  p.  353)  forms 
an  imposing  quadrangle,  207  ft.  square  and  53  ft.  in  height.  The 
groundfloor  of  rustica  masonry  is  surnH>unted  by  an  upper  floor 
with  Ionic  pilasters,  bearing  a  Doric  cornice.  Under  the  Emperor's 
auspices,  Pedro  Machuca  (p.  lii),  an  artist  educated  at  Rome,  made 
the  design  for  the  magnificent,  though  never  completed  building 
in  1526.  The  style  resembled  that  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  height 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  cost  was  defrayed  with  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Moors  for  certain  immunities  and  privileges.  At  the  time  of 
Machuca's  death  (1550)  the  facades  (but  not  the  portals)  and  the 
foundation-walls  of  the  interior  were  complete.  His  son  Luis  Maehuea 
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(d.  i  572)  continued  the  building  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  began 
the  magnificent  circular  court  that  Pedro  had  designed.  The  lower 
stage  of  the  arcade  surrounding  this  court  is  in  the  Doric  style,  the 
upper  in  the  Ionic.  The  reyolt  of  the  Moriscoes  (1568)  interrupted 
the  work  for  15  years.  The  subsequent  operations  were  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  (successively)  of  Juan  de  Orea,  Juan 
djB  Mijarci,  and  Pedro  Velasco.  The  N.  portal  exhibits  the  influence 
of  Herrtra  (p.  liv).  The  W.  and  S.  portals  (the  latter  by  Nie.  da  Corte, 
p.  lii)  are  especially  beautiful.  After  the  completion  of  the  colon- 
uaded  court  in  1616,  building  operations  practically  ceased,  though 
the  main  staircase,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  court,  was  finished  in 
16354  The  roof  was  never  finished,  and  among  the  other  portions 
that  remained  on  paper  only  were  the  great  triumphal  arch  on  the 
S.  side  and  the  octagonal  chapel  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  dome  of 
which  was  to  rise  above  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  portals  (some  of  the  work  on  which  is  very  fine),  the  panelling 
and  wall-coverings,  and  the  ornamentation  and  ecalptures  in  serpentine 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  marble  of  Macael  (p.  336)  and  the  Sierra 
de  Elvira,  are  due,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Archives,  to  Juan  de  Orea, 
Antonio  de  Leval^  Juan  de  Cabillana^  Andris  de  OeampOy  NiccoU  da  Corie^ 
etc.  Among  the  best  of  these  works  are  the  reliefs  with  scenes  of  battle, 
allegorical  representations,  trophies,  and  winged  female  figures. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Charles  Y.'s  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Plaza  de  los  AlUnjios,  stands  the  insignificant  church  of  Santa  Maria 
(PI.  18 ;  E,  F,  2),  built  by  Juan  de  Orea  (see  above)  and  Anibroeio 
de  Vtco  (p.  335)  in  1581-1618,  with  the  aid  of  a  design  by  Herrera. 
It  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  MezquUa  Real,  a  small  mosque 
built  by  Mohammed  III.  (p.  347)  and  removed  in  1576.  The  first 
mass  after  the  fall  of  Granada  was  read  in  this  mosque. 

An  ancient  Visigothic  inscription  on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  let  into 
the  S.  wall  of  the  church,  above  the  second  door,  records  the  erection  of 
the  churches  of  SS.  Stephen,  Vincent,  and  John  at  Nativola  (p.  382)  under 
Kings  Wiferic  and  Reccared,  A  stone  column,  erected  in  1590,  commemorates 
the  death  of  two  Christian  martyrs  in  1397. 

The  G&Ue  Real,  to  Uie  S.  of  Santa  Marfa,  leads  to  the  Alhambra 
Aita  (p.  346).  At  No.  43  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  small  Mooruh 
Bath,  built  by  Mohammed  III.  and  destroyed  about  1534.  —  Farther 
on  in  the  same  direction  lies  the  Convento  de  San  Francisco  (PL  19 ; 
F,  2) ,  the  oldest  convent  in  Granada ,  built  in  1493-95  and  mod- 
ernized in  the  18th  century.  The  capilla  mayor  of  the  church  origin^ 
ally  formed  a  room  of  a  Moorish  palace  of  the  time  of  Mohammed  Y. 
The  'Catholic  Kings'  were  buried  in  the  vault  below  the  choir  and 
were  not  removed  to  their  present  resting-place  (p.  338)  till  1521. 

To  the  N.  of  Santa  Marfa  we  cross  the  Alameda,  passing  (left) 
the  ruins  of  the  Rauda  (p.  355)  and  the  outside  wall  of  the  Court  of 
the  Lions,  and  then  descend  to  the  left  between  walls.  This  brings 
nt  to  a  group  of  ruinous  cottages,  with  a  few  Moorish  remains,  and 
to  the  Torre  de  las  Damas  (PI.  20;  E,  2),  a  fortified  tower,  probably 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Yiisuf  I.  (at  present  under  restoration).  — 
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A  few  paces  to  the  E.  lies  the  Carmen  de  Anratia,  a  Tllla  in  a 
charming  garden,  once  occupied  (according  to  an  inscription)  by 
Estaeio  de  Bracamonte,  ^Escudero'  (shield-hearer)  of  Count  Tendllla 
(p.  347),  and  now  in  private  hands.  Within  the  garden-gate  Taboye 
which  is  the  inscription:  'Mezqnita  &rahe  de  la  Alhamhra^)  are 
two  large  lions  from  the  facade  of  a  Moorish  hospital,  torn  down 
in  1843.  The  lions,  made  of  limestone  from  the  Sierra  de  EMra, 
resemble  those  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  Incorporated  with  the 
villa  is  a  tiny  Moorith  Chapel  (131/2  ft.  X  10  ft),  with  an  elegant 
prayer-niche,  also  dating  from  the  time  of  Yiisuf  I.  A  side-room 
contains  an  inscription.    Fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Darro. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  direction  we  reach  the  Torre  de  lot  Picoa 
fPl.  21;  F,  2),  so  named  from  its  battlements.  To  the  right  of  the 
tower,  above  a  bastion  (haluarte),  is  the  Puerta  de  Hierro  (PI.  22; 
F,  2),  or  *Iron  Gate',  restored  under  the  *Catholic  Kings'.  It  opens  on 
the  Ouesta  del  Rey  Ohico  (p.  340). 

Continuing  to  follow  the  line  of  the  walls  and  the  passage  be- 
hind them  (p.  359)  along  the  top  of  the  plateau ,  we  pass  the  Torre 
del  Candil  and  reach  the  Torre  de  la  Cautiya  (PI.  23;  F,  2),  built 
by  Yiisuf  I.  and  restored  in  1873-76.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a 
mistaken  modern  idea  that  Isabel  de  Solis  (p.  333)  was  kept  here  as 
a  *captive\  The  decorations  of  its  main  chamber  vie  with  the  best 
in  the  Alhambra.  —  The  Torre  de  las  Infantas  (PI.  24 ;  F,  2),  built 
under  Mohammed  VII.  (comp.  p.  347),  contains  a  lofty  hall,  with 
alcoves  and  a  fountain.  On  the  groundfloor  are  a  vaulted  zaguan 
and  rooms  for  the  guard.  The  flat  roof  (axotea)  affords  a  delightful 
view.  A  custodian  shows  these  two  towers  (50  c).  —  The  Torre 
del  Agua  (PI.  25;  F,  2),  or  Water  Tower,  contains  a  reservoir  for  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Alhambra  (comp.  p.  348). 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Cuesta  del  Rey  Chico  (see  above),  to 
the  left)  is  the  modern  Puerta  Exterior  (PI.  27;  F,  2)  of  the  Oenera- 
life  (p.  361).  To  the  right  is  a  road  leading  to  the  Alhambra  hotels 
and  the  Alhambra  Park.  On  this  road,  partly  hidden  by  the  Hotel 
Roma,  lies  the  Puerta  de  los  Siete  Snelos  (PI.  26,  F,  2;  'Gate  of 
the  Seven  Floors'),  the  Moorish  Bdb  al'-Oodor,  the  gate  by  which 
Boabdil  is  said  to  have  left  the  Alhambra  and  which  was  walled  up 
at  his  request.  The  towers  were  originally  72  ft.  high.  The  gate 
stands  on  a  bastion,  the  subterranean  passages  of  which  gave  rise 
to  the  rumours  of  hidden  treasures  used  by  Washington  Irving  in 
his  tales.  

Near  the  Washington  Irving  Hotel  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  de 
l08  Xirtires  (PI.  G,  2),  finely  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Monte 
Mauror,  the  property  of  M,  MersmanSj  a  Belgian  who  has  made  im- 
portant improvements  and  transformed  it  into  a  museum  containing 
valuable  tapestries  and  other  works  of  art  (adm.  by  special  per- 
mission only).   Its  name,  like  that  of  the  Campo  de  los  Mdrtire$ 
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(PI.  F,  3),  refers  to  the  Christian  captiTes  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  who  were  confined  at  night,  with  fetters  on  their 
ankles,  in  the  underground  Silos  or  Mazmorras  (p.  299)  constructed 
here  by  Mohammed  I. 

From  the  Campo  de  los  MirtirM  to  the  Plata  de  Santo  Domingo^  see 
p.  S4i$  to  the  Paseo  de  la  Bomba^  see  p.  345. 

c.  The  Generalife. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  del  8oly  to  the  E.  of  the  Alhamhra  hill 
and  about  165  ft  above  it,  lies  the  *PalMio  de  Generalife  (PI.  £, 
F,  1),  the  celebrated  summer -residence  of  the  Moorish  kings. 
The  name  of  Generalife  or  Qinakwift  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
Jermat  al-Artf  (^garden  of  'Arif  or,  perhaps,  *of  the  architect') 
and  doubtless  commemorates  its  original  owner.  According  io  an 
Arabic  inscription  in  the  interior  the  palace  was  renoyated  by  Ahu'l- 
WcUtd  Uma'U;  and  in  1494  et  seq.  it  received,  by  command  of 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  an  addition  of  two  stories,  which  have  largely 
disappeared,  and  was  surrounded  by  new  buildings.  After  the  death 
of  the  Alcaide  Don  Pedro  de  Granada  (d.  1566),  a  descendant  of 
Ihn  HHid  (p.  333),  the  so-called  Marqtiesea  de  Qranada  held  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  Generalife.  The  present  owner  is  the  Mar- 
quesa  de  CampoUjar  (p.  344).  The  interior  of  the  palace  is  very  dila- 
pidated and  largely  spoiled  by  reconstruction.  The  original  decora- 
tions, dating  about  half-a- century  earlier  than  those  of  the  main 
halls  of  the  Alhamhra,  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  whitewash. 

Visitors' ring  at  the  modern  Puerta  Exterior  de  General  t/ts  (PI.  27; 
F,  2);  adm.,  see  p.  331;  fee  to  the  gate-porter  and  to  the  gardener. 
Thence  a  footpath,  lined  with  clipped  cypresses  and  commanding 
beautiful  views,  leads  to  the  Entrance  (PI.  28 ;  F,  1),  on  the  S.  'side 
of  the  building.  (The  former  direct  communication  between  the 
W.  side  of  the  Generalife  and  the  Alhamhra  is  now  closed.) 

This  entrance  gives  on  a  picturesque  Court  (160  ft.  X  42  ft.), 
which  is  still  diversified  as  in  the  days  of  the  Moors  with  orange^ 
trees  and  myrtles  and  intersected  by  an  aqueduct  (Acequia  de  Gene- 
ralife). The  buildings  on  the  £.  side  date  from  the  16th  century. 
The  W.  side  is  bounded  by  a  Portico  of  18  pointed  arches,  the 
middle  door  of  which  leads  to  a  Mirador  (Arab,  mantar,  'belvedere*), 
now  used  as  a  chapel.  —  On  the  N.  side  is  an  Arcade  of  five  arches, 
beyond  which  is  a  Portal  with  three  arches,  bearing  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription.  This  leads  to  an  oblong  Hall,  42V2  ft  in 
length,  with  alcoves  at  each  end.  Behind  the  hall  is  a  smaller  square 
Room,  the  balcony  of  which  affords  a  fine  \iew  of  the  valley  of 
the  Darro.  The  Sala  de  lot  Reyes  and  the  Sola  de  los  Retratos^ 
two  modem  rooms  to  the  right  and  left,  contain  mediocre  portraits 
of  Spanish  sovereigns  since  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  also  14 
alleged  portraits  of  the  Marqueses  de  Granada  (see  above),  chiefly 
copies  of  the  17th  century. 
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The  *Gabdbn  of  the  Generalife,  to  the  £.  of  and  above  the  main 
bnilding,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sarvivals  of  the  Moorish 
period,  resembling,  with  its  terraces,  grottoes,  water-works,  and 
clipped  hedges,  the  park  of  an  Italian  villa  of  the  Renaissance.  We 
first  enter  the  Patio  de  los  Cipreses^  with  an  arcade  of  1584-86 
and  a  pond  shaded  by  venerable  and  gigantic  cypresses.  Under  the 
Cipria  de  la  SuUana ,  600  years  old,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  the  imaginary  tryst  between  the  wife  of  Boabdil  and  Hamet 
the  Abencerrage  (p.  355).  The  Camino  de  las  Caaeadas,  a  well- 
preserved  flight  of  Moorish  steps,  with  runlets  for  water  on  the  top 
of  its  balustrades,  ascends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  garden.  Here 
stands  a  *Mirador  (PL  29 ;  F,  1),  erected  in  1836  and  oommanding 
an  extensive  view  of  Granada,  the  Alhambra,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Darro. 

The  Billa  del  Koro  (PI.  F,  1)  eominands  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
Alhambra  and  a  view  of  the  entire  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  We  follow 
the  rente  to  the  cemetery  (see  below),  then  take  a  footpath  diverging  to 
the  left  beside  a  house.  On  the  top  (V4  hr.  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Generalife)  are  the  Aibere&n  de  Uu  Danuu  and  other  relics  of  Moorish  tankfl. 
One  of  the  draw -wells  (noria)  has  a  depth  of  191  ft.  The  sumptuous 
Palace  of  Daralharota  may  perhaps  have  occupied  this  site.  ^—  A  little 
farther  to  the  S.  are  the  Aljibe  de  la  Lluvia,  a  large  cistern  still  in  use, 
and  the  Aibero6n  del  Negro^  a  tank  ISO  ft.  long  and  68  ft.  wide. 

About  '/«  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  the  Generalife  lies  the  Oementerio  (PI.  H. 
1),  which  was  laid  out  in  180i.  It  contains  many  niche-graves  (p.  246) 
and  affords  a  view  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  Some  scanty  remains  of  the 
Moorish  JPalado  de  los  Alixaree  were  found  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1890. 
About  iV4  M.  farther  on,  on  the  way  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Genii,  are 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Ddr  at-  Wid  (*river  palace"),  commonly  known 
as  the  Ceua  de  lot  OalUnas. 

d.  EzcnnioxLS  from  Granada. 

Drives.  To  the  Llanoe  de  ArmiOa^  an  unfruitftil  section  of  the  vega, 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  city  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  (there  and 
back  2  hrs.).  —  To  the  villages  of  Huetor^  CcUar,  and  La  ZuHa^  a 
round  of  3  hrs.  It  was  at  La  Zubia  that  Isabella  the  Catholic,  according 
to  the  story,  had  to  take  refuge  from  the  Moors  in  a  laurel-bush.  —  To 
Ftenar,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Alfacar  (2  hrs.);  thence  on  foot  to 
(1  hr.)  the  FSunte  Grande.  A  walk  of  8  hrs.  more  reaches  a  stalactite  cavern. 

ExcuBSioN  TO  THB  Upper  Valley  of  the  Genii  (2  days).  We  drive  to  the 
E.  via  (8  M.)  Cenes  de  la  Vega  to  (5  M.)  the  WilMmi  Paper  Hilly  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  AgtMt  Blancas  with  the  Genii.  We  then  proceed 
on  foot  through  the  picturesque  and  narrow  valley  to  Finos  and  (10  H.) 
Oiiejar-Bierra  (3805  ft.),  a  village  noted  for  its  excellent  drinking-water. 
The  hill  above  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Alcazaba  and  the  Mulhacdn 
(see  p.  383)*}  and  a  still  more  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  from  the 
(2  hrs.)  Cerro  Calar  (6130  ft.),  to  the  N.W.  of  Gttdjar.  —  Next  morning 
we  proceed  to  the  ('/«  hr.)  foundry  of  Martinete  or  Las  Pumtes^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Uaitena^  to  the  (20  min.)  smelting -work  of  Jac6n,  and  to  (1  hr.) 
the  Barremco  de  San  Juan,  where  luncheon  may  be  taken.  Thence  we  go 
on  to  (2  hrs.)  the  mines  of  Estrella  (5184  ft.),  enjoying  a  view  of  the 
Alcazaba  about  halfway.  In  »/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Justicia  Mine^where 
accommodation  may  possibly  be  obtained  at  the  manager's.  Near  the  shaft 
on  the  right  bank  is  a  waterfall  of  some  sise.  Another  7*  1^'-  brings  us 
to  the  *yalle  de  Inflemo,  a  narrow  ravine  in  which  the  two  sources  of 
the  Genii  unite.  The  grandly  imposing  mountain -background  is  bes 
surveyed  from  the  steep  hill  V4  hr.  to  the  right  of  the  path. 
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EXGDB8ION8  IN  TUK  Bierra  Nevada  (practicable  in  summer  only).  Mules 
(4r-6  p.  per  day  and  keep  of  driver)  and  guides  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hotels.  Tents,  rugs  or  blankets,  snow-veils,  and  provisions  must  all  be 
brought  from  Granada.  —The  ascent  of  tbe*Pioaeho  de  Veleta (11,160 ft.) 
takes  two  days.  Starting  early  in  the  morning,  we  ascend  the  Oamino  de 
los  Neveros  (p.  345)  and  in  about  4  hrs.  reach  the  spot  for  luncheon,  under 
the  rocky  ridge  of  El  DonuUo  (6970  ft.).  We  then  pass  the  P^dn  de  San 
Franciico  (8460  ft.)  and  reach  (S  hrs.)  the  high  valley  with  the  Laguna 
de  leu  Yetuas  (dliA  ft.),  a  mountain-lake  on  the  banks  of  which  the  night  is 
spent  under  an  overhanging  rock  (no  tent  required).  An  early  start  on 
the  second  day  brings  us  in  IV2  br.  to  the  top,  which  commands  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  of  the  abyss  of  the  Corral  de 
Veleta,  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  In  clear  weather  the  Sierra  Morena  is 
visible  to  the  N.  and  the  Atlas  Mts.  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  Mediterranean. 

The  view  from  the  Oerro  de  Kulhac^n  (i.e.  Muley  Hauan;  11,420  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  not  so  imposing,  but  the  rest 
of  the  excursion  is  more  enjoyable  (4  days).  1st  Day:  To  the  Valle  de  In- 
Jlemo  (p.  362)  and  thence  to  the  mountain-valley  of  Vaeares  (ca.  9200  ft.), 
where  the  night  is  passed.  Here  we  have  a  grand  retrospect  of  the 
tliree  peaks  of  the  Alecuaba  (10,875  ft.)  to  the  8.E. ;  to  the  S.  rises  the 
massive  Mulhac^n,  to  the  S.W.  the  Picacho  de  Veleta.  —  2nd  Day :  We 
ascend  on  foot,  by  a  somewhat  trying  route,  to  (7-9  hrs.)  the  top  of  the 
Mulhac^n,  while  the  mules  are  sent  round  to  meet  us.  The  night  is  spent 
on  the  S.  slope.  —  3rd  Day :  We  descend  past  the  Moorish-looking  viDages 
of  Capileira  (4760  ft.),  Bvbidn  (4315  ft.),  and  Fampcmeira  (3625  ft.),  to  the 
fertile  Valley  0/ Foquiira  and  on  to  the  small  chalybeate  baths  of  Lanjardn 
(2280  ft.),  which  lies,  with  its  ruined  castle,  and  groves  of  oranges  and 
chestnuts,  under  the  snow-clad  summit  of  the  Gerro  de  los  Cabattos  (9846  ft.). 
—  4th  Day.  By  the  highroad  back  to  (25  M.)  Granada  (diligence  thrice 
weekly  in  about  6  hrs.). 

43.  Prom  Espeliiy  to  Jaen  and  Puente  Genii. 

98  M.  Bailwat  in  5Vs-8V«  hrs.  (fares  18  p.  26,  14  p.  20,  8  p.  75  c).  There 
is  no  railway-restaurant  on  the  journey. 

EapelHy^  see  p.  327.  —  Qui  line  diverges  to  the  S.  (left)  from 
that  to  Seville,  crosses  tlie  Guadalquivir  beyond  (33/4  M.)  Menjibar 
(p.  327),  and  then  ascends  the  valley  of  its  tributary,  the  Quadal^ 
InMn.  —  9V2  M.  ViUargordo.  To  the  left  lie  the  small  towns  of 
Las  InfantaSy  Cadima,  and  Torrequ^adilla, 

2OV2  M.  Jain  (1800  ft. ;  Fonda  MadriUna ,  weU  spoken  of; 
Fonda  Francesa),  the  Aurgi  of  the  Romans,  once  capital  of  the  petty 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Jayydn  and  occupied  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1246, 
IB  now  the  capital  of  a  province  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 
since  1248.  Pop.  23,800.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Jahalcuz  and  La  Pandera,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
eovered  with  fruit-trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  Moorish 
walls  of  the  city  and  the  Castle  commanding  the  town  have  been  al- 
most entirely  destroyed,  and  the  i\t«rta  de  Barreras  is  the  only  gate 
of  interest.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the  houses 
have  patios'^Uke  those  of  Seville  (p.  396). 

The  *Gathediial  of  the  Assumption,  situated  in  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constltuoidn ,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town ,  is  an  imposing 
sandstone  building,  begun  by  Pedro  de  Valdelvira  (p.  lili)  in  1632 
on  the  site  of  a  Gothic  church,  whioh  was  itself  the  successor  of  an 
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Arab  mosque.  It  was  not  flnished  till  the  end  of  the  ISth  cent., 
but  in  its  main  features  it  is,  like  the  cathedrals  of  Granada  and 
Malaga,  a  good  example  of  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  Spain. 
The  interesting W.  facade  has  three  entrances,  surmounted  by 
reliefs  and  flanked  by  towers  200  ft.  high.  The  balustrade  is 
adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  Efangelists,  and  the 
four  Latin  Church  Fathers. 

The  Interior  forms  a  rectangle  220  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  wide,  and  irro- 
duces  an  effect  of  space  and  light.  —  The  Capilla  Maitor,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  marble  steps,  contains  a  handsome  retablo.  The  sillerfa  of  the 
Chair  is  finely  carved.  The  Traseoro  is  adorned  with  a  Holy  Family  by 
Mariano  Salvador  MaellOy  with  statues  of  8S.  Catharine,  John,  and  Lucia., 
and  with  a  group  of  the  Conception.  In  the  3rd  side-chapel  to  the  left 
is  a  St.  Jerome  by  Josi  Antolinet;  in  the  last  chapel  to  the  right  is  a 
Conception  by  Bebastidn  Martinee.  The  chamber  below  the  IS.  tower  eon- 
tains  an  old  but  repainted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  Bishop  Oonealo  de 
ZuSUga  used  as  a  standard  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Moors.  A  shrine 
beside  Ihe  high-altar  preserves  the  Santo  Rottro  or  Santa  Faz^  one  of  the 
napkins  of  St.  Veronica,  bearing  an  impression  of  the  Saviour^s  fiftce  (comp. 
p.  311).  This  is  shown  to  the  public  on  Good  Friday  and  Assumption 
Day.  —  The  Sacrittia^  the  Sola  Capiivtar^  and  the  Sagrario  are  all  handsome. 
The  silver  custodia  by  Juan  Ruiz  and  the  statue  of  St.  Euphrasius  deserve 
notice- 

The  C(ua  Capitular  (toym-hall)  and  the  Palacio  Episcopal  stand 
opposite  the  cathedral.  Both,  like  the  new  Palacio  die  la  D^utaei6n 
Provincialy  are  devoid  of  Interest. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  churches  are  the  Gothic  San 
Julidn  and  the  remains  of  San  Miguel  (portal  by  Valdelvira).  Note- 
worthy private  buildings  are  the  Gothic  palace  of  th^  Conde  delViUar 
del  Pardo,  with  a  rich  portal  in  the  patio ;  the  Caha  de  lo8  Maaonesy 
in  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco ;  the  house  of  Orist(Sbal  de  Vilehea,  in 
the  Paseo  del  Mercado ;  that  of  Bishop  Sudrez  de  la  Fuente  del  Sauee^ 
with  its  fine  Renaissance  facade;  and  that  of  Capii&n  Fernando 
Quesada  VUoa, 

Delightful  walks  may  be  taken  to  the  Fuente  de  la  Magdalena  and 
to  the  Thermal  Baths  of  Jabalcus,  2  M.  to  the  S.W. 

The  BoAD  TO  Grakada  (diligence  in  9  hrs.)  at  first  aacenda  to  the  S.E. 
through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Guardia,  and  then  runs  to  the  S.  through 
a  picturesque  but  solitary  district.  —  7  M.  VentorriUo  de  la  Guardia,  Farther 
on  are  the  Ventas  del  Chavaly  de  las  PcOomas^  and  del  Romeral.  —  Before 
reaching  the  low-lying  (221/2  M.)  CampUlo  de  Arenas  the  cpad  passes  through 
the  Puerta  de  Arenas.,  a  tunnel  106  ft.  long.  It  then  crosses  the  Sierra 
de  Lucena  by  the  Puerto  Carretero.  Beyond  the  Ventas  de  Barajas^  de  Andar^ 
and  (35  M.)  del  Zegri  we  cross  the  Sierra  del  A%uair^  obtaining  a  grand 
*View  of  the  Sierra  ITevada.  —  At  the  Venta  de  Uu  Navas  we  cross  the 
CubiUas  by  a  bold  arched  bridge.  A  little  later  we  traverae  the  Sierra 
de  Elvira  (2935  ft.),  a  Jurassic  range  of  hills  named  after  the  ancient  town 
of  lUberris  (p.  366).  On  crossing  the  little  Beiro.  we  reach  the  Vega  of 
Oremada.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Cartufa  (p.  342),  cross  the  Paseo  del 
Triunfo  (p.  342),  and  reach  (49  M.)  Granada  (p.  330). 

The  Railway  to  Puentb  Gbnil  runs  to  the  W.,  over  the  fertile 
campiiia  of  Jatfn,  crosses  the  Bofranco  de  BegordiUa,  and  skirts  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  JaSn.  29  M.  Torre  del  Campo ;  31  M.  Torre 
Don  Jhneno  (10,400  inhab.).   It  then  turns  to  the  S.W. 
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36  M.  HartOB,  a  town  with  17,000  inhab.,  lies  on  a  Mil  above 
the  river  Orcmde.  It  is  the  Iberian  Tucciy  which  was  fortified  by  the 
Romans  and  renamed  ColorUa  Auffusta  QemeUa^  in  honour  of  the 
veterans  of  two  legions.  —  To  the  right,  as  we  proceed,  rises  the 
precipitons  PeMn  de  los  CarvajaUSj  ftom  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  two  brothers  Garvajal,  unjustly  convicted  of  murder,  were 
thrown  by  order  of  Ferdinand  lY.  of  Castile  in  1312.  Before  their 
death  the  brothers  summoned  the  king  to  meet  them  at  the  Judgment 
seat  of  Qod  in  thirty  days,  and  thus  Ferdinand,  who  died  a  month 
later,  received  the  surname  of  El  Emplazado  (Hhe  summoned'). 

Beyond  (45  M.)  Vado-Jain  the  train  crosses  the  Sierra  Chrande 
and  then  descends  to  (51 M.)  Alcaudete,  Thence  it  runs  to  thp  N.  W., 
through  a  hlUy  district  watered  by  the  Quadajoz.  62  M.  Luque-Bama, 
the  station  for  the  village  of  Luque,  which  lies  to  the  left  in  the 
Sierra  de  Luque,  and  for  (right)  Baena,  a  town  with  14,500  in- 
habitants. —  68  M.  Dona  MencCa.  —  75  M.  Cabraj  the  Jgabrum  of 
the  ancients,  is  a  town  of  11,100  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the 
S.£.  spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  MontiUa  and  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
de  Cobra.  At  the  E.  foot  of  the  latter  is  the  Sima  de  Cobra,  a  deep 
depression  mentioned  by  Cervantes  in  *Don  Quixote'. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  river  Cobra  and  the  Sierra  de  Cabra, 
and  reaches  (82  M.)  Lact»na,  a  pleasant-looking  town  of  21,000 
inhab.,  where  Boabdil  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  1483 
(see  p.  334).  The  Plaza  del  Coso,  planted  with  orange-trees,  is  the 
boast  of  the  town.  The  making  of  lamps  is  the  most  important  of 
its  varied  industries.  —  88  M.  ZapaJUrot ;  95  M.  Campo  Real, 

98  M.  PuerUe  QenU  (Bail.  Restaurant),  see  p.  379. 


44.  From  Granada  to  Bobadilla  (Malaga^  Cordova, 
SeviUeJ. 

76V«  M.  Railway  in  4-5  hrs.  •,  fares  17  p.  70,  14  p.  16.  10  p.  65  c.  (to 
Malaga,  119  M.,  in  ca.  6V2  brs.,  fares  27  p.,  21  p.  10,  14  p.  90  c. ;  to  Cordova, 
163  M.,  in  8i>/4-10i/4  hrs.,  fares  34  p.  10,  26  p.  60,  18  p.  16  c.;  to  Seville, 
174  U.,  via  La  Boaa  and  Marchena,  p.  379,  express  in  dVa  krs.,  fares  41  p., 
31  p.  15  c.).  —  Railway-restaurant  at  Bohadilla.    Best  views  on  the  left. 

Oranadoj  see  p.  330.  —  As  we  start  we  have  a  retrospect  of 
Granada  and  the  lofty  Albaicfn,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  back- 
ground. The  line  traverses  the  vega,  here  bounded  by  olive-clad  hills. 

5Y2  ^*  Atarfe  is  the  station  for  the  poor  little  town  of  Santa  79, 
which  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.W. ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genii.  Santa 
Fe  was  constructed  by  Isabella  the  Catholic  during  the  siege  of 
Granada  (1491)  in  eighty  days ,  and  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  camp,  with  regular  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  ang- 
les. The  capitulation  of  Granada  (comp.  p.  334)  was  signed  here 
on  Nov.  25th,  1491,  and  on  the  17th  April  following  the  epoch- 
making  contract  with  Columbus,  respecting  hiis  voyage  of  discovery 
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to  America,  was  also  signed  here.  Above  the  door  of  the  Churchy 
which  was  restored  iD  1773,  is  a  trophy,  representing  a  lance  with 
a  sheet  of  parchment,  hearing  the  words  Ave  Maria.  This  refers  to 
the  gallant  deed  of  Hernan  P^rez  (p.  338)  and  to  the  dnel  in  which 
Oareilaso  de  la  Vega  slew  the  Moor  Zegri  Tarfe,  who  brought  back 
the  parchment  to  the  Christian  camp  and  defied  its  champions  to 
single  combat. 

Kear  Atarfe  probably  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Elvira^  the  Iliberrii  of  tbe 
Iberians  and  the  Municipium  Florentinum  lUberritanum  of  the  Romans.  In 
304  or  305  Iliberris  was  the  scene  of  the  first  great  chnrch-ooaneil  held  on 
Spanish  soil.  It  was  probably  destroyed  on  the  Moorish  Invasion,  as  its 
name  disappears  entirely  from  history.  —  In  1431  the  neighbourhood  of 
Atarfe  was  the  scene  of  an  important  battle  in  which  the  Gastilians 
ander  Alvaro  de  Lnna  (p.  196)  defeated  King  Mohammed  VIIL  of  Granada. 
This  contest  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Higueruela^  because  the  tent  of 
King  John  II.  of  Castile  was  pitched  under  a  small  fig-tree  (higwruela). 

To  the  right  rises  the  bleak  Sierra  de  Elvira  (p.  364),  at  the  foot 
of  which  lie  the  JSanoa  de  Sierra  Elvira,  with  their  warm  sulphur- 
springs  (76-80®  Fahr.).  The  train  halts  here  in  summer  only,  — 
91/2  M.  Pinoa-Puente,  the  Jluro  of  the  Romans,  prettily  situated  on 
the  Cubillaa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Elvira,  was  ike  scene  of  a 
battle  (1319)  between  the  Oastilians  and  the  Moors  of  Granada,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the 
Infantes  Pedro  and  Juan. 

It  was  at  Pinos-Puente  that  Columbus  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger 
of  Queen  Isabella  in  1492,  when  he  had  given  up  negotiations  with  the 
Spanish  monarchs  in  despair  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  France/ 

The  railway  approaches  (N.E.)  the  barren  Sierra  de  Parapanda^ 
which  the  country-side  regards  as  a  barometer. 

Cuando  Parapanda  se  pone  la  montera, 

Llueve  aunque  Dios  no  lo  quiera. 

(When  Parapanda^s  brow  is  hid, 

It  rains,  though  God  himself  forbid.) 
To  the  left  is  the  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma^  presented  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  town  of  Calecula.  —  151/2  M.  Illora, 
a  town  of  9400  Inhab.,  on  the  Chare6n,  with  a  ruined  castle,  was 
called  by  the  Moors  the  *Eye  of  Granada'.  —  21  M.  Toe6n,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Prugo,  We  cross  several  brooks,  with  a  retro- 
spect, to  the  left,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  27V2  M.  Hueior. 

32  M.  Loja.  From  the  station,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Genii,  a 
road  crosses  an  iron  bridge  to  the  town  (^For^da  Gonzdlez,  Fonda 
de  Martih,  both  poor),  which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  S. 
bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  reddish-grey  limestone  hills  of  Periquetet. 
Loja,  the  Ldsha  of  the  Moors,  ranked  with  Alhama  (see  p.  367)  as 
one  of  the  'keys  of  Granada'.  In  1488  it  was  captured,  after  a  siege 
of  30  days,  by  the  'Catholic  Kings',  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the 
English  archers  under  Lord  Rivers.  The  town  has  now  19,000  inhab., 
but  it  contains  little  of  interest  except  the  remains  of  a  Moorish 
castle  and  two  churches  of  the  16th  century. 
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Fbom  Loja  to  Alhama  (121/8  M.).  The  road  crosses  the  Memtcmil^ 
which  forms  »  fine  waterfall  (visible  from  the  railway)  just  before  it 
joiaa  the  Genii.  It  at  first  runs  to  the  E.,  but  beyond  the  Venta  dU 
Fulgor  it  turns  to  the  S.B.  and  passes  Saktr.  —  121/8  M.  Alhama  (Fonda 
dt  lot  BaHos)  is  a  town  of  7600  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky 
terrace  of  the  Sierra  dt  Al?uimay  high  above  the  little  river  Jfarchdn.  In 
1884  it  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  in  which  160  vil- 
laget  in  the  neighbourhood  were  destr(^ed  or  injured  and  745  lives  were 
lost.  The  capture  of  the  old  Moorish  fortress  on  Feb.  28th,  1482,  is  be- 
wailed in  a  contemporary  Hispano-Moresque  ballad  (Ap  di  mi  Alhama)^ 
well-known  to  English  readers  in  Byron's  translation. 

The  warm  Sulphur  Baih*  of  Alhama  (107-113*  Fahr.) ,  strongly  im-^ 
pregnated  with  nitrogen,  lie  below  the  town,  on  the  Marchdn  (omnibus/ 
and  are  visited  from  April  20th  to  Jane  20th  and  from  Aug.  15th  to  Oct 
15th.  The  B<Mo  de  la  Reina  is  probably  of  Roman  oiigin.  The  Moorish 
BaSUf  Fuerte  lies  nearer  the  spring  and  is  considerably  warmer. 

The  train  now  traveises  a  short  tunnel  and  crosses  the  Genii. 
33  M.  San  Francisco,  The  river-valley  is  well-cnltivated,  but  farther 
on  we  traverse  a  barren  and  desolate  region.  Beyond  two  tunnels 
we  cross  tbe  Rib  Frfo,  and  then  ascend  via  (45  M.)  Las  Salinas  to 
the  watershed  (2500  ft.)  between  the  Genii  and  the  Quadalhorce,  — 
54  M.  Afchidona;  the  town  lies  on  a  hill  3V2  M.  to  the  S.  -—  6II/2M. 
La  Pena.  To  the  right  rises  the  conspicnons  Pena  de  los  Enamoradoa 
01  Rock  of  the  Lovers,  the  romantic  legend,  of  which  has  been  told 
by  Sonthey  in  his  *Laila  and  Manuel'.  The  Spanish  knight  and 
the  Moorish  maiden,  unable  to  escape  their  pursuers,  threw  them- 
selves from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  —  The 
railway  crosses  the  Gnadalhorce  and  descends  its  broad  valley.  To 
the  left  appears  the  Cerro  de  Vera  Cru%,  with  its  ermita, 

66 V2  M.  Antequera  (1345  ft.;  Fonda  de  la  Castana;  Fonda  de 
Burgoa%  the  Roman  Anticaria,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Sierra  de  los  Torcales.  Most  of  its  21,750  inhab.  are  tillers 
of  the  soil,  but  there  are  a  few  palaces  bearing  the  arms  of  a  decayed 
noblesse.  From  the  Alameda,  in  the  lower  town,  we  ascend  throngh 
the  Galle  Real  and  np  the  flight  of  steps  called  the  ^Guesta  de  la 
Imagen',  to  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  CastUf  which  the  Regent  Fer- 
dinand, *E1  Infante  de  Antequera',  captured  in  1410.  The  Torre 
Mocha,  or  main  tower  (view),  is  popularly  known  as  the  Papa  Bello- 
tas  (^acorns'),  because  its  construction  is  said  to  have  absorbed  the 
entire  sum  received  for  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  (eneinas).  In  the 
Plaz«  Alta,  halfway  up  the  hill,  stands  the  Arco  de  Hircules  or  de  los 
OiganteSj  with  Roman  inscriptions  from  Anticaria  and  other  ancient 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  arch  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Philip  n.  in  1585.  —  The  *Golegiata'  of  Santa  Maria  contains  a 
gilded  altar  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  dome  of  San  Sebastidn 
stands  a  colossal,  armour-clad  angel  in  bronze-gilt,  wearing  round 
his  neck  a  reliquary  with  the  remains  of  St.  Euphemia,  the  tutelar 
of  the  city. 

The  Oueva  de  Mmga,  discovered  in  1842,  i/s  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  town, 
is  one  of  the  largest  chambered  cairns  in  Spain  (65  ft.  deep).  —  Before 
the  construction  of  the  railway  the  chief  communication  between  Clranada 
and  Malaga  led  via  the  old  road  from  Antequera  crossing  the  E.  part  of 
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the  Sierra  de  Abdaligis,  known  as  £1  Toreal.  This  region  is  remarkable 
for  its  fantastically  shaped  red  marble  rocks.  Beyond  the  Boca  del  Amo 
(3166  ft.)  the  road  passes  the  Cuesta  de  la  Matanza  OHill  of  the  Massacre*), 
where  Es-Zagal  (p.  333)  annihilated  a  Spanish  army  led  by  Gifnentes  and 
Aguilar  in  1483. 

As  we  proceed  the  Sierra  de  Ahdaiajis  is  seen  on  the  left.  The 
train  crosses  the  Guadalhorcd  and  heyond  (74V2  M.)  Bobadilla- 
Apeador  reaches  the  Cordova  and  Malaga  line  (p.  378)  at  (76^2  M.) 
BohadiUa  (Rail.  Restaurant). 

45.  Cordova. 

Eailway  Stations.  1.  Ettaci&n  de  Madrid,  SeviUa  y  Malaga  (PI.  B,  C,  1; 
^'Restaurant,  d^j.  3  p.),  for  all  the  Andalusian  trains;  2.  Estacidn  de  Cer- 
cadiUa  (PI.  A,  2),  for  the  railway  to  B^lmez  and  Almorch<Sn  (p.  378).  Both 
stations  lie  to  the  IT.E.  of  the  town.    Hotel  omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels  (bargaining  necessary;  comp.  p.  xxiv).  *Gkan  Hotel  Suizo  (PI.  a; 
G,  2),  at  the  corner  of  the  Galle  Duque  Hornachuelos  and  the  narrow  Galle 
del  Parafso,  variously  judged,  pens,  from  12»/2-15p.  —  Less  expensive: 
Hotel  de  EspaSa  &  Fbancia  (PI.  c;  G,  2),  pens,  op.;  Hot.  db  Obisnte 
(PI.  b;  G,  2),  pens.  8-10  p.;  Hot.  Simon,  pens.  5-6  p.,  well  spoken  of; 
these  three  in  the  Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitan.  —  Casas  de  Hudapedes  (p.  xxv): 
CwUro  Nacionet^  Galle  San  Miguel  4;   Victoria^  Aladreros  13. 

Oafea  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Cafi  de  Col^,  C.  del  Qran  CapUdn^  in  the 
Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitin ;  C€{f4-Reitaurant  Suizo  (see  above),  Galle  Ambrosio 
de  Morales,  near  the  Plazuela  de  Seneca  (PI.  D,  3).  —  Oonfectionera. 
Cor^teria  Buiza,  opposite  the  last-mentioned  cafd;  LaPerla,  Galle  del  Gonde 
de  Gondomar  1.  —  MontUla  Wine  (p.  379),  a  kind  of  sherry,  is  celebrated 
for  its  bouquet. 

Peat  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Plazuela  de  Seneca. 

Bookaellera:  R.  Molina  Le6n^  Galle  del  Gonde  de  Gondomar  1.  — 
Fhotographa:  Tomde  Molina^  Galle  del  Gonde  de  Gondomar  5. 

Shops.  The  silver-filigree  work  of  Cordova  has  been  famous  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Moors.  *Gordovan'  and  'Morocco*  leather  are  now,  however, 
better  obtained  in  Tangier  (p.  450). 

Oabs  (with  one  horse).  Per  drive,  1-3  pers.  1,  3-4  pers.  IVsp.*  »fter 
midnight  2  and  2V2  p. ;  per  hr.  2,  2V2,  4,  and  5  p.  —  Trunk  under  66  lbs. 
50  c,  under  110  lbs.  1  p.,  small  baggage  free.  Prices  are  raised  during  the  Feria. 

Theatre.  Gran  Teatro  (PI.  G,  2),  Paseo  del  Gran  Gapitin.  —  Bull  Bing 
(Plaza  de  Toroe;  PI.  B,  G,  2);  *GorriQas'  are  given  during  the  iVrta,  the  great 
fair  held  twice  yearly  (May  25-27th  and  Sept  25-27th)  in  the  Campo  de  la 
Victoria. 

British  Yice-Oonsul,  Richard  EehoU  Carr. 

PrlBoipal  Attractions  (one  day).  Cat?iedral  (p.  370;  closed  1-2  p.m.  and 
after  5  p.m.;  adm.  to  the  mihrab,  Renaissance  coro,  Mudejar  chapel,  etc., 
from  8  a.m.  till  2  p.m.  before  the  angelus,  by  means  of  a  permiso,  2 p., 
obtained  at  the  Oflcina  de  la  Obrerfa,  adjoining  the  Puerta  del  P«rddn); 
Alcazar  (p.  376);  Bridge  with  the  Calahorra  (p.  876);  Fateo  del  Qran  Capitdn 
and  Jardines  de  la  Victoria  (p.  370). 

Gdrdoba,  casa  de  guerrera  gente 
Y  de  sabidurfa  clara  Tuente. 

(Motto  of  Cordova). 

Cordova  (390  ft.),  Span.  Cdrdoba,  the  capital  of  a  province  &nd 
a  bishop's  see,  is  a  city  of  50,090  inhab.,  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cdrdoba,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  a  plain  sloping 
gently  to  the  Ouadalquivir.  The  traveller  whose  expectation  is  on 
tiptoe  as  he  enters  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moors  will  prohahly 
be  disappointed  in  all  but  the  cathedral,  the  former  mosque,  which 
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Is  still,  iu  spite  of  all  defacement,  the  most  imposing  monument 
of  its  time.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Moorish  doors  and  Arabic 
inscriptions,  the  Christian  Spaniard  has  either  marred  or  destroyed 
all  else  that  would  recall  the  Mecca  of  the  West,  the  once  celebrated 
nursery  of  science  and  art.  The  city  now  presents  a  mournful  pic- 
ture of  departed  greatness ;  it  is,  as  Th^ophile  Gautier  expresses  it, 
nothing  but  4e  squelette  blanch^  et  calcin^'  of  its  former  self.  The 
streets  are  rough  and  narrow,  the  plazas  are  small,  the  houses  are  low 
and  whitewashed,  the  city-walls  are  in  ruins,  the  'solares'  of  the 
once  powerful  noblesse  are  vacant,  and  poverty  has  set  its  mark  on 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  Some  of  the  houses  have 
pretty  patios,  however,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  street,  and  the 
view  of  the  Sierra  to  the  N.  and  of  the  *  Great  River^  to  the  S.  is 
a  possession  that  time  cannot  destroy. 

Corduha  was  the  most  important  of  the  old  Iberian  cities  on  the  npper 
coarse  of  the  Beetis.  In  his  poem  on  the  Second  Punic  War  (III.  401)  Silins 
Italicns  writes:  *nec  decna  aarifere  cessavit  Oordnba  terris.*  It  was  a  place 
of  considerable  wealth  and  commerce,  and  the  so-called  aes  Cordubetue^  a 
kind  of  amalgam,  was  widely  known.  In  B.  C.  153  Cordova  was  captured  by 
M.  MarceUtu,  who  settled  it  with  Boman  colonists,  and  under  the  name  of 
Colonia  Patricia  made  it  the  capital  of  Hitpania  Ulterior.  In  consequence 
of  its  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Pompey,  it  was  occupied  by  Oeesar's  lieu- 
tenant Uareellvs  after  the  battle  of  Munda  (p.  379)  and  sharply  disciplined. 
It  soon  recovered,  and  in  the  imperial  epoch  alternated  with  Hispalis 
(p.  896)  and  Italica  (p.  420)  as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Beetica.  The 
Visigothic  king  Leovigild  took  the  toWn  in  571  from  the  Byzantines  and 
made  it  an  episcopal  see.  Soon  after  the  decisive  straggle  of  711  (p.  427) 
Cordova  fell  a  prey  to  Mugtth  ar-Rumi^  who  was  assisted  by  the  many 
Jewish  residents,  alienated  by  the  arrogance  of  the  Visigoths.  A  desperate 
resistance  to  the  Moors  was  maintained  for  three  months  by  400  warriors 
near  the  church  of  San  Aclisco,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city.  Under  the  Moors 
Cordova  enjoyed  a  second  period  of  prosperity,  especially  under  the  Emir 
'Abderrahmdn  I.  (d.  788),  of  the  house  of  the  Omayyads,  who,  having  escaped 
the  massacre  of  his  family  at  Damascus  in  750,  established  himself  at 
Cordova  in  756,  and  proclaimed  his  independence  of  the  eastern  caliphate. 
As  capital  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  and  metropolis  of  Moorish  Spain, 
Cordova  quickly  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Europe  and  a  centre 
of  culture  frequented  by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  West.  It  attained 
its  zenith  in  the  reigns  of 'Abderrahmdn  II.  m2'S&2)  uxd'Abderrahman  JII. 
r912-961),  the  greatest  of  the  Omayyads.  The  decay  of  the  dty  began  in 
1010,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  followers  of  Uohammed  II.  and  the  troops 
of  SuMmAn.  The  dynasty  of  the  Omayyads  was  overthrown  in  1081, 
when  Sisham  III.  abdicated  the  caliphate.  Cordova  declared  itself  a  re- 
public under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  Jahwar  Family^  but  became 
subject  to  Seville  in  1078.  In  1091  began  the  lordship  of  the  Almorcwides, 
who  had  been  summoned  from  Africa  to  aid  in  resisting  the  Christians, 
and  these  were  overthrown  in  1148  by  the  AknohadeSt  another  Berber 
sect  led  bv  'AbdelmUmin.  A  period  was  put  to  the  Moorish  rule  in  Cordova 
on  June  l^ih,  1236,  when  St.  Ferdinand  captured  the  city.  The  banished 
Moors  took  refuge  in  Granada  (see  p.  383)  and  were  replaced  by  Christian 
settlers,  under  whom  the  town  persistently  declined.  The  magnificent 
buildings,  the  marvels  of  which  are  celebrated  by  Arabic  writers  with 
Oriental  hyperbole,  fell  into  ruin;  the  irrigation-works  were  neglected, 
and  the  once  exuberantly  fertile  campiSa  became  a  barren  steppe. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  natives  of  Cordova  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  Seneeaai  Luean^  the  Stoic  and  author  of  the  *Pharsalia';  AverroSs 
(1126-98),  the  famous  translator  and  expounder  of  Aristotle,  celebrated  by 
Dante  in  his  *Infemo*  (Canto  iv;  *Averrois  ohe  il  gran  comento  feo');  the 
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Babbi  Motet  MaimoMda  (1136-1204);  Jwm  de  Uma  (ca.  Ull-56).  author  of 
*E1  Laberinto\  an  allegorical  poem  in  which  Cordova  is  called  ^ki  fior  de 
saber  y  de  eabaUeria'' ;  the  authors  Lorenzo  de  Septilveda  and  Luit  de  Odngora 
(1561-1637);  and  the  painters  Pablo  de  C4tpedet  (1538-1608)  and  Juan  de  ValdU 
Leal  (1630-91).  The  *Gran  Capitin'  Oontalvo  de  Cdrdoba  (1443-1515),  who 
conquered  Naples  in  1495,  was  born  at  Montilla  (p.  378S  near  Cordova. 
See  Cordova^  by  A.  F.  Calvert  and  W.  M.  Oallichan  (London ;  1907). 
The  attractive  grounds  known  as  the  Jardines  de  la  Victoria 
(PI.  B,  2,  3)  stretch  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  from  the  Main  Baa- 
way  Station  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  on  the  N.,  to  the  Puerta  de  Almod6vat 
(PI.  B,  3),  a  relic  of  the  Moorish  town-wall,  on  the  S.  —  To  the  E. 
of  the  station  begins  the  — 

Paseo  del  Oban  Capitan  (PI.  G,  2),  a  brilliantly  lighted  prom- 
enade, much  frequented  on  summer  evenings,  In  which  the  chief 
caf^s  are  situated.  On  its  W.  side  stands  the  Coleoiata  db  San 
Hip6lito,  built  by  Alfonso  XI.  after  the  battle  of  the  Salado  (1340) 
and  modernized  In  1729.  It  contains  an  Ecce  Homo  by  ValdS$  Lealy 
the  tomb  of  the  historian  Ambroslo  de  Morales  (1613-91),  and  those 
of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XI.,  transferred  hither  from  the  cath- 
edral. Adjacent  Is  the  Oran  Teatro,  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is 
the  church  of  San  Nieolda  de  la  Villa,  with  an  octagonal  embat- 
tled tower. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  along  the  Galle  del  Oonde  de  Gondo- 
mar,  and  at  the  Hotel  Sulzo  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Oalle  de  Jestis 
Marfa  (PI.  C,  2,  3).  Thence  the  Galle  del  Angel  de  Saavedra,  the 
Galle  Pedregosa,  and  the  Oalle  G^spedes  lead  to  the  S.  to  the 
cathedral.  In  the  Galle  G^spedes  are  some  remains  of  Moori^  Baths, 
The  ••Cathedral  (Pi.  G,  3,  4;  adm.,  see  p.  368),  formerly  the 
Mesjid  al'Jdmi'a  (*chief  mosque')  of  the  Moors,  and  still  called 
La  MezguiUiy  is  the  largest  and  most  noble  monument  of  the  religions 
architecture  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and  second  In  size  to  the  Eaaba 
of  Mecca  alone  among  all  the  mosques  of  Islam.  It  is  due,  both  In 
conception  and  execution,  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Omayyades.  When 
the  Moors  captured  Gordova  they  found  this  site,  close  to  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  occupied  by  the  Visigothlc  Church  of  St.  Vincent, 
which,  by  treaty,  was  left  at  first  in  the  possession  of  the  Ghristians. 
The  Moors,  however,  soon  took  possession  of  half  the  church ;  and 
^Abderrahmdn  /.,  founder  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  purchased  the 
other  half  from  the  Ghristians  in  785,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  erection  of  a  Mohammedan  temple,  which  should  be  the  religious 
Centre  of  the  Faithful  in  Spain  and  divert  the  stream  of  pilgrims 
from  Mecca  to  Gordova.  Up  to  that  period  there  had  been  no  speci- 
flcally  Arabian  style  of  architecture  (p.  xllx) ;  and  even  in  the  East 
the  mosques  were  designed  by  Byzantine  architects.  The  hall- 
shaped  mosques  of  Egypt  supplied  the  model  for  the  new  erection 
at  Gordova.  The  columns  were  taken  from  older  buildings,  without 
regard  to  uniformity,  and  were  heightened,  when  necessary,  by 
Imposts  of  masonry.  But  in  the  shapes  of  the  arches  and  domes 
there  were  already  manifest  the  first  traces  of  the  characteristic 
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Moorish  fancy/  The  original  stinctnie  of  'Ahderrahm&n  occupied 
only  abont  the  fifth  part  of  the  present  building.  It  contailned  10  rows 
of  columns,  dlyiding  it  longitudinally  into  eleyen,  and  transversely 
into  (probably)  twelve  aisles  or  alleys.  The  central  aisle  was  a  little 
wider  than  the  others,  and  a  short  prolongation  of  it,  projecting 
beyond  the  enclosing  wall,  formed  the  Mihrdb  or  prayer -recess. 
On  the  N.  it  was  adjoined  by  the  Court  of  Ablutions  (Arab.  Haramy 
sacred  enclosure;  Span.  Patio  de  ku  Ahlueiones).  'Abderrahm&n's 
successor,  Hwfcom^.  (788-796),  erected  the  tower  (al-mindr  or 
e«-«mina'a,  here  generally  named  al-kadima^  or  the  ancient)  for 
the  Mutsxin  (crier  of  prayers);  he  also  furnished  a  place  of  prayer 
for  women  (^cu'sakifa,  an  *open  gallery')  and  placed  a  fountain  (al- 
mtdd)  in  the  middle  of  the  court. 

The  mosque  of 'Abderrahman  I.,  however,  soon  became  inade- 
quate for  the  population  of  Cordova,  which  was  steadily  increased 
by  accessions  from  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  'Abderrahmdn  IL, 
therefore,  in  833-848,  added  seven  aisles  to  the  S.  of  the  original 
ten  iciwB  and  made  a  new  mihrab.  The  mosque  as  thus  enlarged 
extended  to  the  present  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Yillaviciosa 
(p.  375)  and  contained  80  columns  more  than  the  old  one.  The  suc- 
ceeding ruler,  Abu  'Abdallcih  Mohammed  I.  (852-856),  restored  the 
original  building  and  began  the  decoration  of  gates  and  walls.'  ,He 
also  built  the  MakaHra ,  or  railed  platform  reserved  for  the  caliph 
and  his  court,  and  the  Sdbdt^  a  covered  passage  by  which  the  caliph 
could  reach  the  Maks&ra  from  the  Alcazar  (p.  376)  in  order  to  offer 
his  daily  prayers. 

'Ahderrahmdn  JII,,  surnamed  an-'Ndsir,  the  creator  of  the 
wondrous  palace  and  suburb  of  az  -  Zahit  (p.  378),  replaced  the 
tower,  which  had  been  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  880,  by  a  new 
Minaret  (al-mindrj^  rivalling  the  Giralda  at  Seville  (p.  400)  in  beauty, 
and  he  also  (958)  restored  the  court-facade  of  the  temple,  as  is  re- 
corded by  an  inscribed  tablet  adjoining  the  Puerta  de  las  Palmas 
(p.  373). 

The  finest  expansion  of  the  mosque  was,  however,  due  to  the 
caliph  Al'Hdkim  II.  ol-Mostanak-hiMh  (961-976),  who  caused 
it  to  be  nearly  doubled  in  extent  by  adding  14  new  rows  of  columns 
on  the  S.  side.  This  addition  was  effected  under  the  superintend^ 
ence  of  his  *hajib'  (chamberlain)  Ja^far  ibn  'Abderrahmdn  es^SHdabi. 
Al-H&kim  also  erected  a  new  Makadra  (the  dimensions  and  descrip- 
tion of  which  form  a  favourite  theme  of  Arab  authors),  a  new  Sdhdt^ 
and  a  third  Mihrdbj  which  is  still  perfect  and  is  with  justice  re-* 
garded  as  the  gem  of  the  whole  building.  .For  the  mosaics  the  Greek 
emperor  at  Constantinople  sent  skilled  workmen  and  320  cwts.  of 
mosaic  tessers. 

Arabic  writers  oould  now  assert  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  that 
4il  all  the  lands  of  Islam  there  was  none  of  equal  size,  none  more 
admirable  in  point  of  work,  construction,  and  durability',  but  the 
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amMtion  of  the  Omayyades  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The^  decllYity  of 
the  site  pieyented  any  farther  building  on  the  S.,  so  the  new  ad- 
ditions were  made  on  the  £.  In  987-990  Al-Manail^,  the  ^hljib' 
of  the  weak  caliph  BUham  II,,  erected  seven  new  rows  of  colnmns 
from  N.  to  S.,  raising  the  total  number  of  aisles  to  nineteen.  This 
addition  completed  the  huge  building.  It  also,  however,  marked  the 
beginning  of  its  decline,  as  is  shown  in  the  conventional  and  often 
debased  treatment  of  individual  members.  Moreover,  the  Mihrdb,  or 
Holy  of  Holies,  was  displaced  from  fts  natural  oftitral  position  at  the 
end  of  the  main  axis  of  the  building.   At  the  same  time,  however, 

_the  general  impression  of  endless  space  was  enhanced. 
"^  After  the  capture  of  Cordova  by  St.  Ferdinand  the  mosque  was 
consecrated  to  the  Vitgen  de  la  Asuneidn  in  1238.  The  various 
changes  and  mutilations  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
will  be  duly  noted  in  the  following  description  of  its  details.  Many 
beautiful  details  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
restoration  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years. 
/   The  ground-plan  of  the  building  forms  a  rectangle  about  570  ft. 

/in  length  and  426  ft.  in  width,  thus  having  an  area  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Of  this  about  one-third  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  court,  the  other  two-thirds  by  the  mosque  itself. 
Court  and  mosque  are  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  strength- 
ened by  35  tower-like  buttresses.  On  all  sides  except  the  N.  this 
wall  stands  on  massive  substructures  or  terraces ;  it  varies  in  height 
from  30  ft.  to  65  ft.  The  buttresses  are  11  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  7  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  triangular  or  flame-shaped  battle- 
ments are  83  inches  in  height.  The  exterior  thus  forms,  as  in  most 
Oriental  buildings,  a  monotonous  and  almost  unadorned  mass  of 
masonry,  of  a  fortress-like  and  forbidding  character.  The  object  of 
the  building  is  indicated  only  by  the  bell-tower  (p.  373),  erected  in 
place  of  the  Moorish  minaret  (p.  371),  and  by  the  numerous  gates. 
The  Qatbs,  of  which  there  were  originally  22  (now  mostly  built 
up),  were  surmounted  by  richly  -  adorned  horseshoe  arches  and 
furnished  with  bronze-mounted  doors.  The  Roman  milestones  be- 
side some  of  the  gates  were  brought  from  the  old  road  to  Cadiz.- 
Of  these  gates  there  are  still  extant  the  following.  W.  side,  in  the 
Calle  de  Torrijos :  Postigo  de  la  Leche,  Postigo  de  loa  Deanca,  PotUgo 
de  San  Est^fanj  Postigo  de  San  Miguel,  Paerta  de  Palaeio.  —  E.  side, 
in  the  Calle  M.  GK>nzalez  Frances,  approached  by  a  terrace  and 
flights  of  steps :  Postigo  de  Santa  CatdUna,  Paerta  ifaieiiki,  Postigo 
del  Sagrario.  —  N.  side,  in  the  Calle  del  Obispo  Herrero :   Puerta 

-df  Canigordo  and  Puerta  del  Perddn,  beneath  the  bell-tower. 

"The  ^Puerto  del  Perddn  (*gate  of  pardon')  was  erected  in  1377  by 
King  Henry  II.  in  imitation  of  the  similar  gate  at  Seville  (p.  401). 
Though  it  is  entirely  Moorish  in  style,  the  Christian  inscriptions 
and  flgures  of  iSaints  indicate  its  real  origin.  The  side  towards  the 
street  is  the  finer.     The  *Doors  are  plated  with  copper,  and  the 
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knoekeiB  f^lUmad  ores',  Arab,  'aldabones*)  are  of  the  same  material.  On 
the  copper  plating  are  the  word  *Deus\  in  Gothie  oharacters,  and  the 
Gnflc  Inseription  'the  lordship  belongs  to  Allah  and  his  protection*. 

The  Campanario  or  BeU  Tower, which  is  300  ft.  high,  was  begun 
in  1593  by  Hemdn  Buh  (p.  376)  on  the  foundations  of  the  Moorish 
minaret  (p.  371).  The  great  earthquake  of  Nov.  1st,  1755  (p.  487), 
necessitated  considerable  repairs  and  modification,  completed  in 
1763.   At  the  top  is  a  figure  of  St.  Raphael  (p.  376),  with  a  vane. 

The  entrance  to  the  tower  ia  on  the  E.  side  (adm.  20  c);  it  is  ascended 
by  255  steps.  The  top  affords  a  good  bird^s-eye  view  of  the  mosque  itself 
and  commands  a  wide  panorama  of^  the  city,  the  river,  and  the  mountains, 
and  over  the  desolate  campina  to  the  Moorish  castle  of  Almod6var  (p.  888) 
on  the  W. 

The  *Patio  db  los  Naeanjos  (*court  of  oranges'),  the  former 
court  of  ablutions  (p.  371),  is  the  first  great  surprize  that  the  in- 
terior has  to  offer  after  the  dismal  appearance  of  the  outside.  Light, 
spacious,  well-shaded,  and  always  enlivened  by  a  few  groups  of 
quiet  visitors,  it  offers,  with  its  five  fountains,  its  orange-trees,  and 
Its  palms,  a  characteristic  picture  of  Oriental  repose.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade  (elauatrojj  the  N.  walk  of 
which  has,  however,  been  walled  up  and  now  serves  as  the  chancery 
of  the  cathedral  (oficinas).  On  the  fourth  side  (S.)  stands  the  mosque 
itself,  which  formerly  had  nineteen  arched  gateways  opening  on 
the  court,  so  that  the  orange-trees,  planted  in  parallel  rows,  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  rows  of  columns  in  the  Interior. 
These  gateways  are  now  reduced  to  two :  one  in  the  E.  colonnade 
and  the  present  main  entrance  to  the  mosque,  the  Puerta  de  Uu  Pal- 
ma$  ^or  i4reo  de  las  BendieUmesy  The  latter  was  ornamented  by 
Henry  II.  in  the  Mudejar  style ;  the  representation  of  the  Annun- 
ciation dates  from  the  15th  century. 

The  Intebiob  of  the  Mosque  forms  the  second  great  surprize 
of  the  visitor  in  spite  of  its  moderate  height  (38  ft.),  in  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  the  perspective  by  the  Christian  additions,  in  spite 
of  the  simple  tiles  that  replace  the  original  rich  mosaic  flooring,  ih 
spite  of  the  monotony  of  the  characterless  modem  vaulting.  For  the 
forest  of  columns  seems  endless  in  the  subdued  light. 

The  Columns,  of  which  there  are  still  said  to  be  860,  are  tradi- 
tionally reported  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  from  the  old  Roman  temples  of  S.  France, 
and  from  the  churches  of  Spanish  towns  captured  by  the  Moors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  nearly  all  obtained  in  Andalusian 
quarries  and  many  were  hewn  expressly  for  the  mosque.  They  show 
the  greatest  diversity,  not  only  in  material  (marble,  porphyry,  jasper, 
breccia)  but  also  in  style.  A  few  late-Roman  and  Visigothic  capitals 
are  found  among  innumerable  varieties  of  Byzantine  and  Saracenic 
workmanship.  Most  of  the  shafts  are  smooth,  though  some  are 
twisted.  The  bases  are  concealed  in  the  pavement,  which  has  been 
raised  12-15  Inches  in  the  course  of  centuries.   As  the  columns  are 
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only  about  13  ft.  in  height,  a  doable  row  of  aiches  had  to  be  intei- 
poaed  between  them  and  the  loof .  The  lower  arches  are  in  the 
horseshoe  form;  the  upper  rows  are  supported  by  pillar-like  imposts 
placed  on  the  tops  of  the  columns.  The  general  e£Feet  is  one  of 
singular  and  vigorous  life ;  the  flowing  nature  of  the  arches  above 
the  motionless  and  upright  columns  recalls  the  crossing  and  inter- 
lacing jets  of  innumerable  fountains. 

The  19  AiSLBs  are  all  of  the  same  height  artd  width,  except  the 

original  cen-tral  aisle  leading  to  the  mihr&b  and  the  two  adjoining 

it  on  either  side.   Each  aisle  had  its  special  timber-ceiling,  which, 

however,  on  account  of  decay  was  replaced  in  1713  by  the  present 

cross  vaulting.   The  original  open-work  roof  was  made  of  larch  wood 

/snd  richly  painted  in  red  and  gold.   Arabic  writers,  probably  with 

'^    some  exaggeration,  assert  that  280  chandeliers  with  7425  lamps 

hung  from  the  roof,  and  expatiate  on  the  enormous  quantity  of  oil 

that  was  consumed  dally.    'The  gold  shines  from  the  ceiling  like 

•  fire ;  it  blazes  like  the  lightning  when  it  darts  across  the  clouds.* 

As  in  all  mosques,  the  culminating  point  of  the  decoration  was 
the  holy  Mihrdb^  or  prayer-niche,  also  called  Kibla  (south),  because 
its  axis  was  directed  towards  Mecca.  The  mihrab  was  adjoined  by 
the  maksiira  (p.  371). 

The  first  mihrilb  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  second  mihrab 
(Segundo  Mihrab)  was  constructed  under  'Abderrahman  II.  (p.  371). 
Its  *  VeatibiUe,  with  its  superb  shell-vaulting,  was  admirably  restored 
in  1892.  \ 

The  ••Thibd  MiiafcAB  (Mihrab  Nuevo),  erected  by  Al-HUkim 
(p.  371),  is  a  small  chapel-like  structure  with  seven  sides,  the  sacred 
character  of  which  was  emphasized  by  a  vestibule  and  two  side 
rooms.  The  preservation  of  this  marvel  of  Moorish  art  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  vestibule  was  converted  by  the  Christians  into 
the  CapiUa  dc  San  Pedro,  of  which  the  mihrab  itself  became  the 
sacristy,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  altar  of  this  chapel  concealed 
and  protected  the  mosaic-wall  of  the  mihrab  down  to  1816.  The 
original  polychrome  ceiling,  supported  by  elaborately  carved  cross 
beams,  has  recently  been  uncovered.  The  interlacing  arches  of  the 
vestibule  rest  upon  marble  columns;  the  dome  over  the  central  space 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pineapple  j  the  walls  are  covered  by  brilliantly 
coloured  mosaics  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  These  fine  mosaics  were 
executed  by  Byzantine  workmen,  but  the  attempts  at  restoration  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  —  The  beailtty  of  the  vestibule  is,  however, 
transcended  by  that  of  the  mihrab  itself,  a  small  recess  about  13  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  ceiling  (kMa),  28  ft.  above  the  floor,  consists  of 
a  block  of  white  marble  hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a  shell.  The 
magnificent  entrance-archway  rests  upon  coloured  columns  taken 
from  one  of  the  earlier  mihrabs.  The  walls  are  panelled  with 
richly  carved  marble.  The  white  marble  pavement  is  worn  by  the 
devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  who  made  a  sevenfold  circuit  of  its  walls 
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on  their  kneoB.  The  Christians  named  it  the  CapUla  del  Zanearrdn 
('of  the  bare  bone*),  in  reference  to  the  legend  that  a  bone  of 
Mohammed  was  onoe  preserved  here.  —  The  E.  side-chamber,  now 
the  CapUla  de  la  Cenay  formerly  contained  the  magnificent  Moorish 
pulpit  (al-MinbarJy  which  Ambroslo  de  Morales  called  the  Silla 
del  Bey  Almaiuor.  It  was  a  desk  mounted  on  wheels  and  bearing 
the  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  second  successor  of  the  Prophet. 

the  alterations  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  were  at  first  limited 
to  the  construction  of  a  few  chapels  in  the  outermost  aisles  of  the 
mosque.  As  early  as  1260,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  needs  of 
the  Christian  ritual  demanded  a  choir ;  and  to  make  room  for  this  were 
sacrificed  parts  of  the  second  mihr&b  (p.  374)  and  of  the  adjoining 
six  aisles.  A  reUc  of  tttis  building  is  found  in  the  Capilla  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  ViUavieioaa,  which  was  erected  in  the  Mudejar  style  by 
Moorish  workmen  (CapUla  Mudejar) j  and  in  the  former  sacristy, 
now  the  CapiUa  de  San  Pablo,  which  was  adjoined  by  the  old  royal 
sepulchral  vault  (comp.  p.  370). 

The  century  of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  finally  brought 
the  Renaissanob  Choib,  which,  with  Its  CapiUa  Mayor  and  Tran- 
sept (crucero),  was  260  ft.  long  and  displaced  no  fewer  than  63  col- 
umns, while  its  roof  rose  high  above  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
Town  Council  of  Cordova  in  vain  threatened  with  death  all  those 
who  should  help  in  this  work.  Charles  Y.,  with  an  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  gave  the  chapter  the  necessary  authority, 
and  the  building  was  begun  in  1523.  The  original  plan  of  Hemdn 
Ruiz  was  afterwards  partly  altered,  and  the  work  was  not  finally 
completed  till  1607.  Though  in  Itself  a  masterpiece  of  plater-  ' 
esque  architecture  (p.  11),  this  Christian  choir  has  for  ever  destroyed 
the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  mosque.  Charles  Y.  himself  ex- 
pressed this  feeling  in  the  words  he  addressed  to  the  cathedral 
chapter  on  visiting  Cordova  in  1526  :  *You  have  built  what  you  or 
others  might  have  built  anywhere,  but  you  have  destroyed  some- 
thing that  was  unique  in  the  world'. 

Few  of  the  Christian  art  treasures  of  the  building  are  of  much  value. 
The  flue  SiUeria  in  the  Choib  was  executed  by  Pedro  Cornejo  (d.  1758)  in 
the  richest  baroque  style.  The  brass  Leetem  is  a  good  Flemish  work  of 
the  16th  cent.;  the  old  CJioir  Books  are  interesting  also.  The  Pulpits,  on 
each  side  of  the  Capilla  Havor,  with  the  attributes  of  the  Evangelists,  are 
by  Miguel  Verdiguier  (1786).     The    silver  ChcmdeKer,  dating  from 


weiehs  400 lbs.  The  elaborate  ffiffh  Altar,  by  Matfas  Alonso  (1618),  is  adorned 
with  a  painting  by  Palomino.  In  the  Moorish  arches  on  the  exterior  wall 
of  the  choir,  behind  the  high-altar,  are  five  ReU^s  of  tJte  Passion^  dating 


from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  On  a  pillar  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Christian  addition  is  a  tasteful  15th  cent.  Bslie/  of  the  presentation  of  the 
chasuble  to  St.  Ddefonso. 

In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  cathedral  is  the  PAHBOQUf  a,  or  parish-church, 
with  a  magnificent  sanctuary  by  U.  Raphael.  —  There  are  in  all  45  Latebal 
Chapels,  few  of  which  call  for  mention.  The  Capilla  de  la  Cena  (see 
above)  contains  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by  G^spedes  (p.  370).  It  is 
adjoined  on  the  left  by  the  8ala  Capitular,  with  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Theresa 
by  Alonso  Gatio  and  figures  of  eight  other  saints  by  Jos^  de  Mora.    On  a 
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pillar  adjoining  the  Capilla  dtl  Semio  OrUio  da  Pitnto  is  an  Annaneiation 
with  saints,  an  altar-piece  by  Pedro  de  Gdrdpba  (p.  Ixxxi).  —  In  the  pave- 
ment, opposite  the  Capilla  de  San  Pablo  (p.  375),  is  the  tomb  of  the  painter 
Pablo  de  O^spedes  (d.  1608).  —  The  Orue{/lXy  on  the  first  column  in  the 
fifth  row,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  is  .said  to  have  been  scratched 
by  a  Christian  captive  with  his  finger-nails,  as  recorded  in  the  Latin 
verses  inscribed  on  the  column.  —  The  Sacristy  contains  a  splendid 
castodia  by  Enriqne  de  Arphe  (p.  Ixiv). 


In  the  Calle  de  Toirijos  are  the  church  of  San  Jacinto  (PI.  C,  4), 
with  a  rich  poital  of  1557,  and  La  Cuna,  oi  the  fonndling-hospit&l, 
officially  known  as  the  Oasa  Provincial  de  Expdsitoa.  Farther  on 
is  the  large  Palacio  Episcopal  (PL  G,  4),  built  in  the  15th  cent,  and 
renewed  in  1745.  The  Sala  de  Audiencia  contains  portraits  of  all 
the  bishops  of  Cordova.  The  pretty  walled  garden  is  fall  of  lemon- 
trees  trained  on  trellises.  The  Calle  Amador  de  los  Rfos  leads  between 
the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  Seminario  de  San  Pelagio  to  the  Campo- 
SANTO  DB  LOS  Martibes  (Pi.  C,  4),  supposod  to  be  the  spot  of  the 
Christian  martyrdoms  under  the  Moors.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  this  plaza, 
on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  Gothic  King  Roderick,  lies  the  — 

Ale&sar  (PI.  C,  4),  an  extensiye  pile  of  buildings,  with  massive 
walls  and  towers.  The  S.  part  of  it  is  the  Moorish  Alcdtar  Viejo,  of 
which  little  remains  except  a  few  towers,  a  bath,  and  a  water 
conduit  The  N.  part  Is  the  Aledzar  Nuevo,  built  by  Alfonso  XI.  in 
1328,  now  a  prison  (c&rcel).  On  the  river,  by  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  latter,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Huerta  del  Alcdtar,  now  in  private 
hands  (fee  50  c.).  This  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  striking 
picture  afforded  by  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  springs,  the  Torre 
de  Paloma  (S.W.),  and  the  Torre  del  Diablo  (N.E.). 

The  Triunfo  de  San  Rafael  (PI.  C,  4),  a  column  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  and  surmounted  by  a  statue,  was  erected  In  1765  in  honour 
of  the  Archangel  Raphael,  the  tutelar  of  Cordova,  by  two  French 
artists,  Graveton  and  Yerdiguier.  Farther  down  is  the  Puerta  del 
PuenUj  a  Doric  triumphal  arch,  with  reliefs,  erected  under  Philip  II. 
on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Bdb  dl-Kantara.  The  Moorish  ^Bridge 
(PI.  C,  D,  4),  with  its  16  arches,  connects  Cordova  with  its  S.  suburb, 
Campo  de  la  Verdad,  The  bridge  is  730  ft.  long  and  stands  on 
Roman  foundations.  From  the  middle  of  it  we  have  a  good  view 
of  the  Moorish  water-mills  and  of  the  Mosque,  the  massy  masonry 
of  which,  dominated  by  the  Renaissance  choir  and  the  belfry,  stands 
out  clearly  against  the  background  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba  (N.). 
At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  Calahorra  or  Carrahola  (the 
Iberian  Callagurria),  the  massive  tHe-de-pont  at  the  beginning  of 
the  road  to  Seville. 

The  Paseo  de  Bibera  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  a  favourite  promenade  of  the 
lower  classes,  leads  along  the  Guadalquivir  past  a  weir,  with  a  group 
of  Moorish  mills,  and  the  Capilla  de  los  Mdrtires  to  the  extensive 
Campo  de  Madre  de  Dios  (PI.  F,  3).   Near  it  is  the  SatUuario  de 
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Nueatra  Sehora  de  Fuenaanta  (PL  F,  3),  where  a  mnoh-frequented 
festival  takes  place  on  Sept  8-lOth. 

We  now  piooeed  to  the  N.,  skirting  the  remains  of  the  city-wall, 
to  the  chnreh  of  El  Carmen  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  containing  an  altar-piece 
by  Valdtfs  Leal  (p.  Ixxxii).  ^Or  we  may  follow  the  Calle  del  Sol  to  the 
W.  and  then  continuing  to  the  N.W.  pass  the  chnreh  of  San  Pedro 
(PI.  £,  3)  and  thread  the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the  Corredera. 
This  square,  surrounded  with  arcades,  was  formerly  used  for  tourna- 
ments and  bull-flghts;  later  it  was  called  the  Plaza  de  la  Gon- 
Btituci6n,  and  since  1895  it  has  been  occupied  by  a  market  (Mercado; 
PI.  D,  3).  —  To  the  N.W.  lies  the  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento  (PI.  3; 
D,  2),  whence  the  Calle  de  Alfaros  runs  to  the  N.,  past  the  Puerta 
del  RinciSn  (Pi.  D,  1,  2;  1406),  to  the  large  Plaza  Col6n  (PI.  C, 
D,  1).  On  the  W.  side  of  this  lies  the  Hoapicio  (poor-house). 

The  other  Chubohbs  of  Cordova,  such  as  San  Miguel  (PI.  C,  2), 
a  Gothic  edifice  with  a  chapel  in  the  Mudejar  style  in  the  right 
aisle,  Santa  Marina  (PI.  D,  1),  San  Aguatin  (PI.  E,  1),  and  San 
Lorenzo  (PI.  E,  1,  2),  are  comparatively  uninteresting.  The  Mo$^ 
pUal  de  Agudos  (PI.  0 ,  3)  contains  the  Capilla  de  San  Bartolomi, 
in  the  Mudejar  style,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  resid- 
ence of  Al-MansAr  (p.  372) The  Palacio  de  Don  Jerdnimo  Pdet, 

in  the  plaza  of  that  name  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  has  a  beautiful  Renaissance 
portal.  —  Other  Moorish  remains  are  the  baths  in  the  Calle  C^spedes 
(PI.  C,  3)  and  a  charming  colonnaded  court  at  Calle  de  la  Comedia  8 
(PL  0,3). 

The  Museum  (PI.  D,  3;  fee  1  p.),  in  the  Eacuela  Provincial 
de  BeUaa  Aries,  contains  several  admirable  portrait-heads  of  Roman 
emperors,  a  curious  relief  of  a  hunting-scene  of  the  Yisigothlo  period, 
a  few  Roman  and  Moorish  monuments  and  inscriptions,  a  stag  of 
bronze  perhaps  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  Roman  and  Arabic  in- 
scriptions, etc.  The  collection  of  pictures  includes  paintings  and 
drawings  by^  Juan  Femdndezj  Zwrbardny  Ribera  (p.  Ixxx),  Saavedra 
y  CastiUo  (Peter's  Denial,  p.  Ixxxii),  Cispedes,  and  Juan  de  Mena, 
and,  in  the  modern  section,  works  by  Inurria,  Becquer,  Sans,  Ferrdn, 
MUnoz,  Lucenaj  and  Oamelo,  —  In  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  museum 
stands  a  Fountain,  with  the  figure  of  a  colt  (Span,  potro^j  the  cog- 
nizance of  Cordova,  as  mentioned  by  Cervantes. 

Exonrtiont.  The  Euerta  de  lot  Arcos,  belonging  to  the  Marque's  Vega 
de  Armiio,  affords  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs  (carr. 
there  and  back  in  2-2Vs  krs.,  10  p. ;  steep  road).  —  On  a  spur  of  the  Sierra 
de  Gdrdoba,  to  the  W.  of  the  city,  stand  the  Ermitat  de  Valparaiso  or 
Oonvento  Ermitafio,  which  may  be  visited  by  a  drive  of  i-5hrs.  (there  and 
back;  carr.  about  16  p.)  bargaining  necessi^).  A  permission  to  visit  the 
Ermitas  (for  men  only)  may  be  obtained  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  (p.  876) 
for  any  week-day.  There  is  not  much  to  see  in  the  Ermitas  themselves, 
but  the  views  are  fine.  With  this  excursion  may  be  combined  a  visit  to 
the  fine  Quinia  de  Arritafa^  the  Ritsefa  of  'Abderrahmftn,  immediately  to 
the  N.  of  the  city.  —  An  excursion  (less  important)  may  also  be  made  to 
the  Convewto  de  San  Jevdnimo^  41/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  in  the  Sierra  de  G6rdoba. 
The  convent,  which  is  now  an  insane  asylum,  was  built  in  1406,  probably 
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witb  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Medinat  at-Zahrd  (Oirdoba  la  Vieja)^ 
where  'Abderrahmftn  III.  constructed  a  palace  for  bis  favourite  Az-Zabra. 
According  to  Al-Makkari  (d.  1631),  the  Arabic  historian,  this  palace  was 
on  the  scale  of  a  town  rather  than  a  villa,  while  its  wonders  of  art  and 
luxury  were  such  as  to  make  even  those  of  the  Albambra  pale  by  com* 
parison.  —  Excursion  to  Almoddvar.  see  p. '388. 

FaoM  Co&DovA  TO  ALMOBCHdN,  84  M.,  railway  in  5-8  brs.  (fares  16  p., 
12  p.  6  c.,  8  p.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Ettaoidn  de  Cercadilla  (p.  BSS). 
This  line  serves  mainly  for  the  coal-traffic  from  the  district  of  BAmez.  — 
We  ascend  in  curves  through  olive-groves,  towards  the  Sierra  de  Cdrdoba, 
cross  the  Pedroche^  and  thread  three  tunnels.  At  (8  M.)  Balemeona  we  have 
a  fine  retrospect  of  Cordova  and  Andalusia.  14Vs  M.  C^o.  —  To  the  right 
ofCldVsM.)  Fdcor  (1885  ft.)  are  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  CaUiUo  dt  Vdcar. 
The  railway  descends  through  three  tunnels  to  the  valley  of  the  Ouadiato^ 
which  flows  from  the  plateau  of  Esfremadura  across  the  Sierra  Morena.  — 
277t  H.  AlhMdiffuiUa.  The  train  skirts  the  bold  and  Jagged  cUffs  on  the 
right  bank.  —  33  M.  Btpiel.  The  castle-hill  of  Belmes  comes  into  sight. 
Kumerous  coal-pits  are  seen  to  the  right.  —  43i/s  M.  Cabeza  de  Vaea. 

45  M.  Belmes  (1600  ft.),  a  prosperous  town  with  8900  inhab.,  lies  i/s  M . 
to  the  E.  of  the  railway,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Its  castle  was  one  of  a 
long  chain  of  Moorish  fortresses,  other  links  of  which  were  at  FumUg  (he- 
juna  (the  Roman  Mellariq^  ^honey-town"),  Etpiel^  Ifevalo^  VUlqvieiosa^  and 
Almoddvar  (p.  388).  —  The  extensive  coal-deposits  of  B^lmez  and  PeSar- 
roya  (see  below)  lie  so  dose  to  the  sorface  that  they  are  worked  as  quarries 
rather  than  as  mines.    The  district  also  possesses  ndnes  of  iron  and  copper. 

54V8  ^'  PfSiarroya  or  Mina  la  Terrible  is  a  characteristic  miniag  town. 
Branch-lines  to  the  W.  to  Fuente  del  Arco  (p.  468;  43  M.  in  3Vs  brs.)  and 
to  the  E.  to  Conquiita  (57V2  M.,  in  4Vs  bra.). 

As  we  proceed  we  have  the  last  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  the 
left.  We  have  now  reached  the  sparsely-peopled  central  plateau,  where 
almost  the  only  signs  of  life  are  the  migratory  flocks  of  sheep  (see 
p.  456).  The  only  trees  are  cork-trees  and  evergreen  oaks  (p.  908).  We 
pass  from  the  basin  of  the  Guadiato  to  that  of  the  ZUjctr  and  the  Ouadiana. 

59  M.  Valseqtfillo  (ca.  2070  ft.)  has  several  mines.  —  72  M.  Z^ar  is  the 
station  for  ffinojota  del  Duque^  a  town  about  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  The  train 
crosses  the  Zdjar.  To  the  W.  is  the  /Sierra  del  P«droto.  —  The  last  part 
of  the  journey  lies  through  the  hilly  district  of  the  Sierra  de  AimorcMn,  — 
84  M.  Almorchdn,  see  p.  464. 

46.  From  Cordova  to  Mdlaga  vid  Puente  Genii  and 
Bobadilla. 

120  M.  Railway  in  6Vs-7  brs.  (fares  25  p.  66.  19  p.  20,  11  p.  60  c). 
The  trains  start  from  the  Estaddn  de  Madrid  (p.  368).  There  are  railway 
restaurants  at  Puente  Qenil  and  Bobadilla  (dining-station). 

Cordova^  see  p.  368.  —  The  train  touches  at  the  suburban 
station  of  CercadiUa  (p.  368],  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by  a  bridge 
655  ft.  in  length,  and  then  traverses  the  dreary  hill-district  of  the 
Campina^  which  is  intersected  by  the  yellow  Ouadajoz,  Fine  re- 
trospect of  Cordova,  the  Sierra  de  C6rdoba,  and  Almod6var  (p.  388).  ^ 

5  M.  Valchilldn,  the  junction  for  Cadiz  (R.  61). 

We  cross  the  Guadajoz  several  times.  —  15  M.  Torres  Cabrera. 
—  Beyond  (21  M.)  Femdn  NUnes  begins  an  undulating  district  with 
vineyards  and  olive-plantations. 

31  M.  MontiUa  (1165  ft.),  a  high-lying  town  with  13,600  inhab., 
the  birthplace  of  *E1  Gran  Gapit&n'  (p.  370),  contains  a  palace  of 
the  Duke  or  Medlnac^li.    In  the  neighbourhood  is  MontemayoTj  on 
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tiie  site  of  the  ancient  tUa.  —  The  train  sweeps  round  the  £.  side 
of  the  town.  To  the  left  rises  the  Sierra  de  MontiUa,  celebrated  for 
its  white  wine  (AmonUUado).  We  cross  the  Cabra  (p.  365). 

35 Vs  M.  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  with  13,200  inhab.,  is 
also  known  for  its  ^Montilla  wine'  and  olives.  On  the  left  we  have 
a  view  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are  the  two 
«mall  lakes  of  Zonar  and  Bine6n,  surrounded  vrith  olive-trees  and 
abounding  in  fish.  To  the  left  is  the  old  Moorish  castle  of  Anxiir, 
now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli.  The  ancient  Afunia, 
where  Gasar  defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  45  B.C.,  is  supposed 
to  have  lain  in  this  neighbourhood.  ~  45V2  M.  Campo  Real, 

47  M.  Pnente  0enil  (RaiL  Restaurant)^  the  junction' for  the  rail- 
way to  Jafin  (R.  43),  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  (12,900  in- 
hab.),  which  is  seen  to  the  right  as  we  cross  the  lofty  bridge  over  the 
Oenil,  Below  lies  the  villageof  Palomar.  The  railway  now  ascends 
to  the  plateau  of  the  /Sierra  de  Teguas,  from  which  several  streams 
flow  to  the  N.,W.,  and  S.  — 66  M.  Casarieke,  in  a  monotonous  region 
mainly  inhabited  by  charcoal-burners.  —  We  ascend  the  valley  of 
the  Tegwu,  with  a  view  of  the  steep  Jurassic  mountains,  to  — 

62  M.  La  Boda ,  the  junction  for  the  branch-railway  to  Ifar- 
ehena,  which  is  an  important  connecting  link  between  the  Granada 
and  Malaga  line  on  the  one  side  and  the  Seville  and  Cadiz  line  on 
the  other  (express  from  Granada  to  Seville,  see  p.  365). 

Fbom  La  Roda  to  Mabghbna,  41  Vs  M.,  railway  in  2V4-2V2  brs.  (fares 
10  p.  20,  7  p.  35,  4  p.  96  c).  The  line  ascends  to  (7i/»  M.)  Ftdrera  (1510  ft) 
and  then  descends  via  (ISVs  M.)  Aguadulce  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Blanco, 
a  tributary  of  the  Genii.  About  Si/z  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Aguadulce  lies  the 
little  town  of  JSMspa,  the  Ostipe  of  the  Iberians,  which  was  captured  by 
Scipio  in  B.C.  207.  —  We  cross  the  Rio  Blanco. 

23  H.  Osuna  (Fonda  Imperial;  Fonda  de  la  Foe),  a  town  of  18,000  inhab., 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  rising  over  a  fertile,  corn-growing  plain. 
It  was  the  Vrso  of  the  Romans,  a  colony  with  the  surname  Oenetiva  Ot^ 
Jtanorum,  whose  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  Caesar,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship  (p.  88).  It  was  the  Oxuna  of  the 
Moors,  and  since  1562  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna.  Above 
Uie  town  rises  the  Colboiata,  dating  from  1534,  which  possesses  a  fine 
portal  and,  in  the  interior,  a  Crucifixion  by  Ribera  (an  early  work).  In 
the  sacristy  is  a  Christ  by  Moralety  and  in  the  sagrario  are  three  early- 
German  paintings.  The  crypt  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Osuna  family. 
Beside  the  large  Fctlaee  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna  stands  the  former  University 
(1549- 1834),  now  the  Instituto  de  Segunda  Ensenanza. 

The  wide  plain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Serranla  de  Ronda  (p.  439).  l^ear  (34  H.)  Los  OJuelos  the  train 
crosses  the  Salado^  a  tributary  of  the  Corbones.  A  little  farther  on  we 
cross  a  small  salt  lake  and  the  Corbones  itself.  —  41VzM.  Marchena,  see  p.  426. 

Our  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  and  soon  reaches  its  highest  point 
(1475  ft).  6972  M.  Fuente  Piedra^  with  mineral  springs  useful  to 
sufferers  from  the  stone.  To  the  right,  amid  olives,  lies  the  Laguna 
Saladay .  a  large  salt-lake,  the  crust  on  which  in  the  dry  season  re- 
sembles a  sheet  of  ice. 

77  M.  Bobadilla  (1245  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  trains  to  Malaga,  Granada  (R  44),  Bonda-Algeclras  (Gibraltar; 
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B.  53)  J  and  Utrera  (Cadiz ,  Seville ;  R.  61).  All  trains  stop  here 
long  enough  for  a  meal  at  the  railway-restanrant. 

The  Malaga  railway  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ouaddlhoree,  which 
soon  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ouadaieha  and  the  Bwrgo,  two  small 
streams.  Beyond  a  tnnnel  we  cross  the  Guadalhorce.  85  M.  Oohaates 
(1060  ft.). 

Beyond  Gohantes  hegins  the  deep  and  wild  gorge  of  the  *Hoyo 
de  Chorro,  hy  which  the  river  forces  its  way  through  the  calcareous 
slate  strata  of  the  coast-range.  Until  the  railway  was  built  the  gorge 
was  quite  impassable.  The  train  remains  on  .the  left  bank,  thread- 
ing 11  tunnels  and  crossing  lofty  bridges  over  the  lateral  ravines. 
There  is  little  time  to  realize  ike  grandeur  of  the  scenery  or  the 
remarkable  engineering  of  the  line,  but  an  interesting  excursion 
may  be  made  on  foot  from  (89  M.)  Oiorro,  From  the  station  we 
follow  the  telegraph-wires  to  the  left,  skirt  the  tunnel,  and  walk 
along  the  railway-track  to  (1  hr.)  a  wooden  bridge,  which  leads  to 
the  canal  of  the  electricity  works  and  affords  a  magnificent  view 
into  the  gorge. 

After  passing  through  three  short  tijinnels,  we  suddenly  emerge 
on  a  scene  of  southern  luxuriance,  with  the  first  oranges,  palms, 
•  and  cypresses.  The  short  journey  to  Malaga  transports  the  traveller, 
in  a  more  surprising  manner  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  into 
the  midst  of  subtropical  vegetation,  and  finally,  on  the  coast,  into 
a  region  of  sugar-plantations.  The  train  crosses  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalhorce. 

97  M.  Alora  (330  ft.),  the  ancient  Iluro,  a  town  of  10,300  inhab., 
lies  to  the  right,  in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
del  HachOj  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Malaga.  A  much- 
frequented  feria  takes  place  here  on  Aug.  1st.  A  diligence  plies 
from  Alora  to  (10^2  M.)  the  baths  of  Caratraea.  —  The  water  of 
the  Guadalhorce  is  led  off  in  numerous  small  channels  to  Irrigate 
the  huertas.  Beyond  a  final  tunnel  the  valley  expands.  We  recross 
to  the  left  bank.  —  102  M.  Pizarra,  To  the  W.  is  the  high-lying 
Casa  Rabonela^  to  the  S.  the  Sierra  de  Mijas. 

108i/2M.  Cdrtama,  The  village,  the  Roman  Cartima,  lies  2^/2 M. 
to  the  S.W.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalhorce,  which  was  once 
navigable  to  this  point;  the  castle  is  Moorish. 

From  Gartaxna  a  diligence  runs  to  the  S.W.,  up  the  valley  of  the  Bio 
Seco,  to  Coin,  a  town  of  12,300  inbab.,  finely  situated  amid  mountains 
and  surrounded  hy  vineyards  and  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons.  Thence 
the  diligence  goes  on  to  Monda  (which,  however,  is  not  the  Munda  of  the 
ancients;  comp.  p.  379).  We  then  traverse  the  mountain-pass  between 
the  JSierra  de  Guaro  on  the  W.  and  the  Sierra  de  Mijas  on  the  E.,  and 
descend  via  Ojin  to  MarheUa  (British  vice-consul,  M,  Caltado\  on  the  road 
from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar.  —  Another  diligence  connects  Coin  with  the 
small  town  of  Alhaurin  el  Grande,  situated  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  X.  slope  of 
the  Sierra  de  Hijas,  and  also  girt  with  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons,  k 
bridle-path  leads  hence  to  the  S.E.  over  the  mountains  to  the  small  town  of 
Mijatt^  whence  a  fine  road  (beautiful  views)  descends  to  Benalmadena  and 
fwrremoUnot  (p.  888). 
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113  M.  CampaniUaSj  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ghiadalhorce  which 
waters  the  hilly  wine-growing  district  of  Axarqufa  (N.).  —  The 
valley  expands  into  the  Hoya  de  Mdlaga  (p.  383),  a  vide  plain.  The 
railway  leaves  the  Oaadalhorce,  which  turns  to  the  S.E.  To  the  S., 
at  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  appear  the  villages  of  Alaurinejo  and  Chur- 
riana,  and  then  the  sea.  —  120  M.  Mdlaga. 


47.  Mdlaga. 

Arrival.  At  the  Railway  Statiok  (Ettaddn  del  Ferrocarril;  PL  A,  6) 
the  trains  are  met  by  Hotel  Omnibwee  and  Cabt  (see  below).  As  there  is 
generally  some  delay  in  distributing  the  luggage,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  up 
the  laggage-tioket,  in  return  for  a  receipt,  to  the  railway-official,  who  goes 
through  the  train,  like  an  American  transfer  agent,  between  Bobadilla  and 
Malaga  and  undertakes  to  forward  luggi^e  to  the  passenger's  hotel  or  house 
(25-50  c.  per  piece).  —  Ahsival  by  Sea  (comp.  p.  xxii).  The  large  steam- 
boats all  lie  alongside  the  quay.  The  transport  of  luggage  to  the  Aduana 
and  the  hotel  should  not  cost  more  than  1-2  p.  (bargaining  advisable). 

Hotela  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  In  the  town:  *  Hotel  Beoiha.  (formerly 
Roma;  PI.  a,  G,  A),  on  theX.  side  of  the  Alameda,  with  lift,  good  cuisine, 
pens.  12-20  p.  (undertakes  the  registration  of  traveller's  luggage).  —  *Hotbl 
Col(5n  (PL  d;  G,  8),  Plaza  de  la  Gonstituci6n,  with  lift;  Hot.  Viotobia 
(PL  b;  0,  4),  Hot.  Niza.  (PL  cj  G,  3),  Hot.  iNOLfis  (PL  e;  G,  3),  Hot.  Al- 
HAMBBA  (PL  f;  G,  3),  pens.  7  p.,  all  in  the  Galle  del  Harqu^s  de  Larios; 
Hot.  CatalcSa,  Plaza  del  Obispo,  pens.  5  p.,  commercial.  —  In  the  subur- 
ban quartor  of  La  Caleta  (suitable  for  a  lengthy  stay):  *Pehs.  Villa  Gamaka 
(PL  g;  F,  3),  pens.  10-12  p..  Hot.  Mibamab  (PL  h:  F,  G,  3),  with  garden 
down  to  the  sea,  both  in  the  Avenida  de  Pries ;  Hacienda  de  Oibo  (Bngl. 
landlady,  Mrs.  Gooper),  above  La  Galeta,  open  Oct. -May,  with  garden, 
pens.  12-18  p.;  *Pens.  Villa  Belvedbbe,  Monte  de  Sancho  (PL  O,  3), 
high -lying  and  sunny,  pens.  8-10  p.-,  Hot. -Bsstaubamt  Heunan  Gobt^s 
(PL  G,  3),  Spanish,  with  garden,  pens.  8-11  p.  —  Cata  de  Huitpedee :  Las 
Tbeb  ITagionbs,  Galle  Marin  Garcfa  18,  pens.  6-10  p. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Gc^fi  Imperial^  Ca/i  IngUs  (at  the  Hot.  Ingles), 
La  Tinicola  (good  coffee),  all  in  the  Galle  del  Marques  de  Lariosi  Cafi 
Loba  (at  the  Hot.  Goldn,  see  above),  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn ;  Herndn 
Cortit  (see  above),  frequented  in  summer. 

Gerveoeri&s.  Cerveceria  de  Munich^  Plaza  de  la  Const! tucidn  (Munich  & 
Spanish  beer);  G'am&ftiuM,  Galle  Marques  deLarios,  Maier^  Pasaje  de  Here- 
dla,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn,  both  with  Spanish  beer. 

Oabt.  Inside  the  town,  as  far  as  the  Gaf6  Herndn  Gort^s  on  the  E. 
(PL  G,  8)  ^  cab  with  two  seats,    per  drive  1,  per  hr.  2  p.,  at  night  2  and 


Torremolinoe  and  La  Consula  (p.  888)  15,  to  Fuente  de  kt  EHna  (p.  388)  or 
to  Vilez  Mdlaga  (p.  388)  25-30  p.  —  Charges  raised  on  certain  holidays. 

Eleetrio  Tramways.  1.  From  the  BaUu>ay  Station  (PL  A,  5)  by  the 
Galle  de  Guarteles  to  the  Alameda  (PL  G,  4;  20  c.).  —  2.  From  the  Alameda 
by  the  Puerta  l^ueva  and  the  Galle  de  Torrijos,  or  by  the  Pasillo  de  la 
Gareel,  the  Plaza  de  Gapuchinos,  and  the  Galle  de  la  Victoria  to  the  Plata 
de  Riego  (PL  D,  2,  85  2Dc.).  —  3.  From  the  Plaza  de  Riego  by  the  Galle 
de  Granada  to  the  Cortina  del  Muelle  (PL  C.  4;  20  c.).  —  4.  From  the 
Alameda  by  the  Gortina  del  Muelle  and  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (PL  B,  8)  to 
Cal€ta  (PL  F,  G,  3f  20 0.)  and  Pah  (p.  388;  30c.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  {Correo  y  TeUgrafo ;  PL  D,  3),  Galle  del  Gister. 

Baths.  A.  Porras  (also  hair-dresser),  Galle  del  Marques  de  Larios  9, 
bath  IV4  p.  —  Bea  Baths  (June-Sept.).  Estrella  (PL  B,  F,  4),  Apoto  (PL  F,  4), 
both  in  Malaguetai 
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Theatres.  Teatro  Cervantes  (PI.  D,  2),  with  occasional  performances  of 
Italian  opera;  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  G,  2,  3),  generally  'hoarly'  performances, 
also  variety  entertainments;  Vital  Arza,  a  summer-theatre  in  the  Pa^eo 
de  Heredia  (PI.  G,  4, 5);  Circo  de  Lara  (PI.  B,  4),  Galle  Torre  Oorda,  fot 
comedies  and  farces.  —  Oafe  Oantante  (comp.  p.  391;  for  men  only).  Gafi 
de  EapdHa^  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitucidn  7,  W.  side  (no  sign-hoard). 

Bull  Eing  {Flaza  de  Toros;  PI.  E,  3),  in  Malagueta,  for  about  11,(XX) 
spectators. 

Oontnlatea.  British  Gonsul,  /.  O.  Haggard^  Galle  de  Barroso  1  (with 
English  circulating  library);  Vice-Gonsnl,  E.  R,  Thornton,  —  American 
Consul,  Chae,  M,  Caughy^  Gortina  del  Huelle;  Viee-Consul,  T.  B,.  Oeary.  — 
Lloyd^s  Agent,  Chas.  Farqithdrtony  Gortina  del  Mnelle  69. 

English  Ohnrch  in  the  British  Gemetery  (p.  887),  on  the  Galeta  r^ad ; 
seryice  on  Sun.  at  8  and  11  a.m.  and  4.90  p.m.  \  chaplain,  Rev.  Arthmr 
JBetnu^  M.  A. 

English  FhysieisB,  Dr.  Cktrenee  Yitiekj  Galle  Trinidad  Trund.  —  Amar« 
iean  Dentist,  Dr.  W1iUmart\  Galle  Martfnes,  at  the  comer  of  the  Galle 
del  Marques  de  Larios.  —  Bruggiats.  A.  Gaffarma^  Galle  del  Marqu^  de 
Larios;  Felix  Piret  Someir&n^  Galle  de  Oranada. 

Bankers.  Banco  Hiapano  -  Americano  ;■  Hijos  de  Alvdret  Fontecd,  C^e 
Xueya;  Rein  A  Go.^  Alameda  de  Garlos  Heas  4;  Thornton  A  Co. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxviii).  The  best  are  in  the  Galle  del  Ifarqu^s  de 
Larios,  the  Galle  de  Puerta  del  Mar,  the  Galle  Xueva,  and  the  Galle  de 
Granada. 

Wine  Kerchants.  Crooke  Brother* ,  Alameda  15;  Ado\fo  Prie*  S  Co., 
Jiminex  A  Lamothe;  Royal  Mdlaga  Bodega  Co. ;  BeheiUt  Hermanos ;  Rein  A  Co., 
and  many  others.  —  KUaga  Baisins  (paeas),  packed  in  tasteful  boxes; 
are  sold  by  O.  KiUtner,  Pria,  Rein,  Clemens,  etc. 

Steamers  piy  more  or  l«ss  regularly  to  the  chief  Mediterranean  points, 
England,  France,  "S.  Germany,  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  boats  coming  from  Italy  afford  an  opportunity  for  going  to  Gadlz  or 
Lisbon  by  sea;  consult  the  newspapers  and  the  notices  at  the  agencies 
by  the  harbour,  etc.  Among  the  lines  of  chief  importance  for  tourists 
are  those  of  John  HdU  A  Co.,  sailing  weekly  to  Gadiz,  Lisbon,  and  London' 
(agents,  Clemene  A  Peierten,  Alameda  de  Goldn  2);  the  Cunard  Co.  (agent, 
Antonio  Ctxrbon)  for  Liverpool,  at  irregular  intervals ;  Cdmpagnie  TramcO' 
lantique,  sailing  every  second  Sun.  for  Gibraltar  and  Tangiers  (agents, 
Simenez  A  Lamothe)',  Naoigation  Mixte,  for  Oran  (see  p.  451).  The  best  of 
the  Spanish  coasting-steamers  between  Barcelona  and  SjBvUle  are  the  weekly 
boats  of  the  Sociedad  Vinuesa  (agents,  Fives  Hermanot,  Muelle  36). 

Chief  Attractions  (visit  of  iVs  day).  1st  Day.  Morning :  Alameda,  Park, 
Harbour  (pp.  384,  385),  Cathedrcd  (p.  385).  view  from  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  or  from  the  QiSbrcifaro  (p.  387).  Afternoon:  Engfith  Cemetery 
(p.  387),  Galeta  (p.  387)  and  Palo  (p.  %8).  —  2nd  Day.  Excursion  to  La  Con- 
cepci&n  (p.  388). 

Mdlaga,  the  capital  of  a  proyince,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  seaports  on  the  Mediterranean,  la 
pictniesqnely  situated  on  the  last  spurs  of  the  mountain  -ranges 
that  enclose  the  wide  Bah€a  de  M&Laga,  forming  a  semicircle  about 
50  M.  long  under  the  names  of  Sierra  Tejea,  Sierra  de  Alhama^  Sierra 
de  Abdalajia,  and  Sierra  de  Mijas,  The  inner  part  of  the  bay  is 
bounded  by  the  Punta  de  lot  Cdntales  on  the  E.  and  by  the  Torre 
de  Pimentel,  at  Torremolinos,  on  the  W.  In  the  middle  of  It  pro- 
jects the  Oibralfaro,  or  acropolis  of  Malaga,  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill  is  the  beautiful  harbour  on  which  lies  the  city,  with  its 
111,930  inhabitants.  The  old  town  is  separated  from  the  W, 
suburbs  by  the  rambla  (p.  xlii)  of  the  OuadalmediruL  (Arab.  *town- 
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river'),  which  often  overflows  its  banks  after  rain  and  carries  such 
euormons  masses  of  debris  into  the  sea,  that  the  sea-coast  is  con- 
tinually being  advanced.  The^  small  Vega  or  Hoy  a  de  Mdlaga  lies 
wholly  to  the  W.  of  the  city.  The  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation 
exceeds  all  expectation.  Oranges,  figs,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  all 
thrive  here,  the  figs  ripening  as  early  as  June.  Among  the  other 
lavish  products. of  the  soil  are  melons,  almonds,  pomegranates, 
sweet  potatoes  (batatas),  prickly  pears  (higos  chumboa),  olives,  chiri- 
moyes  or  custard- apples  (Anona  cherimoUaJ^  and  Japanese  medlars 
(Fhotinia  japonica).  During  Aug.  and  Sept.,  particularly  in  the 
latter  month,  the  export  of  these  fruits  is  very  large.  —  Wiwx 
Gbowing  is  now  practically  confined  to  the  Axarquia  (p.  3^1),  to 
the  K.W.  of  the  city,  and  to  the  Monies  de  Mdlaga  and  de  Colmenar 
(p.  388),  to  the  N.E.  The  vineyards  to  the  E.  have  suffered  from 
the  phylloxera.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  fame  of  the 
Shardbal-MalaJci  rivalled  that  of  the  Zebibi  of  Seville ;  at  present 
the  sweet  Pedro  Ximenes  and  the  Muscatel  wines,  the  Dulce  and 
the  Ldgrimas,  are  most  highly  esteemed.  The  raisins  (pasas,  from 
Lat.  uvae  passaej  of  Malaga  are  as-  fine  as  those  of  Almerfa.  The 
vintage  begins  before  Sept.,  but  the  shipment  of  the  crops  is  not 
concluded  until  December.  —  The  market  of  M&laga  is  also  well 
supplied  with  Fish,  the  favourite  varieties  being  the  boquerones, 
salmonetes,  and  ealamares.   The  oysters  are  not  so  good. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Malaga  are  supplemented  by  a  busy 
and  steadily  growing  Indubtby.  The  numerous  mills  and  factories 
for  the  production  of  sugar,  iron,  cotton ,  and  other  goods  afford  a 
spectacle  that  is  rare  indeed  in  Andalusia.  Among  the  best-known 
establishments  are  the  Larios  Cotton  Mills  (Fdbrica  de  Algodones), 
at  the  Barrio  de  Huelfn,  and  the  Heredia  Sugar  Eepnery,  Almost 
all  the  manufactories  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalmedina. 

The  Climate  (comp.  p.  xxxvi)  is  notable  for  its  equability  and 
mildness.  The  summers  are  cooler  than  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  the  winters,  with  occasional  exceptions,  are  dry.  Snow 
and  firost  are  extremely  rare.  —  The  local  wind  generally  follows 
the  course  of  the  sun.  The  Vendabal,  4)t  S.W.  wind,  is  damp  and  cold 
in  winter;  in  summer,  when  it  is  known  as  Lebeche  or  Brisa  del  Sur, 
it  is  refreshingly  cool.  The  Levantero,  or  E.  wind,  is  always  laden 
with  moisture.  The  only  dreaded  wind  is  the  dry  Terral,  a  kind  of 
mistral  from  the  N.W.,  which  brings  with  it  the  summer-heat  of  the 
central  plateau,  while  in  winter  it  is  icily  cold.  Invalids  have  to 
keep  their  rooms  when  the  Terral  blows  in  winter. 

A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  of  recent  years  to  *boom'  Ma- 
laga as  a  WiifTBB  Rbsobt,  but  its  success  is  seriously  hindered  by 
the  dirt  of  the  streets  and  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage 
system.  The  lack  of  dust-free  promenades  is  also  much  felt,  while 
the  comparative  deficiency  of  really  comfortable  quarters  and  of  the 
means  of  amusement  and  distraction  cannot  be  left  out  of  account. 
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In  the  last  decade,  however,  the  annnal  death-rate  has  fallen  from 
39.9  to  28.5  per  ICiOO.  —  Malaga  draws  a  snpply  of  excellent  Watbb 
from  a  mountain-torrent  near  Torremolinos  (p.  388),  but  the  amount 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  city. 

The  HiBToar  of  Malaga,  the  Malaca  of  the  ancients,  begins  with  the 
Phceniciftns,  who  probably  named  it  from  the  word  maUac  ('to  salt*),  be- 
cause it  was  a  depdt  for  salt-fish.  Strabo  says  of  it  ^multumqne  ibi  con- 
Jleetur  saltamentC,  Eren  in  the  age  of  Posidonius,  th^  contemporary  of 
Pompey  and  Oicero,  the  town  retained  its  Punic  character  (Strabo  III,  i), 
differentiating  it  from  the  towns  of  Iberian  or  Greek  origin.  The  Syrian 
and  other  Asiatic  merchants  who  settled  here  established  special  guilds  of 
their  own.  The  Romans  treated  it  at  first  as  an  'allied*  community,  i.e.  as 
conquered  but  with  liberal  laws ;  Vespasian  made  it  a  Roman  municipium 
(p.  87).  Although  the  harbour  retained  a  certain  importance  throughout 
antiquity,  there  does  not  now  exist  any  trace  of  the  Phoenician  or  Roman 

Seriod,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  coins.  In  671  the  Visigothie 
:inff  LeoviffUd  (p.  369)  wrested  Milaga  from  the  Bysantines.  The  Arabs, 
who  conquered  it  in  711,  assigned  the  district  Cri^a*)  to  the  Khund  ai 
Jordan  ('dwellers  to  the  £.  of  the  Jordan').  They  deemed  it  an  earthly 
Paradise,  and  Al-Maikarl,  BdHsi,  Ibn  BaMta,  and  11m  tO-Khaifb  Tie  with 
one  another  in  extolling  its  advantages.  From  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent, 
onward,  Malaga  and  Almerfa  were  the  two  chief  seaports  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

The  glories  of  the  city  were  suddenly  eclipsed  on  its  capture  by  Fer^ 
dinand  and  Isabella  in  1'W7,  and  it  soon  sank  into  utter  insignificance. 
Its  coat-of-arms  under  the  Christians  represented  the  Moorish  Alcazaba 
and  the  Gibralfaro,  with  the  tutelars  San  Ciriaeo  and  Santa  Pauta,  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  bows  and  arrows.  In  the  middle  is  Ferdinand's 
motto:  tanto  monia  (p.  206).  —  The  French  General  Sebastiani  sacked  the 
town  in  1810.  In  recent  times  Malaga  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition  and  has  revelled  in  'pronunciamentos\  such  as  that  in  favour 
of  Espartero  in  1843,  that  against  Isabella  II.  in  1868,  and  that  in  favour 
of  the  Republic  in  1873.  —  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  increased  of 
late  years ;  many  English  and  German  firms  are  interested  in  the  growing 
exports  of  wine,  oil,  raisins,  and  lead. 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  A,  5)  we  reach  the  old  town  by 
crossing  the  Puente  de  Tetudn  (PI.  B,  4),  a  handsome  iron  bridge. 
This  leads  to  the  Paseo  db  la  Axambda  (PI.  B,  G,  4),  a  promenade 
1/4  M.  long  and  135  ft.  wide,  planted  with  plane-trees.  The  Fuente 
de  Neptuno,  a  charming  marble  fountain  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
Alameda,  was  probably  made  in  Genoa  in  1560  at  the  order  of  the 
city  of  Malaga.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  originally  intended 
for  the  palace  of  Charles  Y.  at  Granada  (p.  358),  was  captured  at 
sea  by  the  corsair  Barbarossa,  and  recaptured  by  Bernardino  de 
Mendoza.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  Alameda  is  a  statue,  by  Mariano 
Benlliure,  of  the  Marquis  de  Larios,  a  benefactor  of  the  city.  Ad- 
joining the  Paseo  on  the  E.  is  the  Plaza  db  Alfonso  SuIbbz  db 
FiGUBBOA  (PI.  C,  4),  with  a  tasteful  fountain,  and  beyond  that 
extends  the  new  *Fark  {Pcvrque  or  Jardmea  de  Enrique  Croohe 
Larios;  PI.  C,  4,  D,  4,  3),  laid  out  on  reclaimed  ground,  and  em- 
bellished with  plane-trees,  palms,  and  flower-beds.  The  parii 
commands  views  of  the  harbour,  and  of  the  cathedral  (partly  oon- 
cealed  by  houses),  the  Alcazaba,  and  the  Gibralfaro.  The  Aduana 
(PI.  D,  3),  or  custom-house,  dates  from  the  end  of. the  18th  century.  — 
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The  Paseo  de  Heredia  (PI.  C,  6,  4),  to  the  W.  of  the  harbour,  also 
displays  plane-trees  and  palms. 

The  Harbour  (Puerto;  PI.  C,  D,  4,  5)  has  been  much  improved 
since  1881,  and  the  W.  quays  are  now  provided  with  berths  accessible 
by  large  steamers.  The  E.  mole,  with  the  Paseo  de  la  FarolOy  the 
Lighthouse  (Faro;  PI.  D,  5),  and  the  BcUerCa  de  San  Nicolds,  was 
built  after  1688.  On  the  sand-flats  behind  the  mole  lies  the  Barrio 
de  Malagueta  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  3),  a  squalid  suburb,  near  which  are  the 
Bull  Ring  and  the  Hospital  NobUj  erected  for  aged  seamen  by  Dr. 
Noble,  an  English  physician.  —  Av^ida  de  Pries,  see  p.  387. 

The  Mercado  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  or  market,  to  the  N.  of  the  Alameda, 
is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  morning.  The  principal  entrance,  with  its 
horseshoe  arches,  two  shields,  and  the  motto  of  the  Nasrides  (see 
p.  346)  Hhere  is  no  conqueror  save  God',  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
Atarazana  (Arab.  Ddr  as-San'a,  arsenal,  workshop),  originally  a 
Moorish  wharf.  —  In  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  (PI.  B,  4),  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalmedina,  is  a  Madonna  by  Pedro  de 
Mena  (p.  Ixix). 

The  handsome  Calls  del  Marques  de  Labigs  (PI.  0,  4,  3), 
which  begins  at  the  Alameda,  is  the  chief  business  street  of  Malaga 
(numerous  caf^s)  and  also  a  favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable  and 
leisured  classes.  Another  important  commercial  thoroughfare,  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Const! tuci6n,  is  the  Callb  de  Gkakada 
(PI.  C,  D,  3),  officially  named  CaUe  de  Salvador  Solier,  Where  it 
touches  the  Plaza  de  M.  Loring  we  turn  to  the  S.  (right)  and  enter 
the  Calle  de  Molina  Larios,  in  which  stand  the  Palacio  Obispal  and 
the  cathedral. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  0,  D,  3  j  open  7-11  and  3-430,  in  summer 
4-5.30),  an  imposing  building,  unfortunately  masked  by  additions 
at  its  E.  end,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque,  which  was 
converted  in  1487  into  the  Gothic  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
plan  of  the  present  edifice,  which  is  built  entirely  of  white  lime- 
stone, was  probably  due  to  Diego  de  Siloe  (p.  lii)  and  was  approved 
by  the  chapter  in  1638.  The  building  progressed  but  slowly,  but 
the  arms  of  Philip  II.  and  Mary  of  England  (1554)  are  found  inside 
it.  In  1680  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  in  1719  the 
work  was  resumed  with  greater  energy.  It  was,  however,  never 
entirely  finished. 

The  main  or  W^  facade,  flanked  by  two  projecting  towers,  is 
turned  towards  the  Plaza  del  Obispo  and  rises  in  two  stages,  artic- 
ulated by  Corinthian  columns.  The  three  portals  are  approached 
by  a  flight  of  16  marble  steps.  To  these  portals  correspond  the 
round-headed  windows  in  the  second  story,  the  upper  row  of  which 
is  flanked  by  two  circular  openings.  The  N.  tower  (280  ft.  high) 
has  a  third  stage  with  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  octagon 
with  a  dome  and  lantern.  The  S.  towfir  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
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the  seoond  story,  thoagb  traces  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  third  are 
seen  here  as  well  as  on  the  central  part  of  the  facade.  —  The 
Puerta  de  laa  Caderuu,  in  the  K.  transept,  and  the  Piierta  del  8oly 
in  the  S.  transept,  are  also  flanked  with  towers. 

The  Interior  is  375  ft.  long,  245  ft.  wide,  and  130  ft.  high^  itconsista 
of  naye,  aisles,  two  rows  of  side-chapels,  transept,  and  amhnlatory,  and  is 
distingnished  by  its  airy  and  yet  massive  proportions.  Two  rows  of  pillars, 
placed  on€  above  another,  support  the  round  arches  of  the  rosette-studded 
vaulting^  the  lower  pillars,  with  their  Corinthian  pilasters,  resemble 
those  of  Granada.  —  The  Pavsksnt  is  flagged  with  red  and  white  marble. 

The  GoBO,  in  the  nave,  contains  an  admirable  sillerfa  by  Vergara 
the  Younger  and  IHat  de  Falaeic$  (1592-1631).  The  seats  were  executed 
in  1658  from  designs  b^  Luit  Ortit  and  CHueeppe  Miekele.  The  numerous 
carved  wooden  'Figures,  mainly  statues  of  saints,  are  by  Pedro  de  Mena 
(p.  Ixix). 

The  15  Chapbls  contain  nothing  of  much  importance.  In  the  CctpiUa 
del  Roteurio  (3rd  in  the  right  aisle)  is  the  Madonna  of  the  rosary,  with 
six  saints,  a  large  picture  by  Alonto  Cano.  In  the  CapiUa  de  la  Coneepeidn 
(4th)  is  a  Conception  after  MuriUo.  —  The  Capilla  de  lot  Regee  (1st  in  the 
ambulatory)  contains  the  Beheading  of  St.  Paul,  a  huge  painting  by 
Enrique  Simonet  (1887).  By  the  altar  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  'Catholic 
Kings'  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  are  said  to  have  con- 
stantly carried  with  them  during  their  campaigns.  In  the  next  chapel, 
that  of  /Ban  Frandeco^  are  the  tombs  of  two  bishops  and  a  Pieti  ascribed 
to  iforalee.  The  Capitta  de  la  Encamaei&n  contains  a  handsome  marble 
altar  by  Jucm  de  7tMaiut«va. 

The  Capilla  Hatos,  designed  by  Aloneo  Cano,  is  formed  by  a  semicircle 
of  eight  isolated  pillars.  The  handsome  altar,  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided 
temple  with  a  dome,  is  modern.  The  five  scenes  from  the  Passion  are 
by  C4tar  de  Arbaeia  (1580). 

The  •View  from  the  N.  tower  (over  300  steps ;  single  visitors  not 
admitted*,  3040c.  to  the  keeper)  is  more  picturesque  than  that  from  the 
(Hbralfaro  (p.  387),  though  not  so  extensive. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  cathedral  lies  the  Saobabio,  the  garden  of 
which  is  open  to  the  public.  The  rich  Gothic  portal  on  its  N.  side 
is  the  only  vestige  of  the  original  cathedral.  —  Opposite  stands  the 
Hoipital  de  Santo  Tomdi,  founded  in  1505,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
Moorish  style  in  1889-91.  To  the  E.  of  it  is  the  Pott  and  TeUgraph 
Office  (PI.  D,  3). 

The  Galle  db  Sas  AousTfN,  passing  the  A^fumtamUtUo  (PI. 
D,  3),  takes  us  back  to  the  Galle  de  Granada  (p.  386).  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  latter  street,  to  the  right,  lies  the  church  of  Santiago 
el  Mayor  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  in  1490  on  the  site  of  a  mosque.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  belonged  to  the  Moorish  building.  —  The 
Calle  de  Granada  ends  at  the  spacious  Plaza  db  Ribgo  (PI.  D,  2, 3 ; 
p.  434),  in  the  pretty  grounds  of  which  is  a  monument  to  General 
Josi  Maria  Torrijos  and  his  49  adherents,  shot  in  Bfalaga  on  Deo. 
11th,  1831,  for  their  uprising  in  favour  of  the  Constitution  (*con- 
8tituci6n  6  muerte'I).  On  an  obelisk  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
*vlctimas*  and  some  appropriate  verses.  —  The  Galle  de  la  Victoria, 
running  hence  to  the  N.E.,  has  its  name  from  the  church  of  El 
CrUto  de  la  Victoria^  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  tent  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  stood  during  the  siege  of  the  town  in  1487. 
It  ends  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  whence  the  Galle 
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de  Fernandez,  the  beginning  of  the  Camino  Nuevo  (see  below), 
leads  to  the  E. 

Those  who  are  not  deterred  by  dirty  streets  and  swanns  of  beg- 
ging children  may  ascend  from  the  Plaza  de  Riego  to  the  S.E., 
through  the  miserable  Galle  del  Mando  Nnevo,  to  the  Coraeha 
('leathern  bag'),  or  saddle,  and  to  the  Alcasaba  (PI.  D,  3;  p.  350), 
the  Moorish  citadel,  the  mlns  of  which  are  largely  occupied  by 
gipsies.  This  hill-town,  which  was  connected  by  double  walls  with 
the  Gibralfaro,  was  doubtless  the  site  of  the  earliest  PhoBnician 
settlement.  Among  the  scanty  relics  of  the  Moorish  period  are  the 
Areo  de  CristOj  to  the  S.W.,  above  the  Aduana  (p.  384),  and  the 
Torrt  de  la  Vela,  on  which  Pedro  de  Toledo  planted  the  Christian 
standard  on  Aug.  18th,  1487. 

The  ♦Gibralfaro  (PI.  E,  2,  3;  560  ft.),  the  name  of  which  is 
derived  from  gebel  (hill)  and  pharos  (lighthouse),  was  fortified  as 
early  as  the  13th  century.  It  affords  an  extensive  view,  including, 
under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  the  Sierra  Bullones,  near 
Ceuta,  in  Africa.  The  ascent  from  the  Goracba  (see  above)  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  without  an  order  from  the 
Gobernador,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  morning  at  the  military 
office,  Alameda  de  Carlos  Heas  10.  A  walk  round  the  old  enclosing 
wall  (1/4  hr.),  which  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  affords  a 
similar  view,  but  is  somewhat  fatiguing.  —  From  the  Gibralfaro 
we  may  climb  down  to  the  E.  to  the  saddle  on  the  Cerro  Colorado 
(PI.  F,  2),  and  thence  descend  to  the  S.E.,  finally  along  an  un- 
finished road  bordered  with  eticalyptus-trees,  to  the  Camino  Nuevo 
(see  below).  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  return  to  the  Coraeha 
and  descend  thence  to  the  E. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Gibralfaro  begins  the  Avenida  db  Peibs 
(PI.  F,  3),  leading  to  the  residential  suburbs  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  town  (tramway  see  p.  381).  Immediately  to  the  left  is  the 
♦Cementerio  IngUs  (PI.  F,  3 ;  generally  open),  the  burial-place  of 
the  English  and  other  Protestants  who  died  in  Malaga.  By  the  main 
entrance  is  the  monument  of  William  Mark,  the  British  consul  who 
obtained  permission  to  lay  out  the  cemetery  in  1830.  Before  that 
thie  Protestants  were  simply  laid  in  the  sand  of  the  beach,  where 
the  bodies  were  often  uncovered  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
waves.  The  grounds  are  well-kept  and  brightened  by  flowers.  Most 
of  the  graves  are  adorned  with  shells.  The  views  are  fine.  A  tasteful 
little  EnglUh  Church  was  built  here  in  1891. 

The  villa-suburb  of  Caleta  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  with  the  pensions  men- 
tioned on  p.  381,  has  beautiful  gardens.  At  its  E.  end  is  the  Hotelr- 
Restaurant  Hemdn  Cortis  (p.  381).  The  Camino  Nuevo  diverges  here 
to  the  left,  and  leads  round  the  N.  slope  of  the  Cerro  Colorado  to  the 
Plaza  de  la  Victoria  (p.  386),  a  pleasant  walk.  A  few  yards  farther 
on  is  another  road,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Limonar  (PI.  G,  1,  2), 
which  contains  two  other  villa-settlements,  lAmona/r  on  the  right 
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bank  and  HiguercU  (new)  on  the  left.  —  The  high-road,  affoiding 
beautifal  views,  leads  on  from  the  Hotel  Hernan  Oort<^s  to  (2  M.) 
the  flshing-village  of  Palo^  the  terminus  of  the  tramway.  Henoe  it 
runs  on,  passing  several  sugar  plantations,  to  (2772  M.)  V6le%  M&Laga 
and  (33  M.)  Torrox. 

The  ascent  of  the  Oerro  de  Saa  Antonio  ia  worth  making.  The  path 
divei^es  to  the  left,  just  before  we  reach  Palo,  and  ascends  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  brook  Jdhontro  i^yt  26  min.  \  we  then  take  the  short-cut 
to  the  right  to  (1  hr.)  the  Had/enda  de  Oanal€$t  whence  the  (1  hr,)  top  of 
the  central  peak  is  reached  by  a  steep  path,  difficult  to  find  without 
a  guide. 

A  fine  road  (views)  leads  from  Hdlaga  to  the  K.E.,  passing  the  FuenU 
de  la  Reinoj  to  (18  M.)  Oolmenar,  the  centre  of  the  Monies  de  Oohnenar^ 
the  rich  argillaceous  soil  of  which  makes  the  district  a  fine  wine  country  ; 
the  huge  earthenware  wine-casks  (tinajas)  are  manufactured  here. 

About  272  M.  to  the  N.  of  Malaga  are  the  Hacienda  de  San  Jos6  and 
*'La  Oonoepcidn,  the  villa  of  the  Marques  de  Gasa  Loring  (visitors  admitted 
to  both).  The  beautiful  grounds  of  these  two  villas  arc  well  worth  a 
visit.  A  tasteful  modern  temple  in  the  park  of  La  Goncepcidn  contains 
some  Roman  antiquities,  including  a  mosaic  representing  the  labours  of 
Hercules  from  Cartama.  The  road  (carr.  7-8  p. ;  bargain  necessary)  ascends 
from  the  Plaza  de  Gapuchinos  (PI.  G,  1)  along  the  Guadalmedina.  Good 
walkers  may  go  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Victoria  (PI.  D,  B,  2)  to  the  Gemen- 
terlo  de  San  Miguel  (comp.  PI.  D,  1;  25  min.),  then  wander  along  the 
water  conduit,  half-way  up  the  slope  (40  min.),  and  descend  by  an  avenue 
lined  with  plane-trees  to  the  road.  Between  San  Jose  and  La  Goncepci6n 
is  a  small  tlenda,  where  wine  may  be  procured. 

Among  the  points  most  worth  visiting  in  the  vega  to  the  W.  of  Malaga 
are  the  Teatinos^  on  the  way  to  Antequera;  the  BuenBeUro^  with  its  dila- 
pidated fountains;  and  (5V2-6  M.)  La  Consular  in  Ghurriana.  From  the 
last  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.  to  Torremolinos  (see  p.  380),  where  the 
water-works  of  Malaga  are  situated.  —  Excursions  by  rail  to  Cartama  and 
Alora  and  to  the  Hoyo  de  Chorro  (one  day,  provisions  necessary),  see  p.  380. 


48.  From  Cordova  to  Seville. 

8IV2  M.  Railwav  (Madrid- Seville  line)  in  31/4-5  hrs.  (fares  15  p.  75, 
11  p.  80,  7  p.  10  c).    *Train  de  luxe\  see  p.  325. 

Cordova^  see  p.  368.  —  Tlie  railway  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadalqaivir.  The  district  traversed  is  sometimes  fertile  and 
sometimes  barren.  To  the  right,  above  us,  is  the  convent  of  San 
Jtr6nimo  (p.  377).  The  domain  of  Cordoba  la  VUja,  through  wbioh 
the  line  passes,  contains  several  enclosures  (ganaderCas)  for  breed* 
ing  bulls  for  the  ring. 

8  M.  Villarrubia,  —  13  Y2  M.  Almod6vaf  del  Rio^  the  ancient 
Carbula,  has  a  fine  Moorish  castle,  with  a  detached  tower  130  ft. 
high,  on  a  slaty  hill,  300  ft.  above  sea-level.  This  was  used  by 
Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  396)  as  a  treasure-house.  —  The  train  skirts 
the  Guadalquivir  below  the  castle  and  crosses  the  Guadiato  (p.  378). 
—  26I/2  M.  PosadaSy  an  agricultural  town  with  four  graceful  bell- 
towers.  The  dreary  district  is  occasionally  beautified  by  an  orange- 
grove,,  watered  by  a  spring  rising  from  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Sierra 
de  Ouadalhayda.    We  cross  the  Bembexar. 
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31  M.  Bomackuelos.  The  train  crosses  the  Ouadal  Canal.  — 
32  M.  Palma  del  R{Oy  in  a  fruitful  district  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Guadalquivir  with  the  Qenil  (p.  332).    We  cross  .the  RetortUlo. 

341/2, M.  Penaflor  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  rapids  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  which  drive  several  mills,  including  one  of  Moorish 
origin.  The  church  has  a  fine  tower.  —  Extensive  groves  of  olives 
are  traversed.  To  the  righf,  ahove  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Ouadal- 
vacatj  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle  oiSttefiUdaj  with  a  pilgrimage- 
ohurch.  —  461/2  M.  Lora  del  Rio^  the  Axaii  of  the  Iberians.  Grain- 
flelds,  olive-trees,  and  orange-groves  succeed  each  other.  The  train 
crosses  the  Guadalquivir  by  an  iron  bridge. 

50  M.  Quadajcz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Corbone$  with  the 
Guadalquivir,  Is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Carmona  (p.  421 ; 
8I/2  M.  in  1/2  hr.). 

591/2  M.  Tocina  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Merida  (R.  58). 
To  the  i§.£.  rises  the  hill  on  which  Carmona  lies. 

Below  Tocina  the  Guadalquivir  describes  several  wide  curves, 
above  which  the  influence  of  the  ocean -tides  is  not  felt  (comp. 
p.  394).  Our  line  runs  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  but  the  high, 
reddish-coloured  river-banks  are  often  visible  to  the  right.  —  70  M. 
CaniiUana;  74  M.  Brenea.  In  the  distance  lies  Seville,  its  cathedral 
rising  over  the  other  buildings  *comme  un  ^^phant  debout  an  milieu 
d'un  troupeau  de  moutons  couches',  as  Gautier  has  expressed  it. 

At  (78  M.)  E>mpalme  the  train  is  broken  up  into  two  sections, 
the  through-carriages  for  Cadiz  running  to  the  left  to  the  EstacUSn 
de  Cddiz,  while  the  main  line  follows  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Eata- 
eUSn  de  OSrdoha  of  (8IV2  M.)  SeviUe. 


49.  Seville. 

Ri^way  Stations.  1.  Esiacidn  de  Cdrdoba  or  de  los  Andaluces  (PI.  D,  5, 6 ; 
restaurant),  to  the  W.  of  the  city  and  near  the'  Guadalquivir,  for  tbe 
trains  to  Cordova,  Alcazar,  and  Madrid  (R.  40),  to  Merida  via  Tocina  (B. 
58),  and  to  Huelva  (p.  424).  —  2.  Estaeidn  de  Cddiz  or  de  San  Bernardo  (PI. 
Q,  1;  restaurant),  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastian,  for  the 
line  to  Cadis  (R.  51)  and  the  trains  to  AlcaU  de  Guadaira  and  Carmona 
(p.  420).  At  bbth  stations  the  trains  are  met  by  the  omnibuses  of  the 
larger  hotels  and  by  cabs  (one-horse  cab  for  1-2  pers.  1  p.,  each  article  of 
luggage  V4-I  p.;  comp.  p.  390).  —  Detpacho  Central  (p.  xix).  Plaza  de  San 
Fernando  14 ;  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.y  agency  in  the  Hot.  de  Madrid. 
Ko  driving  is^allowed  in  Seville  on  Maundy  Thursday  or  Good  Friday ;  the 
traveller  has  then  to  walk  and  engage  a  porter  (mozo  de  cordel). 

Steamers  ply  from  Seville  to  all  Spanish  ports,  Marseilles,  England, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  etc.  —  The  best  Spanish  coasting-steamers  belong  to 
the  CompcSUa  de  Vapores  Vinuesa;  agency,  Calle  Marques  de  Santa  Ana  10, 12. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  •Gran  Hotbl  de  Madrid  (PI.  a^  I>,  4),  Calle 
de  M^ndez  Ntinez  2,  at  the  corner  of  the  Plaza  del  Pacffico,  with  a  dd- 
pendance  (PI.  b ;  D,  4)  in  the  Plaza  del  Pacffico,  a  large  court  with  palms, 
a  fine  dining-hall,  and  baths,  pens,  from  I2V2  p.  (in  spring  15):  "Hot.  db 
PAKfg,  with  two  d^pendances  (PI.  d;  D.  4),  on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  side  of 
the  Plaza  del  Pacifico,  pens,  from  12V2  p.}  these  two  are  hotels  of  the 
first  order.  —  *Gb.  Hot.   db   Oriknte  (PI.  i*,  B,  4),    Plaza  de  San  Fer* 
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nando  8,  pens.  9-12Vs  P*  '>  *Hot.  dk  Imglatesra  (PI.  f\  B,  4),  Plaza  de  San 
Fernando  13 ;  Hot.  db  Koma  (PI.  e  y  D,  4),  Plaza  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria, 
pens,  from  8  p. ;  Hot.  PsinNSULAit  (PI.  g;  E,  4),  Plaza  de  San  Fernando  20; 
GsciL  Hotel  ^1.  h;  ^,  4),  Galle  da  Mtfndez  Nunez  18  and  Calle  de  Bilbiao  2, 
near  the  Plaza  Kueva  de  San  Fernando,  pens.  6-8  p.;  Hot.  db  la  Paix, 
Galle  de  H^ndez  Nunez  11;  Hot.  Simoh.  Galle  O'Donnell  25;  La  Pbovin- 
ciANA.  Galle  de  Tetndn  16,  well  spoken  of;  El  Gisnb  t.Fbangia,  Galle 
de  Hendez  KdiSez  7,  clean,  pens.  7  p.  —  Pension.  The  BngiUh  Ftnsion^ 
Fernin  Gaballero  19,  highly  spoken  of,  10.-15  p.  per  day.  —  Oasat  de 
HuAspedea  (comp.  p.  xxv).  Don  Marco*  de  lA  Rota,  Calle  de  los  Abades  6 
fcomp.  p.  401),  JoU  06iMZy  Galle  Estrella  7.  at  both  pens.  5-6  p.  —  In  the 
Semana  Santa  (p.  892)  and  during  the  Feria  (p.  893)  charges  are  doubled, 
and  accommodation  cannot  be  counted  on  unless  ordered  in  advance. 
The  hotels  are  then  all  over-crowded,  and  those  who  dislike  noise  and 
confusion  should  look  for  a  private  house. 

Oafes  (comp.  p.  zxvii).  *FusaJe  de  Oriente  (afternoon  tea),  *(ki/i  AnUHea^ 
*0.  NacUmaty  C.  de  Madrid,  C.  Central,  all  in  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes; 
Cerveeeria  IngUea  (Engl,  beer),  Cafi  de  Parity  both  in  the  Galle  de  la 
Campana. — Confeotioners  (  ConJlUriae).  Buen  Chuto,  Calle  de  la  GerriO  erf  a  18 ; 
At^onio  fferndndex,  Galle  de  las  Sierpes  1,  at  the  comer  of  the  Gille  de  la 
Gampana.    The  sugared  fruits  of  Seville  are  excellent. 

Reatanrants  (comp.  p.  xxv).  Paeaje  de  Oriente,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  76 
(beer  also;  foreign  newspapers):  La*  Deliciat  (wine-room  also),  Calle  de  las 
Sierpes  64  A  Calle  de  Tetudn  17:  FotU  Bowquety  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  76; 
PetU  Fomot,  Sierpes  78,  80;  Ghidetti  A  Cotii,  Calle  de  la  Campana  16; 
BesUwrant  EriUMa,  see  p.  417. 

Wine  Booma.  La  Be/orma,  Calle  Albareda,  comer  of  Hanteroa  (PI.  E.  4) ; 
Bl  Paeaje  Andahtt,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes;  La  Crut  del  Campo  (beer  also), 
Galle  de  Tetu^n,  corner  of  Eioja  (PI.  D,  4);  Centre  Vintcola,  Plaza  Duque 
de  la  Victoria  (PI.  D,  4).  —  Genuine  ManzaniUa  Wine,  so  named  from  the 
MantaniUa  Beat,  a  kind  of  rue  (Ariemieia  ffranateneie  Bois*.),  may  be  had 
at  all  these  *tabernas\  It  is  drunk  out  of  tall  and  narrow  glasses  (cafku, 
ecMOas)  to  an  accompaniment  of  oysters  (ostriones,  alrae),  fish,  crabs 
(Umgogtinoe),  or  snails  (caracole*)  in  sauce. 

Oaba  (stands  in  the  principal  plaaas).  With  one  horse,  1-2  pers.  per 
drive  Ip.,  perhr.  2  p.,  at  night  2  and  3p. ;  3-4  pers.  IVt,  2Vt)  ^/t*  and 
4  p.  With  two  horses,  1-4  pers.,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  p.  —  The  night-fares  are 
due  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  Small  luggage  2oc.,  each  trunk  50  c.,  if 
over  66  lbs.  1  p.  —  All  fares  are  raised  or  even  doubled  during  the  Semana 
Santa  and  Feria,  and  bargaining  is  advisable.  The  luggage-tariff,  however, 
remains  unchanged.       %  t 

Tramways  {Tranvitu;  electric).  The  cars  may  be  haQed  at  any  point; 
passengers  ring  when  they  winh  to  alight.  Fares  10-30  c.  In  the  follow- 
ing description  the  words  Galle,  Paseo,  etc.  are  omitted.  —  All  the  tram- 
way-lines start  from  the  Plaza  db  la  Con8titucx<5n  (PI.  E,  3). 

1.  Oran  Cireunvalaci^n  (red  disc).  In  the  one  direction:  Goldn-Plaza 
Triunfo-Plaza  Gontratacldn  (PI.  F,  3)- San  Fernando  (PI.  G,  3),  then  along 
the  E.  boulevards  to  beyond  Puerta  Macarena  (PI.  A,  2,  3),  Feria  Corredurfa 
(PI.  A,  B,  3)Amor  de  Dios-0  Donnell  (PI.  D,  4)-M€ndez  Niines,  etc.  In  the 
other  direction:  Tetu^n  (PI.  E,  D,  4)-Triuano-Gorreduria,  aa  above  along 
the  E.  boulevards  to  the  end  of  the  Ciule  San  Fernando,  and  then  via 
Maese  Rodrigo  (PI.  G,  F,  3)-Gran  Gapittfn,  etc. 

2.  PequeUa  Cireunvalaeidn  (green  disc).  Tetuin  (PI.  E,  D,  4) -Alfonso 
Doce  (PI.  D,  4,  5)-Puerta  Real  (Pl.  D,  5),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  as 
far  as  Almirante  Lobo  (PI.  G,  4,  3),  then  Gran  Capitin  (PI.  F,  8),  ete. 

3.  Cireunvalaeidn  Interior  (white  disc).  In  the  one  direction :  as  in  Ko.  1 
as  far  as  Recaredo  (PI.  D,  1),  then  Jiuregui  (PI.  D,  2)-Almirante  Apodaca- 
Plaza  Encamacidn  (PI.  G,  D,  3)-Uni($n  (PI.  D,  3,  4)-8anta  Maria  de  Gracia- 
O'Donnell-M^ndez  Nunez,  etc.  In  the  other  direction :  TetusUn  (PI.  E,  D,  4)- 
Unidn-Plaza  Encarnacidn,  etc.,  returning  from  the  end  of  the  Galle  San 
Fernando  as  in  No.  1. 
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4.  Unea  de  la  Calxada  (blue  disc).  As  in  No.  1  as  far  as  Indastria 
(PI.  E,  1),  then  on  to  the  B.  (comp.  PI.  E,  1). 

6.  Ltnea  de  Triana  (violet  disc).  Tetudn  (PI.  B,  D,  4) -Reyes  Gat61icos 
(PI.  £,  6),  etc. ;  return  from  Plasa  Pacfflco  via  Mendez  Niinez  as  in  No.  1 
(Pl.p,E,4). 

6.  Linea  del  Parque  (yellow  disc).  As  in  Ko.  1  as  far  as  Puerta  de  Jeres 
(PI.  G,  3),  then  to  the  S.  (comp.  PI.  G,  H,  3);  return  also  as  in  Ko.  1 :  Maese 
Rodrigo-Gran  Capitin,  etc. 

Poat  and  Telegraph  Offtee  (Correo  y  TOdgrafo;  PI.  D,  4),  Calle  de 
San  Acasio  1,  at  the  comer  of  the  Galle  de  las  Sierpes.  Poste  Bestante 
letters  are  distributed  (apartado  y  lista)  8.30-9.45,  12.16-2.15,  and  6-7  p.m. 

Physioians.  Dr.  J.  Dalebrook,  Calle  O^Donnell  27;  Dr.  Kcnrminslp^  Galle 
Moratln  10  (speaks  English  and  French) ;  Dr.  Afanuel  lUyero^  Gidle  Mdndea 
NdSez  15 (speaks French);  Dr.  Eduardo  Fedriani^  Galle  Jerdnimo  Hernandez  2 
(also  surgeon).  —  Dentists.  L.  Fitor,  Galle  Mendez  Kiinez  12;  F.  La  Raa^ 
Plaza  Duque  de  la  Victoria  2.  —  Ohemists.  Farmada  del  Olobo^  Galle  de 
Tetudn  24  and  26;  Farmada  Central,  Galle  de  la  Gampana  20. 

Baths  (BiOtoe).  Inttituto  de  Higiene  (Dr.  Hurga),  Calle  Marquds  de 
Paradas  35,  opposite  the  Estacidn  de  Cdrdoba,  new  and  good,  bath  ii/4- 
2V2  p. ;  ffueria  de  la  Florida,  Calle  de  la  Industria  (Barrio  de  San  Bernardo), 
from  July  to  Sept.  only. 

Banks.  Oridii  LywnaU,  Galle  de  las  Sierpes  87;  BatiUo  del  Camino 
Hermanot,  Galle  de  Castelar  24;  Hifosde  P.  L.  ffuidobro,  Galle  de  Tarifa  6; 
Jfae Andrew*  d:  Co.,  Galle  Guzmdn  el  Bueno  2;  T.  M,  de  Tbarra  A  HifOi, 
Calle  San  Jos^  5;  Bdmond  NoSl,  Galle  de  los  Reyes  Catdlicos  25. 

Shops.  Fans  (Abanicoe)  and  Castanbts  (Ca^aSiueku):  at  the  bazaars 
in  the  CaUe  de  las  Sierpes  (No.  66,  C.  RiOno;  No.  88,  Elen)'^  Pinto,  Calle 
Ssgasta  4;  at  the  factory  of  J.  Ortiz,  Galle  de  San  Luis  68.  —  Mantillas: 
Badillo  ZahalaA  Peiri  (formerly  Camino),  Galle  de  Francos  54,  56;  Sttdret 
Avalo*  Hemdndet  is  Co.  (formerly  Entrambasaguas),  Calle  de  Francos  19-21; 
Camino  4t  Martinez,  Galle  de  Castelar  8  and  24.  —  Guitabs:  Soto  y  Solaree. 
Galle  de  Gerrajerfa  7.  —  Glovbs  :  Hipdlito  Gelv,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  3o 
and  Alameda  66;  Oely^  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  84.  —  Objsots  of  Abt:  M, 
Chaparteffuy,  Calle  de  los  Sierpes  88.  —  Photoqbaphs  :  JvUo  Beauehy,  Calle 
de  Bioja  IS.  —  Majolica- Wabb  :  in  the  suburb  of  Triana  (see  p.  419). 

Booksellers.  Juan  Antonio  Fe,  Tomds  Sans,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  89 
and  90.  —  Englieh  Library  A  Reading  Room,  Ferndn  Gaballero  13,  2  p.  per  week. 

Gonsals.  British  Vice- Consul,  yacat.  American  Consul,  Louit  J.  Rosen- 
berg, Calle  San  Pedro  Mirtir22;  Vice-Gonsul,  Chae.  Karmintki.  —  Lloyd's 
Agent,  Joei  Dunipe,  Marques  de  Santa  Ana  14. 

English  Ohorch  (Ch.  of  the  Aiceneion),  Plaza  Murillo;  services  (Not. 
to  April)  at  11  a.m.  A  8.30  p.m.  Chaplain,  Rev.  F.  L.  Edwardi,  M.  A.  —  Also, 
Seamen"'*  Mission  Rooms.  

Promenades.  The  most  fashionable  promenade  and  corso  of  the  city 
is  the  Paseo  de  las  Delidas  (PI.  H,  3;  p.  417),  much  frequented  on  the  after- 
noons of  Sun.  and  holidays.  The  adjoining  Par^e  Maria  Luisa  (PI.  H,  2; 
p.  417)  and  the  Paseo  de  Crigtina  (PI.  G,  3,  4;  p.  417)  are  also  much  fre- 
quented by  elegant  carriages  in  the  afternoon  during  the  Gorso.^  The 
liveliest  time  in  summer  is  6-8  p.m. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxx).  *Teatro  de  San  Fernando  (PL  D,  E,  4),  Calle  de 
Tetudn,  built  in  1847,  for  opera  and  ballets;  places  and  prices  similar  to 
those  of  the  Teatro  Real  in  Madrid  (p.  55).  —  Teairo  de  Cervantes  (PI.  C,  4), 
Calle  Amor  de  Dios,  for  dramas.  —  The  Teairo  del  Duque  (PI.  G,  D.  4), 
Plaza  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  and  the  Teatro  de  Eslava  (PI.  G,  3),  a 
summer-theatre  (with  caf^)  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Puerta  de  Jerez,  are  both 
popular  theatres;  the  performances  at  the  former  are  generally  on  the 
^hour^  system  (see  p.  5$. 

Places  of  Amusement,  in  which  so-called  Andalusian  songs  and  dances 
are  performed,  are  carried  on  expressly  for  tourists,  and  afford  no  il- 
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lustration  of  national  customs  or  tastes.  They  are  not  at  all  adapted  for 
ladies  and  are  closed  in  Lent.  The  Saldn  de  OrierUe^  Galle  Trajano  10(ftdm. 
5  p.),  the  Cqf4  de  Actualidades,  Galle  Trajano  U,  and  the  Cc^fi  de  Ifovedades^ 
Calle  Santa  Marfa  de  Gracia  may  be  mentioned.  Admission  to  the  two 
latter  is  free,  bnt  the  visitor  is  expected  to  order  coffee,  manzaniUa  wine, 
or  the  like.  In  the  Gaf^  de  Novedades  a  anperior  seat  may  be  secured 
for  25  c.  The  dances,  invariably  illustrating  some  theme  of  love,  are 
generally  performed  by  one  person  to  the  music  of  a  guiiar,  while  the 
seated  chorus  marks  the  time  by  clapping  of  hands  and  eneouiages  the 
dancer  by  cries  of  arrej  correy  cmda!  The  songs  are  always  solos,  and  the 
accompanist  is  often  a  real  virtuoso  on  the  guitar,  still  the  popular  in- 
strument of  Seville.  The  verses  (cop/as,  couplets)  are  composed  in  the 
gipsy-Spanish  dialect  of  Andalusia  $  comp.  the  collections  o(  EmiKo  Lafvtntt 
AlcAntara  (Madrid:  lh65),  Rodrigo  Marin  (Seville;  1882-S),  and  Dtm6flo 
(Seville,  1881 ;  1  p.). 

Visitors  may  sometimes  obtain  permission  to  vifit  the  Dancing  Aeademy 
of  SeSlor  Otero^  at  Calle  Pan  Vicente  67  (Mon.  &  Thurs.  at  9  a.m.),  where 
the  best  dancers  in  Andalusia  may  be  seen  training  for  their  public  per- 
formances. Bonbons  and  cigarettes  should  be  offered  to  the  dancers, 
unless  a  set  programme  at  a  fixed  fee  has  been  arranged  with  the  tnaesfro. 


Bull  Bing  iFlaza  de  Torot;  Fl.  F,  4,  5),  with  room  for  i4^0(X)  spectators. 
Gelebrafed  Corridat  (p.  xxxi)  take  place  on  Easter  Sunday  (Domingo  de 
Resfirreccidn)  and  during  the  Feria  (p.  393). 

Horse  Bacea  take  place  in  April  and  Nov.  in  the  ffipMromo  (p.  417), 
to  which  steamers  ply. 

Bieycle  Traek  (  Vel^drofno)^  Paseo  de  las  Delicias  (p.  417). 


The  Church  FeatiTals  of  Seville  are  among  the  most  important  in  Spain, 
and  still  attract  crowds  of  strangers,  though  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  brilliancy.  On  these  days  prices  are  everywhere  raised  (comp. 
p.  890)  and  the  sights  of  the  city  are  practically  inaccessible.  1.  The  Sbh ana 
Samta  (Holy  Week).  A  characteristic  feature  is  seen  in  the  magnificent 
*PBOCKS8iON8  (Potot)  OF  THB  Bbligious  Bbotbsbhoods  (Co/radiot),  which 
bear  profusely  adorned  statues  of  saints  (Jmdgenu)  through  the  streets  in 
litters  illuminated  with  a  multitude  of  candles.  In  front  march  the 
gendarmes  and  so-called  ^Romans',  followed  by  the  masked  members  of 
the  brotherhoods,  white-robed  girls,  members  of  the  town-council,  and 
musicians.  The  processions  follow  the  narrow  Catle  de  las  Bierpe*  (p.  409) 
to  the  Plaza  de  la  Conetitud&n  (p.  406),  where  the  StSior  Alcalde  Ptetidente, 
or  Mayor  of  the  city,  is  greeted  as  he  stands  on  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
city-hall.  They  then  proceed  through  the  Calle  de  Cdnovat  to  the  Cathedral^ 
and  either  pass  round  or  through  the  latter,  the  dusky  recesses  of  which 
offer  a  strange  appearance  when  they  are  lit  up  by  the  flickering  candle- 
light of  the  jprocession.  Beyond  the  cathedral  the  processions  pass  the 
Qiralda  (p.  400)  and  traverse  the  CaUe*  de  Placentinei,  Francos^  and  Culebras, 
the  Plaza  San  Salvador ^  and  the  Callez  de  la  Cuna  and  de  Cerrajeria.  The 
first  procession  takes  place  on  Pahn  Sunday  (Domingo  de  Jiamot)^  and  others 
on  Wednesday^  Maundy  Thvriday^  and  Good  Friday^  all  late  in  the  afternoon 
(por  la  tarde).  There  is  also  an  early  morning  (de  madrugada)  procession 
on  Good  Friday.  —  The  best  point  of  view  is  the  grand  stand  erected  in 
front  of  the  city-hall  (seat  for  all  four  days  10  p.).  Sinele  seats  at  different 
parts  of  the  route  may  be  obtained  for  1  p.  per  day  or  S'/s  p.  for  the  series. 
The  prices  are  frequently  very  much  raised. 

The  following  celebrations  take  place  within  the  cathedral: 
Palm  Sunday.  Gonsecration  of  palms  and  olive-branches  in  the  morn- 
ing. —  TuBSDAY  and  Wbdnbsoay.  Vocal  Passion  music.  On  Wed.,  at 
10a.m.,  the  Veil  of  the  Temple  (Veto  Blanco)  is  rent  in  twain,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  thunder.  At  9  p.m.  the  Miserere  of  Eslava  (p.  402)  is  per- 
formed in  the  capilla  mayor,  followed  by  a  procession  bearing  the  Sacrament 
to    the   Ghapel  of  the   Sagrario  (p.  406).    ~    On  Madhdy  Thcbsdat,    at 
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6.20  a.m.,  takes  place  the  Comeeraiion  of  the  Oil  (Sanlot  Oleot)^  in  presence 
of  tbe  Catbedral  Chapter,  the  Town  Council,  the  University,  and  other 
dignitaries.  Procession  with  the  Sacrament  to  the  so-called  Monvminto^ 
a  wooden  temnle,  105  ft.  high,  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  which  on  the 
night  between  maundy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  produces  an  effect  as  of  magic.  The  Wcuhing  of  Feet  takes  place  at 
3  p.m.  in  the  transept,  opposite  the  choir.  The  Completaa  and  TMeblcu  are 
then  sung  till  10  p.m.,  after  which  a  second  performance  is  given  of  Eslava^s 
Miserere.  —  Good  Fbidat.  Pamon  Bermon  at  6  a.m. ;  Bora*  and  OJleiot  at 
7  a.m.;  Tinid>las  in  the  afternoon  in  presence  of  the  Town  Council.  — 
Satcsdat  (Sdbado  Santo).  At  7  a.m.  consecration  of  the  CiHo  Pascual,  a 
candle  25  ft.  in  length  and  770-880  lbs.  in  weieht.  The  Letantat  Mayoret 
and  the  Mau  are  then  celebrated,  and  at  9. SO  a.m.  the  Revelation  of  the 
High  Altar  takes  pli^ce  through  the  rending  of  the  Veto  Negro^  accompanied 
by  the  Gloria  in  Excelsie^  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells 
(repiqve  de  eampanas).  To  the  W.  of  tbe  coro  burns  the  celebrated  Tenebrario. 

The  Fiesta  del  SAHTiaiMO  Cokpds  (Corpw  OhritU).  A  great  Procestion 
takes  place  at  10  a.m.,  followed  by  the  Donee  of  the  Seitee  (see  below),  and 
there  is  a  second  procession  in  the  afternoon,  to  lay  ^Su  M]i^estad'  on  the 
bigh-aliar.  —  The  curious  *Dance  of  the  Settee  ('six*,  in  reality  ten  boys), 
an  imitation  of  the  dance  of  the  Israelites  before  the  Ark,  takes  place 
before  the  high-altar,  to  the  strains  of  a  hymn  chanted  by  the  dancers, 
accompanied  by  a  string-band  and  the  organ.  The  fantastic  dress  is  of 
the  period  of  Philip  III. 

The  Fiesta  db  Todos  los  Santos  {All  Saints;  Kov.  1st)  is  marked  by 
a  Procession  (10  a.m.)  to  the  THwtfo  (p.  397)  and  a  Te  Deum.  On  the  eve 
of  All  Saints  and  on  All  Souls  (^Conmemoi'aeidn  de  los  Fieles  Difuntos; 
Kov.  2nd)  crowds  of  visitors  repair  to  the  Cemeteries  of  San  Fernando 
(p.  412)  and  San  Josi  (Triana,  p.  419),  near  which  a  kind  of  Feria  is  held. 

On  Nov.  23rd  (Fiesta  del  Cuerpo  de  San  Fernando)  a  special  service  is 
held  in  the  Capilla  Real  (p.  406). 

The  Immaculate  Concsptioh  (PUrisima  Concepeidn  de  Nostra  Seiiora) 
is  celebrated  on  Dec.  8th  and  the  seven  following  days.  The  Seises  (see 
above)  dance  at  6  p.m.  on  these  days.  They  dance  also  on  the  three  days 
of  Carnival  in  February. 

The  Cblebbation  of  Chbistmas  (La  Natividad)  is  also  interesting.  At 
this  season  a  Fair  is  held  between  the  Triana  Bridge  and  the  Bull  Ring. 


Popular  Celebrations.  The  Majos  and  Majas  of  Seville  are  seen  in 
all  their  glory  in  the  Veladas  de  San  Juan  and  de  San  Pedro  (June  24th 
and  29th),  celebrated  in  the  Alameda  de  Hercules  (p.  412),  and  even  more 
in  the  various  Romerias,  a  kind  of  kermess,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville.  The 
chief  Romerfas  are  the  following : 

Whit-Sukdat  (Penfecost4s):  Romeria  del  Rocio  in  Almonte.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Triana  appear  with  a  chariot  bearing  the  standard  of  ^Sin-Pecado'' 
and  a  gaily  decorated  tabernacle. 

Sept.  8th  :  La  Consoladdn  de  Utrera  (p.  426).  Special  trains  run  to  Utrera. 

Bboibnino  of  Octobeb:  Feria  de  Bantiponce  (p.  419). 

On  the  SuNDATs  of  Octobeb  the  Romeria  de  Torrijos  is  held  (see 
p.  428).  Most  tourists  content  themselves  with  seeing  the  return  of  the 
*Bomeros'  in  Triana. 

One  of  the  chief  festivals  is  the-*FEBiA,  founded  in  1847  and  held 
from  April  18th  to  April  20th  on  the  Ptado  de  San  Sebastian  (PI.  G,  1,  2; 
}.  418),  which  still  furnishes  a  charming  picture  of  popular  life.  The 
'eria  is  not  so  much  an  annual  fair  as  an  outing  or  festival  which  the 
people,  high  and  low,  give  to  themselves.  It  combines  a  vast  cattle 
fair,  some  80,0CO  head  being  brought  in  for  sale,  with  three  days  of 
social  revelry  in  which  all  classes  take  part.  It  originated  centuries  ago 
in  the  tents  erected  by  old-time  cattle-dealers  sleeping  alongside  of  their 
herds,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  temporary  city  of  canvas  where  all 
Seville  amuses  itself,  drives,  dines,  or  dances,  from  early  morning  till 
the  small  hours  of  the  night.    The  Casetas  or  summer-houses  of  the  rich 
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are  open  to  the  public  gaze,  as  are  the  sumptuous  ereotions  of  the 
fashionable  clubs,  the  humbler  tents  of  the  working- classes,  and  the 
booths  of  the  gaudily  attired  gipsies.  In  the  rooming  society  visits  the 
cattle  fair  and  the  exhibitions  of  horsemanship;  in  the  afternoon  from 
5  to  7  there  is  a  parade  of  carriages,  old-style  and  new,  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  any  modern  capital,  with  the  added  attraction  of  ladies  in  white 
mantillas  and  gorgeously  embroidered  Manila  shawls  \  and  at  night  there 
are  fireworks,  illuminations,  and  ceaseless  dancing  in  the  Gasetas,  open 
for  all  the  world  to  look  on.  At  the  end  of  the  Galle  Kueva  where 
the  Gasetas  of  the  aristocracy  stand,  the  Town  Gouncil  provides  a  '-Ciueta 
Popular' y  where  strangers  to  the  city  may  sit  and  watch  the  passing 
crowds.  Enquiry  of  any  official  will  secure  permission  to  enter.  About 
100,000  visitors  come  annually  to  Seville  for  the  fair. 


Distribution  of  Time.  Most  of  the  Ghubchbs  are  closed  except  in  the 
morning.  The  Gathsdsal  (p.  402)  is  always  open  except  from  nnon  till 
3.90  p.m.  The  services  of  the  importunate  guides  in  the  cathedral  aod 
the  Giralda  are  unnecessary.  In  Easter  week,  when  all  the  churches  are 
open  the  whole  day.  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  anything.  There  are 
generally  no  stated  nours  of  admission  to  Private  Houses,  Ghabitablx 
Institdtioks,  and  the  like;  and  sometimes  even  the  ^silver  key'  fails  to 
work.  Admittance  is  always  more  difficult  on  Sun.  or  on  a  festival, 
especially  during  the  Semana  Santa  (p.  392).  On  other  occasions  the 
following  arrangements  are  generally  observed. 

*Alecuar  (p.  497),  on  week-days,  11-4.  Tickets  of  admission  and  free 
passes  for  artists  are  issued  at  the  office  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Patio  de  las 
Banderas  (door  No.  11).  Visitors  are  escorted  by  an  attendant.  Guide 
for  the  palace  to  be  found  in  the  Patio  de  la  Monterfa,  for  the  park  in 
the  garden ;  fee  Vs'^  P*  each. 

Archivo  General  de  Indicu  (p.  397),  daily,  10-4  (in  summer,  8-11). 
Students  require  a  permit  from  the  Ministerio  de  Ultramar  in  Madrid. 

Atfuntamiento  (p.  406),  daily,  on  application;  fee  1  p. 

Biblioteca  Colombina  (p.  402),  on  week-days,  10-8. 

*Oasa  de  Pilatos  (p.  409),  daily ;  adm.  50  c.  (for  the  benefit  of  the  poor). 

Fdbrica  de  Tdbacoe  (p.  417),  between  2  and  3,  by  permission  of  the  Ad- 
ministrador;  guide  1  p.,  forewoman  of  each  room  15-20  c. 

*Qirdlda  (p.  400),  daily  (25  c.);  no  one  allowed  to  ascend  alone. 

*  Hospital  de  la  Caridad  (p.  416),  daily ;  fee  1  p.  A  bright  day  is  essential ; 
best  light  in  the  afternoon. 

*Miueo  Provincial  |(p.  413),  daily,  10-3  (May-Sept.  10-4;  Archaeological 
Museum  on  Sun.  till  1  p.m.  only). 

Ohiversitif  Library  (p.  411),  on  week-days,  10-3. 

Chief  Attraotions  (3  days).  1st  Day.  Ascent  of  the  Qiralda  (p.  400); 
Cathedral  (p.  402) ;  Plata  de  la  Conetitucuin  (p.  408) ;  Plata  de  San  Fernando 
(p.  408);  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  (p.  409).  —  2nd  Day.  Alcdtar  (p.  c97);  Caea 
de  Pilatos  (p.  409);  Caridad  (p.  416).  —  3rd  Day.  In  the  morning,  Afusetun 
(p.  413).  In  the  afternoon,  Paseo  de  CrUtina  (p.  417),  Paseo  de  las  Delidas 
(p.  417),  and  Parqite  Maria  Luisa  (p.  417).  —  A  good  idea  of  the  town  may 
be  obtained  by  trips  on  the  Gran  Gircunvalacidn  and  Gircunvalaci6n 
Interior  tramways  (comp.  p.  390). 


Seville,  Span.  Sevilla  (33  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  city  of  146,260  in- 
hab.,  the  capital  of  Andalusia  and  of  the  piOYince  of  Seyille,  the  seat 
of  a  Oaptain-Qeneral,  an  Archbishop,  and  a  university,  lies  in  a  wide 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  tawny  Ouadalquivir,  one  of  the  two  chief 
rivers  of  S.  Spain.  The  'Great  River'  (p.  322)  describes  a  curve 
round  the  W.  side  of  the  city  and  parts  it  from  the  S.W.  suburb  of 
Driana.  The  fall  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  so  slight,  tidat  the  flood-tide 
is  perceptible  in  its  effects  more  than  60  M.  from  its  mouth  (comp. 
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p.  389).  The  highest  tide  rises  nearly  6  ft.  aboye  the  mean  level, 
while  ike  ebb  sinks  fully  3  ft.  below  it.  Sea-going  Tessels  drawing 
16  ft.  can  ascend  with  the  flood  to  the  quays  of  Seville,  which  thus 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  seaport,  though  54  M.  from  the  sea.  ^La 
Tierra  dt  Maria  8aniitima\  as  the  Sevillians  proudly  call  the  sur- 
rounding district,  produces  admirable  olives,  wine,  -oranges,  cork, 
and  grain. 

As  its  site  is  perfectly  flat  and  almost  destitute  of  natural  pictur- 
esqueness,  Seville  would  hardly  justify  the  old  saying  ^Qaitn  no  ha 
visto^SeviUa  no  ha  visto  maraviUa' ,  were  it  not  that  it  combines 
the  peculiarities  of  a  harbour-town  with  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
a  southern  landscape,  and  joins  a  present,  full  of  rich,  sprightly,  and 
harmonious  life,  to  an  abundance  of  artistic  monuments  indicative  of 
a  brilliant  past.  In  Dante's  *Infemo'  (xxvi,  110)  Odysseus  mentions 
Seville  and  Ceuta  alone  as  witnessed  by  him  in  passing  the  straits 
of  Hercules. 

In  spite  of  the  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  that  it  inherits  from 
the  Moors,  Seville  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  brightest  cities  on  the 
globe.  Almost  every  open  space  is  planted  with  orange-trees,  palms, 
acacias,  and  other  trees.  Everything  in  Seville  is  white,  if  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  at  Jerez  or  Cadiz,  and  the  brocha  del  blanquedor  (the 
brush  of  the  whitewasher)  is  constantly  at  work,  now  on  the  walls 
of  the  houses,  now  on  the  stone-slabs  bordering  the  gutters. 

The  Public  Lipb  of  Seville  is  concentrated  in  the  narrow  CalLe 
de  las  Sierpes  (p.  409),  the  Plaza  dt  la  Constitucidn  (p.  408),  and  the 
Plaza  Nueva  or  de  San  Fernando  (p.  408). 

The  PsiTATB  LiFB  is  focussed,  according  to  the  Moorish  custom, 
in  the  inner  courts  of  the  houses,  of  which  no  other  town  in  Spain 
can  show  such  brilliant  and  characteristic  examples.  The  houses  of 
Seville  have  seldom  more  than  two  stories,  and  their  street  fronts  are 
always  simple  and  unpretending.  We  first  enter  the  Zagudn^  a  small 
vestibule,  which  is  separated  from  the  Patio  by  a  Cancela^  or  grating. 
The  court  is  uncovered  and  is  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by  an 
arcade,  while  in  one  corner  is  a  wide  staircase  ascending  to  the 
Upper  Floor y  with  its  glass-covered  galleries  overlooking  the  court. 
This  floor  forms  the  winter-dwelling  of  the  family,  while  in  sum- 
mer they  live  in  the  patio,  and  in  the  rooms  opening  off  it.  The 
latter  have  no  windows,  but  obtain  all  the  light  and  air  that  is 
necessary  through  the  doors  communicating  with  the  court.  The  court 
is  always  paved  with  marble,  and  there  is  generally  a  fountain  playing 
in  the  centre.  A  movable  awning  (toldo  or  vela)  protects  it  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  patio  practically  forms  the  summer-par loui 
of  the  house,  and  the  well-to-do  furnish  it  with  rugs,  sofas,  pianos, 
and  mirrors  and  adorn  it  with  flowers,  foliage  plants,  and  bright- 
plumaged  birds.  Passers-by  can  look  freely  through  the  grating 
into  the  court,  which  at  night  is  generally  illuminated  by  coloured 
lamps. 
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The  Climate  of  Seville  (comp.  p.  xxxvi)  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  summer  is  certainly  unbearably 
warm  (sometimes  touching  115^  Fahr.),  but  winter  has  seldom 
a  sunless  day,  and  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  Roses  blossom 
throughout  the  entire  winter  and  the  hyacinth  and  crocus  appear  as 
early  as  January.  The  most  charming  season,  corresponding  to  our 
May,  is  the  early  spring  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of 
April.  No  other  town  of  Spain  is  so  delightful  for  a  stay  of  some  time. 

The  HiBTosT  of  Seville  is  somewhat  scanty  in  comparison  with  the 
age,  the  size,  and  the  wealth  of  the  town.  That  it  was  an  lbe\rian  settle- 
ment ia  indicated  by  its  ancient  name  HitpaU*.  It  was  situated  on  the 
great  trade-ronte  from  Gades  (Cadiz)  to  Emerita  (M^rida)  and  Salmantica 
(Salamanca).  The  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  chiefly 
owing  to  its  shipping  industry,  is  attested  by  its  position  as  the  second  capital 
of  Beetica  (comp.  p.  3(9)  and  by  numerous  inscriptions.  CsBsar  captured  the 
town  in  B.C.  45  and  fostered  it  in  opposition  to  Pompey's  town  of  Ck)rdova, 
naming  it  Colonia  Julia  Rotmtla  and  making  it  one  of  the  Convenitu  Jwridiei 
(p.  264).  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Silingian  Vandals 
(411)  and  of  the  Vuigothi  (441).  King  Leavigild  transferred  his  residence  in 
567  to  the  more  central  Toledo,  while  his  son  Hermenegild  or  ErmenffUd  re- 
mained at  Seville  as  viceroy.  The  latter,  supported  by  the  brothers  Leander 
and  Itidorey  abandoned  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity,  which  the  Goths 
had  hitherto  professed,  and  rebelled  against  his  father.  Leovigild,  however, 
suppressed  the  revolt  in  684:  and  a  renewed  rising  in  686  led  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  Hermenegild  (p.  419).  Later,  when  the  Athanasian  faith  obtained 
the  upper  hand  in  Spain,  Hermenegild  and  his  two  supporters,  the  'Apostles 
of  the  Goths^  and  the  'Religious  Fathers  of  Spain\  who  presided  at  the 
Concilia  Himalensia  in  6£0  and  619,  were  canonized. 

In  712  Seville  (Arab.  Ishhiliya)  was  captured  by  the  Moort  under  MiUta 
and  assigned,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians,  to  the  Arabs  of  Yemen. 
Miisa's  son  ^Ahd  el-Atity  the  first  Arab  viceroy  of  Spain,  married  Egilona^ 
widow  of  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.  His  successor  ilyf2&  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Cordova  in  715.  In  1021,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ommay- 
yads  (p.  969),  Seville  declared  itself  an  independent  republic,  under  the 
leadership  of  Abul  Kdsim  Mohammed  (d.  1042),  an  Arab  of  the  family  of 
the  Beni  'Jbbdd.  Under  his  successors  Abbad  (al-MoUamid;  1042-69)  and  Al- 
Uo^tamidll.  (1069-91)  it  eclipsed  Cordova  so  entirely,  that  its  population  is  said 
to  have  risen  to  400,000  souls.  The  latter,  unfortunately  for  himself,  invited  the 
Almoravidei  (p.  369)  into  the  land,  and  they  took  possession  of  it  on  their 
own  account.  In  1147  Seville  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Almohadf  Cp.  869). 
Seville's  Christian  period  begins  with  its  capture  by  Ferdinand  J II.  (the 
Saint)  of  Castile  on  St.  Clement's  Duv  CSov.  23rd),  1248,  after  a  siege  of 
six  months,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Ibn  al-Ahmar  (p.  383),  Sultan  df 
Granada.  Ferdinand  made  the  city  his  residence,  expelled  about  900,(X)0 
Moors,  and  divided  the  soil  among  his  followers  ('el  Repartimiento').  In 
the  struggle  between  Al/omo  X.  {the  Leamedj  £252-84)  and  his  son  Sancho 
Seville  remained  loyal  to  the  former  and  won  the  motto  mentioned  on  p.  397. 
The  most  celebrated  and  most  popular  king  in  Seville  was  Peter  I.  (1360-69; 
p.  xxxix),  surnsmed  either  El  Cruel  or  El  Juetieiero  ('the  Judge')  according 
to  one's  point  of  view.  Many  popular  anecdotes  are  still  current  in  Seville 
concerning  this  monarch,  who  appears  in  them  sometimes  as  a  kind  of 
Blue  Beard,  sometimes  as  a  judge  and  executioner.  He  has  often  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  by  dramatists  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish 
literature,  as  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  'Star  of  Seville'. 

The  discovery  of  America  advanced  SevUle  to  an  undreamt  of  im- 
portance. On  Palm  Sunday  (Mar.  31st),  1493,  Columbus  was  formally  re- 
ceived here  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  The  city  was  invested 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  Transatlantic  trade,  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
the  Trilntnal  de  la»  IndiaSy  and  scon  became  the  chief  port  of  Spain. 

Seville  remained  loyal  even  during  the  episode  of  the  Comuneros  (p.  60) 
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and  was  rewarded  by  Charles  V.  with  the  motto  *ab  Hercuk  «t  Caeioirt 
nobUitaty  a  se  ipsa /ldaitas\  Its  decline  dates  from  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  favoured  Cadiz,  whither  the  Council  of  the  Two  Indies  was 
removed  in  1720.  Seville,  however,  has  entered  upon  a  new  period  of 
prosperity,  since  the  dredging  and  regulation  of  the  neglected  channel  of 
the  Guadalquivir  has  brought  back  its  maritime  commerce.  Several 
steamship  companies,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Spanish  coasting  trade,  have 
their  headquarters  here.  —  The  city  is  exposed  almost  every  winter  to 
disastrous  inundations  caused  by  the  Avenidas  (p.  280).  Among  the  most 
destructive  in  recent  years  have  been  the  floods  of  1876,  1881,  and  1892. 

Seville  can  proudly  boast  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  two  chief 
Spanish  painters,  Velazquez  (1559-1660)  and  MuriUo  (1617-82).  —  Among  Us 
authors  are  the  dramatist  Lope  de  Rueda  (d.  1567?),  Fernando  de  Herrera 
(1534-97),  Mateo  AUmdn  (1550-1609),  author  of  the  Picaresque  romance 
*  Guzman  de  Alfarache%  and  the  poet  and  scholar  Alberto  Litta  (1775-1848). 
Cardinal  Wiseman  (1803-65)  was  bom  at  Seville. 

Hasic,  however,  has  done  even  more  to  make  it  famous.  It  is  the 
scene  of  MozariU  *Don  Juan'  (p.  409)  and  ^Figaro^  and  of  BizeCt  'Carmen', 
and  there  are  many  claimants  to  be  the  shop  of  Rozstni's  loquacious  barber 
Cnumero  quindiei,  a  mano  manca'). 

The  0oat-of-Abm8  of  Seville  consists  of  a  throned  figure  of  8t.  Fer' 
dincmdy  between  88.  Leandro  and  Isidoro  (p.  396).  The  motto  is  *'muy  nobU., 
muy  leal,  muy  heroica  e  invicta".  Above  is  a  crown  with  a  curious  knot 
(madeja)  between  the  syllables  no  and  do.  Read  as  a  rebus,  this  makes 
no  madeja  do,  i.e.  no  m^  ha  difado  (Ht  has  not  deserted  me'),  and  refers 
to  the  city's  loyalty  to  Alfonso  X.  This  device  ('el  nodo')  is  repeated  on 
every  possible  occasion  in  Seville. 

See  Seville^  by  Walter  M.  GaUlchan,  in  the  'Medieeval  Towns  Series' 
(London^  1903) ;  and  Seville,  by  A;  J.  Calvert  (London;  1907). 

a.  The  Plaza  del  Triunfo  with  the  Alo&iar  and  the  Cathedral. 

A  visit  to  Seville  is  best  begun  at  the  Plaza  dbl  Triunfo  (PI. 
F,  3),  which  is  surioanded  by  three  imposing  bnildings  :  the  Lonja 
on  the.W.,  the  Alcazar  on  the  S.,  and  the  Cathedral  on  the  N.  A 
Monument  in  the  middle  of  the  square  commemorates  the  escape 
of  Seville  at  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  1st,  1756 ;  see  p.  487). 

The  Casa  Lonja  (PL  F,  3),  a  Renaissance  building  184  ft.  square 
and'  59  ft.  high,  was  buUt  as  an  exchange  for  the  merchants  of 
Seville  in  1683-98,  under  the  superintendence  of  Juan  de  Mijares, 
firom  a  design  (not  very  closely  adhered  to)  of  Juan  de  Herrera. 
The  main  W.  entrance  leads  to  the  handsome  Patio,  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade.  A  sumptuous  marble  staircase  on  the  S.W. 
side,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  ascends  to  the  upper  story, 
on  which  is  the  Archivo  General  de  Indicu. 

The  ArchiTO  General  de  Indiaa  (adm. ,  see  p.  394) ,  founded  in  1784, 
contains  a  most  extensive  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  discovery, 
conquest,  and  governing  of  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  (in  32,00() 
legajoe,  or  portfolios).  A  number  of  the  most  important  documents,  in- 
cluding autographs  of  Pizan'o,  Fernando  Cortis,  Jfagalhaes( Magellan),  Balboa, 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci  (but  not  Columbus),  are  exhibited  under  glass.  There 
is  also  a  letter  signed  by  Cervantes,  applying  for  one  of  the  four  oflcios  in 
America.  The  roof  (azotea)  affords  a  picturesque  view  of  Seville  and  its 
cathedral.  —  On  tiie  groundfloor  of  the  E.  wing  is  the  Consulado,  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (conserje  V*  P*)i  with  the  portraits  of  Spanish  rulers. 
In  a  small  adjoining  room  are  portraits  of  eminent  merchants  of  Seville. 

The  *AlcAzar  (PI.  F,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  394),  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings   has  been  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
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since  the  capture  of  Seville  (p.  396).  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Praetoiium,  and  its  original  form  was  that  of  a  citadel, 
built  for  the  Almohad  sultan  Abu  Ya'kub  rf2«u/'(il81J,  and  forming 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  fortification  of  the  town.  Of  this 
ancient  Alcazar  nothing  remains.  The  nucleus  of  the  present  struc- 
ture, which  is  much  more  limited  in  extent,  is  due  to  Peter  the 
Cruel  and  Henry  II,,  who  caused  it  to  be  erected  by  Moresoo 
architects,  and  partly  with  the  remains  of  earlier  buildings  at  Seville, 
Cordova,  Medtnat  az-Zahra  (p.  378),  and  Valencia.  Isabella  the 
Catholic  erected  the  chapel  on  the  first  floor.  Charles  Y.,  who  was 
married  to  Isabella  of  Portugal  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  altered 
the  Court  of  the  Maidens,  added  some  other  rooms,  and  laid  out  the 


PuertaLT 


gardens.  An  extensive  restoration  took  place  under  Philip  IV. 
(1624).  Philip  v.,  who  spent  two  years  here  in  complete  retire- 
ment, added  the  Apeadero  and  the  fishpond  in  1733.  Ferdinand  VI. 
erected  the  Oficinas  above  the  baths  of  Marfa  de  PadiUa  (p.  400). 
The  ravages  of  the  fire  of  1762,  which  destroyed  many  of  the  arte- 
sonado  ceilings,  were  not  made  good  till  1805.  The  restoration 
of  1857  revived  much  of  the  former  brilliancy  of  colouring,  but 
it  was  carried  on  with  little  sense  of  archsological  accuracy,  and 
numerous  motives  were  arbitrarily  borrowed  from  ^e  Alhambra. 
After  all  these  changes  the  Alcazar  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece  of  the  Mudejar  style ;  nevertheless,  the  extreme 
beauty  of  some  of  its  details ,  such  as  the  Court  of  the  Maidens, 
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the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadorfl,  and  the  fa^e  of  the  Patio  de  la  Mon- 
terfa,  still  offers  a  rare  pleasure  to  even  the  most  critioal  beholder. 

The  exterior  of  the  Alcazar,  with  its  masses  of  bare  masonry 
and  its  embattled  towers,  ttfll  preserves  the  character  of  a  medieval 
castle.  The  Ent&anob  Is  by  the  portal  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Plaza  del  Trinnfo.  We  traverse  the  Patio  de  las  BanderaSy  with  its 
orange-trees,  where  Peter  the  Gruel  (p.  396)  used  to  dispense  justice. 
This  brings  us  to  the  Apeadero,  a  passage  with  coupled  columns. 
Hence  we  may  either  pass  to  the  left  into  the  gardens  mentioned 
at  p.  400,  or  to  the  right  into  the  Jardines  de  MatCa  de  PadiUa^  a 
court,  planted  with  orange-trees  and  palms,  and  beyond  it  into  the 
Paiio  de  la  MonterCd,  the  court  of  the  royal  lifeguards  (^monteros 
de  Espinosa'). 

The  Patio  de  la  Monterfa  is  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  the  Sola 
de  la  Jxjuiicia  and  on  the  other  by  the  *Main  Fa9Adb  of  the  inner 
Alcazar,  a  richly  articulated  structure,  resembling  Persian  models 
and  probably  in  the  main  an  imitation  of  the  originally  Moorish 
facade.  The  far-projecting  roof,  borne  on  corbels,  overhangs  a  superb 
stalactite  frieze,  below  which  is  a  row  of  beautiful  ajimez  windows 
with  marble  columns.  The  windows  and  side-doors  are  surmounted 
by  ousped  Moorish  arches,  but  the  main  portal  (Puerta  Principal) 
rather  recalls  the  Egyptian  style.  To  the  right  and  left  the  row  of 
windows  is  continued  by  an  open  gallery.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  the  Cuflc  character,  and  with  a  Spanish 
one  in  early-Gothic  lettering  in  honour  of  Peter  I. 

A  narrow  passage  (Paeillo)  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Vesiihvlo 
to  the  *Patio  db  las  Donoellas,  or  Court  of  ike  Maidens,  a  cloister- 
like space  measuring  62  ft.  by  50  ft.,  erected  in  1369-79  but  altered 
and  restored  in  1569.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls,  covered  with 
plaster  and  pierced  by  24  exquisite  Moorish  arches  (the  20  smaller 
arches  surmounted  by  open  work)  is  supported  by  52  coupled  marble 
columns  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  upper  story  dates  from  1569. 
Charles  V.'s  motto,  'plus  ultrd^  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The 
galleries  are  adorned  with  beautiful  azulejos  (aXicatados),  The  large 
doors  leading  to  the  adjoining  rooms  are  let  into  the  stone  door-posts 
and  corbels  in  the  singular  fashion  mentioned  at  p.  355. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  great  court  are  the  *8aldn  de  Carlos  QuintOj 
with  its  beautiful  wooden  ceiling,  azulejos,  and  jalousies  (eelosfasj^ 
and  the  Rooms  of  Marfa  de  PadUla^  the  morganatic  wife  of  Peter 
the  Cruel.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  court  is  the  magnificent  **8aldn  de 
Enibaj adores  (HaU  of  the  Ambassadors),  a  room  33  ft.  sq.,  covered 
with  a  dome  in  the  media  naranja  form  (renewed  in  1427).  On  the 
walls  are  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  from  Chindas- 
winth  to  Philip  III.  (repainted).  The  three  beautiful  vaulted  door- 
ways, each  subdivided  by  two  columns ;  the  azulejos;  and  the  broad 
frieze  of  window-like  niches  surmounted  by  a  band  of  almoc&rabes 
(a  kind  of  Moorish  ornamental  pattern)  should  be  noted.    The  bal- 
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conies  were  added  by  Charles  V.  The  cupola  originally  contained 
panes  of  coloured  glass  instead  of  the  small  mirrors.  Adjoining 
this  hall  are  the  Comedor  (dining-room)  and  the  Room  of  Philip  II. 
—  To  the  W.  lies  the  *Patio  de  las  MuneecUj  or  Dolls*  Court,  so 
named  from  the  small  figures  in  its  decoration ;  the  upper  part  is 
modern.  This  court,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  scene  of  Peter's 
murder  of  his  brother  Fadriquet,  is  adjoined  by  the  Bedroom  of 
UabtUa  the  Catholic  and  the  Cuarto  de  lot  Principea.  To  the  N.W. 
of  the  Maidens'  Court  are  the  so-called  Dormitorio  de  los  Reyes 
Moros  (Bedroom  of  the  Moorish  Kings)  and  a  small  ante -room 
(alhamfa),  with  its  old  flooring  and  beautiful  columns  in  its 
ajimez  windows.  The  numerous  Arabic  inscriptions  date  from  the 
Christian  period. 

The  rooms  on  the  Upp£B  Floob  are  not  shown.  They  Include  the 
small  Chapel  of  the  Catholic  Kings^  with  an  altar-piece  painted  on  terra- 
cotta by  Nicvloio  Francesco  (p.  Ix;  1503),  and  the  Room  of  Peter  the  Cruel 
(p.  396).  The  four  death's  heads,  painted  on  the  wall,  near  the  door, 
refer  to  four  corrupt  judges  executed  by  the  king. 

The  *Gardbns  op  the  ALoizAB  (PI.  F,  G,  2,  3)  are  approached 
from  the  Patio  de  las  Banderas  through  the  Apeadero.  From  the 
terrace  adjoining  the  large  tank  we  descend  to  the  Bafios,  a  vaulted 
gallery,  where  Marfa  de  Padilla  used  to  hathe,  while  Don  Pedro's 
courtiers  showed  their  gallantry  by  drinking  the  water.  .In  the 
middle  of  the  gardens  stands  the  Pabell&n  de  Carlos  Quinto^  erected 
by  Juan  Hernandez  in  1540  and  adorned  with  beautiful  azulejos 
and  a  dome  of  cedar-wood.  The  gardens  contain  also  a  maze,  a 
grotto,  and  ^surprize  water-works'  (burladores),  which  besprinkle  the 
unwary  visitor.    The  flowering  and  other  plants  are  very  beautiful. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  Alcazar  on  the  Plaza  del  Triunfo  we  see 
in  front  of  us  the  mighty  frame  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  Capilla 
Real  (p.  406)  projecting  at  its  E.  end  and  the  lofty  bell-tower  rising 
over  its  N.E.  angle. 

The  ••Qiralda  (PI.  F,  4),  the  conspicuous  landmark  of  Seville, 
is  the  oldest  and  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  city,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  singularly  pure  and  harmonious  proportions  of 
its  outline.  It  was  originally  the  minaret  (^al-mindr,  p.  371),  or 
prayer-tower,  of  the  principal  Moorish  mosque,  and  was  erected  in 
1184-96  by  the  architect  Jdbir  or  Qever{1)  for  the  Almohad  Abu 
Ya'kub  Yusuf  (p.  403).  Part  at  least  of  the  building  material  was  fur- 
nished by  the  remains  of  old  Roman  and  probably  also  of  Visigothic 
structures ;  many  Roman  inscriptions  are  immured  in  the  walls.  The 
massive  tower,  battering  slightly  towards  the  top,  was  then  about 
230  ft.  high.  In  ground-plan  it  is  a  square  of  45  ft.,  and  its  walls 
are  about  8  ft.  in  thickness.  The  upper  surface  of  the  walls,  above  a 


t  It  was  at  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  that  Peter  murdered  also  his  royal 
guest,  Abu  Said  of  Granada,  for  the  sake  of  his  jewels,  one  of  which,  a 
large  ^spinel"  ruby,  given  by  Peter  to  the  Black  Prince,  now  ftgares  in  the 
British  regalia  (see  Baedeier^s  London). 
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height  of  about  80  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  diapered  ivith  a  net-work 
of  Arahesqne-like  sunken  panels  (ajaraeaa)^  and  is  farther  enliyened 
with  niches  and  20  windows,  most  of  which  are  of  the  so-oalled 
^ajimez'  variety  (p.  xlii).  The  paintings  by  Lais  de  Vargat  (1558; 
p.  IxxYi)  in  the  upper  niches,  described  by  Mariana  as  ^pinturas 
hermosas  a  maravilla',  are  faded  beyond  recognition. 

The  Giralda  was  originally  crowned  by  an  embattled  platform 
(comp.  the  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral,  p.  407),  but  in  1568  the 
cathedral  chapter  commissioned  Hemdn  Ruht  (p.  376)  to  build  the 
present  upper  section  of  the  tower.  This  consists  of  a  rectangular 
belfry,  surmounted  by  another  rectangular  stage  of  smaller  diameter, 
the  four  faces  of  which  bear  the  inscription  ^Nomen  Domini  Fortiasima 
Turria'  (Prov.  xviii.  10).  The  whole  is  capped  by  a  small  dome,  on 
which  stands  a  bronze  female  figure  representing  Faith  (la  Ft)^  with 
the  banner  of  Constantine  (labarum),  cast  by  Bartolomi  Morel  (1568). 
This  figure  is  the  Oiraldillo,  or  vane,  which  gives  the  tower  its  name, 
and  moves  quite  readily  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  13  ft.  high  and 
weighs  1^4  ton.  It  is  about  305  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  whole 
structure  was  restored  in  1885-88  under  the  superintendence  of 
Ferndndez  Ccuanova.  —  The  Giralda  stands  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  88,  JuBia  and  Rufina,  as  indicated  in  a  picture  by  Murillo 
(p.  414). 

The  *A80EHT  (adm.,  see  p.  894;  entrance  beside  the  Pnerta  de  los 
Palos  at  the  S.E.  corner)  should  be  made  towards  evening.  By  an  easy 
inclined  plane,  in  86  sections,  and  ending  in  16  steps,  we  reach  the  first 
gallery,  which  affords  a  limitless  view.  The  bells  here  were  all  christened 
with  holy  oil  and  bear  names  such  as  Santa  Maria,  or  La  Oorda,  and 
El  Cantor.  —  Visitors  (by  means  of  a  fee)  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
ascend  to  the  clock  and  the  old  bell  (San  Migutl). 

The  Fftlftoio  Arzobispal  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  dates  from  the  17th  cent, 
and  encloses  several  handsome  patios.  It  contains  a  small  collection 
of  paintings,  the  most  interesting  being  the  Conception,  Birth  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Purification,  three  large  pictures  by  Alejo  Femdnde% 
(p.  Ixxiv),  an  early  master  of  Seville. 

The  Palaeio  de  los  Abades,  17o.  6  Galle  Abades  (PI.  E,  8;  pension  of 
Don  Marcos,  p.  390),  possesses  a  charming  patio.  —  Adjacent,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Galle  Benomar  and  the  Galle  M armoles,  the  shafts  of  three  huge 
granite  columns  were  recently  discovered,  probably  belonging,  like  those 
in  the  Alameda  de  Hercules  (p.  412),  to  a  Roman  temple.  —  Santa  Maria 
la  Blanco,  see  p.  418. 

In  the  Galle  de  Alemanes,  running  to  the  W.  from  the  Arch- 
bishop^s  Palace,  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  *Ffttio  de  loi  Haraigoi 
(PI.  F,  3),  the  court  of  the  old  Moorish  mosque  (comp.  p.  373).  This 
^Court  of  the  Oranges'  is  entered  by  a  few  steps  and  through  the  hand- 
some Puerta  del  Perddn  (p.  Ix),  a  gate  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Moors  but  has  received  several  Christian  additions.  The  bronze- 
mounted  *Doors.  marred  by  a  coat  of  paint,  and  the  knockers, 
resembling  those  of  Cordova,  are  in  the  Mudejar  style.  The  plater- 
esque  ornamentation  is  by  Baftotom^Lrfp««  (1522).- The  sculptures, 
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consisting  of  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Panl,  a  group  of  the  Annun- 
ciation,  and  a  relief  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Money  Changers  from  the 
Temple  (p.  Ix),  are  by  Miguel  of  Florence  (1519).  The  old  arteso- 
nado  ceiling  was  removed  in  1833  and  replaced  by  a  Tower .  Over 
the  inner  arch  of  the  gateway  are  a  sun-dial  and  a  grotesque  head. 

The  Intbbiob  of  the  court,  which  is  298  ft.  long  and  125  ft.  wide, 
is  very  picturesque.  In  front  of  us  is  the  Cathedral,  to  the  right  the 
Sagrario  (p.  408),  to  the  left  the  Biblioteea  Colomhina  (see  below), 
oyer  all  the  Giralda.  The  fountain  in  the  middle  is  the  old  Moorish 
Mtdd  (p.  371),  consisting  of  an  octagonal  basin  resting  on  six 
supports  and  surmounted  by  a  second  basin.  In  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  court  is  the  CapiUa  dt  la  Oranaduy  which  still  retains  a  horse- 
shoe arch  of  the  old  mosque. 

In  the  veBtibule  leading  to  the  chapel  are  an  elephanrs  tusk  (weighing 
66  lbs.),  the  alleged  bridle  of  Babieea,  the  horse  of  the  Gid  (p.  29),  and 
the  so-eaUed  Lagarto  (Wizard"),  a  staffed  crocodile  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  Saltan  of  Sgypt  to  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1260,  along  with  a  request 
for  the  hand  of  his  danghter. 

The  *BiBLioTECiL  CoLOMBiNA  (adm.  see  p.  394;  entrance  by  the 
last  door  to  the  left)  was  founded  by  Fernando  Col6n  (p.  404),  the 
learned  and  pious  son  of  Columbus,  who  travelled  throughout  Europe, 
collecting  the  printed  works  of  that  period,  of  which  he  bequeathed 
ca.  4000  to  the  cathedral  chapter  in  1539.  It  now  contains  about 
34,000  vols,  and  a  number  of  MSS.,  and  is  rich  in  works  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 

Among  its  chief  rarities  are  the  Bible  of  Alfonso  the  Leai*ned^  by  Pedro 
de  Pamplona;  the  Pontifical  of  Bishop  Juan  de  Calahorra  (1390);  the 
Missal  of  Card.  Mendoza  (14th  cent.)  \  a  Libro  de  Horas,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Isabella  the  Catholic;  the  Missals  JSispalenss  (15-16th  cent.): 
and  the  Missal  of  Card.  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (16th  cent.)i  all  Illustrated 
with  beautiful  miniatures.  —  The  glory  of  the  collection  is,  however, 
the  Five  Mantucripts  of  Columbus,  including  a  copy  of  the  Tractatus 
de  Imagine  Mundi  by  Card.  Pierre  d'Ailfy,  with  marginal  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Columbus ,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Biblical  indications  of 
the  17ew  World,  written  by  Columbus  in  prison  to  pacify  the  Inqui- 
sition. Part  of  the  library  has  recently  been  disposed  of.  —  On  the  walls 
are  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  and  other  celebrated  ^h^os  de  Scvilla^. 

The  cathedral  has  two  doors  opening  on  the  Patio  de  los  Naranjos, 
the  puerta  del  Lagarto  and  the  Puerta  de  los  Naranjos  (p.  403).  — 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  quit  the  court  by  the  Puerta  del  Perddn 
in  order  to  approach  the  cathedral  from  the  W.  side,  where  it  is 
skirted  by  the  Calle  del  Gban  Capitan.  A  tablet  in  this  street, 
on  the  Colegio  de  San  Miguel,  a  seminary  for  priests,  opposite  the 
cathedral,  commemorates  Eslava  (1807-78;  p.  892),  the  composer. 

The  **Oathedral  (PI.  F,  3 ;  adm.  see  p.  394)  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  largest,  handsomest,  and  richest  Gothic  churches  In  Christen- 
dom (p.  xlviil),  unexcelled  in  its  Impression  of  solemn  mystery,  and 
at  once  a  veritable  museum  of  works  of  art  and  a  treasury  of  histoid  . 
ical  associations.  An  old  saying  groups  the  chief  cathedrals  of 
Spain  together  as  'Toledo  larica,  Salamanca  la  fuerUj  Le^la  hella^ 
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Oviedo  la  sacra,  e  SeviUa  la  grande\  Like  all  other  Spanish  churches 
from  which  Christianity  has  driven  out  Islam,  the  cathedral  of 
Seville  Is  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  laSede.  At  first  the  Spaniards 
contented  themselves  with  consecrating  the  great  mosque  of  Abu 
Tcfkub  YHsufy  built  in  1171.  When,  however,  this  *01d  Cathedral' 
fell  into  disrepair,  the  chapter  determined  (1401)  to  erect  the 
present  basilica  *on  so  magnificent  a  scale  that  it  should  be  without 
a  rivaP.  This  building  was  begun  in  1402  and  practically  finished 
in  1506.  The  architects,  who  are  unknown,  came,  perhaps,  from 
Qerroany.  The  dom^  collapsed  in  1511  and  was  re-erected  from  a 
design  by  Juan  Oil  de  Ontafidn  (p.  160)  in  1512-17.  The  whole  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  church  was  considerably  weakened  by  earthquake 
shocks ;  the  last  extensive  restoration  was  begun  in  1882  under  the 
superintendence  of  Casanova  (p.  401),  and  owing  to  a  second  col- 
lapse of  the  dome  (1888)  is  still  going  on. 

The  W.  facade  contains  three  portals:  the  Puerta  Mayor ,  to  the 
W.,  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  fp.  Ix^,  including  a,  relief  of 
the  Assumption  by  Bicardo  Bellvei  (1885);  the  Puerta  del  Nad- 
miento  or  de  San  Miguel  to  the  S. ;  and  the  Puerta  del  Bautismo  or 
de  San  Juan  to  the  N.  The  last  two  are  adorned  with  beautiful  terra- 
coUa  figures  by  Pedro  Milldn  (ca.  1500).  —  The  Puerta  de  las  Cam- 
panulas and  the  Puerta  de  los  Polos,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  church, 
axe  also  lavishly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  reliefs  (ascribed  to 
Lope  Marfn,  1548).  —  Of  the  three  unfinished  portals  on  tie  N, 
side,  the  Puerta  del  Lagarto  (^.  402),  the  Puerta  de  los  Naranjos 
(p.  402),  and  the  Puerta  del  Sagrario^  the  central  one  is  now 
being  completed.  —  The  Puerta  de  San  CrisiSbal  or  de  la  Lonja,  at 
tbe  S.  end  of  the  transept,  is  new  also. 

In  bis  description  of  tbe  cathedral,  published  in  1804,  Cean  BsrmudeM 
says:  'Seen  from  a  certain  distance,  it  resembles  a  higb-pooped  and  be- 
flagged  ship,  rising  over  the  sea  with  barmoni^ous  grouping  of  sails,  pen- 
nons, and  banners,  and  with  its  main-mast  towering  over  tbe  miszen- 
mast,  fore-mast,  and  bowsprit.  Its  lofty  tower  (Giralda)  and  superb 
transept  dominate  the  other  naves  and  chapels  with  their  myriads  of 
turrets,  pinnacles,  and  bossesV  —  Caveda  writes:  ^The  general  effect  is 
truly  majestic.  Tbe  open-work  parapets  which  crown  the  roofs;  tbe 
graceful  lanterns  of  the  eight  winding  stairs  that  ascend  in  the  comera. 
to  tiie  vaults  and  galleries ;  tbe  flying  buttresses  that  spring  lightly  from 
aisle  to  nave,  as  tbe  jets  of  a  cascade  from  cliff  to  cliff;  the  slender 
pinnacles  that  cap  them ;  the  proportions  of  tbe  arms  of  tbe  transept  and 
of  the  buttresses  supporting  the  side -walls;  the  large  pointed  windows 
that  open  between  them,  one  above  another,  just  as  tbe  aisles  and  chapels 
to  which  they  belong  rise  over  each  other;  tbe  pointed  portals  and  en- 
trances :  —  all  these  combine  in  an  almost  miracidous  manner,  although 
there  are  lacking  the  wealth  of  detail,  the  airy  grace,  and  the  delicate 
elegance  that  characterize  the  cathedrals  of  Le6n  and  Bu^os*. 

The  Intebioh  has  a  nave,  double  aisles,  two  rows  of  side 
chapels,  a  transept  flush  with  the  main  walls,  a  Coro  in  the  middle 
of  tbe  nave,  and  a  Capilla  Mayor.  The  total  length,  exclusive  of  the 
CapUla  Real  (p.  406),  is  380  ft,  the  width  is  250  ft.  The  nave  is 
53  ft.  wide  and  132  ft.  high  ;  the  aisles  are  36  ft.  wide  and  85  ft.. 
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high.  The  total  area  is  124,000  sq.  ft.  (Milan  Cathedral  90,000  sq.  a, 
Toledo  Cathedral  75,000 sq.ft.,  St.  Paul's  in  London 84,000 sq.  ft., 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome  162,000  sq.  ft.).  'The  majestic  simplicity  «nd 
decorative  restraint  of  the  whole,  the  carefully  observed  rhythmical 
relations  of  one  part  to  another  are  delightful  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the-  dimensions,  the  purity  of  the  lines,  and  the  graceful 
section  of  the  profiles'  (Cavtda).  —  The  handsome  marble  flooring 
was  kid  in  1787-95. 

The  76  stained-glass  windows  were  executed  in  the  course  of 
the  16-1 9th  centuries.  Among  the  finest  are  the  earliest  of  all  by 
Mietf  OriaUfbal  AlemAn  (1504);  the  Ascension,  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  Awakening  of  Lazarus,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
and  other  scenes  by  Amao  dt  Flandts  (1525-67)  and  Amao  de  Vet- 
gara{  and  the  Resurrection  by  Carlos  de  Bruges  (1558). 

In  the  nave,  near  the  main  W.  entrance,  is  the  tombstone  (PI.  1) 
of  Fernando  CoUfn  (p.  402  j  d.  1540  or  1541).  It  bears  represent- 
ations of  the  three  caravels  (with  lateen  sails)  of  Columbus  and  the 
famous  Inscription:  ^d  CastiUa  y  d  Ledn  mundo  nuiho  dii  CoUSn.^ 
Over  this  tomb  the  Monumento  is  erected  in  Holy  Week  (p.  393). 

The  Tbasoobo,  worked  in  marble  in  the  Doric  style,  contains 
a  painting  of  the  Virgen  de  los  Bemedioa  (beginning  of  the  IBth 
cent.),  a  fine  half-length  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  by  MontaiUs^  and 
four  marble  reliefs  ttom  Genoa.  Two  doors  enter  the  Core  firom 
this  side. 

The  CoKO  and  its  contents  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  the  dome.  Its  treasures  of  art  included  the  reja  by  Saneho 
Muno%  (1519),  the  facistol  (lectern)  by  Bartolomi  Morel  (p.  Ixiii), 
and  the  Gothic  sillerfa  by  Kufro  8dnchet  (p.  Ix)  and  Daneart 
(1475-79).  The  two  organs  were  also  destroyed,  but  their  remains 
were  used  by  A.  Amueza  in  the  construction  of  the  new  double 
electric  organ,  which  is  renowned  for  its  beautiful  tone. 

The  Capilla  Mayor,  to  which  several  steps  ascend,  contains  a 
large  *Betablo,  which  is  among  the  masterpieces  of  Gothic  wood- 
carving  in  Spain.  It  was  begun  in  1482  by  Daneart  (p.  lix),  was 
continued  till  1526  by  Marco  and  Bernardo  Ortega^  Dom,  AlexandrOy 
and  Jorge  Femdnde%  Alemdn,  and  was  completed  in  1564.  The  cen- 
tral niche  is  occupied  by  a  silver  figure  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Sede  by 
Francisco  Alfaro  (1596),  and  in  the  other  45  compartments  are 
groups  of  scenes  from  the  Bible  and  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  At  the 
top  are  a  crucifix  and  lifesize  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
The  tabernacle  and  the  reading-desks  are  by  Alfaro.  —  The  BaerisHa 
Alta,  behind  the  high-altar,  has  a  fine  artesonado  ceiling. 

The  SiDB  Chapbls  and  their  sacristies  form  a  veritable  museum 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  they  are  very  badly  lighted. 

W.  Side.  At  the  Altar  de  la  Visitacidn  (Pi.  4)  are  a  picture  by 
Pedro  Villegas  Marmolejo  (1520-97)  and  a  Penitent  St.  Jerome  by 
Jerdnimo  Herrhdndet.  —  Adjoining  the  Puerta  Mayor  is  the  AUar 
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de  Nuestra  8enord  del  Conmelo  (PL'  6),  with  a  Holy  Family  by 
Alonso  Miguel  de  Tohar  (1720).  —  Beyond  the  Puevta  del  Naclmlento 
are  the  Altar  del  Santo  Angel,  with  the  Gnardian  Angel  ('Angel  de 
la  Gnaida')  of  MuriUo^  a  work  that  is  little  considered  by  profes- 
sional ait- critics  but  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  impression 
on  Borrow,  A.  J.  G.  Hare,  Severn  Teackle  Wallis,  and  many  other 
intelligent  travellers.  Over  the  adjacent  small  AUar  del  Nad- 
miento  (PI.  8)  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Four  Evange- 
lists, two  excellent  paintings  by  Luis  de  Vargas  (1502-68). 

S.  Aisle.  Capilla  de  Santa  Ana  (PI.  10),  also  called  Cap.  del 
Crista  de  Maraeaibo,  with  (left)  fourteen  pictures  of  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent.  (p.  Ixxiv;  In  the  centre,  St  Bartholomew,  at  the 
sides,  SS.  Michael  and  Sebastian ;  also  a  St.  Anne  of  1604)  and  the 
'tomb  of  Archbp.  Luis  de  la  Lastra  (1880).  —  Cap.  de  San  Jos€ 
(PI.  11),  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  and  a  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  by  Francisco  Antolines  and  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by 
Juan  ValdSs  Leal,  —  The  Cap.  de  San  Hermenegildo  (PI.  12)  con- 
tains the  'Imagen  Titular'  of  this  saint,  ascribed  to  MontanSs,  and 
the  fine  Gothic  tomb  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Cervantes  (d.  1463)  by 
Lorenzo  Mercadante  de  Bretana  fp.  Ivlii).  —  in  the  Cap.  de  la  An- 
tigua (PI.  13)  are  a  fresco  of  the  14th  cent,  (retouched)  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  a  rose  (p.  Ixxi) ,  and,  on  the  left,  the 
monument  of  Archbp.  Mendoza,  by  Miguel  of  Florence  (p.  Ix). 

In  the  S.  transept,  beside  the  Puerta  de  San  Crlst6bal,  is  the 
^Monument  of  Columbus^  by  Art.  M^da,  which  was  erected  in  1892 
in  the  cathedral  of  Havanna,  but  brought  back  in  1899.  It  consists 
of  a  marble  base,  on  which  are  four  allegorical  figures  in  bronze 
(the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Arag6n,  Le6n,  and  Navarre),  supporting 
the  sarcophagus  that  contains  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer (comp.  p.  419).  The  Inscription  refers  to  the  defection  of 
'ungrateful  America  from  Its  mother  Spain'.  —  To  the  right  stands 
the  AUar  de  la  Oamba  (PI.  14),  with  the  celebrated  'Generacion'  by 
Luis  de  Vargas,  restored  in  1879.  This  work,  depicting  Adam  and 
Eve  adoring  the  Virgin,  is  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  and  is  generally  known  as  *La  Gamba',  from  the 
finely  drawn  and  painted  leg  of  Adam  (comp.  p.  Ixxvi).  On  the  left 
Is  a  colossal  painting,  33  ft.  high,  of  San  Crlst6baI,(St.  Christopher), 
by  the  Italian  Mateo  Pirez  de  Alesio  (1684).  This  point  affords  a  very 
picturesque  view  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  —  On  the  Altar 
de  la  Santa  Cru%  (PI.  15)  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Pedro 
Fem&ndez  de  Ouadcdupe  (1527). 

Through  the  Cap.  de  las  Dolores  (PI.  16)  we  reach  the  late- 
Gothic  SaoristIa  be  LOS  Calioes  (open  till  8  a.m. ;  at  other  hours, 
fee),  built  by  Diego  de  Biafio  (d.  1533)  and  Marti:n  Oainza  (d.  1556) 
in  1630-37.  In  front  of  us  is  a  celebrated  ♦Crucifix,  by  MontaMs 
(p.  Ixvili),  from  the  Cartuja  (p.  419).  Among  other  pictures  on  the 
left  wall  are :  Lais  de  Vargas^  Fernando  de  Contreras  (d.  1548),  the 
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liberator  of  many  Christian  slaTes ;  Early  Qerman  School^  Pietli  and 
Death  of  the  Virgin ;  Juan  NUnez  (15th  cent.),  Pietk,  with  St  Michael, 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  donor;  Ooya,  SS.  Jnsta  and  Rnflna  (1817); 
Mwrillo^  St.  Dorothea;  Dom.  TheotoedpuU,  Holy  Trinity.  Opposite, 
on  the  window-wall,  is  a  St.  John  by  Zuthar&n  (comp.  p.  Ixxxi). 

Throngh  the  Ante-Sala  we  enter  the  ^Saobistia  Mayoa  (open 
10.30-12;  fee  1  p.,  incl.  adm.  to  the  Sala  Capitular  and  the  other 
closed  rooms),  a  magnificent  room  In  the  plateresqne  style  (p.  facii), 
which  was  bnilt  in  1532  et  seq.  by  Diego  de  Biano  and  AforfAi  Oahua. 
It  contains  three  good  paintings:  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  (1548; 
badly  restored  in  1882)  by  Pedro  Campana  (p.  Ixxvi);  and  SS.  Le- 
ander  and  Isidore  by  MuriUo  (p.  Ixxxiv).  The  rich  Treaavry  of  the 
cathedral  is  also  kept  here. 

Among  the  chief  possessions  are  a  silver  OuUodia  (p.  Ixiy),  10  ft.  hieb> 
executed  by  Juan  d«  Jrphe  in  1580-87  and  restored  by  Jucm  Segura  in  166S; 
silver  candelabra^  a  massive  silver  portable  altar;  the  Tenebrario  by  Morel 
(p.  Iziii^  1562),  a  bronae  candelabram,  26  ft.  high,  which  daring  Holy  Week 
is  erected  between  the  Coro  and  Gapilla  Mayor;  the  Tabku  Ai/emkuu,  a 
reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  triptych  (p.  Ivii),  presented  to  the  chapter  in 
1274  by  Alfonso  the  Learned ;  numerous  other  costly  crosses,  monstrances, 
reliquaries,  paxes,  and  the  like)  a  series  of  superb  VutmmU,  from  the 
Uth  cent,  to  the  present  day.  The  two  JTays  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  St.  Ferdinand  on  the  capture  of  Seville  are  also  interesting.  The  silver 
key  surrendered  by  the  tfoors  bears  the  inscription :  *Hay  Allah  grant  that 
Islam  may  rule  eternally  in  this  city\  On  the  iron-gilt  key  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  Hudejar  style,  are  the  words:  *The  King  of  Rings  will  open,  the 
King  of  the  Earth  will  enter'.  The  cabinets  are  worthy  of  inspection  also 
(p.  Ixvii). 

The  Cap,  del  Mari8cal(V\,  18)  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Pedro 
Campana f  in  ten  sections,  representing  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  above  and  the  Twelve-year-old  Jesus  in  the  Temple  below, 
with  the  portraits  of  Marshal  Pedro  Caballero,  the  founder,  and  his 
family  (restored  in  1880). 

The  oval  ♦Sala  Oapitulae,  46  ft.  long  by  29 V2  ft-  ^ide,  was 
begun  by  Riano  and  Qainxa  in  1530  but  not  finished  till  after  1582. 
The  Corinthian  pilasters  support  a  Doric  entablature;  the  deooration 
is  in  the  plateresque  style.  The  beautiful  ceiling  and  the  16  marble 
medallions  from  Genoa  deserve  attention.  The  marble  pavement 
is  generally  covered.  The  pictures  include  a  ♦Conception  by  MuriUo^ 
a  St.  Ferdinand  by  Pacheco^  and  the  Four  Virtues  by  Pablo  de  C^«- 
pede8.  Murillo  also  painted  the  eight  ovals  between  the  windows.  — 
The  14th  cent,  bronze  door  of  the  ContadurCa  Mayorl(Pi,  19)  is  In 
the  Mudejar  style. 

At  the  £.  end  is  the  Cap,  de  la  ConcepctSn  Grande  (PI.  20),  with 
the  monument  of  Caird,  Cienfuego  (1881).  —  Adjacent,  screened  by 
a  lofty  reja  of  1773,  is  the  — 

CAP11.LA  Real,  a  Renaissance  structure,  92  ft.  long,  49  ft.  wide, 
and  128  ft.  high.  It  was  begun  by  MaHfn  Oainza  (p.  Ixli)  in  1541 
on  the  site  of  the  old  royal  burial  chapel,  was  continued  by  Hemdn 
Bui%  (p.  401),  and  was  finished  in  1675  by  Juan  de  Maeda,   The 
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lofty  dome  is  borne  by  eight  candelabram-like  pilasters;  the  pUstic 
ornamentation  is  very  rich.  To  the  left  and  right,  within  the  diapel, 
are  the  tombs  ot  Alfonso  the  Leofned  (d.  1284)  and  his  mother  Bed- 
trice  of  8u>abia.  The  apse  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel 
by  a  screen.  On  the  high-altar  at  the  back  stands  the  Virgen  de  lot 
Beyet,  a  figure  of  the  13th  cent.,  said  to  have  been  given  by  St.  Lonis 
of  France  to  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  It  has  removable  golden  hair, 
and  its  shoes  are  adorned  with  fleurs  de  lis  and  the  word  ^amor'.  On 
a  lower  altar,  in  front,  is  a  silver  shrine  of  1729,  containing  the  body 
of  8t.  Ferdithand,  King  of  Spain  (d.  May  31st,  1252).  Both  altars  are 
usually  covered.  The  body  of  St.  Ferdinand  is  exhibited  to  the 
public  on  May  14th  and  31st,  Aug.  22nd,  and  Nov.  23rd  (p.  393), 
while  the  troops  of  the  garrison  march  past  and  lower  their  colours. 
The  steps  near  the  front  altar  descend  to  the  Faatedn^  containing  the 
coffins  of  Peter  the  Gruel  (p.  396),  Marfa  de  ?adilla  (p.  399),  the  Infantes 
Fadrique,  Alonso,  and  Pedro,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Above  the  original  coffin  of  St.  Ferdinand  is  placed  a  small  ivory  statuette 
of  La  Virgen  d»  ku  BaUUku  (p.  Wii),  which  the  royal  saint  always  carried 
at  his  saddle-bow.  Adjacent  are  his  pend6n  (pennant),  renewed  in  1631,  and 
his  sword.    The  latter  is  carried  in  the  procession  of  l^ov.  23rd  (see  aboye). 

In  the  Sacristy  of  the  Cap.  Real  are  a  Mater  Dolorosa  by  Murillo 
and  two  Saints  (Ignatius  and  Francis  Xavier)  by  Pacheco.  —  The 
Cap.  deSan  Pedro  (PI.  21)  contains  nine  paintings  (Life  of  St.  Peter) 
by  Zurhardn  (1625 ;  p.  Ixxxi)  and  the  monument  of  Archbp.  Diego 
De%a,  destroyed  by  the  French  and  restored  in  1883. 

N.  Aisle.  In  the  Cap,  del  Pilar  (PL  22)  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgen 
del  Pilar  by  Pedro  Milldn  (p.  Ix).  —  Beyond  the  Puerta  del  Lagarto 
(p.  402)  is  the  Cap.  de  los  Evangelistas  (PI.  23),  with  an  altar-piece 
in  nine  sections  by  the  Dutch  painter  Ferdinand  Sturm  (1555);  on 
the  predella  below,  to  the  left,  are  SS.  Jnsta  and  Rufina  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  old  Giralda  (p.  401).  —  Near  the  Puerta  de  los 
Naranjos  (p.  402)  are  the  Altar  de  la  Amnddn  (PL  25),  with  an 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and  the  AUar  de  la  Virgen  de  BeUn 
(PL  26),  with  a  good  painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Alowo  Cano,  The 
Cap,  de  San  Francisco  (PL  27),  with  beautiful  windows,  has  a 
Glorification  of  St.  Francis  by  Herrera  el  Mozo  (1657)  and  a  painting 
by  Juan  Valdis  Leal  (the  Virgin  presenting  the  chasuble  to  St  Ude- 
fonso,  p.  138).  —  In  the  Cap,  de  Santiago  (PL  28)  are  a  ♦St.  James 
by  Juan  de  las  Boelas  (1609),  a  St.  Lawrence  by  Valdis  Leal^  and 
the  much-damaged  tomb  of  Archbp.  Oonzalo  de  Mena  (d.  1401).  — 
The  Cap,  de  Escalas  (PL  29)  contains  the  cenotaph  of  Bishop  Baltasar 
del  Bio  (d.  and  buried  at  Rome  in  1540),  a  friend  of  Leo  X.,  a  relief 
of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (p.  Ixi;  1539),  and  two  pictures  by  Laea 
Giordano.  —  On  the  wall  of  the  Oapilla  del  Bautistebio  (PL  30  j 
best  light  before  noon)  hangs  ♦♦St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Vision  of 
the  Holy  Child,  one  of  Murillo' s  masterpieces,  painted  in  1656, 
and  wonderfully  fine  in  colouring  (p.  Ixxxv).  The  figure  of  the 
kneeling  saint  was  cut  out  of  the  canvas  in  Nov.,  1874,  but  it  was 
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recovered  at  New  York  the  following  February  and  has  been  skilfully 
replaced.  Here  are  also  two  small  pictures  (Baptism  of  Christ)  by 
MwriUo  and  works  by  Paeheco  (Inmaculada),  Zurbardn  (St.  Ignatius), 
and  Boela8  (Sacrifice  of  Isaac). 

The  last  door  on  the  right  admits  us  to  the  Sftgrario  (entrance 
also  from  the  Court  of  Oranges  or  direct  f^om  the  Calle  del  Gran 
Capit&n),  begun  in  the  baroque  style  by  Miguel  Zumdrraga  in  1618 
and  finished  by  Lorenzo  Fernandez  de  Iglesias  in  1662.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  parish-church.  The  building  is  112  ft.  long  and  60  ft. 
wide,  and  it  is  spanned  by  a  single  bold  vault,  76  ft.  high.  The 
retablo  by  Pedro  Rolddn^  brought  from  the  old  Franciscan  convent 
(p.  409),  includes  a  large  relief  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (by 
Montafi^s?).  —  Beneath  the  Sagrario  is  the  Buried  Vault  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Seville,  with  a  handsome  terracotta  altar,  in  the 
.  Delia  Robbia  style,  froni  the  CaplUa  de  la  Granada  (p.  402).  —  The 
walls  of  the  Scieristy,  with  their  beautiful  azulejos,  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Moorish  mosque. 

b.  The  Central,  Eastern,  and  Northern  Farts  of  the  City. 

The  Plaza  db  la  Constituci6n  (PI.  E,  3),  surrounded  with 
handsome  balconied  houses  and  having  the  City  HaU  on  one  side 
of  it  and  the  Audiencia  on  the  other,  is,  along  with  the  Calle  de 
Oanovas  del  Castillo  on  the  S.  and  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  (p.  409) 
on  the  N.,  the  busiest  part  of  the  town.  It  was  in  days  of  yore  the 
frequent  scene  of  tournaments,  bull-fights,  and  other  fetes. 

The  Audiencia  (PI.  E,  3),  or  Court  of  Justieey  contains  a  vesti- 
bule with  marble  columns,  a  fine  patio,  and  handsomely  decorated 
rooms,  but  possesses  little  of  interest  to  the  visitor  (open  8-12).  The 
executions  (^celebrar  leu  justlcUuf)  took  place  by  a  marble  pillar 
outside. 

The  *  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento  (PI.  E ,  4)  or  Ckuat  Capitularea 
(City  Hall),  a  handsome  Renaissance  edifice,  erected  about  1526-64 
from  the  designs  of  Diego  de  Riano  and  restored  in  1891,  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the  plaza.  The  other  and  more  modem 
facade  is  turned  towards  the  Plaza  de  San  Fernando.  The  S.E.  part 
of  the  building  is  very  ornate  and  justly  passes  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  creations  of  the  plateresque  style  (p.  liii).  The  modem 
additions  are  far  inferior. 

Intbbiob  (adm.,  see  p.  394;  main  entrance  on  the  E.).  The  first  room 
contains  the  small  Municipal  Mv$eum,  comprizing  some  interesting  anli- 
quities.  The  Sola  Capitular  has  a  marble  floor,  and  the  8ala  de  3etione»^ 
has  a  fine  vaulted  ceiling,  the  S6  fields  of  which  each  contain  the  figure 
in  high-relief  of  a  Spanish  king.  Above  are  reliefs  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the 
Archbishops  Leander  and  Isidore,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  other  subjects. 
In  the  Biblioteca  Municipal  is  preserved  the  town  banner  (15th  cent.), 
adorned  with  a  figure  of  St.  Ferdinand  on  his  throne.  —  The  handsome 
modem  staircase  and  the  carved  doors  also  deserve  attention. 

The  Plaza  Nubva  or  db  San  Fbenando  (PI.  E,  4),  the  largest 
square  in  Seville,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  modern  buildings  and  is 
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sprinkled  with  orange-trees,  date-palms,  marble  benches,  and  the 
booths  of  the  'Agnadores*.  A  band  often  plays  here  on  summer 
eyenings,  and  the  Carnival  is  celebrated  here  also. 

The  cloisters  of  the  Franciscan  convent  that  once  stood  here  contained 
a  Roman  toga-statue  which  passed  for  that  of  an  old  'Coinendador\  This 
is  the  statue  that  plays  so  striking  a  rdle  in  the  ^Burlador  (scoffer)  de 
SwiUa  6  el  Convidado  de  pUdra'  of  OdbiHel  Tellez  ('Tirso  de  Molina'; 
1572-1648),  and  in  Moxarft  well-known  opera  (1787). 

The  narrow  but  extremely  animated  ^Gallb  db  las  Sibbfbs 
(PI.  D,  E,  3, 4)  is  so  named  from  the  'serpents'  on  the  sign  of  a  mes6n 
or  tavern.  It  contains  the  best  shops,  caf^s,  and  clubs  of  Seville, 
and  it  is  also  the  favourite  evening-promenade,  though  carriages  are 
not  admitted.  —  Its  prolongation  to  the  N.,  the  Calle  de  Santa  Marfa 
de  Gracia  and  the  Galle  del  Amor  de  Dies,  leads  to  the  Alameda  de 
Hercules  (p.  412),  while  the  Oalle  Sagasta,  the  first  side-street  on 
the  right,  leads  to  the  Plaza  San  Salvador.  Other  side-streets  on  the 
right  lead  to  the  Casa  de  Exp6sitos  (p.  412)  and  the  University  (p.  411). 

The  church  of  Ban  Salvador  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  a  baroque  building  of 
1774-92,  has  a  fine  dome  and  a  partially  Gothic  tower  of  an  earlier 
date.  By  the  first  altar  to  the  right  is  an  Ecce  Homo  by  MuriUo  (?); 
by  th '  second  to  the  right  is  a  fine  statue  of  Christ  by  Montanis,  In 
the  court  to  the  N.  of  the  church  is  a  chapel  with  the  Ctisio  dc  U>8 
Desamparados  ('the  forsaken'),  a  wonder-working  crucifix. 

Passing  along  the  narrow  Galle  Alcuceros,  which  skirts  the  tower, 
we  cross  the  Plaza  del  Pan  and  proceed  along  the  Galle  Gonfiterfas, 
then  diagonally  across  the  Plaza  de  la  Pescaderf  a,  and  by  the  Guesta 
derRosario  reach  the  small  Plaza  de  Plasencia,  with  the  church  of 
San  Isidoro  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  at  the  high-altar  ^'ElTransito  de 
San  Isidoro'  (i,e.  death  of  the  saint),  a  celebrated  masterpiece  by 
RoeliM^  which  Murillo  studied  carefully  (p.  Ixxviii). — Hence  we  follow 
the  Galle  Almirante  Hoyos  and  the  Galle  de  Aguilas  (with  several 
fine  patios)  to  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos. 

The  *Ca8a  de  Pilatos  (PI.  E,  2;  adm.,  see  p.  394),  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Mediiiaceli,  seems  to  have  been  begun  by  Morisco 
architects  for  Pedro  Enrfquez  de  Ribera  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent,  and  wae  completed  under  his  descendants,  Fadrique 
EfwrCquez  de  Ribera,  Marques  de  Tarifa  (d.  1635),  and  Per  Afdn  de 
Ribera  (d.  1671),  Viceroy  of  Naples.  The  Marques  de  Tarifa  had 
made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  (p.  lii),  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
popular  name  of  the  house,  the  people  believing  it  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  house  of  Pilate.  Don  Fernando  Enriquez  de  Ribera^  the  third 
Duke  of  Alcala,  established  a  library  and  added  to  the  collection  of 
antiquities  which  his  father  had  brought  from  Naples.  He  also  made 
his  house  the  social  centre  of  Seville ,  and  numbered  men  like  the 
painters  Gespedes  and  Herrera  the  Elder,  and  the  poets  Gongora, 
Rioja,  and  Cervantes  among  his  guests.  In  1843  the  palaoe  was  much 
damaged  by  the  bombardment  of  Espartero's  troops.  —  The  style  of 
the  architecture,  called  by  Rafael  Con treras  *«i  baroeo  del  Ardbe\ 
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shows  a  curious  and  yet  harmonious  combination  of  Mooiisb,  Gothic, 
and  Renaissance  elements  (p.  1). 

We  enter  by  a  marble  portal,  to  the  left  beside  the  Prntoriom.  The 
fine  PatiOj  with  an  arcade  supported  by  columns  and  a  fountain,  contains 
pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  some  of  which  are  interesting.  Of  the 
four  statues  in  the  corners  two  are  excellent  reproductions  of  an  AShena 
of  the  Phidian  period.  Within  the  arcade,  above,  are  a  number  of  busts, 
the  best  of  which  is  the  ffead  of  an  Athlete  of  the  school  of  Myron  *,  many 
of  the  busts  are  modern  (notably  those  inscribed  *Vitelliu8').  —  To  the 
right  of  the  patio  is  the  so-called  Prctetortum  of  Pilate,  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed  on  the  doors.  At  the  back  of  the  court  are  a  Vestibule^  with  superb 
azulejos,  and  the  Chapel^  a  charming  room  with  Gotho-Moresque  decoration 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  column  at  which  Christ  was  scourged  (the  gift 
of  Pope  Pius  V.)«  To  the  left  of  the  yestibule  is  a  OabineU  Purticutar^ 
with  azulejos,  an  ornate  artesonado  ceiling,  and  a  yiew  of  the  garden. — 
A  magnificent  staircase,  roofed  by  a  much-admired  dome,  ascends  to  the 
Upper  Floor^  the  rooms  of  which  are  seldom  shown. 

From  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos  the  Calle  de  Gaballerizas  (No.  2  has 
a  fine  patio),  which  passes  the  church  of  San  lldefonso  (p.  Ixxi),  and 
its  prolongation,  the  narrow  Oalle  Descalzos,  lead  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
attractive  Plaza  de  AboCblles  (PL  D,2, 3).  Here  stands  the  church 
of  San  Pedro,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  tasteful 
campanile.  By  the  W.  wall  is  an  altar  with  paintings  by  Pedro  Cam- 
pana  and  in  the  closed  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  right  aisle  a  picture 
by  Roelaa  (p.  Ixxviii ;  St.  Peter  freed  by  the  angel).  A  marble  tablet 
recalls  the  fact  that  VeUzquez  was  baptised  here  on  June  10th,  1599. 
The  fine  wooden  celling  should  be  noticed. 

Streets  running  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  from  San  Pedro  lead  us  to  the 
church  of  San  Marcos  and  the  Convento  de  Santa  Paula.  On  the  way, 
in  one  of  the  side-streets,  the  Oalle  de  las  Duenas  (PI.  0,  2,  3), 
No.  5  iB  the  so-called  Casa  del  Dnqne  de  Alba,  a  palace  in  the 
Mudejar  style  (comp.  p.  I),  begun  by  the  Pinedas  and  completed 
by  the  Riberas  (p.  409)  after  1483.  The  patio  planted  with  palms 
and  the  elegant  staircase  richly  adorned  with  azulejos  are  worthy  of 
note.   Visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the  interior. 

The  church  of  San  Marcos  (Pi.  0, 2),  a  Gothic  structure  erected 
in  the  14th  cent,  to  replace  a  mosque,  has  a  handsome  portal  in 
the  Mudejar  style  and  a  fine  wooden  ceiling.  The  tower,  the  old 
minaret  (spoiled  by  later  additions),  was  ascended  by  Cervantes, 
to  look  round  for  his  beloved  Isabella. 

The  Convento  de  Santa  Paula  (PI.  0,  2),  a  Hieronymlte  nun- 
nery established  in  1476,  entered  through  a  garden  from  the  Oalle 
de  Santa  Paula,  also  deserves  a  visit.  In  the  fore -court  is  a 
magnificent  Gothic  Portal^  bearing  the  yoke,  quiver,  and  motto 
(*tanto  monta')  of  the  ^Catholic  Kings*  (pp.  144,  208).  It  is 
charmingly  adorned  with  reliefs  of  saints  by  Pedro  Milldn  (p.  Ix) 
and  terracotta  ornamentation  by  Francesco  Niculoso  of  Pisa.  The 
Church  has  fine  vaulting,  and  its  walls  are  lined  inside  with  azulejos, 
which  are  among  the  best  of  the  16th  century.  The  statues  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  two  altars,  are 
by  Al.  Cano  (p.  Ixviii). 
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We  retmu  to  the  Plaza  de  Argiielles  and  proceed  thence  to  the 
W.,  thiough  the  short  Galle  de  Imagen,  to  the  spacions  Mercado 
(PI.  D,  3),  formerly  named  the  Plaza  de  la  Encarnaci6n.  CroBsing 
to  the  opposite  comer  of  the  market  we  enter  the  Galle  de  la  Uni- 
versidad. 

The  Vnivertity  (PI.  D,  3)  originated  in  a  school  founded  hy 
Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1256.  In  1502  the  archdeacon  Maese  Rodrigo 
de  SantaeUa  persuaded  the  ^Catholic  Kings'  to  raise  the  school  to 
the  rank  of  a  university,  and  in  1505  it  was  recognized  as  such  hy 
Pope  Julius  II.  (Colegio  del  Maese  Rodrigo,  p.  417).  It  has  faculties 
of  philosophy,  law,  and  natural  history,  and  (since  1868)  a  school 
of  medicine  (comp.  p.  436).  There  are  43  professors  and  1400 
students.  The  former  Jesuit  college,  huilt  by  Herrera,  which  the 
university  now  occupies,  was  handed  over  by  Charles  III.  in  1771 
(medical  school  in  the  former  convent  of  Madre  de  Dios,  PI.  E,  2). 
We  pass  through  the  vestibule  into  the  large  patio,  with  white 
marble  columns  and  a  bronze  statue  (1900)  of  Maese  Rodrigo.  In 
the  Scda  de  Ados  are  half-length  portraits  of  S.  Francis  Borgia  and 
Ignatius  Loyola  by  Alonso  Cano ,  a  St.  Dominic  by  Zurhardn,  a 
St.  Jerome  in  the  style  of  Quinten  Matsys^  and  a  large  Holy  Family 
with  numerous  saints  ascribed  to  Rubena.  The  University  Library 
(adm.,  see  p.  394)  possesses  82,000  vols,  and  796  MSS. 

The  UNivBitsiTY  Church  (entered  from  the  quadrangle ;  gratuity 
Vs'l  pO)  ^^^^^  Id  ^^o  Renaissance  style  for  the  Jesuits  by  Bartolomi 
Bustamante  (?)  in  1565-79,  contains  a  large  number  of  works  of  art. 
At  the  high-altar:  below,  Roelas,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  (p.  Ixxviii);  Juan  de  VareUx,  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds ;  Monta^Sy  Statues  of  SS.  Francis  Borgia  (left)  and  Ignatius 
Loyola  (right;  p.  Ixviii);  on  the  tabernacle,  Roelas ^  Holy  Child;  above, 
Pacheeo,  Annunciation;  Alonso  Cano^  SS.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
John  the  Baptist;  MontafUs(?),  Statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  To 
the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  the  brass  of  Francisco  Duarte  deMendicoa 
(d.  J  554)  and  his  wife  Oatalina  de  Alcocer.  The  left  transept  con- 
tains an  altar-piece  by  Pacheeo,  and  the  mural  monument  of  Lorenzo 
Snfirez  de  Figueroa  (d.  1409).  In  the  right  transept  is  the  mural 
monument  of  the  savant  Benito  Arfas  Montano  (1527-98).  In  the 
nave  are  the  mural  monuments  of  Pedro  Enriquez  de  Ribera(d.  1492 ; 
left),  by  Antonio  de  Aprile,  and  of  his  wife  Catalina  de  Ribera  (right), 
by  Pace  Oazini  of  Genoa  (p.  Ixi),  two  large  Renaissance  works  in 
marble.  On  the  floor  between  them  is  the  brass  of  Per  Afan  de 
Ribera  (p.  409). 

The  Calle  de  la  Universidad  ends  on  the  W.  at  the  Calls  de  la 
CuNA,  officially  called  the  Calle  de  Federieo  de  Castro.  Nos.  3  and  5 
(both  to  the  left)  in  this  street  have  fine  patios.  The  first  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Marquis  de  Montilla,  a  descendant  of  Lorenzo  Poro  or 
Laurence  Poorey  a  Scotsman  who  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  Giralda 
after  the  surrender  of  Seville.    A  little  farther  on,  also  to  the  left 
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(No.  13),  lies  the  Caaa  Ptovineiai  de  ExpdOtos  (PL  D,  3) ,  or  Found- 
ling Hospital,  founded  in  1568  and  popularly  known  as  La  Cuna 
('the  cradle*;  comp.  p.  105). 

In  the  N.  part  of  the  town  there  are  a  few  other  ehnrohes  of  interest. 
San  Joli&n  (PI.  B,  1,  2)  has  an  altar  by  Alejo  Femdndez  (p.  401),  a  large 
St.  Christopher  by  Juan  Bdnchet  de  Castro  (p.  Izxiv),  and  a  Madonna  by 
MonMMs.  —  The  richly  ornamented  Gothic  portal  of  Santa  Karina 
(PI.  B,  %  exhibits  the  earliest  Christian  sculptures  in  Seyille.  The  tower 
and  two  chapels  in  the  interior  are  relics  of  an  old  mosqae.  —  The 
church  of  Omnium  Sanctorum  (PI.  B,  3),  built  by  Peter  the  Cruel,  has  a 
Moorish  tower.  —  La  FeriOj  the  street  passing  the  W.  side  of  this  church, 
is  the  scene  of  a  busy  rag-fair  on  Thursday  (*La  Feria  delJueves"),  especially 
towards  its  S.  end. 

Near  the  two  former  U.  gates,  the  Puerta  Maearena  (PI.  A,  2;  modern- 
ised in  1723;  tramway,  see  p.  390)  and  the  Puerta  de  Cdrdoba  (PI.  B,  1), 
are  preserved  two  fragments  of  the  ancient  Oity  Wall,  with  towers  and  a 
low  breast-work  (barbacana)  on  the  outside.  The  city-walls  of  Seville 
had  once  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  10  M.,  were  pierced  by  12  gates, 
and  were  strengthened  by  166  towers. 

The  large  Hospital  Civil  (PI.  A,  2),  popularly  known  as  the  Hospital 
de  las  Cinco  Llagas  (*of  the  Ave  wounds  of  Christ")  or  de  la  Bangre,  was 
founded  in  IfiOO  by  Fadrique  EnHquee  de  Ribera  (p.  6^)  and  was  transferred 
in  1669  to  the  present  building,  erected  by  Mar^n  Oaiiua  and  Hemdn  Ruiz, 
It  was  considerably  extended  in  18^.  The  Chuboh  (p.  Ixiil),  with  the  arms 
of  the  Biberas  and  a  relief  of  Caritas  ascribed  to  Fietro  Torrigiani  (^)y 
contains  eight  pictures  of  female  saints  by  Zurbardn,  an  Italian  Madonna 
of  the  16th  cent.,  and  two  pictures  by  Roelas  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Hermengild 
and  Descent  of  the  Holy  Cttiost).  —  Farther  to  the  H.  are  the  large  Cemmterio 
de  San  Fernando,  with  a  monument  to  the  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  war 
against  Morocco  (1859-60)  who  died  in  Seville,  and  the  former  convent 
of  San  Jer&nimo,  with  the  English  Protestant  Cemetery  and  a  glass-factory. 

0.  The  Western,  Sonth -Western,  and  South -Eastern  Parts  of 
the  City. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  Galle  de  las  Sierpes  (p.  409)  the  Galle 
de  Gampana  leads  to  the  Plaza  dbl  Duqub  db  la  Yiotobia  (PL 
D,  4;  p.  85),  which  is  planted  with  orange-trees.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plaza  rises  a  Bronze  Slatue  of  Veldzquat ,  by  Snsillo  (1892). 
In  the  house  of  the  Tellos  (No.  5)  is  said  to  have  lived  Sancho  Ortiz 
de  La  Roela,  the  hero  of  Lope  da  Vega's  tragedy  %a  Estrella  de 
Se villa .  On  the  S.  side  once  stood  the  large  palace  of  the  Dukea 
of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  former  house  of  the  SoUcea  (No.  7)  was 
the  home  of  Galderon's  'Medico  de  su  Honra'.  No.  11,  formerly  the 
Palacio  del  Marquis  de  Palomares,  now  a  house  of  husiness,  has 
fine  patios  and  staircases.  The  plaza  itself  was  the  scene  of  many 
tournaments  and  publio  festivals,  as  well  as  of  bloody  frays  between 
the  hostile  families  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Ponce  de  Le6n. 

The  Calle  del  Amor  de  Dios,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Galle 
de  las  Sierpes,  and  the  Calle  de  Trajano,  the  parallel  street  to  the 
W. ,  beginning  at  the  Plaza  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  end  to  the  N. 
in  the  shady  Alameda  de  H^reules  (PI.  B,  3).  At  the  S.  end  of 
this  promenade  are  two  tall  Roman  Oraniie  Columns  (comp.  p.  401), 
placed  here  in  1574  and  bearing  statues  of  Hercules  and  Julius  Gi»Biir. 
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Tike  Monumtnls  at  the  N.  end  are  modern  and  devoid  of  interest. 
The  so-called  ^Yeladas'  (p.  393)  are  celebrated  in  this  alameda. 

In  the  Calle  db  Santa  Claba  (^No.  32),  to  the  W.  of  the  Ala- 
meda, lies  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara  (PI.  B,  4),  founded  by  St. 
Ferdinand  and  modernized  in  the  16-17th  centuries.  It  contains 
numerous  sculptures  by  Martinez  Montanes  (p.  Ixvii)  and  a  line 
artesonado  ceiling.  From  the  staircase  behind  the  retablo  we  obtain 
a  view  of  the  convent  garden  (no  adm.)  and  of  the  Torre  de  Don 
Fadrique^  a  late  -  Romanesque  (1252)  structure,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  palace  of  Fadrique,  brother  of  Alfonso  X. 

The  large  gate  at  the  N.  end  of  this  street  belongs  to  the  nunnery 
of  Ban  Olemente  el  Beal  (PI.  A,  4),  also  founded  by  St.  Ferdinand 
and  largely  rebuilt  in  1770-71.  It  rose  over  the  ruins  of  the  Vib- 
RayelfMb  ar-Badjul?),  the  former  residence  of  the  Beni  'Abbid 
(p.  396).  The  church ,  with  its  beautiful  artesonado  ceiling  and 
azulejoa  of  1588,  contains  statues  of  SS.  Bernard  and  Benedict 
ascribed  to  Montanea  (at  the  high-altar),  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist 
ascribed  to  Oaapar  NUnez  Delgado,  and  the  unpretending  mural 
monument  of  Maria  of  Portugal,  wife  of  Alfonso  XL 

Opposite  the  S.  end  of  the  Calle  de  Santa  Clara  lies  the  church 
of  Ban  Lorenzo  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  containing  several  good  works  of  art. 
Among  these  are  a  Holy  Family  by  Pedro  ViUegas  MarmoUJo 
(1520-97),  who  is  buried  here;  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  and  four 
reliefs  by  MonXanis  (1639j  at  the  high-altar);  and  a  figure  of  Our 
Lord,  known  as  Nuestro  Senor  del  Gran  Poder,  by  the  same.  On 
the  altar  to  the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  old  mural  painting  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Rocamador  (p.  Ixxi).  Good  azulejos  on  the  walls.  —  From 
the  Plaza  de  San  Lorenzo  the  Calle  de  Capuchinas  runs  to  the  S. 
to  the  pretty  Plaza  de  Gatidia  (PI.  C,  4),  with  its  Statue  of  Luis 
Daoi%  (p.  95)  by  Susillo  (1889). 


As  a  starting-point  for  our  walk  through  the  S.W.  quarters  of 
the  town  we  may  select  the  small  Plaza  del  PAcfFico  (PI.  D,  4), 
with  its  orange- trees.  —  We  follow  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo  as  far 
as  the  church  of  Santa  MagdaUna  and  then  turn  to  the  right  into 
the  Calle  de  BalMn.  From  this  in  turn  we  again  diverge  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  Calle  de  Miguel  de  Carvajal  to  the  Plaza' del  Museo 
(PL  D,  5;  officially  the  Plaza  del  Conde  de  Casa  Galinda),  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  Bronze  Statue  ofMwriUo  by  Sabino  Medina 
(1864).  Tramway,  see  p.  390  (No.  2).  —  On  the  N.  side  of  this 
plaza,  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  San  Vicente,  lies  the  English 
Church  (see  p.  391). 

The  ^'Mnieo  Provineial  (PI.  D,  5 ;  'Museo  de  Pinturas')  occupies 
the  old  Convento  de  la  Merced,  It  includes  the  Aeademia  de  Bellat 
Artte  (established  1849),  the  Museo  ArqueoUSgieo  (established  1867), 
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and  the  Picture  Ocdlery.  Adm.,  see  p.  394.  Catalogues  (1  p.)  of  the 
paintings  and  the  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  museum  originated  in  the  stonn  that  laged  oyoi  the  con- 
vents in  1835,  when  Dean  Manuel  L6pe%  Cepero  contriyed  to  collect 
the  best  conventual  paintings  undei  the  protection  ol  the  cathedral 
chapter.  The  archsological  treasures  were  almost  all  dug  up  at 
Italica(p.  420).  The  picture-gallery  contains  only  about  200  paint- 
ings and  10  sculptures.  The  paintings,  however,  include  23  by 
Murillo,  most  of  which  came  from  the  former  Capuchin  Convent 
(PI.  A,  B,  1),  for  which  the  master  painted  (after  1670)  a  series  of 
scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisl  and  from  the  history 
of  the  Franciscan  order  (p.  Ixxxv). 

Through  a  small  patio,  in  which  is  a  monument  to  Telizquez,  we 
eater  the  Nobth  Gloistbrs,  containing  the  archsBological  collection 
(descriptive  labels).  This  includes  fragments  of  Roman  columns, 
capitals,  tombstones,  well-heads,  and  ainphorse.  In  the  N.  walk :  to 
the  left,  95.  Statue  of  Trajan;  100.  Torso  of  Artemis;  to  the  right, 
Late-Roman  colossal  bust  (Trajan  ?) ;  163.  Good  portrait -bust  of  a 
Roman  of  the  Republic;  172.  Small  female  head ;  inscriptions  from 
Italica  (p.  420);  azulejos;  Arabic  inscriptions,  etc.  —  From  the 
front  wing  of  the  cloisters,  in  which  are  four  pictures  by  Juan  de 
Castillo,  Murine's  teacher  (Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Visitation),  we  pass  to  the  right  into 
the  Room  of  the  Comisidn  de  Monumentos  Hiatdrieoa  y  ArUatieos, 
with  a  fine  wooden  ceiling  and  a  few  portraits  of  artists.  In  front 
of  us  is  an  azulejos  portal,  through  which  we  enter  the  — 

Peincipal  Room  of  the  picture  gallery,  occupying  the  old 
convent-church. 

The  most  important  paintings  in  the  collection,  the  celebrated 
MnrilloB,  are  all  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  S.  (entrance)  wall: 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  with  the  Holy  Child;  ♦Conception ;  St.  Felix 
of  Cantalicio  with  the  Holy  Child;  SS.  Justa  and  Ruflna  with  the 
Giralda  (p.  401);  ^Annunciation ;  SS.  Leander  and  Bonaventura, 
with  beautifully  arranged  drapery ;  Virgin  and  Child,  one  of  his 
best -known  works,  called  the  Virgen  de  la  Servilleta^  because 
the  master  is  said  to  have  painted  it  on  a  napkin  for  the  cook  of 
the  Capuchin  monastery;  the  colours  are  so  thinly  laid  on  as  hardly 
to  conceal  the  texture  of  the  linen.  On  the  same  wall  are:  Boelas, 
St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin;  Franc.  Paeheco,  Conception;  Pahlo  de 
CispedeSj  Last  Supper.  — End  Wall:  in  the  middle,  Roelas,  *Martyr- 
dom  of  St.  Andrew  (p.  Ixxviil);  beside  it,  Herrera  the  Elder,  St.  Basil 
with  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  St.  Hermengild.  —  The  N.  Wall  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Murillo :  Piet^ ;  St.  Peter  Nolasco  kneeling  before 
the  Virgin;  St.  Augustine  and  the  Trinity;  Conception;  *St.  Felix 
of  Cantalicio  holding  the  Holy  Child  in  his  arms.  —  ••St.  Thomas 
or  Villanueva  distributing  alms.  In  this  work,  which  Murillo  himself 
^^ed  par  excellence  'mi  cuadro*,  the  contrast  between  the  ecstatic 
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form  of  the  saint  and  the  common-place  realism  of  the  beggars  is 
very  finely  indicated.  —  ♦Conception  (large;  from  the  destroyed 
church  of  San  Francisco,  p.  Ixxxvi);  *Adoration  of  the  Shepherds; 
♦The  crucified  Saviour  embracing  St.  Francis ;  St.  Anthony  with 
the  Holy  Child ;  St.  Augustine  on  his  knees  before  the  Virgin  and 
Child ;  John  the  Baptist ;  St.  Joseph  and  the  Infant  Jesus ;  Virgin 
and  Child. 

In  the  transepts  and  choir  are  pictures  by  Zurbardn,  including: 
in  the  left  transept,  La  Virgen  de  las  Cuevas,  with  Carthusian 
monks  (p.  419) ;  in  the  choir,  Crucifixion  ;  San  Punz6n ;  ♦Apotheosis 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (at  the  top,  Christ,  the  Madonna,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Dominic ;  towards  the  middle,  on  clouds,  St.  Thomas  and 
the  four  Latin  Church  Fathers;  below,  Charles  V.  and  Archhp. 
Deza;  the  head  behind  the  emperor  is  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Zurbardn) ;  St.  Louis  Beltram ;  God  the  Father ;  in  the  right  transept, 
Holy  Child  making  a  crown  of  thorns ;  St.  Hugo  with  Carthusian 
monks  (el  MUagro  del  Santo  Voto;  comp.  p.  Ixxxi);  St.  Bruno  before 
the  Pope  J  Christ  crowning  St.  Joseph.  Here  are  some  sculptures 
also :  Pittfo  Torrigiani^  ♦Painted  terracottas  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
and  of  the  Repentant  St.  Jerome  (with  a  crucifix  in  his  left  hand 
and  in  his  right  a  stone,  with  which  he  beats  his  breast;  comp. 
p.  Ixiii);  Montanisy  Wooden  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  ♦St.  Dominic  (comp.  p.  Ixviii);  Solid,  Statues  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.  —  In  the  dark  rooms  adjoining :  to  the  N., 
Dutch  School,  Piet^;  M.  de  Vos,  Last  Judgment  (i570);  to  the  S., 
sculptures.  —  We  return  to  the  entrance  and  by  the  S.  cloisters 
Teach  a  Room  containing  pictures  by  ValdSs  Leal(jp.  Ixxxii).  End  wall 
on  the  left :  Temptation  and  Scourging  of  St.  Jerome ;  entrance-wall : 
St.  John  and  the  Holy  Women  on  the  way  to  Mt.  Calvary ;  end  wall 
on  the  right :  Conception  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  —  In  the 
adjoining  room  are  pictures  by  Pacheco  (p.  Ixxvi). 

The  staircase  between  the  two  cloisters  ascends  to  the  Upper 
Floor,  where,  on  the  left,  is  a  room  with  modem  pictures :  on  the 
left,  Alcazar  Tejedor,  The  First  Mass  (1887);  main  wall,  M.  Ramirez, 
Execution  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  (p.  40) ;  Virgilio  Mattonij  Death  of 
St.  Ferdinand. 

By  following  the  Calle  de  Alfonso  Doce  (PI.  D,  6 ;  fine  patio 
at  No.  17;  tramway,  see  p.  390)  towards  the  W.  from  the  Plaza  del 
Museo,  we  soon  reach  the  site  of  the  Puerta  Real,  the  Ooles  Oate 
of  the  Moors,  by  which  St.  Ferdinand  entered  the  city.  Beyond  it 
is  the  Babida  Promenade  (PI.  D,  £,  6 ;  officially  called  the  Calle 
del  Marques  de  Paradas),  in  which  lies  the  Estacidn  de  Cdrdoba 
(p.  889).  The  Guadalquivir  is  here  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge 
(jp.  423),  the  iSiente  Alfonso  Doce,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  station, 
"by  the  municipal  aqueduct  (Conduceidn  de  Aguas;  PI.  D,  6),  which 
is  open  to  pedestrians. 

We  follow  the  Rdbida  Promenade  towards  the  S.E.  and  turn  to 
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the  right  into  the  Galle  de  los  Reyes  Cat6licos  (tramway,  see  p.  391, 
No.  5),  and  passing  the  bridge  leading  to  Triana  (p.  419)  reach  the 
Paseo  db  Cbist6bal  Col6n  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  6),  with  the  harbour,  to 
which  it  owed  its  former  name  of  Marina,  —  "Vo  the  left  rises  the 
large  PrwonfCiJrcei;  PI.  E,  6),  with  its  aznlejos  and  grated  windows, 
which  often  flgni;es  in  the  picaresque  tales  and  dramas  of  Spain. 
Farther  on  is  the  huge  Plaxa  dt  Toros  (PI.  F,  4,  5;  p.  392),  and 
still  farther  on  is  the  Plaza  db  Ata&azakas  (PI.  F,  4),  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Moorish  wharf  (p.  385).  It  is  adjoined  by  the 
Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  the  Maestranza  or  ArUUery  Arsenaly  and  the 
Aduana  (custom-house). 

The  HoBpital  de  la  Caridad  (PI.  F,  4)  was  built  in  1661-64 
after  plans  by  Bern.  Sim.  de  Pineda  at  the  cost  of  Miguel  de  Manara 
(1620-79),  a  knight  of  the  Calatrava  Order,  who  atoned  for  his 
dissipated  youth  by  entering  the  religious  fraternity  known  as  the 
'Hermandad  de  la  Caridad*.  The  Churchy  an  insignificant  baroque 
edifice,  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  of  St.  George,  which  belonged 
to  the  fraternity.  The  facade  is  adorned  with  five  azulejos  mosaics 
from  designs  ascribed  to  Murillo.  Glazed  frames  in  the  8ala  del 
Cabildo  contain  Manara's  and  Murillo's  autograph-requests  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Brotherhood,  the  sword  and  death-mask  of  the  former 
(d.  1679),  and  portraits  of  the  Hermanoa  Mayores  ('Elder  Brethren"). 
—  The  two  handsome  Patios  contain  marble  statues  of  Misericordia 
and  CaritM.  In  the  garden  is  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the  hospital, 
M.  de  Mefiara,  the  last  work  of  the  Seyillian  sculptor  A.  Susillo. 

The  churcb,  which  is  entered  from  the  door  of  the  hospital  in  the 
Plaza  de  Atarazanas  (comp.  p.  394),  contains  six  celebrated  **Pictdrbs 
Br  MuBiLLO  (p.  Izxxv),  painted  in  16S0-74.  On  the  side-wall  to  the  left 
is  the  Cuadro  de  las  Aguas^  known  as  La  8ed  (^Thirst').  Below  this  is  the 
In/ant  Saviour  (el  Niflo  Diot).  Farther  on  are  the  Annunciation  and  8an  Juan 
de  Dios  bearing  a  sick  man  into  the  hospital.  On  the  right  side  hang 
the  large  picture  of  Christ  feeding  the  Five  Thousand^  known  as  Pan  y  Feces 
CLoaves  and  Fishes'),  and,  below,  the  Young  John  (he  Baptist  and  the  Holy 
Child,  ^the  delight  of  all  mothers'.  The  two  large  works  are  hang  high 
and  very  properly,  as  their  sketchy  and  broad  treatment  is  calculated 
for  being  seen  from  a  distance.  The  composition  of  the  Thirst'  is  masterly 
and  shows  that  Murillo  in  this  respect  also  is  on  the  highest  level  of  his 
art;  Moses  stands  beside  the  rock,  from  which  the  water  gashes,  while 
the  parched  crowd  hastens  eagerly  to  partake.  In  the  ^Loaves  and  Fishes*. 
Christ  appears  on  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  gorge,  the  shadows  of  which 
envelope  the  Apostles  \  the  multitude  occapies  the  foreground.  The  land- 
scape is  treated  with  much  more  respect  than  is  the  wont  of  Sevillian 
masters.  —  The  high-altar  has  a  relief  of  the  Deposition  in  the  Tomb, 
by  Fedro  Rolddn.  Beneath  the  altar  repose  the  remains  of  Mafiara,  althongh 
he  himself  had  selected  a  grave  iu  the  vestibule  *among  the  poor^ ;  while 
in  the  epitaph  he  names  himself  'the  worst  man  that  ever  lived.** 

To  the  lert  and  right  of  the  W.  entrance  to  the  church  are  two  singular 
paintings  by  Juan  Valdis  Leal  (1630-91)  of  Cordova :  Raising  of  the  Cross ; 
Triumph  of  Death  (the  dead  bodies  of  a  Bishop  and  a  Knight  of  Calatrava, 
with  the  inscription  ^ Finis  gloiHa  mundf).  These  pictures  are  painted  with 
the  most  repulsive  realism,  but  at  the  same  time  with  astonishing  brilliancy 
of  colouring.  In  looking  at  them,  Murillo  is  reported  to  have  said  %eal, 
you  make  me  hold  my  nose\ 
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On  the  bank  of  the  Gnadalq^uivir ,  at  the  S.  oomer  of  the  Plaza 
de  Atarazanas ,  rises  the  Torre  del  Oro  (PI.  G,  4),  originally  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Moorish  AMzar  (p.  397)  and  afterwards  used 
by  Peter  the  Gruel  as  a  treasure-honse  and  prison;,  It  is  now  the 
CapitanCa  del  Puerto.  The  dodecagonal  and  embattled  lower  sec- 
tion was  erected  in  1220  by  Sid  A6u7- Aid,  governor  nnder  the 
Almohadea.  The  npper  section  dates  from  the  Christian  period, 
and  the  balconied  windows  were  not  inserted  till  1760.  The  Moors 
named  it  Burj  ad-Dhdhab^  or  golden  toweo:,  fjrom  the  colour  of  Its 
azulejos. — Most  of  the  sea-going  vessels  anchor  off  the  Torre  del  Oro. 

To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Passo  bb  Gbistina  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  a  prom- 
enade laid  out  in  1830  by  Josi  Manuel  Arjona  and  much  frequented 
on  cool  summer-evenings.  In  the  gardens  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Paseo  de  Santelmo  stands  the  Teatro  de  Eslava  (p.  391).  —  The 
entrance  to  the  town  at  this  point  is  called  the  Puerta  de  Jerez 
(PI.  G,  3),  but  the  gate  itself  has  been  taken  down.  Here  the  tram- 
ways bound  for  the  Plaza  del  Triunfo  (p.  397)  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  Calle  del  Maese  Rodrigo.  The  Seminario  Cor^iliar  (Seminary 
for  Priests;  PI.  F,  G,  3),  formerly  the  Colegio  del  Maese  Rodrigo,  was 
the  seat  of  the  university  until  1771.  Since  then  it  has  been  entirely 
altered,  only  the  late  -  Gothic  chapel  being  preserved;  the  latter 
contains  an  admirable  retablo  (p.  Ixxiv). 

The  Falacio  de  Santelmo  (St.  Elmo ;  PL  G,  3),  originally  erected 
by  ArUonio  Rodriguez  in  1734  as  a  naval  academy,  has  a  lofty  baroque 
portal  on  the  N.W.  In  1897  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Seville  by  its  last  owner,  the  widow  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
It  is  now  a  seminary  for  priests  (Seminario  General  y  Pontificio  de 
San  Isidoro  y  San  Francisco  Xavier),  with  faculties  of  theology, 
canon  law,  and  philosophy.  The  modem  statues  adorning  the  palace 
are  by  Susillo  (d.  1897). 

The  ♦Barque  Maria  Luisa  (PI.  H,  2,  3;  tramway,  p.  391,  Np.  6), 
formerly  part  of  the  Santelmo  Gardens,  was  presented  to  the  city 
in  1893  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier's  widow.  It  forms  one  of  the 
most  popular  public  resorts,  especially  in  spring.  Its  roses,  camellias, 
and  oranges  make  a  splendid  show.  —  The  ^Paseo  de  lag  Delioias 
(PI.  H,  3),  beginning  at  the  Fuente  de  Abanico  ('fan  fountain'), 
descends  along  the  river  to  the  S.W.  of  the  park.  This  promenade, 
which  is  always  frequented  on  fine  afternoons  by  numerous  carriages 
and  pedestrians,  ends  to  the  S.E.  in  a  'rondel',  with  the  VUla 
Eugenia  and  the  Monte  Carlo  Restaurant ;  a  little  farther  on  is  the 
La  Victoria  Restaurant.  At  the  terminus  of  the  tramway  is  the  Eritana 
Restaurant  (good ;  much  frequented  on  Sun.  and  holidays),  with  a 
pleasant  garden.  The  corso  extends  to  a  second  rondel.  A  few 
minutes  farther  on,  beyond  the  Guadaira  stream,  is  the  simple 
Venta  de  Ouadaira.  —  On  the  Guadalquivir  are  the  Hvpddromo 
(p.  392)  and  the  Tiro  de  Pichones  (for  pigeon-»hootlng). 

The  F&brica  de  Tabacog  (PI.  G,  3;  main  entrance  in  the  Calle 
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de  San  Fernando)  is  an  immense,  two-storied  baroqne  building, 
erected  by  Wandembwrff  in  1757.  It  encloses  several  courts  and  its 
sides  are  respectively  200  yds.  and  160  yds.  long,  so  that  it  ooyers 
more  ground  than  the  Cathedral  and  the  Court  of  Oranges.  On  the 
portal  are  busts  of  Columbus  and  Fernando  Cortes  and  several  reliefs  j 
at  the  top  is  a  figure  of  Fame.  About  5000  Cigarreras  are  employed 
here ;  a  skilful  worker  can  easily  finish  8-10  atctdos,  or  bundles  of 
50  cigars  daily.  On  their  way  to  and  from  the  factory,  the  ^cigarreras* 
are  usually  attired  in  highly  starched  cotton  gowns  and  wear  flowers 
in  their  hair.  Machinery  to  supersede  hand -labour  is,  however, 
about  to  be  introduced.  —  Adjoining  the  factory  on  the  W.  are 
ArtUlery  Barracks, 

The  large  Prado  de  San  Sebastidn  (PI.  G,  H,  1,  2)  is  the  scene 
of  the  Feria  (p.  393).  The  iron  Pasarela,  at  the  end  of  the  Paseo 
del  Pino,  then  enables  pedestrians  to  pass  over  the  rows  of  carriages. 
On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  Prado  is  the  Estaci^n  de  Cddit  (p.  389). 
Farther  on  we  come  to  the  busy  suburb  of  Barrio  de  San  Bernardo^ 
in  which  is  a  Fundici6n  de  ArtUleria  (Pi.  F,  1),  or  cannon-foundry. 
The  church  of  San  Bernardo  (PI.  G,  1)  contains  a  Last  Judgment 
by  Herrera  the  Elder  (p.  ixxviii). 

The  Faseo  de  Catalina  de  Rivera  (PI.  G,  F,  2;  large  cavalry- 
barracks  on  the  right)  and  its  prolongation,  the  Paseos  de  la  Industria 
(PI.  E,  1)  and,d«  Recaredo  (PI.  D,  1),  both  following  the  line  of 
the  old  city- wall,  are  uninteresting.    Tramway,  see  p.  390. 

The  church  of  the  old  Augustine  monastery,  now  a  Preaidio  or  PwiUnt- 
iarjf  (PL  E,  1),  contains  tombs  of  the  Ponce  de  Ledn  family  (p.  131).  — 
The  Galle  de  Oriente  (PI.  E,  1  \  tramway,  p.  391,  Ko.  4)  diverges  here  and 
leads  to  the  Cnu  del  CampOy  a  'humilladero''  or  chapel  in  the  form  of  a 
small  Gothic  temple,  erected  in  1482  as  the  terminus  of  a  pilgrims*  path 
with  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  beginning  at  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  (p.  409). 
Here,  too,  are  seen  the  long  0a2os  de  Garmona,  the  ancient  Roman  aque- 
duct, enlarged  by  the  Almohades  in  1172.  Like  the  new  ccmduit,  constructed 
by  an  English  company  in  1885,  this  aqueduct  supplies  Seville  with  water 
from  a  brook  near  AlcaU  de  Guadaira  (p.  420). 

If  we  turn  towards  the  town  at  the  Cavalry  Barracks,  we  at  once 
enter  the  Judtria ,  or  former  Jews'  quarter ,  one  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  SoTllle.  The  church  of  Santa  Mab^a  la  Blanca  (PI.  E,  F,  2) 
was  a  synagogue  down  to  1391  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  17th  cent,  in 
the  baroque  style.  Its  altar-piece  is  a  Piet&  by  LuU  de  Vargas,  The 
left  aisle  contains  a  much  darkened  Last  Supper  by  MuriUoy  and 
the  right  aisle  has  a  small  Ecce  Homo  by  Morales,  —  In  this  quarter, 
at  No.  7  Plaza  de  Alfaro  (Pi.  F,  2),  is  Mnrillo'B  House  (now  the 
property  of  Don  Manuel  L6pez  Gepero),  where  the  great  painter 
died  on  April  3rd,  1682.  His  room  is  still  shown;  and  the  house 
also  contains  some  paintings  by  MurillOy  Morales,  Eibera^  TkLrhardn, 
and  other  masters.  The  frescoes  in  the  garden  are  probably  by 
Vergara.  Murillo's  graTo  was  in  the  adjacent  church  of  Santa 
Cruz ,  which  has  been  torn  down ;  the  site  is  marked  by  a  small 
monument. 
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d.  The  Bight  Bank  of  the  OnadalquiTir. 

The  Puente  de  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  F,  6),  an  iron  /bridge  con- 
Btrncted  in  1846-62,  and  affording  a  pretty  yiew  of  Seville,  leads 
to  the  8al)url>  of  Txiana,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exdusively  by 
the  lower  classes.  Adjoining  the  bridge  is  the  Mtreado  (PI.  F,  6). 
The  Oaile  de  San  Jacinto,  with  the  same  axis  as  the  bridge,  inter- 
sects the  suburb  (tramway,  see  p.  391).  —  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Ana  (PI.  F,  G,  5j,  a  building  erected  hy  Alfonso  the  Learned  in 
the  Mudejar  style,  the  retahlo  of  the  high-altar  includes  15  paintings 
by  Pedro  Campana  (1548)  and  a  statue  and  reliefs  by  Pedro  Delgado, 
In  the  aisles  are  other  paintings  by  OampaSia  and  Alejo  Ffrndndes 
(p.  Ixxiii);  to  the  latter  is  due  the  charming  Virgen  de  la  Rosa  on 
the  trascoro.  Between  the  Gapilla  de  Santa  Barbara  and  the  Gap. 
de  Angustias  is  a  fine  tomb  by  Framccaeo  Niculoso  (p.  410). 

Triana  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  potters'  suburb  of 
Seville.  According  to  the  legend  SS.  Justa  and  Rufina,  who  were 
martyred  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  Punic  Venus, 
kept  a  small  potter's  shop  here.  The  best  azulejos  in  Seville  were 
made  at  Triana.  The  industry  has  recently  been  revived  by  several 
factories,  the  best  known  of  which  are  those  of  Vitida  de  Odmez^  Calle 
San  Jorge  29,  and  Y,  Mensaque  ^  Co,,  Calle  San  Jacinto  93.  Majolica 
vases  and  plates  with  metallio'  lustre  are  now  the  chief  products. 

In  the  Cartuja  (PI.  B,  0),  a  secularized  Carthusian  convent  dating 
from  1401,  the  English  firm  of  Pickman  ^  Son  have  carried  on  a 
'Fibrica  de  Pioductos  Ceramicos'  since  1839,  which  provides  the 
whole  of  Spain  with  common  earthenware  (agent  in  Seville,  Calle 
de  Madrid  4).  The  convent-church  of  Nxiestra  Senora  de  ku  Oueva$ 
has  a  Mudejar  portal.  The  interior  contains  some  remains  of  the 
baroque  sillerfa  (p.  437)  and  a  Visigothic  inscription  relating  to  the 
death  of  St.  Hermengild  (p.  396),  found  at  Alcala  de  Guadaira.  On 
the  wall  of  the  church  are  marked  the  heights  of  some  of  the  aven- 
idas  (comp.  p.  322). 

From  1609  till  1540  the  remains  of  ChriMtopher  Columbus  reposed  in  this 
ebarcb,  whither  they  had  been  brought  from  Yalladolld  (comp.  p.  41).  In 
accordance  with  the  last  wish  of  the  great  discoverer,  however,  they  were 
then  removed  to  Santo  Domingo  in  Hsiti.  Afler  the  French  acquired  that 
part  of  the  island,  the  body  was  transferred  in  1796  to  the  cathedral  of 
Havana,  whence  it  was  finally  brought  to  Seville  at  the  end  of  1893 
(comp.  p.  106). 


e.  Excurtions  from  Seville. 
1.  To  Italica  (41/2-5  M.;  carr.  8-10  p.,  with  two  horses  15  p., 
bargaining  necessary).   From  the  suburb  of  THoma  we  follow  the 
Aracena  road,  leaving  the  Gartuja  to  our  right.  The  road,  generally 
-  very  dusty,  runs  towards  the  N.W. 

33/4  M.  Bfluitiponee  is  a  poverty-stricken  village  containing  the 
secularised  convent  of  San  Isido&o  dbl  Gampo,  founded  in  1298  for 
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the  Gisteroians  by  Alonao  PSre%  de  Ousm&n  QEl  Buenoi;  p.  446)  and 
handed  over  to  the  Hieronymite  Friais  in  1434,  and  now  partly 
converted  into  a  factory. 

The  Ghusch  contains  a  fine  *ItetabIo  by  UontaMis^  with  statues  of 
SS.  Jerome  and  Isidore  and  numetous  reliefs.  Among  the  tomhs  are  those 
of  Onamlln  el  Baeno  and  Ma  wife  Dofia  Maria  Alfonso  Goronel,  with 
praying  figures  by  UontaSUt  (p.  Ixyii).  Also  the  tomb  of  Dona  Urraca 
Osorio,  mother  of  Juan  de  Albar  de  Gazmin,  who  was  burned  by  order 
of  Peter  the  Grnel ;  at  her  feet  resta  her  devoted  waiting-woman  Leonora 
D^balo,  who  threw  herself  into  the  flames  that  were  consuming  her 
mistress.  —  The  cloisters  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

At  a  venta,  at  (3/4  M.)  the  end  of  the  village,  the  road  to  the 
ruins  of  Itali<*.a  (los  Campos  de  Talea)  diTerges  to  the  l«ft. 

ItUica  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  loir  range  of  hills,  near  the  CeOoy 
a  tiibntary  of  the  Gnadalqnivir.  Sclpio  Africanus  founded  the  town 
about  205  B.O.,  as  a  refuge  for  his  veterans.  It  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  a  dependency  of  Hispalis,  but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
it  became  an  independent  municipium,  while  Hadrian  made  it  a 
colon  la  directly  subject  to  Rome.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  three 
Roman  emperors  (Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius).  Numerous 
inscriptions  (p.  414)  prove  that  it  was  a  position  of  great  military 
importance,  especially  in  the  2nd  and  8rd  Christian  centuries.  In 
th6  middle  ages  the  ruins  served  as  a  quarry  for  Seville. 

The  road  leads  direct  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (fee  to  the 
keeper  ^/^-i  p.),  vfhich  is  95  yds.  long  and  67  yds.  wide.  The  upper 
part  of  this  structure  is  very  dilapidated,  but  the  corridors,  about 
twenty  rows  of  seats,  the  dens  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  other  features 
can  still  be  made  out.  The  forum  and  several  large  public  and 
private  buildings  have  also  been  exhumed,' but  their  outlines  can 
now  scarcely  be  traced.  The  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  amphi- 
theatre commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  fertile  campiiia,  La 
Algaba  and  the  Sierra  Morena  (N.E.),  the  high-lying  Carmona  (E.), 
and  Seville,  backed  by  the  Sierra  de  Mor6n  (S.E.).  —  A  little  to 
the  W.  lies  the  Ca^a  de  los  BanoSy  with  reservoirs  supplied  by  the 
Aqueduct  of  Tejada  (25  M.  long),  which  is  perhaps  built  i^on 
Roman  foundations. 

For  the  railway-stations  of  Camai  and  OUvares  (about  9^/^  H.  from 
Santiponce),  see  p.  428. 

2.  Fbom  Sbvillb  to  Cabmona,  26V2  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (two 
trains  daily ;  fares  4  p.  75, 3 p.  15, 1  p.  90  c;  return  6  p.  60, 4  p.  80, 
2  p.  95  c).    The  trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de  Cddiz. 

91/2  M.  Alcal&  de  Ouiidaira  {Fondo  de  Juan  Troncoso,  un- 
pretending), the  only  intermediate  station  of  any  importance,  is  a 
town  of  800iO  inhab.,  in  a  fertile  plain  bn  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ouadaira.  It  possesses  about  200  mills,  which  supply  Seville  almost 
entirely  with  its  flour.  The  decayed  Moorish  (ktBtUf  taken  by 
St.  Ferdinand  on  Sept.  28th,  1246,  contains  subterranean  grain- 
magazines  (mazmorraa;  p.  299)  and  several  cisterns  (dljib€»l   The 
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Torre  Mocha  was  added  at  a  latex  date.  Th«  amall  chuidi  oi;  San 
Migy/d  was  originally  a  moaque.  The  clmrohes  of  San  SAaati&n  and 
Samiago  contain  paintings  by  Packeco.  The  altar  of  the  church  of 
the  OonvaUo  de  las  Manias  has  six  reliefs  hy  MontaQ^. 

26i/2  M.  Carmona^  junction  for  the  hranch-line  (p.  389)  to 
Guadajoz.  —  The  station  is  U/2^.  below  the  town  (omn.  VtPO) 
which  is  entered  by  a  massive  Moorish  gateway.  —  Canaana  (Fonda 
de  Vega,  unpretending;  17,200  inhab.),  the  Roman  Carmo  and  the 
Karmuna  of  the  Moors,  was  .captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1247.  It 
stands  on  a  ridge  rising  high  over  the  fertile  vega  to  the  £. ,  wateved 
by  the  Cofbones,  and  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  N.W. 
The  church  of  8an Pedro  has  a  tower  resembling  the  Giralda  (p<  400)t. 
Adjoining  the  Moorish  patio  of  the  church  of  8anta  Maria  is  a  small 
Aftiseo  ArqueoldgieOj  including  gigantic  fossil  oysters  and  other 
prehistoric,  objects,  and  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities  (catalogue 
50  Ck).  Among  the  Roman  remains  sore  several  flue  portrait-heads 
and  mosaics  ttom  the  necropolis  (see  below).  The  loftily  situated 
Aledtar  has  a  Moorish  portal.  The  towers  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Andalusia,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the  Sierra  Morena, 
on  the  S.  to  the  Serranfa  de  Ronda  (p.  439).  On  the  road  to  Cofdava 
theore  is  an  interesting  Renaissance  OaUy  the  loww  part  of  which 
dates  ficom  the  old  Roman  days. 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  lies  the  Romui  Nscbofolib,  discovered  in 
1^1  and  explored  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cf9orge  Botuor^  an 
En^ish  painter  (tickets  of  admission,  ip.  each,  obtained  at  Galle  <ie 
San  Fddro  i7,  below  the  Moorish  gate).  The  tombs  are  arranged  in  groups 
over  the  hillside.  The  sepulchral  chambers  are  excavated  in  the  ro^k  and 
reached  by  vertical  shafts.  A  few  of  the  tombs  have  large  vestibules.,  with 
triclinia  for  the  funereal  banquets.  The  finest  is  the  Trielinio  del  Elsfanie^ 
named  after  a  stone  elephant  (a  symbol  of  long  life  ?)  at  the  entrance. 

9.  Bt  Stbahbr  on  thb  GtrADALQurviE  to  SANLtroAR.  A  steamer 
of  Messrs.  Camaeko  ^  Co,  (Galle  de  los  Reyes  Catolicos  25)  plies 
daily  flrom  the  Triana  Bridge  to  (ca.  l*/*'*'-)  ^^^^  *°^  (P'^  ^"0 
Sanmear.   Tickets  are  issued  on  board. 

To  the  left  of  the  steamer-course  lie  the  DeLidas  (p .  417)  and  the 
Race  Ooufsti  to  the  right  is  the  suburb  of  Triana.  The  first  halting^ 
place  is  Ban  Juan  de  Axnalfarache,  the  Moorish  Hisn  al-Farajj  with 
a  high-lying  convent-church.  The  village  (1^2  M.  from  Seville) 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  SevUlians  -dnd  may  be  reached  on  foot, 
along  the  river-bank,  in  3/^  hr.,  or  by  railway,  viH  Camas  (p.  423), 
in  40  min.  To  the  right  is  a  hilly  district;  to  the  left,  farther  on, 
stretches  the  interminable  level  of  the  Marianas  or  salt-marshes 
(p. 426).  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  are  8eenDosHermanas(p.  426) 
and  TJtreta  (p.  426).  On  the  right  bank,  amid  orange-groves,  He 
(3^/4  M.)  0elYet  and  (63/4  M.)  Ooria  (4900  inhab.),  the  Roman  Caura^ 
still,  as  in  Roman  times,  celebrated  for  its  pottery.  Goria  is  adjoined 
by  Mertina  and  the  fishing-village  of  Puebla  junto  d  Coria, 

The  river  divides  into  the  Brazos  (arms)  del  EsUt  ^^  MediOf  and 
de  la  Torre,  which  form  the  Isla  Mayor  (right)  and  the  Isla  Menor 
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(left)  among  the  maTlsmu.  The  foimet,  named  Kaptal  by  the  Moors, 
is  now  nsed  for  the  oultlyation  of  cotton  (atgodUfn),  La  Cortaduira  or 
Canal  de  San  Fernando ,  cut  thioagh  the  Isla  Menor,  abridges  the 
voyage  by  11  M.  The  Corta  de  lo$  Jer6nimo9  saves  10  M.  more. 
The  steamer  follows  the  Brazo  del  Medio ,  which  unites  with  the 
Braze  del  Este  below  the  Isla  Menor  and  assumes  the  name  of  Brato 
de  Tarfia,  The  seenery  is  very  desolate,  animated  only  by  an  occa^ 
sional  herd  of  bnlls  or  a  flook  of  wildfowl.  On  the  distant  foot-hills 
to  the  left  lie  Las  Gabezas  de  San  Juan,  Lebrija,  and  Trebujena 
(p.  4^7).  Farther  on  the  Brazo  de  Tarfia  unites  with  the  Brazo  de  la 
Torre  or  W.  branch.  The  river  here  is  2  M.  wide,  and  the  banks 
are  covered  with  pines.    The  water  is  already  brackish. 

After  a  long  interval  appears  Bonaaia,  a  small  town^on  the 
left  bank,  named  after  a  chapel  of  the  Yirgen  de  la  Bonanza  (*g«od 
weather').  Bonanza  is  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  to  Jerez 
(see  below),  and  is  about  2^2  M.  from  Sanl6car.  *  To  the  N.  stretches 
the  Aiffaida  (Arab,  ^desert*).  On  the  other  side  are  the  Bmta  del 
Malandar,  and  the  Arenae  Oordae^  a  chain  of  dunes  ending  at 
La  Bdbida  (p.  424). 

BftalAcar  do  Baarramoda  (Fonda  da  NUmero  Dot,  tolerable; 
Brit,  vice-consul),  a  town  of  23,300  inhab.,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
in  exporting  sherry,  manzanllla,  and  other  wine.  That  an  ancient 
settlement  stood  here  U  proved  by  various  ruins  and  inscriptions, 
but  Its  name  is  unknown  —  a  remark  that  applies  equally  to  the 
ancient  predeoes^r  of  Bonanza.  The  town  was  taken  firom  the  Moors 
in  1264  and  granted  to  the  father  of  Guzman  el  Bueno  (p.  446),  but 
did  not  become  of  importance  until  after  the  discovery  of  America. 
Columbus  embarked  here  in  1498  for  his  third  visit  to  the  new 
world,  and  the  Portuguese  mariner  Femtto  de  MagcMLes  (Magellan) 
sailed  from  this  port  in  1519  for  his  voyage  round  the  world.  San- 
liicar  is  protected  by  forts  and  possesses  many  villas  with  orange- 
groves  and  palms.  Its  admirable  sea-baths  are  much  frequented  by 
the  Sevillians.  In  the  upper  town  is  an  old  castle.  In  the  lower 
town  are  the  churches  of  Nueetra  Senora  de  la  0,  Merced  (both  icon- 
taining  paintings  of  the  Seville  school),  and  San  Franciteo.  The 
first  has  a  facade  in  the  Mudejar  style;  the  last  is  domed.  Here 
also  are  the  Colegio  of  SL  Oeorge,  founded  in  1517  as  a  hospital  for 
English  seamen  by  Henry  YIIL,  whose  first  wife  was  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  die 
Palace  of  the  late  Due  de  Montpeneier^  in  which  some  of  the  treasures 
of  art  from  the  Palaoio  de  Santelmo  (p.  417)  are  said  to  be  de- 
posited. —  The  sand-hills  are  covered  with  vines  and  produce 
excellent  wine.  On  the  landward  side  the  town  is  sheltered  by  a 
pine-wood. 

Fbom  Bonanza  and  SANLidcAS  to  J£bbz,  W/t  M.,  railway  in  about  1  hr. 
(fares  8  p.  60,  2  p.  80,  1  p.  85  c).  —  9  M.  Las  TahUu.  Beyond  (l^i/a  M.) 
AlcvMlla  it  intersects  the  8.  spurs  of  the  sandstone  range  of  the  BUrra 
de  Owi  Crist6b€a.  -  16V»  M.  /ere*,  see  p.  427. 
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Fbom  Sanli)uab  to  PoBBTo  DE  Santa  MabU,  23  M.,  railway  in  1V«  1^'* 
(fares  6  p.  16,  3  p.  40,  2  p.  15  c.).  —  The  line  follows  the  coast  to  the 
'S.W.  to  (51/2  U')  Torre  de  Chipiona,  the  ancient  Turrit  Caepionitj  named 
after  the  Iboman  governor  who  bnilt  the  fort  here.  Torre  has  a  large 
lighthouse  and  a  chapel  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Begla^  the  black  wooden  image 
of  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  mariners.  —  Beyond  (9  M.)  La  Bal- 
leiM  the  line  passes  the  Punta  de  Candor.  —  W/n  M.  Acta,  a  town  of  7800 
inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  spacious  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
is  the  vegetable  market  of  Cadiz  and  produces  a  dark-red  wine  (vino 
tintillo),  used  in  England  for  sacramental  purposes  under  the  name  of 
Tent  Wime.  —  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  right  the  forts  of  La  PuntiUa  and 
Santa  Catalina;  in  the  distance  are  the  white  houses  of  Cadiz.  —  23  M. 
Faerto  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  430). 

50.  From  Seville  to  Huelva.   La  Edbida.   Falos.  Eio 
Tinto  Vines. 

63V2  M.  Railway  in  3»/4-4V4  hrs.  (fares  14  p.  65,  11  p.  30,  6  p.  90  c.). 
Trains  start  from  the  Ettaci^Sn  de  Cordoba  (p.  389). 

Seville,  see  p.  389.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  (p.  415). 
11/4  M.  Triana  (p.  419).  —  3  M.  Camaa^  which  is  about  li/i  M.  from 
ItdUea  (p.  420),  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  also  to  CattiUeja 
de  la  Cuesta. 

The  high-lying  GastUleja  de  la  Gueata,  which  affords  an  admirable 
view  of  Seville,  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Iberian  town  of 
Otsetj  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  Roman  Julia  Contteintia,  the  ruins  of 
which  provided  materials  for  the  building  of  San  Juan  de  Aznalfarache. 
Memdn  Cortis,  born  at  Medellin  (p.  464)  in  1485,  died  at  Castilleja  on 
Dec.  3ad,  1647.  The  house  in  which  he  died  (No.  66  Calle  Beal)  is  now 
royal  property;  it  contains  some  views  of  Mexico  and  other  pictures, 
and  a  few  twigs  of  the  Arbol  de  la  Xoche  Triste  (Tree  of  the  Dismal 
Kight),  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  under  which  Cortds  is  said  to  have  wept 
on  the  night  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  (July  1st,  1520)^ 
see  BaedekerU  United  State*. 

Camas  is  the  junction  of  the  narrow-gauge  line  from  San  Juan  de 
Aznalfarache  (p.  421)  vil  Eonquilla  to  the  Minae  del  Castillo  de  lae  Ouardas 
(34  M.)  and  the  Minas  de  Cala  (60  M.). 

8  M.  Salteras  is  the  station  for  those  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  Romerfa  of  Torrijos  (see  p.  393).  ~  12  M.  VUlanueva  del  Ariscal, 
—  15  M.  Sanliicar  la  Mayor  is  an  attractive  little  town  in  a  fertile 
district.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  a 
Moorish  tower  resembling  the  Giralda  (p.  400). 

About  7  M.  to  the  N.  lies  Olivares,  where  the  painter  BoeUu  (p.  Ixxvii) 
died  in  1625  in  the  office  of  canon.  The  church  contains  a  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  a  Nativity,  an  Annunciation,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  a  Death 
of  St.  Joseph  by  him,  and  also  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  by  Monte^Ut. 

17  M.  Benacaadn.  At  (221/2  ^0  Asmalcdxar  we  cross  the  Quet' 
diamar^  atributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  — 25 1/2  M.  HuSvar;  281/2  M. 
Carri(5n  de  lot  CSspedes.  —  32V2  M.  Eseaeena,  21/2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
wMoh  lies  Manzamlla,  famed  for  its  wine,  which  is  a  favourite 
throughout  Andalusia,  but  is  often  adulterated.  —  39  M.  VtlkUba 
del  Aleor;  43  M.  La  Palma  del  Condado^  in  a  wine-growing  district; 
451/2  M.  VUlarraaa.  —  49  M.  Niebla,  the  Roman  lUpula,  lies  on 
the  Bio  Tinto  and  has  mediaeval  town  -  walls.  The  line  to  the  Bio 
Tinto  Mines  (p.  424)  diverges  here. 
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The  railway  now  follows  the  Rio  TirUo  all  the  way  to  HueWa. 
53  M,  Oravera,  —  From  (60  M.)  San  Juan  del  Puerto,  at  the  head 
of  the  Rfo  Tinto  estuaiy,  a  branoh-iailway  runs  to  (17  M.)  Zcdamea. 

68^2  3^*  Hnelva.  —  Hotels.  *HdTBL  Intbbnational,  pens,  from  10  p. 
I4esa  expenaive:  Hot.  Madrid ^  English  Hotel;  Cuatbo Naciombs.  —  George 
Wakelin't  Sngliih  Restaurant. 

British  vice-Oonsttl,  W.  A.  Bice  (also  Lloyd''s  Agent).  —  American  Gon- 
■ular  Agent,  W.  J.  Alcock.  —  Dr.  Mackay^  Dr,  Macdonald,  English  physi- 
cians. —  Scottish  Presbyterian  Service^  Chapel  of  Eio  Tinto  Company,  Calle 
del  Duque  de  la  Victoria,  at  11  and  7 5  minister,  Rev.  John  Jeffrey^  M.  A. 

Steamer  every  three  weeks  to  (4  days)  Port  Talbot  in  South  Wales. 

Huelva,  the  ancient  Onuba,  a  thriying  town  of  25,000  inhab.,  and 
the  capital  of  a  provlnee  of  its  own  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Odielj  3  M.  above  its  junction  with  the  Rfo  Tinto.  At  flood-tide 
the  largest  sea-going  vessels  may  ascend  the  Odiel,  heie272M.  broad, 
to-  the  town.  The  prosperity  of  Hnelva  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  ores  of  the  Rfo  Tinto  and  Tharsis 
mines  (annual  value  over  100,000,000  p.).  The  town  is  well-built, 
and  a  Roman  Aqueduct,  recently  repaired,  supplies  it  with  water. 

Near  the  Franciscan  convent  of  La  B&bida,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rfo  Tinto,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Qdiel  (boat  in  2-372  1im»j 
according  to  the  wind  \  ca.  5  p.  there  and  back),  stands  a  colossal 
Monument  to  Columbus,  by  R.  Velazquez  (1892 ;  not  quite  finished), 
commemorating  the  great  navigator's  sojourn  at  the  convent  (the 
cell  is  shown,  1  p.).  In  1485,  after  his  vain  attempt  to  interest 
John  II.  of  Portugal  in  his  plans,  Columbus  received  a  sympathetic 
welcome  here,  and  found  a  spokesman  on  his  behalf  at  the  Spanish 
court  in  Fray  Juan  Peres  de  Marchena,  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
and  once  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  lengthy  negotiations, 
sometimes  interrupted,  Isabella  was  induced  by  the  hope  of  spread- 
ing Christianity  in  a  New  World  to  conclude  the  contract  of  Santa 
Fe  (p.  365). 

A  reproduction  of  the  monastery  of  La  Babida  was  erected  in  1893  at 
the  World's  Fair  of  Chicago,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  that  city,  where 
it  is  now  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  children  and  their  mothers. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rfo  Tinto,  about  2  M.  above  La  R£bida 
(road  partly  through  wood),  lies  the  now  insignificant  village  of 
Pales  de  la  Ftontera.  It  was  from  this  port  that  Columbus  sailed  on 
Aug.  3rd,  1492,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  with  his  three  small 
vessels,  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina.  Here  he  landed 
again  on  Mar.  15th,  1493,  having  discovered  the  New  World.  Corttfs 
also  landed  at  Palos  in  1528  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico  (p.  423).  — 
Two  caves  belonging  to  an  ancient  Iberian  shrine  were  discovered 
near  La  Ribida  by  Prof.  W.  Sieglin  in  1901. 

From  Huelya  to  Minas  db  Rfo  Tinto,  53  M.,  narrow-gauge 
railway  In  ca.  3  hrs.  (fares  15  p.  40;  8  p.  15,  5  p.  10  c).  —  The  raU- 
way  diverges  to  the  left  at  Niebla  (p.  423)  from  that  to  Seville  and 
runs  to  the  N.  along  the  Rfo  Tinto  *  the  dark  colour  of  the  water  is 
'ue  to  the  copper.    The  old  town  of  (52  M.)  Minas  de  Rio  Tinto  is 
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close  to  the  mines  (poor  accommodation  at  the  dirty  Gasa  de  Hutfs* 
pedes).  There  are  three'  or  four  separate  Tillages  for  the  miners, 
one  of  which  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  Englishmen  and  has  an 
English  chapel.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  malaria  in  summer.  The 
Bio  Tinto  Hinei  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  copper  mines  in 
existence.  They  were  worked  by  the  Phcsnicians  and  the  Romans, 
of  whose  presence  traces  still  exist  Between  the  Roman  period  and 
1725,  when  they  were  leased  to  a  Swede  named  W-oltars,  the  mines 
were  little  exploited.  Their  real  importance  in  modem  times  began 
in  1872,  when  they  were  acquired  from  the  Spanish  government  by 
a  syndicate  of  London  and  Bremen  capitalists,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
4,000,0002.  The  mines  occupy  an  enormous  area,  and  a  district  of 
about  I2V2  sq*  M.  is  covered  with  heaps  of  slag  and  refuse,  while 
^  vegetation  has  been  killed  for  many  miles  around.  The  ore,  which 
is  found  near  the  snrfaoe,  is  iron  pyrites,  containing  about  50  per 
cent  of  sulphur  and  3-4  per  cent  of  copper.  Upwards  of  one  million 
tons  of  ore  are  raised  annually,  producing  20,000  tons  of  copper; 
the  greater  part  is  sent  to  England  for  treatment,  but  large  quantities 
are  also  calcined  on  the  spot.  The  district  is  inhabited  by  about 
12,000  people,  of  whom  10,000  are  employed  in  the  mines  or  on 
the  railways.  There  are  60  M.  of  railway  in  the  mines,  above  and 
below  ground,  Gomp.  ^Spain  of  To-Day',  by  W,  R.  Lawson  (Black- 
wood &  Sons;  1890). 

Another  Bailwat  (28V2  M.,  in  2V4  brs.)  connects  Huelva  with  the 
IfinM  of  Tharais,  which  were  also  worked  by  the  PhoenicianB  and  Bo- 
mans.    The  name  has  probably  some  connection  with  the  Biblical  Tarshisb 
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Baelva  is  also  connected  by  railway  witn  ztn/^ra  and  M6riaa ;  comp.  p.  4K$. 
—  Steamers  ply  from  Huelva  to  Cadix  and  Malaga  and  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 


51.   From  Cordova  and  Seville  to  Cadiz  vi&  XTtrera. 

Bail  WAT  from  Cordova  to  Cadiz,  166  M.,  in  Ss/i-iO^/a  hrs.  (fares  33  p.  76, 
24  p.  86,  16  p.  10  c.)}  'train  de  laxe'  via  Seville  (B.  48)  in  l*/i  hrs.  From 
Senilis  (E8taci<5n  de  Ct&diz,  p.  889)  to  Cadiz,  joining  the  line  from  Cordora 
at  Utrera,  89  M.,  in  4-6  hrs.  (fares  18  p.  20,  12  p.  86  c,  8  p.).  —  Bailway 
restaurant  at  Utrera. 

From  Seville  Cadiz  may  be  reached  also  by  one  of  the  Spanish  coasting- 
steamers  (p.  889;  ca.  8  hrs.).  The  voyage  down  the  Guadalqaivir  to  the 
sea  is  pieturesque  (p.  421)  and  the  view  of  the  dazzling  white  town  rising 
out  of  tha  oeean  is  very  striking  (p.  433). 

From  Cordoya  to  (6  M.)  VakhiUdnf  see  p.  378.  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Ouadajoz  and  passes  (15  M.)  GuadcUcdzary  (21  M.)  La 
Carlota,  and  (26  M.)  Fuente  Palmera,  —  85  M.  Ecija  (Jos.  Mar. 
Moya*8  Hotel,  Plaza  Mayor),  the  Astigi  of  the  Romans,  is  an  industrial 
town  with  21,166  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genii,  which  is 
navigable  below  this  point.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  town 
was  one  of  the  fonr  Judicial  districts  (conventns)  of  Baetica.  The 
streets  are  remarkably  narrow.  The  three  chnrch-towers  faced  with 
aznlejos  and  the  cloisters  of  the  seenlarlzed  convents  are  among  the 
objects  of  interest.    The  former  convent-church  of  La  Merced  con- 
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tains  an  old  retablo  (p.  Ixxiv).  Ecija  is  noted  foi  its  great  heat  in 
summer  (p.  xxxtI).  The  environs  are  fertile.  —  38  M.  Luidana; 
46V2  ^-  Fuentes  de  AndalucCa,   We  cross  the  Corbones. 

62  M.  Mftrclieiiaf  the  Junction  of  the  railway  from  La  Roda 
(for  Granada  and  Seville;  p.  379).  The  loftily-sitnated  old  town 
(12,600  inhab.),  still  partly  girdled  by  crumbling  walls,  has  a  Palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Arcos  (Ponce  de  Le6n).  The  church  of  San  Juan 
contains  a  cedax-wood  sillerfa  and  a  large  Flemish  retablo  (ca.  1500; 
p.  ixxiv).   The  ancient  name  of  this  town  is  unknown. 

67  M.  Parados;  71  M.  Arahal,  The  line  crosses  the  Quadaka,  — 
From  (79  V2  ^O  EmpaJme  de  Mordn  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  visible  in 
very  clear  weather. 

A  Bkamgh  Railway  runs  from  Empalme  to  (13  M.  in  */*  hr.)  Moroa  de 
la  Frontera,  the  ancient  Arumi^  a  finely  situated  town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gnadaira  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Moron.  It  possesses  the 
ruins  of  a  huge  UoorUh  OattU  and  large  Ctialk  and  MarhU  QuarriM.  The 
^Tortas  de  Mordn',  a  kind  of  cake,  eigoy  a  wide  reputation. 

We  traverse  a  plain,  overgrown  with  cactus,  aloes,  and  dwarf 
palms.  —  89^2  M.  Vtrera^  see  below. 

Fbom  Setillb  to  Utrera  the  railway  traverses  for  the  most  part 
a  fertile  district  with  plantations  of  oranges,  olives,  and  pomegran- 
ates. The  train  crosses  the  Ouadaira.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Guadalquivir  rise  the  heights  of  San  Juan  de  Aznalfarache  (p.  421) 
and  Coria  (p.  421).  —  8V2  M.  Do$  Hermanas^  with  many  country- 
villas  of  the  Sevillians.  To  the  S.E.  we  see  the  Sierra  de  Moron 
(see  above)  and  the  Sierra  de  Algodonales, 

I9V2  M.  Utreni  (Ledn  de  Oro;  Fonda  del  Santisimo;  Rail.  Re- 
itaurant)j  a  well-to-do  town  with  15,000  inhab.,  mainly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  sheep-breeding.  In  the  middle  ages, 
Utrera  was  such  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  justice  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  saying  ^mata  al  rey  y  vSte  d  Utrera^  ('kill  the  king  and  go  to 
Utrera').  The  principal  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Mesa  or  de  la 
Asunciin  has  a  conspicuous  tower  of  the  18th  cent,  and  contains  the 
tomb  of  Diego  Ponce  de  Le6n.  Outside  the  town  is  the  Convento  de 
los  Afitumoa,  where  the  church  festival  and  feria  mentioned  at  p.  393 
take  place  in  honour  of  the  Yirgen  de  la  Consolaci6n  (Sept.  8th). 

Near  Faeialedtar.  not  far  from  Utrera ,  lay  the  ancient  Sa^^enta ,  the 
municipal  laws  of  wnich,  dating  from  Domitiam^s  reign,  were  found  at  the 
same  time  as  those  of  Malaga  (p.  87). 

In  the  following  description  the  distances  given  are  those  from 
Seville.  The  train  descends,  crossing  the  Arroyo  de  la  AnUguay  to 
th6  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  it  reaches  at  (26^2  ^0  Alean- 
tariUas.  Near  the  station  we  see  to  the  right  the  Roman  bridge,  with 
its  towers.  The  small  river  is  the  Salado  de  Mordn.  Farther  on  the 
line  intersects  an  extensive  Marisma,  or  saline  alluvial  district, 
used  as  a  pasture  for  the  Horos  bravos'  of  the  arena.  In  summer  it 
is  a  dusty,  dark-brown  heath. 

34  M.  Las  Cabe%as  de  San  Juan^  a  small  town  on  a  pointed  hill, 
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2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway.  Farther  on  Trehujena  (p.  427)  is 
seen  to  the  Tight.  —  To  the  left  rises  the  lofty  tower  of  (46  M,) 
Lebrija,  hnilt  in  the  18th  cent,  in  Imitation  of  the  Giralda.  The 
prosperons  town,  with  10,900  inhah.,  was  the  Nabrisaa  Veneria  of 
Pliny  and  the  NdrUha  of  the  Moors.  The  Principal  Church,  origin- 
ally a  mosque,  contains  a  rotable  by  Alonso  Gano  and  the  'Mariquita 
del  Marmolejo',  a  headless  Roman  statue  now  regarded  as  the  Virgin 
Mary.  In  the  cloisters  is  a  crucifix  by  Montafies  (p.  Ixviii).  —  62  M. 
El  Cuervo,  the  station  for  Tr^mjena,  a  wretched  little  town  3  M.  to . 
the  N.W.  (right).  To  the  left,  3M.  off,  are  the  remains  of  the  Moorish 
castle  of  Melgarejo  and  the  former  Carthusian  convent  of  Oigonza,  — 
We  traverse  a  hilly,  grain-producing  district  and  then  the  Llanos  de 
CauUna,  a  shaggy  heath  with  pines  and  dwarf-palms.  In  its  midst 
lies  the  hippodrome  of  Jerez,  which  was  the  cradle  of  horse-racing 
In  Spain.  As  we  approach  the  town  we  pass  groves  of  plives,  vine- 
yards, cactus-hedges,  and  villas.  —  64^2  M.  Jerez, 

Jerei.  —  The  l^ailway  Station  (PI.  E,  3 ;  Restaurant),  for  the  line  from 
SaaMear  also  (p.  422),  Ilea  at  the  N.B.  end  of  the  town.  Hotel  OmnibuMs 
and  Cabe  (fare  1  p.,  at  night  2  p.,  luggage  V«-i  P)  meet  the  trains. 

Hotala  (comp.  p.  xziv).  *Gb.  Hot.  dx  lo»  Cxsnes  (Pi.  a;  0,  2),  Galle  del 
Duqne  de  Almoddvar,  pens.  10  p.;  Fonda  db  Jsrkz  (PI.  bj  D,  2),  Calle  de 
laa  Karaiuas  10;  Hot.  ViCToaiA(PI.c;  G,2),  Calle  C^novas  del  Castillo  1, 
very  fair. 

Foat  Offloe  (PI.  D,  3),  CaUe  Canovas  del  CasUUo.  —  Telegraph  Ottce, 
Calle  de  Medina  6  (PI.  D,  2). 

British  Vice-Oonsttl,  W.  J.  Buck,  Calle  de  Medina.  —  American  Consul, 
Hilary  8.  Bmnot;  vice-consul,  B.  W.  Ferrumdet. 

Tkfatveay  CaUe  de  Meaones  and  Alameda  Vi^a.  —  BuU  Bing  (comp. 
p.  ^zi),  to  the  N.  of  the  town  *,  corridas  during  the  Feria  (May  1st). 

^nglish  Ohuroh  Service  from  Nov.  to  May. 

Phief  Attractions  (one  day).  Morning:  Pkua  de  Alfonso  Doee;  San 
Miguel f  Aiedzar;  San  Dionisio  and  Cabildo  Viejo :  Bodega  of  Gonzalez, 
Bfoee,  A  Co,    In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Cartvja, 

Jert%  (160  ft.),  or  Xere»  de  la  Frontera,  contains  62,500  inhah. 
and  is  the  third  city  of  Spain  in  point  of  wealth.  Its  white  wine 
is  known  all  over  the  world  under  the  name  of  Sherry  (the  Sherria 
of  Shakespeare;  a  corruption  of  Jerez,  which  is  pronounced  'hereth'), 
and  millions  of  gallons  of  it  are  stored  in  the  bodegas  of  its  opnlent 
wine-merchants.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town,  with  its  shady 
promenades  and  whitewashed  houses,  is  very  clean  and  attractive. 

HiSTOBT.  The  name  of  Jerez  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  Munt- 
cipium  Seriense,  though  the  ancient  town  of  Seria  stood  upon  another  site. 
Another  Roman  name,  that  of  the  colony  Hasta  Regia,  survives  in  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  height.  La  Mesa  de  Asia.  Jerez  is  first  mentioned 
by  historians  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  struggle  between  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Moors  in  711,  when  the  chivalry  of  Christian  Spain  went  down 
before  the  Moslem  after  a  battle  lasting  for  several  days.  The  most  recent 
research,  however,  places  this  battle,  not  on  the  Guadalete  but  on  the 
Salack,  at  a  point  near  Cape  Trafalgar  (p.  AM),  between  Vejer  and  Conil. 
The  reconquest  of  Seville  (p.  396)  by  St.  Ferdinand  also  brought  about  the 
capture  of  Jerez  (1251),  but  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors 
again  twice  over,   in  spite  of  the  heroic  defence  made  in  1261  by  the 
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GastiliAHS  Garci  Odmez  Oarrillo  t»d,  ForttiB  de  Torre.  After  iU  aUim»te 
capture  by  A^cruo  the  Learned  (Oct.  9th,  1264)  Jerez  played  a  prominent 
part  in  ibe  straggle  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors.  In  1362  Peter 
tJte  Crud  (p.  396)  eansed  hit  wife  Blanche  de  BovHfon  to  be  murdered  here. 
In  1379  it  receiyed  the  tnmame  de  la  Frcntera^  like  oth«r  towna  on  the 
£.  border  of  the  Moorish  possessions  (Arcos,  Gbiclana,  Vejer).  The  'Catholic 
EingB^  befriended  the  town,  and  its  prosperity  was  continuous. 

From  the  railway -station  (PI.  E,  3)  we  follow  the  Oalle  de 
Medina  to  the  S.W.  and  then  take  the  third  cross-street  on  the  left, 
leading  to  the  attractive  Plaza  de  las  Angustias  (PI.  D,  3).  Thence 
the  Oorredera  (now  officially  called  the  Oalle  de  Canovas  del  GastUIo) 
runs  to  the  S.W.  to  the  ♦Plaza  db  Alfonso  Docb  (PI.  0,;  3),  one 
of  the  finest  public  squares  In  Andalusia,  with  its  fountain  and 
tall  palms.  —  A  little  to  the  N.E.  stands  the  Mereado  Central.  The  . 
short  Calle  de  Santa  Cecilia  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  church  of  San 
Miguel  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  a  Gothic  edifice  erected  in  1482  et  seq.  The 
W.  facade,  with  Its  elaborate  columns,  has  been  modernized.  Oyer 
it  rises  a  handsome  tower,  the  upper  part  embellished  with  azulejos. 
The  side-portals  are  still  Gothic. 

Intebiob  (sacristan^s  house  to  the  S.E.  of  the  church;  fee  Vs-l  p)* 
The  fine  piers  at  the  crossing,  with  their  superb  canopies,  consoles,  aud 
entablature,  deserve  special  attention.  The  stained-glass  windows  are  set  in 
the  richest  Gothic  tracery.  To  the  V.  of  the  transept  is  the  Sagrarie^  with 
doors  by  Berruguete.  The  Oapilla  de  la  Eneamacidn  has  a  fine  cdtar.  The' ' 
large  retablo  of  the  Coro  is  adorned  with  reliefs  from  the  New  Testament 
by  MotUaSUe  (p.  Izvii;  1625). 

From  Sun  Miguel  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Plaza  Fobtun 
DB  To&BBs  (PI.  C,  3),  another  pleasant  promeoadie  .where  a  band 
oirten  plays  in  summer.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  Al" 
cAxa^y  the  only  relic  of  the  Moorish  period,  now  in  thd  haffds  of 
the  Duke  of  San  Lorenzo  (not  always  accessible ;  porter  in  tlie  court, 
to  the  left;  fee  1-1 V2  pO-  To  the  N.W.  of  the  plaza  is  the  Colbguta 
(San  Salvador),  a  baroque  edifice  erected  by  Cay6n  (p.  437)  at  ike 
close  of  the  17th  cent.;  the  summit  of  the  detached  bell -tower 
(147  steps ;  fee  25-60  c.)  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town, 
the  Sierra  de  San  Gristdbal  (p.  422)  to  the  W^,  and  the  hills  round 
Arcoa  to  the  £. 

The  Oalle  de  la  Prancesa,  beginning  near  the  Oolegiata,  leads 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  church  of  San  Dioniaio  (PI.  0,  2),  in  the  plaza  of 
the  same  name,  a  Mudejar  edifice  of  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Leam<- 
ed.  In  the  same  square  stands  the  old  town-hall,  now  the  OtAUdo 
Viejo,  a  Renaissance  building  by  Andres  de  Ribera  and  others  (1675 
et  8eq[.),  with  a  facade  adorned  with  coats-of-arms  and  statues.  — 
A  few  yards  from  this  plaza  lies  the  Plaza  de  loa  Plaieroa, 

At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  Depdsito  de  Uu  Aguas 
(PI.  A,  1),  the  storage  basin  of  the  aq^ueduct.  Adjacent  are  the  attrac- 
tive grounds  of  the  Plaza  de  EguUaz,  1 

Visitors  are  usnally  admitted  to  the  celebrated  Bodegas  (PI.  B,  d)  on 
application  between  11  and  4  on  week-days.  Among  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  Oonzdkz,  Byase^  A  Co.  (Calle  de  Gonzdlez  PeSa  12) 
and  Pedro  Domeeq  (Plaza  San  Ildefonso).    Visitors   are  taken  round  by  a 
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dork  Md  Are  inyited  to  ^sample'  the  ▼arious  brands,  but  they  should  not 
lot^et  the  invidious  effect  of  the  vinoiu  atmosphere.  In  the  bodega  of 
GonzSles  are  shown  casks  named  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  Hethasalem, 
B.  1.8.  {i.e.  Bast  Ridia  Sherry,  which  has  made  the  voyage  across  the  line), 
K.  P.  U.  (Non  Pins  Ultra),  Oloroso  Kny  Viejo,  and  Vino  de  Jesncrlsto.  The 
cooperage  attached  to  this  bodega  employs  200  men.  The  environs  of  Jerez 
are  planted  with  vineyards,  covering  an  area  of  150,000  aranzadcu  (166,000 
acres).  The  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Bomecq  at  Maehamudo  (snr- 
nsoned  Xl  Majutlo)  and  Pemart^n.  From  700  to  1000  vintagers  are  sometinies 
employed  on  the  former. 

The  finest  excursion  from  Jeres  (see  inset  Map)  is  that  to  the  Oartujai 
a  secularized  C)arthusian  convent  which  lies  on  the  Guadidete  (see  below), 
21/3  M.  to  the  S.E.  The  route  to  it  leads  from  the  station  through  vineyards 
(carr.  or  saddle  horse  oa.  5'-i>  p.).  —  The  convent,  founded  in  1477,  has 
been  partly. used  as  a  stud  (Dep6$Uo  de  Cabcdlos  Sementalei)  since  1876.  It 
is  in  a  most  lamentable  condition'  but  possesses  many  features  of  great  in- 
terest. The  superb  Renaissance  Facade  of  the  convent  wad  built  in  1671  by 
Andris  de  Ribera.  Beyond  a  grass-grown  patio  we  reach  the  Gothic  Chnrchy 
with  a  richly  decorated  facade  added  in  1667.  The  finest  of  the  three 
courts  is  the  Patio  Principat^  with  its  sixteen  superb  marble  columns. 

Fxoic  JssBZ  TO  Arcos,  181/2  M.,  diligence  daily.  The  good  road  crosses 
the  Llanot  de  Caulina  (p.  427),  passes  the  tower  of  Melgarejo  (p.  427),  and 
traverses  the  Llanot  de  Dfm  Carioe,  Finally  we  cross  tiie  Salado  de  Areot 
by  the  bridge  named  Alecmtariila  de  Jerez  and  soon  reach  Arcos  {Fonda  del 
ComerciOf  fair),  which,  like  Jerez,  bears  the  affix  de  la  Frontera  (p.  428). 
The  town  (14,000  inhab.)  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  sandstone  bluff  (546  ft.), 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Guadalete,  and  affords  charming  views 
of.  tho  fertile  plaina  of  the  Guadalete  and  Magaceite  (S.W.)  and  of  the 
imposing  Cerro  de  San  Gristdbal  (E.).  It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Iberian  and  afterwards  Roman  colony,  the  name  of  which,  however,  is 
not  known.  The  rock  contains  numerous  cave-dwellings.  In  the  Plaza 
del  Ayuntamiento,  at  its  hig;hest  ^oint,  stands  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Asuncidn,  with  a  fine  side-portal.  The  unfinished  tower  (128  ft.), 
with  its  ten  bells,  is  modem.  Adjacent  are  the  Town  Hall^  the  PeUace  of 
the  Duke  of  Aa^eoe,  and  the  Theatre.  The  church  of  San  Pedro  contains  a 
handsome  altar  ^d  banners  taken  at  Z^hara  (see  below). 

A  road  leads  from  Arcos  along  the  Guadalete  and  through  the  (6  H.) 
gorge  of  Anffoetwa  to  (7  H.)  Bomoa,  a  town  of  6000  inhab.,  charmingly 
^tuated  on  the  SiemU  del  Cahario.  It  possesses  a  warm  sulphur-spring 
named  the  Fuente  de  la  Soma  Citch")  and  is  a  favourite  summer-resort 
of  the  Andalusians. 

Fbom  Bobnos  to  Bonda.  This  trip  is  recommended  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  adventurous  mountain-tours.  A  carriage-road  ascends  the  Guadalete 
vilk  Vaiamariin  and  then  mounts  to  the  S.,  via  Prado  del  Rep  and  El  Bosque^ 
to  (18Vs  M.)  Orazalema,  the  Laeabula  of  the  Romans,  a  town  of  6000  inhab., 
situated  on  the  Sierra  de  San  Gristdbal,  at  the  height  of  4156  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.    A  diligence  sometimes  plies  from  Grazalema  to  (22  M.)  Ronda. 

From  Villamartfn  (see  above)  a  bridle-path  continues  to  ascend  the 
Guadalete  vi&  Puerto  Serrano  and  Algodoncdes  to  Zihara  (1700  inhab.),  a 
famous  Moorish  town,  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1488. 


The  Railwat  to  Cadiz  intersects  the  range  of  hills  on  which 
Jeiez  lies.  To  the  right  we  see  the  rich  cornfields  and  vineyards  on 
the  Sierra  de  San  Crist6bal  (p.  422).  To  the  left  is  the  jagged  snmmit 
of  tKe  Atalaya.  The  train  crosses  the  Rio  PorUU,  and  then  follows 
the  winding  oonrse  of  the  Guadalete,  the  Wdd  dt^Ledtd  of  the  Moors. 
A  little  fkrther  on  begins  the  Aetudueto  de  la  Piedad,  which  provides 
the  villages  of  the  district  with  the  water  of  the  Guadalete.  On  the 
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hill  to  tiie  right  are  the  Cortijo  de  la  Atalaya  (once  a  watch- ^ower) 
and  the  CasHUo  de  Dona  Blanca,  the  wife  of  Peter  the  Omel  (p*tt28). 
In  the  distance,  to  the  S.W.,  is  'fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue 
sea'.  The  general  appearance  of  the  landscape  recalls  the  lagoons 
of  Venice. 

74  M.  Pnerto  de  Santa  Xaria  (HoUl  de  VUta  AUgre,  on  the 
Alameda,  7  min.  from  the  station;  British  Vice-Oonsnl,  B,  J.  Pit- 
man; American  Consular  Agent,  Oeorge  M.  Daniel)^  generally  known 
simply  as  El  Puerto^  is  the  PortuB  Mehesthei  of  the  ancients  and  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  on  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  which  is  here  entered 
by  the  Guadalete.  It  is  now  an  important  seaport,  with  20,000  in- 
habitants. The  fishing  industry  and  the  wine-trade  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  English  firms,  the  Bodegat  of  which  are  scarcely  less 
important  than  those  of  Jerez. 

The  Calle  de  Rlbera  Rio  leads  Arom  the  station  to  the  left  to  the 
Alameda.  We,  however,  in  the  meantime  turn  to  the  right,  to  visit 
the  secularized  Conoento  de  la  FtcloWa(now  a  hospital),  of  the  church 
of  which  little  remains  except  the  handsome  W.  portal.  In  the  Paseo 
of  the  same  name,  with  its  rich  vegetation,  we  may  watch  a  Noriaj 
or  water-wheel,  at  work.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  along  the 
Plaza  de  los  Jasmines,  to  the  Cjllle  Labojl,  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  with  the  houses  of  the  rich  wine-merchants,  and  to  the  New 
Town  HaU.  From  this  point  the  Calle  de  Luna  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  Alambda  ('Alameda  delVergel'),  stretching  along  the  Guadalete, 
with  the  Vista  Alegre  Hotel  and  the  Puente  de  San  Alejandro.  — 
From  the  Calle  de  Vergel,  prolonging  the  Alameda  towards  the  W., 
we  proceed  through  the  Calle  Palacios  to  the  Gothic /pfesta  Drmeipal. 
To  the  right,  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the  church  of  San  Aguatin.  In  the 
Plaza  de  la  Pescaderfa  stands  the  Moorish  CastiUo,  At  the  end  of 
the  street  we  enjoy  a  good  view  of  Cadiz.  —  To  the  N.W.  are  the 
Jesuit  college  and  the  Bull  Ring,  To  the  N.E.,  on  the  road  to  Jerez, 
are  the  English  Cemetery  and  a  point  of  view  called  Buenavista. 

From  Paerto  to  Rota  and  ScaU^car  de  Barrameda,  see  p.  423 1  steam- 
boat to  Cadiz^  see  p.  433. 

Beyond  Puerto  the  line  crosses  the  Guadalete,  commanding  a 
view  of  Cadiz,  then  skirts  a  pine-wood,  and  crosses  the  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  an  arm  of  the  Guadalete  (comp.  the  Map). 

From  the  Empalme  del  Trocaderc,  a  goods-station  only,  a  branch-rail- 
way mns  to  (4Vs  M.)  El  Trocadero  Cplace  of  barter'),  a  small  industrial 
and  fishing  town,  on  the  Ca%o  de  Trocadtro.  It  enjoys  a  European  reputation 
for  the  vigorous  defence  made  here  by  the  Spaniards  in  1823,  with  ttie 
aid  of  two  forts,  to  the  French  army  under  the  Due  d'Angouldme.  It  now 
contains  the  large  wharves  Cc{i^«;  of  the  Ck>mpania  Transailintioa. — Steamer 
to  C7adie,  see  p.  433. 

79V2  M.  Puerto  Seal  (ResUmnmt  Mantilla,  good),  the  Portus 
Oaditanue  at  the  Romans,  was  rebuilt  by  the  *  Catholic  Kings'  in  1483, 
and  is  probably  the  most  ancient  trading  settlement  on  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz.  It  is  now  an  unimportant  town  with  7000  inhab.,  frequented 
in  summer  as  a  bathing-resort. 
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The  line  intersects  the  salt-marskes  of  the  SalinoB ,  where  the 
salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation  from  the  sea-water.  We  then  cross 
the  Canal  de  Sancti  Petri,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  extending  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Itla  de  Le6n^  which  is  named  after  the  family 
of  Ponce  de  Le6n  and  contains  the  towns  of  San  Fernando  and 
Cadiz. 

851/2  M.  San  Temando  ^Fonda  del  Comereiojy  an  important  town 
of  25,600  inhab.,  lies  on  a  kind  of  rocky  island  amid  the  salt-marshes 
and  was  formerly  known  nnder  the  name  of  Jsla  de  Ledn.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  the  Cortes  met  here  (1810)  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  town  to  San  Fernando  (1813).  It  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  chief  naval  authorities  of  Spain.  The  workshops,  a  naval 
academy,  and  other  government  buildings  are  in  the  suburb  of  San 
Carlos,  which  lies  to  the  N. ,  beyond  the  railway.  To  San  Fernando 
belong  also  the  iron-foundry  of  Ctuerfa  de  OHo  and  the  arsenal  of  La 
Cairraca  (steamboat-station,  see  p.  483),  founded  in  1790.  The  latter 
lies  2  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canal  de  Sancti  Petri. 
Here  is  the  Pante6n  de  la  Marina,  containing  the  tombs  of  naval 
heroes.  —  The  Observatorio,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  is  the  southern- 
most observatory  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  (34'  10"  long.  W.  of 
Greenwich). 

Electric  tramway  between  La  Oarraca  and  Cadiz,  opened  in  1906,  in 
1  honr  (80  c,  ihsre  and  back  1  p.  20c.).  —  The  I\tente  Zttaxo,  about  iVs  M. 
to  the  E.  of  San  Fernando,  on  the  road  to  Algeciras  (diligence,  see  p.  438), 
ia  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  %n  old  Roman  bridge,  destroyed  by  the  Moors 
in  1262  and  rebuilt  in  the  I6th  cent,  by  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo. 

On  an  eminence  rising  from  the  flat  coast  to  the  S.  of  San  Fernando 
once  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Ti^rian  Hercules,  which  was  highly  venerated 
down  to  the  last  days  of  antiquity.  During  the  war  between  Oeesar  and 
Pompey  Varro  transferred  the  temple -treasures  to  Cadiz  to  save  them 
from  falling  into  Ceesar^s  possession ,  but  they  were  afterwards  brought 
back.  The  solemn  decree  founding  the  temple  was  engraved  in  Phoeni- 
cian l^ter3  upon  pillars  of  brass. 

At  the  Torre  Oorda  (left)  the  train  turns  to  the  N.  and  runs 
along  the  narrow,  flat,  and  sandy  spit  that  connects  the  rocky  islet 
of  Cadiz  with  the  main  part  of  the  Isla  de  Le6n.  At  the  narrowest 
point  stands  Fort  C&rtadwra,  The  last  station  is  (94  M.)  Segvnda 
Aguada,  where  horse-racing  takes  place  in  August. 

95  M.  CadiXj  see  below. 

52.  Cadiz. 

Arrival.  The  Railway  Station  {Ettaei6n;  PI.  F,  3)  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  town,  close  to  the  mole  and  harbour.  Hotel  Omnibuses  and  (generally) 
Ca&«  (p.  432)  are  in  waiting.  The  porter  (mandadero)  accompanies  the 
vehicle  to  the  custom-house  at  the  Puerta  del  Mar  (PI.  F,  3),  where  he 
unloads  and  again  reloads  the  luggage  (inclusive  fee  50  c.  up  to  66 lbs., 
1  p.  up  to  110  lbs.).  —  The  following  tariflf  was  fixed  in  1900  for  travellers 
Arriving  Br  Sba.    To  ot  from  the  steamer  1-2  pers.  2>/ip.,  each  addit. 

¥6rs.  1  p.,  umbrellas  and  hand-luggage  free;  60c.  for  each  trunk  up  to 
7  lbs..  77-220  lbs.  1  p.  each;  in  stormy  weather  the  charges  may  be  raised 
(60-100  per  cent)  by  the  decision  of  the  harbour-master.  When  the  steamers 
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ftBchor  very  £ar  out  higher  fees  are  demanded  also.  On  shore  the  manda- 
dero  carries  the  luggage  to  the  custom-house  and  hotel  for  the  same  fee 
as  above.  The  Companfa  TransatUntica  (from  Tangier)  conveys  its  pas- 
sengers on  shore  gratuitously;  special  tari£f  for  large  trunks  whieh  are 
landed  in  boats. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xziv).  *0sand-H6t£i,  oe  F&ancr  (PJ.  a;  D,  2),  Plaza 
de  Loreto,  a  new  building  with  a  d^pendance  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the 
plaza,  first-class,  pens,  from  I2V2  p.  i  •Gb.  Hot.  Continental  (PI,  b;  D,  2), 
C^lle  Daque  de  Tetu^n  23;  Hotel  db  Par£b  (PI.  d;  E,  4),  Oalle  Isaac 
Peral,  behind  the  Aduana;  Hot.  de  Cadiz  (PI.  c;  C,  D,  2),  Plaza  de  la  Gon- 
stitucidn,  pens,  from  10 p.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Less  pretending:  Hot.  Lo&bto, 
Calle  C^novas  del  Castillo.  —  Gasas  de  Hu^spedes.  Sot.  Egpcffia^  Sot. 
de  Roma,  Calle  Feduchy  B  is  A-,  La  Marina,  Plaza  de  Isabel  Segunda. 

Oafis  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Cemeceria  Insrlesa,  Plaza  de  la  (^onstitucidn, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  Duque  de  Tetuan ;  C.  Imperial,  Calle  Duque  de 
Tetudn  20;  (7.  Parisien^  Plaza  de  Loreto.  —  Beer.  Cerveceria  Alemana 
(Maier  &  Co.),  Calle  Zorrilla  2  (PI.  D,  1). 

Eleetric  Tramway  from  San  Fernando  to  Carraca  and  San  Jos^. 

Post  Office  {Correoi  PI.  D,  3),  Calle  del  Sacramento  1.  —  Telegraph 
Office  (PI.  D,  1),  Alameda  de  Apodaca  20. 


Cabs.  In  the  town,  per  drive,  1-2  pers.  1,  3-4  pers.  !»/«  p.,  per  hr.  2 
or  2V»  P«  \  two-horse  cabs  with  more  than  4  seats  5  p.  per  hr.  Outside 
the  town  by  arrangement.^  —  Small  Boat  in  or  outside  the  bay  according 


to  previous  arrangement. 

3hopB  (comp.  p.  zjucviii).  The  best  are  in  the  Calle  Duque  de  Tetudn 
and  the  Calle  Columela  (PI.  D,  2,  3).  Cadiz  is  celebrated  for  its  guitars, 
castanets,  gloves,  and  fans. 

Booksellers.  YhdHUz,  Calle  Duque  de  Tetudn  37 ;  Manuel  Morulas,  Calle 
de  San  Francisco  36;  photographs  at  both. 

Bankers.  Branch  of  the  Banco  de  Espafia,  Calle  Antonio  Ldpez  4; 
Antoniw  Sierre  A  Co.  (agent  for  the  Credit  Lyonnais),  Calle  Diego  de  Cddiz  5 
(PI.  D,  E»  2)^  Amaro  Duarte  A  Co.,  Plaza  de  Mina  18;  Aramburo  Hermanoe, 
Plaza  de  la  (^onstitucidn.  —  Honey  Changers.  Ccua  de  Cambio,  Calle  de  San 
Francisco  8  and  16. 

Baths.  C.  McUer,  Calle  Zorrilla  6-8  (bath  IV4  p.);  i^olKof  Orientalet, 
Calle  Vega  Murgufa  29.  —  Sea  Baths.  BaSiot  del  Real  (PI.  B,  3),  on  the 
beach  of  La  Caleta;  Ba^s  del  Carmen,  Alameda  de  Apodaca. 

British  Consul,  A.  L.  Keyeer,  Calle  Vega  Murguia  38;  vice-conaulf  R.  A. 
Calvert.  —  American  Consular  Agent,  Antonio  J.  Beneutan.  —  Lloyd's  Agent, 
H.  MacPhereon,  San  Oin^s  6. 

English  Church  Service.  Prayers  read  on  Sun.  mornings  at  the  British 
Consul's  house.  —  Spani^  Frote§tant  Service,  Calle  Jose  de  Dios  6  (near 
Calle  Sacramento). 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxx).  Teatro  Principal  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  Calle  de  Aranda ; 
Teatro  Cdmieo^  Calle  Javier  de  Burgos,  for  'hourly  pieces'  (see  p.  05); 
Teatro  del  Parque  Oenov4e  (PI.  B,  1),  in  summer  only.  —  Bull  Sing  {Pleua 
de  Tovoe;  PI.  £?  4:  comp.  p.  xxxi),  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Becinto  del  Sur, 
with  room  for  11,000  spectators. 

Promenades.  The  popular  resorts  in  summer  are  the  Plata' de  Mina 
(p.  435;  band  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  9-11  p.m.),  the  Alameda  de  Apodaca, 
and  the  Parque  Oenovie  (p.  436);  the  last  two  are  close  to  the  sea  and  afford 
beautiful  views.  In  winter  promenading  is  restricted  to  the  Parque  Oenov4*, 
the  Plaza  de  la  Conttitucidn,  and  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  Tetuan  (p.  435),  the 
last  two  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Festivals.  The  chief  is  the  Carnival,  celebrated  on  the  three  days 
before  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  the  Sun.  following.  The  Sun.  is  named 
Dominffo  de  PtStata.  —  The  Processione  (Paeoe)  in  Passion  Week  and  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day  are  Interesting. 

Steamboats.  CompcMia  TraneaOdniiea  (agent,  Calle  Isabel  la  Cat61ica  3), 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  A  Frid.   morning  for  Tangier  and  Gibraltar  (see  p.  449). 
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Comp.  de  Vapores  Vinuaa.  EspaM  A  Co.,  Comp.  Bevillana  (agents,  B.  Alcdn 
A  F.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Galle  Isaac  Peral  9),  Ibarra  df  Co.  (agency,  Beato 
Diego  de  G^diz  9).  —  Besides  the  boats  of  the  Spanish  companies  numerous 
foreign  steamers  touch  at  Cadiz  on  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  Eng- 
land (pp.  xiv,  xv),  Germany,  France,  and  Central  and  S.  America. 

Local  Steamers  ply  several  times  a  day  between  Cadiz  and  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria  (p.  480;  7  H.,  in  1  hr.  \  fare  1  p.  26  c. :  a  charming  trip), 
and  thrice  daily  to  Puerto  Real  and  La  Carraca  (pp.  430,  431  \  fare  1  p. ; 
the  morning  boat  calls  also  at  Trocadero,  p.  480).  These  boats  start  at 
the  Mitelle  (PI.  F,  3).  Ko  return-tickets  are  issued.  The  hours  of  departure 
vary  daily  and  may  be  ascertained  at  the  office  Calle  Santo  Gristo  2  (PL  E,  3). 
The  inner  bay  is  always  calm,  but  if  the  sea  becomes  rough  visitors  may 
return  from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  by  train. 

Diligences  leave  San  Fernando  (p.  431 ;  V>  ^^'  ^7  ^^^  \  electric  tram- 
way also)  morning  and  evening  for  (14-15  hrs.)  Algedrae  (Oibraitar),  running 
via  Chiekma,  Vejer,  and  Tanfa  (p.  449). 

Principal  Attractions  (one  day).  Torre  del  Vigia  (p.  435);  CdOe  del 
Duque  de  Tetudn  (p.  485) ;  Plata  de  Mina  and  Picture  QaUery  (p.  485);  Baluarte 
de  San  Antonio  (p.  436) ;  Alameda  de  Apodaca  and  Parque  Oenovh  (p.  486) ; 
Becinto  del  Sur,  with  the  Capuchin  Convent  (p.  437). 

Cadiz  or  Cddiz  (generally  pronounced  Cadi  by  Andalusians),  a 
city  of  64,134  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  low  rock  of 
shell-limestone  almost  completely  surrounded  by  the  sea  (comp. 
p.  431).  The  rock  is  protected  from  the  full  force  of  the  waves  by 
massive  walls,  30-50  ft.  in  height  and  nearly  20  ft.  thick,  for  the  diffe- 
rence between  ebb  and  flow  here  amounts  in  ordinary  tides  to  6  ft. 
and  in  neap-tides  to  nearly  10  ft.  The  rock  has  two  flat-topped  elev- 
ations, the  larger  of  which  lies  to  the  N. ;  the  depression  between 
them  is  traversed  by  the  Galles  de  la  Rosa,  Gereria,  and  de  San  Juan 
(PI.  B,  0,  D,  3).  The  town,  which  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan  after 
the  catastrophe  of  1596  (p.  434),  and  extended  and  beautified  in 
1786,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  cleanliness.  The  houses 
are  lavishly  covered  with  whitewash,  so  that  from  a  distance  the  town 
seems  to  be  made  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  Spaniards,  following  the 
Moors,  liken  it  to  a  ^dish  of  silver^  (una  taza  de  plata).  De  Amicis 
whimsically  asserts  that  the  best  impression  of  Cadiz  would  be  given 
"by  writing  the  word  *  white'  with  a  white  pencil  on  blue  paper". 
Owing  to  the  limited  area  of  the  site  the  houses  are  very  tall ;  nearly 
all  are  provided  with  view- towers  (miradoresj  rising  over  their  flat 
roofs  (axoieaB)^  and  there  is  a  balcony  before  every  window.  Not 
even  in  Seville  is  seen  such  a  lavish  use  of  marble,  generally  from 
Italy,  in  staircases,  courts,  and  halls.  The  magical  charm  of  Cadiz 
is  farther  enhanced  by  its  beautiful  parks,  the  illimitable  expanse 
of  its  ocean-view,  the  fresh  sea-breezes,  and  the  absence  of  wheeled 
traffic  and  street-noises.  Its  by-name  of  La  Joyosa  y  Cuita  is  fairly 
earned  by  the  pleasant  manners  of  its  inhabitants;  and  its  shape 
and  situation  justify  the  name  of  the  'Spanish  Venice'. 

The  Climate  of  Cadiz  is  damp  and  warm.  In  winter  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  S.W.  In  summer  a  strong  E.  wind,  the 
so-called  Levante,  sometimes  blows. 

Baedekbb's  Spain  and  Portugal.    3rd  Edit,  28 
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History.  The  tia  of  the  Gassiteride«  and  the  silver  of  Tarshish  (p.  822) 
found  their  chief  market  in  the  Phoenician  Oadir  (* castle',  ^fastneas"),  which 
was  founded  by  the  Tyrians  aboat  1100  B.C.  The  Garthaeinians  occupied  the 
town  about  B.C.  601  and  from  it  overran  the  entire  S.  of  the  peninaola. 
Hamilear  and  Hannibal  fitted  out  their  fleeta  and  e^aipped  their  armies 
in  the  wealthy  town,  as  did  also  the  Scipios,  when  jealousy  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Carthage  had  thrown  Cadiz  into  the  arms  of  the 
Romans  after  the  2nd  Panic  War.  ITumerous  Greeks  settled  here.  Cfadeira 
was  visited  and  the  phenomenon  of  its  tides  (p.  483;  unknown  in  theHediter- 
ranean)  was  observed  by  Greek  scholars  such  as  Pytheas^  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Polybius  and  Artemidoi-us  in  the  2nd  cent,  and  Potei- 
doniui  in  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.  The  Bomans  named  the  town  Oade*  (fem.  plur.). 
Pompey  and  Ceesar  disputed  its  possession  (comp.  p.  431),  while  the  rich 
citizens  L.  Cortteliut  Balbut  and  his  son  remainea  on  friendly  terms  with 
both.    The  elder  Balbus  indeed  held  a  confidential  post  under  Csesar,  who 

J  ran  ted  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  to  Julia  Augusta  Oaditana  in 
9  B.C.*,  the  younger  Balbus  einoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  the 
time  of  Augustas  Cadiz  contained  500  JSquHes^  a  greater  number  than  any 
other  town  except  Borne  itself  and  Padua.  Its  cuisine  was  as  famous  as 
its  dancing-girls,  the  improbae  Oaditanae  of  the  Bomans,  still  known  as  'tos 
ma$  takroio*  euerpos  de  E^^^Ma".  Martial  and  Juvenal  speak  of  'jocosas 
Gades*  as  a  city  of  Venus.  CoftimsZJa,  poet  and  writer  on  agriculture,  and 
other  writers  of  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ  were  natives  of  Gades.  The 
town  retained  its  commercial  importance  throughout  antiquity.  The  ex- 
port of  the  rich  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Bsetis  reached  enormous 
proportions.  The  fish  and  preserved  meats  of  Gades  were  celebrated  in 
Rome  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era  just  as  they  had  been  in  Athens  in 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  the  har- 
bour-works the  ancient  city  has  vanished  as  completely  as  the  sumptuous 
villas  and  gardens  that  occupied,  as  modem  villas  do  to-day,  the  main- 
land between  the  lagoon  of  Puerto  Real  and  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete. 
In  the  middle  ages  Cadiz,  the  JeHrat-Kddi*  of  the  Arabs,  disappears 
almost  wholly  from  the  pages  of  history.  When  Alfonso  tiie  Learned 
captured  it  in  1262  he  had  to  repeople  it  almost  entirely.  Its  modern  revival 
begins  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  anchoring  of  the  'silver 
fleets'  in  its  harbour.  Cadiz  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Barbary 
corsairs  in  the  16th  cent,  (especially  in  1663  and  1674),  but  repelled  them 
on  every  occasion.  Admiral  Drake  burned  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  in 
1687.  In  1696  Lord  JSssex  destroyed  13  Spanish  men-of-war  and  40  large 
American  galleons  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  and  plundered  the  town  so 
ruthlessly,  that  almost  total  bankruptcy  was  the  result  The  city  recovered 
its  prosperity,  and  as  late  as  1770  it  was  still  a  wealthier  place  than  London. 
The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  annually  imported  from  America  amounted 
at  this  period  to  about  126,000,000  p.  (6,000,0007.).  The  later  wars,  and 
especially  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  ruined  Cadiz  once  more.  On 
June  14th,  1808,  the  Spaniards  captured  a  French  fleet  under  Rosellp  in  the 
inner  bay,  and  from  Feb.  4th,  1810,  they  defended  the  town  vigorously 
under  the  Jhike  of  AJbwpurque  against  the  French  army,  until  the  siege  was 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Aug.  2nd,  1812.  It  was  during  this 
siege  that  the  Cortes  discussed  and  issued  the  famous  liberal  constitution 
of  March  19th,  1812  (see  p.  xl).  On  Jan.  Ist,  1820,  Lieut.-Col.  Siego  raised 
the  flag  of  revolution  in  the  Isla  de  Le<$n  (p.  431),  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
renewal  of  this  eonstitution,  but  a  French  army  under  the  Due  d'Angoullme, 
after  overcoming  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Trocadero  (p.  iSK)),  cap- 
tured the  town  in  1823.  The  Cortes  liberated  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  they 
had  brought  with  them  to  Cadiz ;  and  the  city  was  occupied  by  Bourmont 
till  1824.  Since  this  period  Cadiz,  like  Malaga  (see  p.  884),  has  ever  been 
on  the  side  of  the  reformer  and  the  revolutionary.  In  recent  years  its 
trade  has  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  rivalry  of  Seville. 

On  leaving  the  railway-station  or  on  disembarking  from  the 
steamer,  we  first  find  ourselves  on  the  MtieUe  (PL  F,  3),  a  broad 
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granite  quay,  affording  a  fine  panorama  of  the  harbour-side  of  the 
city,  with  its  projecting  bastions,  the  BaluarU  de  lot  Negroa  (PI.  F,  3) 
and  the  Baluourte  de  San  AiAordo  (see  below) ;  at  the  N.  extremity 
are  the  Punta  and  Batterfa  San  Felipe.  The  MuraUa  BecUf  between 
the  above-mentioned  bastions,  is  being  pulled  down. 

To  the  W.  opens  the  Plaza  db  Isabbl  Sbqunda  (PL  E,  3), 
whence  the  Galle  del  Duque  de  la  Yictoria  and  Its  continuations 
lead  to  the  right  to  the  Plaza  de  Mina  (see  below),  while  the  Galle 
Alonso  el  Sabio,  straight  in  front  of  us,  leads  to  the  cathedral 
(p.  437).  —  To  reach  the  Baluarte  de  San  Antonio  (PI.  E,  2),  with 
the  Aduana  (custom-house,  erected  in  1773 ;  PI.  E,  2)  and  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  bay,  we  follow  the  Calls  Isaac  Pb&bal,  to  the 
right  of  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  la  Victoria. 

In  a  side-street,  Calle  Rubio  y  Dfaz  (No.  1),  is  the  Provi$iciaL 
Library  (PI.  E,  2;  *Bibl.*),  the  groundfloor  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Xnseo  Arqaeol6gioo  (open  on  week-days,  9-3,  Sun.  &  holidays, 
9-12 ;  fee  50  c).    Curator,  Don  Pedro  Biano  de  la  Iglesia, 

The  maseum  contains  neolithic  tools  and  weapons  and  other  pre- 
historic objects;  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins  from  Oades,  terra- 
cottas, glass,  and  inscriptions,  Boman  architectural  fragments;  Moorish 
capitals,  coins,  etc.;  medieeval  Christian  and  modern  objects  of  art.  The 
most  interesting  exhibits  are  the  Tombs  and  their  Content*  from  the  Phoenician 
Neeropolii  of  Cadiz.  The  most  important  is  a  beautiful  Marble  SareopJta- 
gu$y  found  in  1887  at  the  Punta  de  la  Vaca,  near  Cadis,  with  a  bearded 
figure  of  the  deceased  on  the  lid  and  a  weU-preseryed  skeleton  inside. 
These  and  the  coins  are  the  only  extant  relics  of  the  Phcenician  city. 

The  best  survey  of  the  town  and  an  unimpeded  view  of  the 
ocean,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  the  mainland  is  afforded  by  the  ^Torre 
del  Vigia  (PI.  D,  2, 3)  or  de  Tavira,  the  watch-tower  of  Cadiz  (100  ft. 
high),  where  all  arriving  and  passing  ships  are  signalled.  The  top 
is  reached  by  161  steps  (fee  to  keeper,  who  remains  below,  30-50  c). 
The  range  of  hills  to  the  E.  is  the  Sierra  de  los  Gazules  (p.  442).  — 
We  follow  the  Calle  Sacramento  for  a  short  distance  and  then  turn 
to  the  right  to  the  Obatobio  db  San  Fblipb  Nbbi  (PI.  C,  2),  the 
meeting-place,  as  recorded  by  a  tablet  on  the  W.  side,  of  the  Cortes 
in  1812.  The  interior  contains  a  Conception  by  MuriUo  (altar-piece) 
and  a  God  the  Father  by  CUmente  de  Torres, 

The  chief  square  is  the  large  Plaza  de  la  Con8tituci6n  (PI.  C, 
D,  2),  from  which  the  Calle  del  Duque  de  Tetudn,  the  most  animated 
street  in  the  city,  runs  towards  the  S.E.  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the  plaza 
lies  the  shady  Plaza  db  Mina  (PL  D,  1,2),  formerly  the  garden  oi 
the  Capuchin  Convent  and  named  after  the  Spanish  Revolutionary 
general.    On  the  S.E.  side  of  this  square  stands  the  — 

Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  (PL  D,  2),  which  contalnB  a  Pioturb 
Qallbbt  and  a  collection  of  casts.  It  is  open  on  week-days  9-3 
(in  summer  7-4),  on  Sun.  and  holidays  10-3.  Director,  Don  Jo«^ 
Perez  y  Signinboseun. 

KooM  I  (Old  Masters).  On  the  right:  23.  /.  i>.  de  Heem,  Still-life t 
no  number,  MuriUo^  *£cce  Homo,  from  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Gadiss 
(p.  487);  no  number,  RubemCl),  Holy  Family,  59.    School  of  Van  Dyck^ 
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.Christ  monrned  over  by  an  angel;  32.  Jac  Jordaeiu {,!),  The  four  Latin 
Fathers  of  the  Church  \  63.  Alotuo  Miguel  Tobar^  Copy  of  Murillo*s  Virgen 
de  la  Faja  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier)  •,  4.  /oc. 
BauoMj  Expalsion  of  the  money-changers.  —  35,  24.  Herrtra  the  Elder^  SS. 
Paul  and  Peter }  7.  AUmto  Cano,  Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  St.  Francis  ^ 
2.  Jac.  BauanOy  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  rich  Pharisee.  —  *39.  Unknown 
Master^  Last  Judgment.  Next  conies  a  series  of  pictures  hyXurbardn  (p.  Ixxxi), 
from  the  Carinja  of  Jerez  (p.  429):  *64.  St.  Bruno  at  prayer*,  no  numbers, 
'Symbolical  representation  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  Portiuncula 
at  Assisi  by  St.  Francis;  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost;  two  angels  with 
censers;  seven  saints  of  the  Franciscan  order;  St.  Lawrence;  John  the 
Baptist;  the  four  Evangelists.    *65.  Cologne  School^  Virgin  and  Child. 

Room  II  (modern  pictures).  On  the  right:  no  number,  /.  Aldaz,  Flower- 
girl  (1886);  above,  Ruiz  Lana^  Arrival  of  Columbus  in  the  West  Indies, 
Oct.  12th,  1492;  no  numbers,  /.  F,  AlbazwOf  Cobbler  (1894);  /.  0.  Rcanot^ 
The  cnr^;  132.  Balaoa^  Capture  of  Cadiz  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  (p.  434); 
134.  Cdbral B^orano.  Same  subject;  161.  Al^.  Ferremi,  Murillo's  fall  from 
the  scaffolding  (p.  487);  no  number,  Morillo,  Ceesar  visiting  the  temple  of 
the  Tyrian  Hercules  (p.  431);  above,  153.  Al.  Ferranty  Victory  of  Cadiz 
over  the  Barbary  corsairs.  —  200.  Bamdn  RodHguety  Junta  of  Cadiz  in  1810 
communicating  to  the  people  the  answer  given  to  Marshal  Soulfs  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  town  (^la  ciudad  de  Cadiz,  fiel  i  los  principios 
que  ha  jnrado,  no  reconoce  otro  Rey  que  el  Senor  Don  Fernando 
Septimo*).  —  Bvit  Lana^  Canal  in  Venice ;  Meifriny  Barcelona  harbour  (lifST) ; 
a.  Viniegra^  Burial  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  (1886);  186.  Maricmo  Behnonte^ 
Sierra  de  C<$rdoba;  Jiminee  Aranda,  Good  night!  (1893);  B.  P.  ViOhterca^ 
Washerwomen;  Bd.  CanOy  Capuchin  friar. 

A  little  way  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Plaza  de  Mina  ia  the  new  *A1%- 
meda  de  Apodaca  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  affoiding  a  view  of  the  N.  side  of 
the  bay  and  the  distant  mountain-ranges  to  the  E.;  in  the  sea  are 
the  rocks  known  as  the  Cochinoa  (left)  and  the  Paereas  (right).  — 
"We  now  proceed  to  the  N.W.,  passing  (left)  the  church  of  Nvtstra 
Benora  del  Carmen  (PI.  0,  1 ;  with  the  tomb  of  Adm.  Gravina,  the 
commander  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Trafalgar)  and  (right)  the  Baterid 
de  Candelaria,  to  the  extensive  *Farque  Oenovis  (PI.  B,  G,  1,  2), 
laid  out  in  1892.  The  middle  of  the  park  is  occupied  by  a  summer- 
theatre  (p.  432),  a  palm  garden,  and  a  grotto  with  a  terrace  com- 
manding an  open  view  of  the  sea. 

The  Oalle  de  Santa  Rosalia,  beginning  opposite  the  grotto,  leads 
to  the  Plaza  Fragela  (PI.  C,  2)  and  to  the  small  Jardfn  Bo0nico 
(PI.  B,  2),  which  contains  a  fine  array  of  sub-tropical  plants  and  a 
dragon-tree  (p.  447)  600  years  old.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Plaza 
Fragela  stands  the  unfinished  Oran  Teatro,  Opposite  are  the  Military 
Hospital,  with  the  parish-church  of  8anto  Angel  de  la  Guarda,  and 
a  Medical  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Seville  (comp. 
PI.  B,  2).  —  Farther  to  the  S.  are  the  Hospital  de  Mora,  a  provincial 
hospital  founded  by  Jos^  Moreno  de  Mora  in  1904,  and  the  Hospido 
Ptovindal  (PI.  D,  3),  an  institution  for  the  sick  and  orphaned. 

On  the  bay  of  La  Caleta  (PI.  A,  3)  lie  the  Banos  del  Real  (p.  432). 
To  the  N.  of  this  bay  is  the  CastUlo  de  Santa  Catalina  (PI.  A,  2, 3). 
To  the  S.,  on  a  rocky  spit  projecting  far  into  the  ocean  and  about 
*/4M.  beyond  the  Pwsrta  de  la  Caleta^  is  the  CastUlo  de  San  Sebastidn. 
Numerous  'pot-holes'  (oUas)  have  been  worn  in  the  shell-limestoae 
rock  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
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From  the  Pueita  de  la  Caleta  we  proceed,  passing  the  Meteorology 
ieal  Station  (Mcuredgtafo  y  Estacidn  MeteorolUgica)  and  the  Presidio 
Militar,  to  the  Becinto  delSiir(Pl.  B-E,  4),  which  is  generally 
lined  with  flies  of  patient  anglers,  at  whose  feet  the  sea  tosses  and 
roars.  The  flsh  aro  attracted  by  the  refuse  poured  into  the  sea  through 
the  openings  left  in  the  wall  for  the  purpose.  The  neighbouring 
quarter  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.  —  To  the  left 
lies  the  secularized  Capuchin  Conyent  (PI.  G,  4),  now  used  as  a 
Manieomio  or  insane  asylum.  Its  small  church  of  Santa  CatctUna 
(entrance  in  the  court  to  the  right;  ring  at  the  door  to  the  left;  fee 
to  the  priest  who  acts  as  guide  1  p.)  contains ,  as  its  high  -  altar- 
piece,  a  *Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  by  MtarUlo^  the  last  work  of  the 
master  and  one  of  his  best.  In  painting  it  he  had  a  fatal  fall  from 
the  scaffold,  and  the  picture  was  finished  after  his  death  (April  3rd, 
1682)  by  Meneses  Osorio,  On  the  left  wall  are  a  Conception  and  a 
St.  Francis  with  the  stigmata,  two  small  works  of  inferior  value,  also 
ascribed  to  Murillo. 

As  we  continue  to  follow  the  Becinto  del  Sur  towards  the  W., 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  S.  front  of  Cadiz,  with  the  cathedral,  the 
bull-ring,  the  suburb  of  San  Jostf,  and  the  Castillo  de  la  Cortadura 
(p.  431).  In  the  sea,  off  San  Jos^,  lie  the  rocks  named  the  Cor- 
rales,  —  The  Calle  del  Puerto  Ohico  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  Plaza 
DB  LA  LiBBRTAD  (Pi.  D,  3),  iu  wMch  stauds  the  MereadOj  the  chief 
market  of  the  city,  presenting  a  very  animated  scene  in  the  early 
morning..  The  N.  part  of  the  plaza  is  occupied  by  gardens  (Parque 
de  Ghierra  Jimenez).  —  "We  proceed  to  the  E.  through  the  palm- 
planted  Plaza  db  Castblab  (PI.  D,  E,  3) ,  where  a  bronze  statue 
was  erected  in  1905  to  the  statesman  linilio  Castelar  (b.  1832  in 
the  house  opposite,  d.  1899),  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Catedral. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  E,  3, 4),  or  Catedo'al  Nueva,  begun  in  1722 
by  Vicente  Acero  and  Torcuato  Cay6n,  was  completed  in  1832-38  by 
Bishop  Domingo  de  Silos  Moreno,  a  statue  of  whom  faces  the  front. 
The  older  parts  are  built  of  shell -limestone,  the  newer  of  Jerez 
sandstone. 

The  Intebiob,  278  ft.  long  and  197  ft.  wide,  with  a  dome  170  ft. 
high,  is  not  very  happy  in  its  proportions  and  is  farther  spoiled  by  being 
partly  lighted  by  panes  of  cradely  coloured  glass.  The  fine  SilletHa  in 
the  coro,  brought  from  the  Cartuja  of  Seville  (p.  419),  is  by  Pedro  Duqw 
Comejo^  a  pupil  of  Bolddn.  Among  other  contents  of  interest  are  a  Concep- 
tion by  Clemente  de  Torres,  a  statue  of  St.  Servandus  by  Luisa  Rolddn,  a 
St.  Bruno  by  MoniatUs,  and  some  processional  crosses.  *-  The  E.  Bell 
Tower,  on  the  main  front,  commands  a  charming  view  (ascent  by  an  in- 
clined plane  (  fee  30  c.). 

The  Catedral  Vieja,  or  ParroquCadel  Sagrario  (PI.  E,  4),  in  the 
small  plaza  to  the  E.  of  the  New  Cathedral,  originally  erected  by 
Alfonso  the  Learned  in  the  13th  cent,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  siege  of  1696,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  un- 
pretentious Renaissance  form.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  by  Cornelius 
SchotU  The  altar  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  has  a  good  relief  of  the 
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Coronation  of  the  Yirgin.  A  side-room  to  the  left  contains  a  silver 
cnstodia,  25  ft  high,  the  largest  of  its  kind,  by  AnUmio  8udre% 
(1648-64;  p.  Ixiy).  The  chnrch  also  bears  the  name  of  8anta  Oru* 
sobre  las  Agucu^  because  the  only  fresh  spring  in  Cadiz  rises  below 
its  high-altar.  A  similar  spring  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
temple  that  stood  here  in  antiqnity.  —  The  high-lying  old  quarter 
to  the  E.  of  the  cathedrals  has  narrow  lanes. 

To  the  S.B.  is  the  Puerta  cb  Tinra  (PI.  F,  4),  leading  to  the  Brtarar 
muroa,  a  sandy  district  with  villas  and  gardens.  By  keeping  to  the  left 
outside  the  gate  we  reach  (>/4  M.)  the  Barrio  d$  San  Sevenano^  with  the 
Buena  Vista  and  the  Venta  d€  EriuSie^  two  restaurants  commanding  charm- 
ing views.  Adjacent  are  the  large  ship-yards  of  the  AsHUerct  d«  Vtch 
Murguia.  By  keeping  to  the  right  beyond  the  gate  we  reach  (ca.  11/4  M.) 
the  Barrio  de  Ban  Jot4,  with  numerous  taverns,  tibe  large  dmmterio  Otneral 
(to  the  W.,  close  to  the  sea),  and  the  Protestant  CtmmUrio  IngU*  (to  the 
B.,  adjoining  the  railway). 


53.  From  Bobadilla  to  Gibraltar  vi&  Bonda 
and  Algeciras.  ^ 

Railway  to  (110  M.)  Algecira$  in  6Vr7  hrs.  (fares  33  p.  60,  17  p.  66,  10  p. 
70  c).  There  are  also  local  trains  between  Bonda  and  Algeciras.  The  rail- 
way, belonging  to  an  English  company,  has  excellent  second-class  carriages. 
—  From  the  pier  at  Algecirtu-Puerto  (comp.  p.  141)  Stbam boats,  connecting 
with  the  trains,  cross  to  GibrcUtar  in  y^hr.  (fares  1  p.  60  c.,  1  p.).  The 
charge  for  conveying  the  luggage  across  is  included  in  the  through-tickets. 

BobadiUa^  see  p.  379.  —  The  train  trayerses  a  featureless  pla- 
teau to  (8V2  M.)  CampUlos,  and  then  intersects  the  last  N.  spurs  of 
the  mountains  of  S.  Andalusia.  —  13 V2  M.  Teba,  The  little  town 
is  picturesquely  situated  amid  the  limestone  mountains,  ahont  1  M. 
to  the  left,  and  is  visible  foi  some  time  after  we  leave  the  station. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  (p.  344)  is  Countess  of  Teba.  Beyond  (19  V2M.) 
Almargen  a  dreary,  water- furrowed  hill-district  appears  to  the  right. 
26  M.  Canete  la  Real.  —  The  railway  enters  the  valley  of  the  (7uo- 
dalete  (p.  429)  and  ascends  to  the  S.,  between  limestone  hills,  to 
the  high-lying  plateau  of  (33*/2  M.)  Setenil.  We  pass  a  small  lake 
(on  the  left)  and  traverse  groves  of  cork-trees.  38  M.  Parchite,  — 
Farther  on  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Ronda  and  ascend 
through  the  olive-groves  to  Its  vega.  The  station  of  (44  M.)  Remda 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

Bonda.  —  Hotels.  Station  Hot£l,  in  connection  with  the  Bailwav 
Re/rethtnent  Rooms,  pens,  from  lO-l^/s  p. ;  HdT.  Rotal,  in  the  town,  near 
the  Paseo  de  la  Merced  (p.  489),  good;  Hot.  Gibraltar,  Plaza  Alarc<Sn6, 
pens.  10  p.,  very  fair;  Fonda  BondrVa,  Calle  G^novas  del  Castillo  48, 
pens,  with  wine  from  6  p.,  these  two  plainer.  —  The  white  wine  of 
Bonda  is  celebrated.  —  Owing  to  its  lofty  and  healthy  situation  Bonda  is 
a  favourite  summer^resort  from  Gibraltar.  The  Feria  (May  20th-22nd). 
during  which  bull-fights  are  held,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  annual 
fairs  in  Spain. 

Ronda  (2460  ft.),  a  town  with  about  19,000  inhab.,  whose  chief 
sources  of  revenue  are  flour-milling,  fruit-growing,  and  vineyards,  is 
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most  picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains.  To  the  N.W.  is  the  Sierra  de  OrazcUema,  with 
the  five-peaked  Cerro  de  San  Oristdbal  (6630  ft.);  to  the  S.W.,  the 
Sierra  de  Libar  (p.  440) ;  to  the  S.,  the  Sierra  de  Ronda  and  Sierra  de 
Eatep&na  (p.  441)  *  to  the  S.E.,  the  Sierra  de  Tciox  (6425  ft.).  From 
the  fertile  vega  at  the  hase  of  these  mountains  rises  an  isolated 
plateau,  which  on  the  W.  andN.W.  descends  in  almost  perpendicular 
precipices,  while  it  is  rent  in  twain  hy  a  chasm,  295  ft.  wide  and 
about  500  ft.  deep,  formed  hy  the  river  QuaJdalevirk  (Guadiaro, 
p.  440).  The  old  town,  or  Ciudad^  built  by  the  Moors  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Aruihda^  occupies  the  S.  point  of  this  plateau.  At  its 
foot  has  arisen  the  small  suburb  Barrio  de  San  Francisco,  The  N. 
end  of  the  plateau  is  occupied  by  the  new  town,  or  Mercadillo^ 
founded  by  the  ^Gatholic  Kings*  on  the  surrender  of  Ronda  (May  20th, 
1485),  which  fell  after  a  siege  of  20  days.  Ronda  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  Spain  (comp.  p.  325). 

From  the  railway-station  a  bad  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (Ys  M.) 
the  Nbw  Town,  with  its  straight  and  monotonous  streets  and  its 
low,  whitewashed  houses.  The  Carrera  de  Espinal  (PI.  D,  0,  1,  2) 
reaches  the  Calle  de  San  Carlos,  the  main  street,  almost  opposite 
the  Plaza  de  Torot  (Pi.  B,  2).  —  A  little  to  the  N.  lies  the  Alameda 
or  Paseo  de  la  Merced  (PI.  B,  2),  with  its  pleasant  grounds.  The 
railed-in  platforms  on  its  W.  side  command  a  splendid  view  of 
the  old  town,  the  vega,  the  river  600  ft.  below  us,  and  the  lofty 
mountains. 

The  Galle  de  San  Carlos  ends  on  the  S.  at  the  Puenie  Nuevo 
(PI.  C,  3;  1761),  a  bridge  spanning  the  imposing  •♦Tajo  (i.e. 
'cutting',  *gOTge' ;  330  ft.  deep)  of  the  Guadalevfn ,  which  is  filled 
with  the  spray  of  the  foaming  river,  at  its  narrowest  point.  The 
bridge  affords  splendid  views  of  the  abrupt  sides  of  the  ravine 
and  the  rock-choked  bed  of  the  river.  The  E.  bank  is  partly  over- 
grown by  cactus,  while  on  the  W.  side  are  several  mills  (p.  440). 

On  the  height  to  the  S.  of  the  gorge  lies  the  Old  Towk.  From 
the  open  space  above  the  bridge,  the  Oalle  de  M^ndez  Nufiez  leads 
in  a  straight  direction  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Ciudad  (p.  440).  To  the 
right  is  the  way  to  the  Gampillo  (p.  440).  To  the  left  is  the  Oalle 
del  Marques  de  Paradas  (PI.  0,  3),  No.  17  in  which  is  the  Casa  del 
Bey  Mora,  with  its  view-terrace  overlooking  the  Tajo.  The  Mina, 
an  underground  staircase  of  365  steps  descending  to  the  river,  was 
hewn  out  by  the  Moors  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  water-famine  in 
caso  of  a  siege  (no  longer  accessible). 

The  street  continues  to  descend,  passing  the  Casa  del  Marquis 
de  Salvaiierra,  with  its  Renaissance  portal,  to  the  lower  Tajo  bridges, 
the  Puente  de  San  Miguel  and  the  Puente  Viejo  (PI.  0,  D,  3,  4).  — 
We  then  ascend,  by  a  stony  path  skirting  the  Moorish  town- walls,  to 
(10  min.)  a  road  leading  to  the  church  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  the 
Barrio  de  San  Francisco,  whereas  an  ascent  of  1  mln.  to  the  right 
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brings  ns  to  the  Moorisli  Alcazdba  (PL  C,  5 ;  \iew),  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1808  and  now  pulled  down. 

In  the  Plaza  de  la  Cindad  (PI.  0,  4),  which  is  adorned  with  a 
colomn  to  the  memory  of  Vicente  de  Espinel  (1550-1624),  a  poet 
and  mnsician  who  was  bom  at  Ronda,  rises  the  interesting  church 
of  Santa  Ma/rta  la  Mayor,  originally  a  Moorish  mosque  and  still 
retaining  some  of  its  Moorish  cupolas.  The  Gothic  aisles  and  the 
lofty  plateresque  Capilia  Mayor  were  later  additions.  The  Renais- 
sance choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  24  good  figures  of  saints  and 
reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Galle  de  la  Caridad  (PI.  G,  B,  4)  leads  from  the  W.  angle  of 
this  plaza  to  another  small  square,  on  the  left  side  of  which  (No.  6) 
stands  the  Casa  de  Mondragdn,  a  Renaissance  edifice  with  two 
attractive  courts  and  several  good  wooden  ceilings  in  the  Mudejar 
style.  From  the  balcony  and  the  two  terraces  we  look  almost  sheer 
down  into  the  abyss  of  the  Tajo  (fee  50  c).  Farther  down  is  the 
CampiUOy  a  shady  plaza  on  the  W.  border  of  the  old  town,  affording 
a  view  of  the  new  town. 

From  the  CamplUo  we  may  visit  the  Mills  {Molinos ;  PI.  B,  2) 
on  the  Guadalevfn.  The  easy  main  path  leads  circuitously  to  (72  ^^O 
the  Lower  Mills,  A  narrow  path,  diverging  to  the  right  at  the  first  bend, 
leads  along  the  slope  to  (5  min.)  the  Upper  Mill,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Puente  Nuevo  and  the  falls  of  the  Guadalevfn. 
The  path  leading  hence  to  (20  min.)  the  lower  mills  is  partly  cut 
in  the  rock  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  any  but  good  climbers. 

The  rains  of  the  originally  Iberian  and  afterwards  Roman  town  of 
Acinipoj  the  stones  of  which  formed  part  of  the  building  material  of  the 
old  town  of  Ronda,  with  important  remains  of  a  theatre,  lie  TVs  M.  to 
the  N.  (Ronda  la  Vieja).  On  the  other  band  the  name  ^Campos  de 
Monda',  which  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonda,  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  the' ancient  town  of  Munda  (comp.  p.  879).  —  The  Cueva  del 
Qato  Ccat's  cave'),  a  stalactite  cavern  to  the  S.W.  of  Ronda,  may  be  visited 
thence  on  horseback  (ca.  2  hrs.)  or  from  Benaoj^n  station  (see  below). 

The  Railway  to  Alobcibas  descends  vil  (481/2  M.)  Arriate^ 
making  a  wide  bend,  and  sinks  into  the  valley  of  the  Guadalevfn, 
which  below  Ronda  takes  the  name  of  Quadiaro.  —  63  V2  M. 
Montejaque  lies  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Libar, 
a  bare  chalk  range,  along  the  steep  flanks  of  which  the  railway 
runs.  To  the  right  is  the  Cueva  del  Gate  (see  above).  —  68  M. 
Benaojdn.  Three  tunnels  are  passed  through,  beyond  the  second  of 
which  we  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  here  closely  hemmed  in. 
—  62  M.  Jimeray  a  small  place  with  rich  groves  of  olives  and  oranges. 
We  return  to  the  right  bank  to  (68^2  M.)  Cortes,  beyond  which  we 
traverse  a  fertile  plain  with  numerous  olives  and  almond-trees. 

The  Guadiaro  forces  its  circuitous  way  through  the  steep  heights 
of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  while  the  railway  passes  from  bank  to  bank 
qy  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  romantic  Ouadiaro  Gorge,  the  nar- 
rowest part,  is  reached  beyond  the  seventh  tunnel.  On  emerging 
from  the  next  tunnel  we  enjoy  a  grand  view  (left)  of  the  mouth  of 
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the  gorge,  seen  to  Btill  greater  advantage  by  the  traveller  in  the 
reTerse  direction.   Four  tunnels. 

741/2  M.  Gancin.  The  little  town  of  this  name  (ca.  2036  ft; 
Fonda  Ingles')  lies  high  np  in  the  mountains,  about  5V2  M.  to  the 
E.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  and  commands  a  fine,  though 
distant  view  of  Gibraltar,  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Pop. 
3900.  —  The  train  runs  high  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
through  a  tunnel.  80 1/2  M.  San  Pablo,  the  first  place  in  the  Campo 
de  Oibraltar,  lies  amid  oak-grown  hills. 

84  M.  Jimena  is  the  station  for  the  small  town  of  Jimena  de  la 
Frontera  (comp.  p.  428;  7500  inhab.),  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Iberian  Oba,  2^4  M.  to  the  W. ,  on  the  hillside  beyond  the  streamlet 
of  Hosgarganta.  It  contains' an  old  Moorish  castle.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  the  sanctuary  of  Nueatra  Senora  de  los  Angeles. 

We  cross  the  Hosgarganta.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  rises  the 
SUrra  de  Estepona  or  SienaBermeja,  —  91^2  M.  CasUllar,  a  decayed 
Moorish  fortress,  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  W.,  on  a  hill  between  the 
Hosgarganta  and  the  Ouadarranque.  The  road  to  it  ascends  by 
flights  of  steps.  We  pass  through  celebrated  cork-woods  (Quercus 
suber).  To  the  right  lie  the  convent  an d  (97  M.)  station  of  Almoraima, 
The  former,  founded  in  1603  and  now  private  property,  is  much 
frequented  by  tbe  rural  population  on  May  3rd. 

101  M.  San  Boque  (Fonda  La  Mariana;  Brit,  vice-consul,  0.  F. 
Comwell,  K.  C).  The  small  city  (8560  inhab.),  not  visible  from  the 
railway,  was  built,  like  Los  Barrios  and  the  new  quarter  of  Al- 
geciras,  by  the  Spaniards  who  left  Gibraltar  after  1704  (p.  446). 
Many  English  families  from  Gibraltar  spend  the  summer  here.  — 
To  the  left  appears  the  wide  Bay  of  Algeciras,  with  the  limestone 
precipices  of  Gibraltar  and  the  African  coast  with  the  Sierra  Bui- 
lones  (p.  449).  We  cross  the  Guadarranque  near  its  mouth,  where, 
on  the  farm  of  El  Roeadillo,  are  some  low  mounds,  marking  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Carteia  (p.  446). 

105  M.  Los  Barrios;  the  place  is  about  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  railway.  —  We  cross  the  river  Palmones  and  descend  in  a  wide 
sweep,  finally  passing  under  an  arch  of  the  old  Moorish  aqueduct. 

110  M.  Algeciras,  —  Bailway  stations.  Algeeirat-Ettaddn,  to  tbe 
S.W.  of  the  town^  Algeeirat-Puerto^  by  tbe  pier.    Besides  the  steamer  in 


connection  with  the  trains  (p.  438),  which  cross  to  Gibraltar  5  times  a 
day,  steamers  of  the  Comp.  Trantatldntica  leave  three  times  weekly  for 
Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  Cadiz,  and  once  daily  for  Centa.    The  porters  at 


the  harbour  of  Algeciras  are  notorious  for  the  large  fees  they  demand.  The 
charge  for  conveying  the  luggage  is  included  in  through-tickets  (see  p.  xix). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  *Hotbl  Reina  Gbistina,  7  min.  to  the  8.  of 
the  pier,  in  an  open  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hiel,  with  large 
garden  and  Anglo-American  clientele,  pens,  from  20-26  p.  (Feb.-April  from 
28p.)$*HoT.  Anolo-Hispano,  near  the  pier,  patronized  bypassing  tra- 
vellers, pens,  from  16-20  p. ;  Hot.  Marika,  clean,  pens,  from  8  p.  (wine 
extra).  —  Oafia  near  the  Hot.  Anglo-Hispano  and  in  the  principal  square. 

British  Yice-Oonsul,  W.  J.  Smith.  —  Lloyd's  Sdb-Agbnt,  Lewis  Lombard. 
Agent  of  the  Xokth  Geemab  Llotd,  Alfred  Walter.  —  English  Physician, 
J)r.  Alex.  W.  W.  Dotodin,  Villa  Santa  Jtosa. 
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AlgeciraSy  a  pleas&nt  conntry-town  with  13,300  inhab.,  lies  on 
the  W.  Bide  of  the  Bay  of  Algeciras  on  the  hilly  foreland  of  the 
wooded  Sierra  de  lot  OazuleSj  and  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Miel^  the 
mouth  of  whioh  forms  the  harhonr.  Algeciras  is  freqnented  as 
a  winter- resort,  mainly  hy  British  and  American  visitors ,  but  it 
is  insufficiently  protected  against  N.  and  E.  winds.  The  modem 
town  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  who  left  Gibraltar  in  1704  and 
in  1760  it  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Charles  III.  It  has  now, 
however,  almost  no  trade  or  industry.  The  Cata  Consistorial,  to 
the  N.  of  the  church,  was  the  scene  of  the  Morocco  Conference 
(Jan.  17th -April  7th,  1906).  —  To  the  S.W.,  beyond  the  river 
and  the  railway,  lie  the  scanty  remains  of  Old  Algeciras^  which  was 
founded  by  the  Moors  in  713,  two  years  after  their  first  invasion 
of  Spain  (p.  446).  The  Moorish  name,  al-Oezira  al-Khadrd  ('green 
island'*),  is  also  preserved  in  the  Isla  Verde  lying  opposite  the  town. 
In  1344  Algeciras  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  XI,  of 
Castile,  but  it  was  lecaptured  in  1368  by  Mohammed  Y .  of  Granada 
and  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Diligence  to  San  Fernando  (Cadiz),  see  p.  483. 

The  Bay  of  Algeciras,  an  expansion  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
open  only  on  the  S. ,  is  almost  circular  in  shape.  It  is  about  5  M. 
across  and  66-1650  ft.  in  depth.  The  ferry  to  Gibraltar  passes  the 
Jsla  Verde  (see  above ;  on  the  right)  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  Sierra  Bullones  (p.  449)  in  Africa. 

54.  Gibraltar. 

Anival.  The  Algeciras  steamers  lie  alongside  the  Commercial  Mole^ 
the  extension  of  the  Old  Mole.  Some  of  the  ocean-steamers  drop  their 
anchors  in  the  unsheltered  bay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town, 
bat  land  their  passengers  in  tenders  (free).  For  landing  in  other  c&ses 
there  is  a  fixed  tariff:  to  or  from  a  steamer  U.  6<l.,  luggage  up  to  56  lbs. 
free,  each  addit.  56  lbs.  6(i.,  but  most  passengers  compound  for  their  luggage 
at  2$.  In  bad  weather  the  tariff  is  increased  by  one-third,  doubled,  or 
trebled,  according  to  the  signals  hoisted  at  the  landing-place  (red,  blue, 
or  blue  and  white).  —  The  Ctuiom  Eoute  Examination  takes  place  at  the 
Harbour  Gate;  it  is  usually  limited  to  tobacco,  spirits,  and  firearms,  —r 
Permitt  of  Residence  for  non-British  risitors  must  be  obtained  at  the  Police 
Office  opposite;  these  are  valid  until  evening  only  and  must  be  extended 
(apply  to  the  hotel-landlord)  if  the  night  be  spent  on  shore. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  gatea  are  closed  after  the  evening  gun,  but 
up  to  11.30  p.m.  free  egress  or  ingress  is  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Police  Station*,  between  11.30  p.m.  and  aunrise  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  or 
qnit  the  town  without  special  permission.  —  Visitors  should  not  leave  the 
main  paths  without  permission,  and  it  is  prohibited  to  make  either  drawings 
or  notes  when  near  the  fortifications. 

Hotels.  *HdT.  Bbistol  (PI.  a).  Cathedral  Square,  quietly  and  pleasantly 
situated;  Gbano  Hotel  (PI.  b),  HdTEi.  Cecil  (PI.  c),  both  in  Waterport 
Street  (pens,  from  16«.  Qd.  upwards  at  these  three).  —  Less  pretending: 
Hotel  Continental  (PI.  d),  Waterport  Street;  London,  City  Hill  Lane; 
Fonda  de  EspaITa,  Waterport  St. ;  at  these  pens,  from  It.  per  day.  In  spite 
of  their  comparatively  high  prices  nome  of  these  hotels  is  quite  up  to 
modem  requirements.  Table  wine  is  charged  extra.  —  Boabdi no  Houses: 
Carlton  Bouse^  Scud  Hill  South;  Ruglnf  Mouse,  Prince  Edward's  Bamp. 
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Oafi.  Caf4  Universatj  Waterport  Street;  groundfloor  frequented  by 
soldiers  and  sailors,  ^saloon'  up-stairs  more  select. 

Oabs  (stands  at  Waterport  Gate,  Commercial  Sqnare,  and  Cathedral 
Square).  Drive  (1-2  pers.)  in  the  lower  town,  between  Waterport  Gate 
and  the  Alameda,  Qd. ;  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  (Governor's  Street), 
9d.,  to  Catalan  Bay  U.  Sd.,  to  the  lighthouse  Is.  4d.,  to  the  Governor's 
Cottage  Is.  2d.  Per  ffour  (1-2  pers.).  Is.  6d.,  each  additional  i/s  hr.  Qd. ;  each 
extra  person  pays  3d.  more  (to  the  lighthouse  or  Governor's  Cottage  5d.). 
Each  article  of  luggage  2d.  —  The  cabmen  generally  refuse  to  take  a  fare 
at  these  legal  prices ;  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  bargain  in  advance.  Night- 
fares  are  subject  to  agreement.  Ck)mplaints  should  be  addressed  to  the  police. 

Saddle  Honei  may  be  hired  of  Frank  8anty  College  Lane,  or  of  H.  Oon- 
gdlez,  Horse  Barrack  Lane  (10  p.  per  day). 

Omnibus  every  1/2  ^'-  ^^^oii^  Commercial  Square  to  the  New  Mole 
Parade  (20  c). 

Post  Office  (PI.  1),  Waterport  Street,  open  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  (on  Sun. 
8-10  a.m.).  The  overland  English  mail  closes  at  6.45  a.m.  —  Telegraph 
Office  (Eattem  Telegraph  Co.)  in  the  adjoining  building,  open  from  6  a.m. 
till  midnight.  Tariff  to  England  3d.  or  (vill  Malta)  6d.  per  word}  to  America 
Is.  4d.-ls.  lid.  per  word. 

Theatres.  Tfieatre  Royal  (PI.  5),  Governor's  Parade,  for  operas  \  Assembly 
Boonu  (PI.  SU  in  i^Q  Alameda  (p.  447),  built  in  1884-86,  for  dramas.  — 
A  HiUtary  Band  plays  on  the  Alameda  on  Sun.  and  Wed.  afternoons. 

Banks.  Anglo-Effyptian  Bank^  Market  Street,  opposite  the  police-office ; 
Larios  Barnkmosy  Irish  Town ;  Cook  A  Son  (tourist  agents),  Waterport  Street; 
Motley  it  Co. 

Honey.  British  currency  is  legal  tender  and  is  alone  accepted  at  the 
post  office  and  other  government  departments,  but  Spanish  money  is  freely 
accepted  at  shops,  etc.    The  5-peseta  piece  is  usually  called  'dollar'. 

Bookseller,  A.  Beanlandy  103  Church  Street.  —  Garrison  Library,  Gov- 
ernor's Parade,  founded  in  1793,  with  about  50,000  vols,  and  large  reading 
and  club  rooms ;  OxbraUar  Commercial  Library.  —  rhotographs.  BenolielA  Co.^ 
Gunner's  Lane;  A.  Freyone,  96  Waterport  Street.  —  Oriental  Bazaar:  Cfula- 
nam^  opposite  Hot.  Cecil.  —  Tobacco  (cheap)  at  R.  Povedano\  next  the 
Grand  Hotel ;  James  Speed  &  Co.,  Waterport  Street,  etc. 

American  Consul,  R.  L.  Sprague,  Prince  Edward's  Road;  vice-con- 
sul, A.  D.  Eayden.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  8mUh,  Jmossi,  A  Co,.,  Irish  Town. 

Steamboats  (comp.  p.  442).  Gibraltar  has  steamship  communications 
with  all  the  important  harbours  of  the  world  (see  the  'Gibraltar  Chronicle'). 
To  Algedras^  see  p.  441;  to  Cadiz  via  Tangier,  see  p.  449;  Spanish  Coasting- 
Steamers,  see  pp.  387,  382,  433,  etc.  —  Lines  to  and  from  England^  see 
pp.  xiv,  XV.  •—  P.  A  0.  Steamship  Co.  (weekly  in  each  direction)  and  the 
Orient-Royal  Steamship  Co.  (fortnightly  in  each  direction)  between  London, 
Plymouth,  and  the  East  (agents  for  both,  Smith,  Imossi,  A  Co.,  Irish  Town). 
—  SaWs  Line  from  Gibraltar  via  Malaga  {U.)  to  Cadiz  (U.  10«.)  and  Lisbon 
(London;  agent,  W.  J.  S.  Smith,  Bomb  House  Lane).  —  North  Oerman 
Lloyd  (comp.  p.  xv)  six  times  a  month  between  New  York,  Gibraltar,  and 
Genoa  (agents,  J.  Onetti  A  Sons,  Engineer  Lane).  —  Hamburg-American  Line 
(pleasure-cruises  only;  agents,  John  Carrara  A  Sons,  Waterport  St.).  — 
Oldenburg- Portuguese  Steamship  Co.,  once  a  month  to  the  Moroccan  coast 
(agents,  Maters  A  Sons,  Pitman's  Alley).  —  Adria  Steamship  Co.  (Hungarian), 
for  Trieste,  Messina,  Alg'ers,  Malaga,  and  Tangier  (agents,  Bland  A  Co., 
Irish  Town). 

Golf  Links  at  Campamento  (p.  449);  green-money  Is.  per  day.  —  Visitors 
with  introductions  have  opportunities  of  joining  the  Ca^e  Hunt  {il.  per 
.  month),  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  the  Cricket  Club,  etc. 

Principal  Sights  (one  day).  Morning :  Visit  the  Alameda  (p.  447)  and 
Oalleries  (p.  447);  walk  up  to  tbe  Signal  Station  (p.  448).  Afternoon:  ex- 
cursion to  Europa  Point  and  Qovemor^s  Cottage  (p.  447)  or  to  Catalan  Ba^ 
(p.  448).  —  Qvides  (10  p.  per  day ;  superfluous),  at  the  hotels. 
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Oibrdltar,  a  town  of  27,600  inhab.  (incl.  a  garrison  of  6500  menl 
an  important  British  fortress,  and  the  *key  of  the  Mediterranean , 
lies  opposite  Algeciras,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  ofAlgeetras  or 
ofOibraltar^  which  forms  the  N.E.  expansion  of  the  Strait  ofOibral^ 
tar<,  the  Fretum  Oaditanum  or  Hereuleum  of  the  aneients  and  the 
Estrecho  de  Oibrattar  of  the  Spaniards.  The  widest  part  of  the 
strait  (ca.  28  M.)  is  towards  its  W.  or  oceanic  end,  between  Cape 
Trafalgar  (p.  454)  in  Spain  and  Cape  Spartel  (p.  454)  in  Morocco. 
The  E.  entrance  is  much  narrower  (I272  M.).  The  narrowest  part 
of  all  (8  M.)  is  between  the  Punta  MarroqufQg.  449),  at  Tarifa,  and 
the  CuchiUos  de  SUia  in  Africa.  Navigation  is  always  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous,  partly  on  account  of  the  frequent  land-winds 
from  both  sides  and  partly  owing  to  the  strong  currents.  The  lighter 
Atlantic  current  on  the  top  sometimes  sets  at  the  rate  of  5  M.  per 
hour ;  below  is  the  Salter,  and  therefore  heavier,  current  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

Gibraltar  Bay,  though  little  affected  by  these  currents,  is  but  an 
indifferent  harbour  owing  to  its  want  of  shelter  on  the  S.W.  and 
E.  The  bay,  which  is  7  M.  long  and  4-5  M.  wide,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Sierra  de  los  Oamles 
(p.  442)  with  the  Punta  Camera ,  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of  the 
Palmones  and  Ouadarranque  (p.  441),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Penin^ 
sula  of  Oibraltar  with  Europa  Point  (Punta  de  Ewropa). 

The  Rock  of  Oibraltar y  consisting  mainly  of  Jurassic  limestone, 
stretches  almost  exactly  from^.  to  S.,  with  a  length  of  nearly  3  M. 
and  a  breadth  of  V2-V4  M.  Aft.  Bockgun  (1356  ft.),  the  N.  and  lower 
summit,  is  separated  by  a  saddle  from  the  higher  ridge  to  the  S., 
with  the  Signal  Station  (1295  ft.),  the  Highe$t  Point  (1396  ft.),  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Bill  {O'Eara'a  Tower;  1361  ft.).  The  N.  and  E.  sides 
of  this  huge  gray  mass  are  almost  vertical,  while  to  the  S.  and  W. 
it  descends  in  step-like  terraces.  The  higher  slopes  are  overgrown 
with  cactus ,  and  harbour  a  troop  of  about  40  Barbary  apes  (Inuus 
ecaudatus),  the  only  wild  monkeys  in  Europe.  Barbary  partridges 
(not  elsewhere  occurring  in  Europe)  and  rabbits  abound.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  somewhat  more  luxuriant  on  the  lowest  stage  of  the  W.  side. 

The  Rock  is  united  with  Spain  by  a  flat  8d,ndy  Isthmus,  iV^  M. 
long  and  only  V2M.  wide.  The  central  portion  of  this,  about  550  yds. 
long,  is  maintained  as  a  neutral  zone  between  the  frontiers  of 
the.  British  possession  and  Spain.  To  the  N.  of  this  zone  lies  the 
Spanish  frontier-town  of  La  LCnea  de  la  ConeepdSn  (p.  448). 

^L'aspect  de  Gibraltar  d^payse  tout  a  fait  rimagination ;  ron  ne  salt 
plus  oil  Ton  est  ni  ce  que  Ton  volt.  Figurez  vous  un  immense  rocher 
ou  plutot  line  montagne  de  quinze  cents  pieds  de  haut  qui  surgit  sub- 
itement,  brusquement,  dn  milieu  de  la  mer  sur  une  terre  si  plate  et  si 
basse  qu'2k  peine  raper^oit-on  ....  Ge  qui  ajoute  encore  k  reflfet  de 
rocher  inexplicable,  c'est  sa  forme;  Ton  dirait  un  sphinx  de  granit 
^norme,  d^mesur^ ,  gigantesque  ....  La  tSte,  un  pen  tronqu^e,  eat 
tourn^e  vers  TAfrique ,  qu^elle  semble  regarder  avec  une  attention  rSveuae 
et  profonde'  (Ga^Her). 
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*It  is  the  very  image  of  an  enormous  lion,  crouched  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  set  there  to  guard  the  passage  for 
its  British  mistress'  (Thackeray). 

North  Towriy  or  the  town  proper  of  Gibraltar,  covers  the  N. 
third  of  the  W.  slope  of  the  roct,  while  the  other  two-thirds  are 
occnpled  by  the  grounds  of  the  Alameda,  the  attractive  villas  of  the 
suburb  of  South  Town^  and  the  Lighthouse  at  Europa  Point.  The 
houses  of  the  town,  of  the  same  neutral  gray  tint  as  the  rock  itself, 
ascend  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  about  260  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  and  seldom  expand  into  a  square  of 
any  size.  Though  the  resident  population  (apart  from  the  military) 
are  mainly  Spaniards  and  a  heterogeneous  swarm  of  Jews  and  immi- 
grants of  all  nationalities  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
town  still  contrives  to  present  a  somewhat  English  appearance.  The 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  its  streets  are  the  red-jacketed  British 
soldier,  the  kilted  Highlander,  and  the  numerous  Moors ,  mostly 
dealers  from  Tangier.  The  traveller  coming  from  Spain  is  pleasantly 
struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  the  absence  of  beggars. 

The  Taadb  of  Gibraltar  consists  mainly  in  the  importation  of 
live-stock  and  other  provisions  from  Galicia  and  Morocco,  especially 
from  Tangier  (comp.  p.  451).  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  smuggling 
over  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  harbour  is  of  great  importance  as  a 
coaling-station  and  is  entered  annually  by  about  5000  vessels,  with 
a  burden  of  4^2  million  tons. 

The  Glimatb  is  not  always  such  as  to  Induce  the  visitor  to  pro- 
tract his  sojourn.  The  E.  wind  often  brings  a  damp  fog,  which 
shrouds  the  entire  Rock,  while  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  may  be 
glancing  in  the  sunshine.  Or  the  N.  wind  may  descend,  charged 
with  the  icy  cold  of  the  snow-fields  of  the  Serranfa  de  Ronda.  In 
summer  the  bare  rock  becomes  a  regular  oven ,  reverberating  the 
rays  of  the  sun  with  almost  intolerable  vigour.  The  inhabitants 
then  flee  for  refuge  to  their  villas  on  the  isthmus,  which  are  open 
to  the  sea-winds  on  both  sides,  or  to  the  lofty  heights  of  San  Roque 
(p.  441)  or  to  Ronda  (p.  438).  The  E.  side  of  the  rock  is  in  shade 
In  the  afternoon.  —  Gibraltar  depends  for  its  Drinking  Watbb  on 
the  rain  collected  in  tanks,  but  a  good  supply  for  sanitary  purposes 
is  obtained  from  brackish  springs  discovered  in  1868  on  the  North 
Front  (p.  448). 

In  antiquity  the  almost  uninhabited  rock  of  Calpe  (Gibraltar)  and  the 
African  promontory  of  Abyla  (now  the  Sierra  Bullones,  near  Geuta;  p.  449) 
were  known  as  the  'Pillars  of  Hercules'  f.  The  strait  between  them  was 
regarded   as  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Ocean,  while  the  channel  between 


France  and  England  was  the  N.  entrance.  Under  the  protection  of  their 
god  Hercules  Melkart,  the  Phosnicians  pushed  their  adventurous  voyages 
Beyond  the  Pillars  as  far  as  Britain,  whence,  along  with  their  cargoes  of 


god  Hercules  Melkart,  the  Phosnicians  pushed  their  adventurous  voyages 
beyond  the  Pillars  as  far  as  Britain,  whence,  along  with  their  cargoes  of 
tin  to  be  mixed  with  copper  in  order  to  make  bronze,  they  brought  the 
first  tales  of  the  North,  with  its  long  winter-nights.   The  earliest  Phoenician 


t  The  well-known  signfor  the  dollar  (|)  is  sometimes  explained  aa  a 
representation  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  united  by  a  scroll  with  the 
inaeription  ^non  plus  ultra'. 
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settlement  oa  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  was  also  named  Calp€y  while  Carteiay 
on  the  innermoot  recess  of  the  bay  (p.  441),  must  be  regarded  as  of  Iberian 
origin.  Carteia,  which  was  also  an  important  seaport  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  received  the  first  Roman  colony  on  the  Iberian  Peninsala  in 
B.C.  171  and  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth- at  the 
time  of  the  Vandal  invasion.  It  is  not  till  711  that  the  bay  again  appears 
in  history.  In  that  year  the  Arab  Tdrik  ibn  Zijdd^  at  the  head  of  a 
plandering  expedition  sent  to  Spain  by  MUsa^  the  African  viceroy  of  the 
Caliph  of  Damascas,  landed  near  the  present  Algeciras  and  afterwards 
established  a  fortress  on  the  commanding  rock  of  Gibraltar  (comp.  p.  448). 
It  is  from  this  Moorish  warrior  that  Gibraltar  derives  its  modem  name, 
a  contracted  form  ot  Ga>el  al-TArik,  or  'hill  of  Tarik\  In  1160  the  forti- 
fications were  considerably  strengthened  by  *Abdelmiitnin  (p.  369),  the 
Almohad.  In  1309  Al.  Fdree  Quzmdn  el  Bueno  captured  the  place  for 
Perdinand  IV.  of  Castile,  but  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Moors  in  U33,  and 
it  was  not  till  St.  Bernard's  Day  (Aug.  20th),  1462,  that  it  was  again  taken 
by  Ougmdm,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  passed  permanently  into  the  power 
of  Castile.  In  1465  the  duke  was  invested  with  the  caatle  and  Campo 
de  Gibraltar  (p.  441)  aa  a  perpetual  fief,  but  his  descendants  had  to 
relinquish  it  to  the  crown  in  1502.  Gibraltar  was  sacked  in  1540  by 
JDkotfreddm  (Barbarossa),  the  Algerian  pirate,  in  consequence  of  which 
Charles  V.  had  the  works  rebuilt  by  Speekel  of  Strassburg  (1640)  and 
caused  new  fortifications,  extending  from  the  S.  side  of  the  town  to  the 
crest  of  the  rock,  to  be  constructed  by  Oio9.  Batt.  Calvi^  an  engineer  of 
Milan  (1552).  In  1610  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  Juan  de  Mmdota  escorted 
the  Moriscoes  back  to  Morocco  from  the  very  harbour  where  their  fore- 
fathers had  begun  their  victorious  career  through  the  Peninsula.  More 
celebrated  than  all  the  ten  sieges  it  underwent  in  its  earlier  history  was 
that  which  took  place  in  1704  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
when  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Oeorge  Rooke  and  Ptinee  Oeorge  of 
Hette-Daitnitadi  surprized  and  overpowered  the  weak  Spanish  garrison. 
The  twelfth  siege  took  place  in  1704-5,  when  the  British  succeeded  in 
retaining  possession  of  the  fortress  in  spite  of  a  six  months^  bombiurdment 
by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1715,  and  again  at  the  Peace  of  Seville  in  1729,  after  another  ineffectual 
siege  (1727),  the  Spaniards  bad  to  submit  to  leaving  Gibraltar  in  foreign 
hands.  The  last  great  siege  of  Gibraltar  extended  from  1779  to  1783,  and 
bad  the  same  result,  in  spite  of  the  floating  batteries  invented  by  the 
Frenchman  i>*^r(on,  which,  though  described  as  incombustible  and  unsink- 
able%  were  destroyed  by  the  British  artillery.  The  British  commander  was 
Otneral  EUott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield.  Since  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
(1783)  Great  Britain's  daim  to  Gibraltar  has   not  been  questioned. 

The  Older  FortifieatUmt  include  the  numerous  batteries  along  the  sea- 
shore from  the  Land  Port  on  the  IS.  to  Europa  Point  on  the  S.,  the  batteries 
on  the  S.  slope  above  Europa  Point,  and  the  subterranean  galleries  on  the 
K.  side.  The  summit  of  the  rock  has  recently  been  fortified  with  modem 
guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  strangers  are  no  longer  allowed  to  visit 
the  Rock  Gun  and  Highest  Point.    Other  works  are  in  progress. 

From  the  Old  MoU,  the  N.  harbour-mole  constructed  In  1B09, 
we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  through  the  Old  MoU  Oate^  past  the  Market, 
and  through  the  inner  Waterport  Oate,  on  the  site  of  the  wharf  of 
the  Moors,  to  (5  mln.)  Oabbmatbb  Squabh. 

Watbbpobt  Stbbbt,  running  hence  to  the  S.,  contains  most  of 
the  hotels,  the  post  and  telegraph  office  (PI.  1),  and  other  public 
buildings.  Along  with  the  street  named  Irish  Townj  running 
parallel  on  the  W.,  it  forms  the  focus  of  business. 

Waterport  Street  ends  at  Commercial  Square,  containing  the 
Exchange  (PI.  3),  beyond  which  it  is  continued  by  Ohubch  Stbbbt. 
In  this  street,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Boman  Catholic  GatliAdral 
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(PL  4;  St,  Mary  the  Crowned),  originally  a  Moorish  mosqne  and 
rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1502.  It  was  robbed  of  its 
treasures  of  art  in  1704  and  now  offers  little  of  interest  except  the 
Moorish  Court  of  Oranges.  —  A  little  farther  on,  on  the  same  side, 
is  the  Supreme  Court  (PI.  7),  with  a  pretty  garden.  To  the  right, 
in  Cathedral  Square,  stands  the  Anglican  Cathedral  (PL  6;  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity),  erected  in  the  Moorish  style  in  1821. 

Church  Street,  in  turn,  is  prolonged  by  Southpoet  Stbebt,  in 
which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Convent,  or  residence  of  the  Governor 
(Sir  Frederick  Foreatier- Walker),  erected  in  1531  as  a  Franciscan 
conyent  In  the  garden  is  a  dragon-tree  (Dracaena  draco),  belieyed 
to  be  at  least  1000  years  old.  —  The  street  ends  at  Southport  Gate, 
erected  under  Charles  V.  and  rebuilt  in  1883.  Outside  the  gate, 
to  the  left,  lies  the  small  Trafalgar  Cemetery,  containing  the  graves 
of  many  of  the  British  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (p.  454). 
To  the  right  are  the  Bagged  Staff  Stairs,  where  the  British  under 
Adm.  Rooke  landed  in  1704. 

The  *AIameda,  beyond  the  gate,  laid  out  by  Governor  George 
Don  (ca.  1814),  is  one  of  the  chief  lions  of  Gibraltar.  Its  luxuriant 
subtropical  vegetation  includes  gigantic  geraniums  and  heliotropes, 
castor-oil  plants,  daturas,  and  daphnes.  In  the  midst  of  it  lie  the 
Assembly  Rooms  (PL  8;  p.  443)  and  a  Cafe  (band,  see  p.  443).  Tw6 
indifferent  busts  commemorate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General 
ElioU,  the  defender  of  Gibraltar  in  the  *Great  Siege'  (p.  446). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Alameda  lies  theNaval  Harbour,  with  the  Dock 
Yard,  founded  in  the  17th  cent  and  recently  much  enlarged.  The 
harbour  is  protected  by  the  long  New  Mole,  begun  in  1620  and 
much  lengthened  in  1851.  Many  extensive  works,  requiring  years 
for  completion ,  are  now  in  hand.  Steep  streets  ascend  from  the 
New  Mole  through  the  suburb  of  Bosia  to  the  Europa  Main  Road. 

The  ^Europa  Main  Road ,  beginning  at  Prince  Edward^s  Gate 
at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Alameda,  ascends  gently  along  the  W. 
slope  of  the  rock,  between  villas  and  gardens,  to  the  point  of  view 
named  The  Mount.  It  then  runs  past  the  Naval  Hospital  and  above 
the  Buena  Vista  Barracks  to  (1^2  M.)  Europa  Point,  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula,  undermined  by  the  waves.  A  large  Light- 
HOTJSB  was  erected  here  in  1841  on  the  site  of  the  once  much  fre- 
quented sanctuary  of  the  Virgen  de  Europa.  —  The  road  (not 
accessible  beyond  Europa  Flats)  now  turns  to  the  N.E.,  affording  a 
fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  dominated  by  the 
Sierra  de  Estepona  (p.  441),  and  passes  the  Governoe'b  Cottage 
or  summer-villa.    Farther  on,  amid  the  cliffs,  isthe  Monkeys*  Cave. 

The  so-called  *0allerie8  form  the  second  great  sight  of  Gibraltar. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  passages  tunnelled  through  the  living  rock 
on  the  N.  face  of  the  peninsula  during  the  'Great  Siege'  (1782). 
They  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  Sergeant  Ince  and  were 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Lieut.  Evoleth,  B.E.  We  ascend  from 
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Waterport  St.  through  Bell  Lane ,  which  leads  to  the  £.  opposite 
the  post-offlce,  and  then  mount,  partly  by  flights  of  steps,  to  (10  min.) 
the  Artillery  Barracks,  which  lie  to  the  left  below  the  Moorish 
Castle  (see  below).  Here  we  inscribe  onr  names  in  a  book  and  have 
a  soldier  assigned  as  guide  (fee  1-2  p.).  Visitors  are  generally 
shown  part  of  the  Lower  or  l/nton.  Oall&ry  (entrance  590  ft.  above 
the  sea),  commanding  views  of  the  bay  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
The  visit  takes  about  V2  h^-  Wraps  are  desirable,  as  the  galleries 
are  damp  and  chilly.  —  The  Moorish  Castle,  above  the  Artillery 
Barracks,  begun  by  Tdrik  in  713  (p.  446)  and  finished  in  742,  is 
shown  by  special  permission  only.  Beautiful  view.  Beside  it  is 
the  Civil  Prisorh.  Farther  to  the  S.  is  the  CcuUe  Tonfc,  a  large  re- 
servoir for  the  water  from  the  North  Front  (see  below). 

Access  to  the  Signal  Station,  O'Hara's  Tower,  and  St.  Michael's 
Cave  is  now  limited  to  British  subjects  armed  with  a  permission 
from  the  Governor's  Office  (comp.  p.  446).  From  the  Signal  Station 
(1295  ft.) ,  the  highest  point  on  the  rock  but  one,  all  vessels  entering 
the  straits  are  announced  to  Gibraltar. 

The  *View  embraces  the  entire  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  wiUi  the  green 
Campo  de  Gibraltar  on  the  K.  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Gazuies  on  the  W.; 
the  coast  of  Morocco  from  ihe  Sierra  Bnllones  and  Centa  to  the  Bay  of 
Tangiers  and  Gape  Spartel*,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  K.E., 
with  the  Sierra  Kevada  and  the  valleys  of  the  Alpnjarras. 

A  similar  view  is  obtained  from  (yHa/ra's  Tower  (1361  ft.),  to 
the  S.,  named  after  a  ruined  tower,  said  to  have  been  built  during 
the  'Great  Siege'  by  Gen.  O'Hara  to  observe  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz  (!). 

St.  Michael's  Cave  is  one  of  the  numerous  stalactite  caverns 
in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  anciently  used  either  as  dwellings  or  as 
graves,  and  often  containing  the  bones  of  prehistoric  animals. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Casemates  Square  (p.  446)  is  the  Land  Port  or 
Spanish  Gate,  which  is  adjoined  by  strong  fortifications  and  is  closed 
at  sunset,  after  gunfire  (see  p.  442).  Outside  it  is  the  so-called 
Inundation,  an  area  that  can  be  put  under  water  if  desirable  for 
purposes  of  defence.  Beyond  this  lies  the  Korth  Pront,  or  British 
part  of  the  isthmus ,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical  N.  face  of  the 
rock.  The  Devil's  Tower  Road  runs  hence  to  the  S.E.,  passing  (left) 
t\i%  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Cemeteries,  tothe{t/2M.) 
DeviVs  Tower,  an  old  watch-tower,  probably  built  by  the  Genoese. 
The  road  then  turns  to  the  right  (S.)  and  leads  to  (72  ^O  (jATXlax 
Bay,  where  the  steep  sandy  side  of  the  rock  barely  leaves  room  for 
the  fishing-hamlet  of  Caleta,  which  is  often  exposed  to  danger  from 
stones  falling  from  above.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  interest- 
ing caves,  including  the  Maiden  Hair  Cavern,  named  after  its  ferns. 

With  the  visit  to  this  bay  may  be  conveniently  combined  an  ezcnrsion 
to  La  Linea  de  la  Gonoepcion,  a  town  (29,630  inhab.)  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  IV2  M.  from  Gibraltar,  beyond  the  neutral  zone  (p,  444).  During 
the  siege  of  1727  the  Spaniards  took  advantage  of  an  armistice  to  construct 
an  entrenchment  between  the  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean,  defended  at  the 
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W.  end  by  the  Ca$tillo  de  San  Felipe  and  at  the  E.  by  the  Castillo  de  Santa 
Barbara.  In  1810,  however,  these  works  were  razed  by  the  British  at  the 
request  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  as  the  Spanish  army  under  BaUetteroty 
which  had  taken  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar,  feared  that  they 
might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  French.  La  Lfnea  is  thus  now  an 
undefended  town,  inhabited  mainly  by  labourers,  among  whom  are  many 
returned  convicts.  The  market  of  Gibraltar  is  supplied  from  the  Vegetabk 
Garden*  of  La  Lfnea,  which  extend  on  the  N.  to  ttie  Sierra  Carbonera, 

About  V/t  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  La  Lfnea  is  Campamento,  a  village  of 
labourers  and  smugglers,  and  also  a  sea-bathing  resort,  containing  several 
handsome  villas.  It  has  a  small  eucalyptus-grove.  About  i/s  M.  farther 
on  is  Puente  Mayorga  or  Orange  Orove,  ttie  port  of  San  Roque. 

55.  Excursion  to  Tangier. 

Fbom  Gibbaltab  to  Tanoibb,  36  M.  (32  knots),  steamer  in  2Vs-9  hrs. 
A  steamer  of  the  Compa%ia  Trantatldntica  (agents,  John  Onetti  &  Sons, 
Engineer  Lane)  starts  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  7  a.m.  for  Tangier, 
and  thence  at  10.30  a.m.  for  (106  M.)  CacHt^  which  it  reaches  at  5.30  p.m. 
Fares  to  Tangier  15  p.  (saloon)  or  10  p. ;  to  Cadiz  44  p.  25,  31  p.  25  c.  ^  from 
Tangier  to  Cadiz  38  p.  or  30  p.  —  Bland  Line  (H.  H.  Bland  &  Co..  Irish 
Town)  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  at  11  a.m., 
returning  the  following  days  (lower  fares).  Provisions  extra  in  each  case. 
—  Tariflf  for  landing  and  embarking  at  Gibraltar,  see  p.  442 ;  at  Tangier, 
see  below  $  at  Cadiz,  see  p.  431. 

The  excursion  to  Tangier  is  well  worth  making  in  good  weather  for 
its  charming  views  of  sea  and  land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly 
interesting  glimpse  it  afifords  of  the  world  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Moor. 
The  passage  thence  to  Cadiz  is  recommended  to  good  sailors  only. 

OibraUar,  see  p.  442.  —  The  steamer  traverses  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar.  To  tke  right  is  the  Punta  Camero  (p.  444),  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sierra  de  los  Gaznies  (p.  442).  In  the  distance  to  the 
left  appears  the  promontory  of  Ceuta^  a  Spanish  possession  sinoe 
4680,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  rises  the  limestone  mass  of  the  Sierra  JBul- 
lones  (2710  ft.),  the  African  'PiUar  of  Hercules'  (p.  445).  Its  Moorish 
name,  Oebel  MHaa  ('hill  of  Musa'),  like  that  of  Gibraltar,  com- 
memorates one  of  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain  (comp.  p.  446). 
On  the  treeless  coast  of  Andalusia,  which  is  enlivened  only  by  the 
numerous  ancient  watch-towers  (atcdayaS),  appears  the  town  of  Tarifa, 
at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Luna  (2570  ft.),  fortified  ever  since 
the  Moorish  epoch,  but  captured  in  1292  by  Sancho  IV.  of  Castile 
and  heroically  defended  in  1294  by  Guzman  el  Bueno.  In  front  of 
the  town  extends  an  isthmus  ending  in  the  Punta  Mcurroqui,  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  (36®  N.  lat.).  The 
opposite  coast  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  the  Anjera,  a  wild  tribe  of 
Berbers )  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  In  the  distance 
appear  the  white  houses  of  Tangier,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautifully 
curved  bay,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cape  Maldbata. 


Tangier.  —  Arrival*  The  steamers  anchor  in  the  open  roads  and 
passengers  are  conveyed  to  the  Pier  in  small  boats,  an  operation  conducted 
with  much  confusion  and  noise,  especially  when  the  sea  is  rough.  Travellers 
should  disregard  the  offers  of  the  guides,  who  are  usually  to  be  found 
on  board,  and  should  bargain  directly  with  the  boatmen  (1-2  p.  per  head 
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and  i/z-l  p-  for  luggage).  A  charge  of  36  c.  is  made  as  pier-daes  and  a  small 
additional  sum  is  paid  for  the  transport  of  the  luggage  to  the  hotel.  — 
The  Cuitom  Howe  Examination  is  lenient,  and  a  passport  is  not  required. 

Hotela*  *HoTBL  Gontinsmtal  (PI.  0,  D,  8,  4),  in  a  quiet  situation  a 
little  to  the  K.  of  the  pier,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  English  manage- 
ment, pens.  10-12«.  x  •Hotel  Obcil,  on  the  Playa  (comp.  PI.  D,  6),  well 
situated,  with  sea- view  and  terrace,  pens.  10-12«. ;  •Hotel  villa  Valkntina 
(Austrian),  on  the  Fez  road  (PI.  A.  6),  Vs  ^'  from  the  Socco  de  Barra, 
good  cuisine,  adapted  for  a  stay  of  some  time  \  HdT.  Villa  ob  Fsahcb, 
well  situated  on  the  hill  above  the  Socco  de  Barra  (PI.  A,  5),  1  M.  from 
the  harbour,  pens,  from  St.  —  Less  pretending:  Hot.  Bsibtol,  in  the 
Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  C,  4, 5),  pens.  8-lQ«.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Intbbnational, 
near  the  Small  Socco,  board  Ai^  a  French  house;  Hot.  Xaclban,  at  the 
Socco  de  Barra,  pens.  7-10  p. ;  Hot.  Obibntal,  well  spoken  of.  —  Wine  is 
not  included  in  the  above  charges.  Payment  la  expected  in  British  money 
or  Spanish  duros  (paper  money  refused). 

Oafea.  There  are  several  Araib  Coffee  Soutee^  mostly  In  the  hands  of 
the  guides,  who  arrange  evening  entertainments  for  the  tourist,  with 
invited  guests  and  Moorish  musicians.  On  these  occasions  a  charge  of 
1  p.  is  made  for  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee. 

Foat  Offices.  The  British^  Oerman^  French^  and  Spanish  Offices  are  all 
in  the  Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  C,  4,  5).  —  Telegranh  Offioes.  British  Telegraph 
Office^  on  the  way  to  the  Marshan  (PI.  A,  S);  Spanish  Telegraph  Office 
(PI.  G,  4),  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town ;  French  Tdegraph  Office  at  the  French 
post-office. 

Banka.  Comptoir  National  dEscompte  de  Paris,  in  the  Small  Socco; 
Hdstner  ±  Joachknstohn,  near  the  Small  Socco  (Faente  Kueva) ;  M.  Nahon 
(PI.  B,  5),  to  the  S.  of  the  main  street. 

Oriental  Bazaars.  Joseph  Saadeh,  opposite  the  Spanish  Church  (PI.  B,  5) ; 
Bensaken,  near  the  Fez  gate ;  Moorish  Bcuaar,  in  the  Small  Socco.  l^ot  more 
than  half  the  price  demanded  should  be  offered. 

Fhotograplui.  CatiUay  next  door  to  the  British  Consulate  (PI.  B,  5); 
Macleod  it  Brash,  near  the  Small  Socco  (PL  B,  C,  4,  5) ;  Ruediy  in  the 
main  street. 

Onidea,  at  the  hotels.  6-10  p.  per  day. 

Saddle  Horaes  and  mulM.  At  the  hotels  (see  above),  8  p.  per  half- 
day,  5-7  p.  per  day.  —  Donkeys,  lVa-2V2  p.  per  day. 

Bea  Batha  (PI.  C,  D,  6).  Delicias  de  la  Playa^  Paratso  de  la  Playa,  open 
from  May  to  Oct.,  bath  26  c,  with  towels  50  c.    The  beach  is  excellent. 

Brittah  Legation  (Sir  Gerard  A.  Lowther,  K.  0.  M.  G.,  CD.;,  outside  the 
town,  near  the  Hdtel  Villa  de  France.  —  Britiah  Oonaulate  (S.  E.  White, 
C.  M.  G. ;  PI.  B,  5),  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great  Mosque.  —  American  Legation 
(Samuel  R.  Gummeri;  PI.  B,  5),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town.  Amerioan 
Oonaul'Oeneral,  Eoffman  Philip.  —  Llotd^s  Agbnt,  Eitgene  Chappory,  in 
the  main  street. 

Bngliah  Ohurch  Bervioe  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m.,  during  the  winter  and  the 
early  spring  months,  In  the  handsome  English  Church  above  the  Socco  de 
Barra  (PI.  A,  5).  Freahyterian  Service  in  the  chapel  near  the  road  leading 
from  the  Socco  de  Barra  to  the  beach.  —  Spaniah  Boman  Gatholie  Ohnxoh 
(PI.  B,  5)f  in  the  main  street. 

Vhyaieians.  Dr.  Kunitz.  Dr.  Sterner,  both  German  (apply  to  the  hotels).  — 
Ohemista.  Bowhcwd,  Cirete,  in  the  main  street;  British  Pharmacg.  — 
British  Hospital  on  the  Marshan. 

Spaniah  Theatre,  near  the  American  Legation  (PL  B,  5),  performances  in 
winter  only.  —  Horae  Racea  in  spring  and  summer  in  the  Bubana  valley 
(p.  454).  —  Display  of  Arab  Horaemanahip  or  ^Fantasies*  (LMb  el-Barood) 
on  Mohammedan  festivals  at  the  Socco  de  Barra  or  the  Marshan.  —  The 
Sport  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  includes  pig-sticking,  fox-hunting,  and 
the  shooting  of  partridges,  woodcocks,  snipe,  and  hare. 

V    8t««m«ra.    To  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,   see  p.  449.    To  London  by  the 
Morocco,  Canary  Islands,  and  Madeira  Line  (Forvood  Bros,  is  Co.),  every 
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6  days  {Sl.)\  to  Liverpool  by  the  Papayanni-Bllefnum  Z«ie,  about  weekly; 
to  Maneilles  yi&  Valencia  and  Barcelona  by  the  Sooiiii  Ginirale  ds  Tram- 
pwti  Maritime$  (agents,  Compagnie  NaTigation  Marocaine),  fortnightly,  or 
vi&  Oran  by  the  CompagnU  de  NavigtOion  MixU  (agent,  Sfazime  Allier), 
fortnightly;  to  Marseilles  and  Qenoa  by  the  German  East  African  Line 
(agent,  Hassner),  monthly,  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Italy  by  the  Adhria  Co. 
(agents,  Borgeand.  Beutemann,  A  Co.),  fortnightly ;  to  Hamburg  vil  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  by  tne  Oldenburg  A  ForttigueBe  Co.^  twice  a  month. 

Chief  Attraetiona  (two  days).  1st  Day.  Horning:  Main  Street  and  armOl 
Soeeo  (p.  452);  Socco  de  Barra  (p.  452);  Marihan  (p.  463);  Katba  (p.  453). 
Afternoon :  Walk  oa  the  Beach  (p.  459).  —  2nd  Day.  Excursion  to  Cape 
BparieL  and  to  the  OroUo  of  Hercules  (p.  454).  —  Strangers  should  not  attempt 
to  enter  the  mosques  or  approach  the  tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints,  and 
they  should  avoid  the  side-streets  after  dusk. 

Tamgitf  or  Tangiera^  Arab.  Tanja^  the  capital  of  the  Moroccan 
province  of  El-FahsSj  the  chief  commercial  town  of  Morocco,  and  the 
seat  of  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  hilly  W.  margin  of  the  shallow,  semicircular  Bay 
of  TangierSy  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Tingia  (see 
belowY  Of  the  34,000  inhab.  about  15,000  are  Mohammedans, 
12,000  Moroccan  Jews,  and  7000  Europeans  (mainly  Spaniards).  The 
white  houses  of  the  town  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  old  gates 
and  towers,  and  on  the  highest  point,  on  the  edge  of  the  Marshan 
(p.  453),  rises  the  Kat^a  or  JTcwoJo (citadel).  Tangier  presents  a  more 
characteristic  picture  of  an  Oriental  town  than  almost  any  other 
seaport  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa.  Its  narrow  and  uneven  streets, 
overtopped  here  and  there  by  a  slender  minaret,  hardly  afford  room 
for  the  noisy  crowds  and  heavy-laden  asses,  and  are  entirely  im- 
passable for  wheeled  vehicles.  After  the  early  morning  call  of  the 
Muezzin  (p.  371)  the  whole  place  is  as  busy  as  a  swarm  of  bees  and 
as  variegated  as  a  kaleidoscope.  The  solemn  Moors,  stalking  along 
in  white  or  coloured  burnous,  yellow  slippers,  and  brilliant  turban 
or  fez,  are  elbowed  by  equally  swarthy  Jews  of  Morocco  in  black 
caftan  and  fez;  while  wild-eyed  Kabyles  from  the  Berber  villages 
of  the  neighbourhood  mingle  with  negro-slaves  from  the  interior 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  Besides  the  three  market-places,  the  har- 
bour also  is  a  scene  of  great  liveliness,  especially  in  the  morning. 
Cattle,  poultry,  game,  and  eggs  for  Gibraltar  are  almost  always 
being  embarked.  Here,  as  in  the  streets,  every  operation  is  accom- 
panied by  yelling  and  quarrelling.  —  The  Europeans  dwell  chiefly 
in  the  W.  suburb. 

The  prevalent  winds  all  blow  from  the  ocean,  greatly  alleviating 
the  heat  in  the  town  and  on  the  heights  of  the  Marshan  and  Monte 
(p.  454)  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  bringing  frequent  showers  in  the 
cool  season  (annual  rainfall  36  inches).  Snow  and  frost  are  almost 
unknown. 

History.  Tingit  (p.  453),  probaMy  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the 
straits,  does  not  appear  in  history  until  the  Roman  period.  Bmp.  Augustus 
endowed  it  with  Roman  citisenship  and  Claudiue  made  it  a  Roman  colony. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  territory  of  Tingis  formed  part 
of  the  Spanish  ^rovincia  Ulterior^,  and  under  the  constitution  introduced 
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by  DiodeHcm  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Ffottineta  Mauritania  Tingiiana. 
In  the  Christian  period  the  town  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  S.  Spain  and 
belonged  in  turn  to  the  Vandals  and  the  Bomans  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
About  the  year  7C0  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  M^tsa^  and  became  the 
capital  of  Maghreb  al-Aktd^  i.e.  the  ^extreme  W.  province'  of  the  Cali- 
phate of  Damascus,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Morocco.  Though  the 
Berber  tribes  of  this  district  ranked  among  the  most  aealous  champions  of 
Islam,  they  did  not  long  submit  to  the  role  of  tiie  Arabs,  but  establiahed 
their  independence  of  Damascus  as  early  as  741.  For  a  short  time  ^er- 
wards  they  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  were  engaged  either  in  threatening  on  their  own  ac- 
count the  independence  of  the  Moorish  states  of  Spain  or  helping  them  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Spanish  Christians.  From  1471  to  16S  Tangier 
belonged  to  Portugal,  and  during  this  period  its  population  was  largely 
modified  by  the  immigration  of  Spanish  Jews  and  of  the  Moriacoes  after 
their  expulsion  from  Spain  (p.  38l).  In  1662  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  as  piCrt  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
wife  of  Charles  II.  The  weak  and  unenterprizing  British  rulers  of  the 
period  found  it  a  troublesome  and  unprofitable  possession,  and  alter  severiJ 
unsucceasful  encounters  with  the  Moors,  they  resigned  their  possession  of 
Tangier  in  1684,  having  previously  destroyed  its  fortifications  and  the 
long  mole,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  low  water.  Since 
then  the  town  has  belonged  uninterruptedly  to  Morocco.  In  1844  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  fleet  under  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Its  present 
fortifications,  mounted  with  somewhat  antiquated  ordnance,  were  con- 
structed by  British  engineers.  The  Sultanate  of  Morocco,  extending  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  N.  to  the  Sahara  on  the  S.,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.  to  the  borders  of  Algeria  on  the  £.,  embraces  an  area 
of  ca.  170,000  sq.  M.,  with  8,000,000  inhabitants.  The  sultan  resides  at 
Morocco  or  Fez. 

From  the  landing-place  we  pass  through  the  Bdb  el-Mersd,  or 
Gate  of  the  Port,  which  is  defended  by  two  batteries,  Into  the  Main 
Stebbt  (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5),  which  curves  round  the  flank  of  the  hill  and 
ascends  to  the  Socco  de  Barra  (see  below).  Beyond  the  Great  Mosqne 
or  DjdmVa  el-KehiTj  with  its  handsome  portal  and  Giraldallke  tower, 
we  reach  the  Small  Socco  (PI.  B,  C,  4,  5 ;  Arab.  Siikh  ed-Dakhl, 
inner  market),  the  business  focus  of  the  town,  with  the  post-offices 
mentioned  at  p.  450  and  many  shops  and  caf^s.  —  Above  it,  to 
the  left,  lie  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  Church  (PI.  B,  5)  and  the 
Morocco  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  street  ends  at  the  Bdh  ed-Dakhly  or  Inner  Town  Gate,  be- 
yond which  lies  the  Square  of  the  Blacksmiths.  To  the  left  is  the 
New  Market  (PI.  A,  5),  the  regular  market  for  meat  and  vegetables, 
which  also  communicates  with-  the  Outer  Market.  —  A  gate  to  the 
right  of  the  Square  of  the  Blacksmiths  leads  to  the  Union  Market ^ 
with  two  long  rows  of  booths  and  a  caravanserai  (Fondak;  PL  A,  4) 
on  its  N.E.  side.  Issuing  by  the  N.  gate,  to  the  left  of  this  fondak, 
and  then  following  the  town-wall  to  the  right,  we  pass  (left)  the 
Christian  Cemetery  (PI.  A,  3,  4)  and  reach  the  Kasba  and  the  old 
Marsh  an  road  (p.  453). 

The  Bdh  el-Fds,  or  W.  town  gate,  opens  on  the  Socco  de  Barra 
(PI.  A,  5),  Outer  Market,  or  Oreat  Socco ^  a  visit  to  which  on  one  of 
the  market-days  (Sun.  and  Thurs.,  preferably  the  former)  should  on 
no  account  be  omitted.    On  those  days  the  whole  of  the  irregular 
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and  uneven  spi^ce  Is  coyered  with  an  indescribable  mass  of  Oriental 
hnmanity.  Through  the  rows  of  the  sellers,  many  of  whom  are  closely- 
veiled  and  white -robed  women,  press  the  Tangerines,  haggling 
noisily  over  every  purchase.  Smaller  groups  surround  the  jugglers, 
snake-charmers,  and  story-tellers.  Importunate  beggars  thrust  their 
mutilated  limbs  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by.  In  the  centre  of  the 
space  is  the  sanctuary  of  8idi  Makhfij  the  patron-saint  of  the  market. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Socco  de  Barra  the  Camino  del  Monte  (comp. 
the  inset  on  the  Plan)  leads  to  theW.,  past  the  Mohammedan  Cemetery 
and  the  VUla  of  the  Portuguese  Minister,  to  (^AM.)  the  Villa  8ic$ou, 
now  the  Belgian  consulate,  {standing  in  a  beautiful  garden  (fee  to 
gatekeeper  ^/^i  p.). 

At  the  gate  of  this  villa  the  path  forks.  The  path  in  a  straight 
direction  leads  to  the  Bubana  Valley  and  on  to  Cape  Spartel  (see 
p.  454).  That  diverging  to  the  right  sweeps  round  to  the  farther  part 
of  the  MarsliaiL,  the  lofty  plateau  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town.  On  the 
margin  of  the  plateau  towards  the  sea,  and  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
plots  of  ground,  [are  several  Phoenician  Tombs,  in  the  form  of  rect- 
angles cut  in  the  living  rock  and  lying  from  £.  to  W.  The  part  of 
the  Marshan  adjoining  the  town  is  occupied  by  villas,  some  of  which 
belong  to  Europeans. 

The  E.  end  of  the  Marshan,  about  390  ft.  above  the  town,  is 
occupied  by  the  Kasba  or  Kasaba  (PI.  A,  B,  1-3),  the  citadel  of  Tan- 
gier, erected  in  the  15th  cent,  and  now  consisting  of  an  extensive 
group  of  dilapidated  and  unimposing  buildings.  The  Upper  Kasba 
Gate  (PL  A,  2)  leads  to  the  Naham  Battery  (PI.  A,  1),  which  com- 
mands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay  of  Tangier  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  (fee  50  c).  A  little  lower  down  are  the  Palace  of  the 
Sultan,  the  Treasury,  the  Residence  of  the  Kaid  (Mexuar),  and  several 
Oovemment  Buildings  (comp.  PI.  A,  B,  2,  3).  *  Some  of  the  latter 
abut  on  a  large  court,  adorned  with  wood-carvings  and  mosaics.  The 
Kaid  may  be  seen  administering  justice  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace 
from  8  to  11  a.m.  Strangers  may  generally  obtain  permission  to  visit 
the  Government  Prison,  in  which  the  male  prisoners  are  herded 
together  without  distinctipn  and  are  occupied  in  basket- weaying  and 
otlier  similar  employments.  There  is  a  small  prison  for  women  close 
by.  Ladies  are  also  sometimes  admitted  to  the  Harem  of  the  Oov- 
emor  (fee  1  p.;  sweetmeats  desirable).  —  From  the  E.  Gate  of  the 
Kasba  (PI.  B,  2)  a  steep  footpath  descends  to  the  town,  of  the  white 
houses  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  beach,  it  soon  offers  an  unexpected 
and  beautiful  ♦View. 

ExGDXsiONs.  At  low  tide  the  sandy  beach  (Playa)  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
town  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  ride.  Beyond  the  Bathing 
Places  (p.  450)  we  may  go  on  to  (*/«-!  hr.)  the  Roman  Bridge  over  the  little 
river  GcUeret  and  beyond  this  to  the  Bttin>  of  Tingia  (Arab.  Tcmja  Bdlia}^ 
which  now  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  old  Roman  water 
gate  is  still  in  fair  preservation.  From  Tingis  we  may  sweep  round  to 
the  N.  to  the  Torre  Blanettlo,  an  old  Moorish  battery  on  Cape  MaUAata 
(p.  449),  a  ride  of  2V3-3V8  hrs.  from  Tangier.  —  Another  pleasant  bridle 
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rout9  leads  inland  (S.W.)  from  the  beaeh,  pasaing  between  orange-grovea, 
to  the  (IV4  hr.)  village  of  Suani.  Farther  on  it  joins  the  Fez  Road^  by 
which  we  may  return  to  the  Outer  Market  and  the  Upper  Town  Gate. 
The  highly  attractive  *Ezcanion  to  Gape  Bpartel  takes  almost  a  whole 
day  (mule  with  guide ,  TVs  p*  \  luncheon  must  be  brought  from  Tangierj. 
We  ride  to  the  Villa  Sixcu  (p.  463)  either  via  the  Harshan  or  via  the 
Outer  Market,  and  then  descend  into  the  Bubana  ValUpy  which  is  watered 
by  the  insignificant  Jew  River  (*/a  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Tangier).  From  here 
we  may  ascend  direct  to  the  top  of  the  Oebel  Kebir  (1070  ft.),  which  is 
overgrown  with  cistus,  heaths,  and  other  shrubs.  Or  (better)  we  may 
turn  to  the  right  and  visit  the  Mcnte  Washingtont  a  summer-colony  of 
charming  villas  overlooking  the  sea.  whence  we  regain  the  direct  route 
in  >/«  hr.  On  both  routes  we  eigoy,  in  clear  weather,  charming  views  of 
the  sea,  glancing  under  constantly  varying  lights  and  shadows,  and  of  the 
Spanish  coast  with  Gape  Trafalgar  (see  below).  The  main  route  Anally 
descends  to  the  (2'/2-3  hrs.  from  Tangier)  Lighthouie  on  the  W.  margin  of 
Cape  BparM  (Arab.  R&e  lihberdit),  the  Pi-otnont&rium  Ampaiuia  of  the 
ancients  and  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Africa.  The  lighthouse  was  con- 
structed and  is  maintained  by  the  great  maritime  powers  \  its  light  is 
visible  for  26  nautical  miles.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean.  — 
We  may  now  ride  along  the  shore  for  s/4  hr.  more  to  the  OroUo  0/  Hereulet^ 
in  which  excellent  erindstones  and  miU-stones  have  been  quarried  from 
time  immemorial.  Or,  on  the  way  back  to  Tangier,  we  may  diverge  from 
the  Bubana  Valley  to  visit  the  Olive  Orove  between  the  Jew  Biver  and 
the  Fez  Eoad  (see  above).      

YoTAOK  TO  Cadiz  (comp.  p.  449).  As  the  steamer  leaves  the  Bay  of 
Tangier,  Gape  Spartel  with  its  lighthouse  appears  on  our  left,  while  in 
clear  weather  we  command  a  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  African  coast  as 
far  as  the  Sierra  Bullonea  (p.  449).  We  ateer  to  the  K.W.  apd  soon  ap* 
proach  the  Spanish  coast,  from  which  the  mountains  gradually  recede.  To 
the  right,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  shallow  Bay  of  Barbate^  rises  Cape  Tra- 
falgaTy  the  Promontorium  Junonit  of  the  Bomans  and  the  Tarf  al-gh&r 
(^cape  of  the  cave')  of  the  Moors.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  and  con- 
spicuous lighthouse,  the  light  of  which  has  a  range  of  19  sea  miles.  Here, 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  straits,  took  place  the  BaUU  of  Trafalgar^  in 
which  the  British  fleet  under  NeUon  defeated  the  united  French  and  Span- 
ish fleets  under  VilUneuve  and  Gravina  on  Oct.  2ist,  1805,  paying  for  its 
victory  with  the  loss*  of  its  famous  admiral.  The  British  fleet  consisted 
of  27  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  2  smaller  vessels,  the  Franco- 
Spanish  fleet  of  33  ships  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  and  2  brigs. 

Farther  along  the  sandy  coast  are  the  small  town  of  ConU^  the  insig- 
nificant Cape  Roehe,  the  mouth  of  the  Ca»al  de  SaacU  Petri^  and  the  Isla 
de  Lein^  with  San  Fernando  (p.  431).  At  last  the  lofty  quays  and  white 
houses  of  Cadiz  rise  from  the'  sea,  overtopped  by  the  New  Cathedral 
The  steamer  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula  on  which  ttie  town  lies, 
passes  to  the  W.  of  Fort  Ban  SebatOdn  (p.  43B),  then  steers  to  the  N.E., 
passes  the  reefs  of  Lot  CocMnoe  and  Las  Pwrcas.  and  enters  the  roomy 
bay  of  Cadiz  (p.  431). 
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56.  From  Madrid  to  Torre  das  Vargens  (Lisbon)  vi4  Plasen- 

cia,  Arroyo  de  Malpartida,  and  Valencia  de  Alo&ntara .  456 
From  Kavalmoral  to  Plasencia  via  Yuste,  457.  45S.  —  From 
l^avalmoral    to    Trujillo    and  Guadalupe,   458.  —  From 
Arroyo-Malpartida  to  Alcantara,  460. 

From  Arroyo-Malpartida  to  C^ceres  and  M^rida  .  461,  462 

57.  From  Madrid  to  Badajoz  (Torre  das  Vargens,  Lisbon) 

vi&  Oindad  Real,  Almorchon,  and  Mtfrida 462 

Almaddn,  463. 

58.  From  Seville  to  Mtfrida  (Badajoz,  Lisbon)  vi4  Tocina 
andZafra ; 467 

From  Zafira  to  Huelva,  468. 


Estremadura'i^  consists  of  a  tableland  watered  by  the  Tagus  and 
the  Ouadiana,  To  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Le6n  and  Old  Castile 
by  the  Sierra  de  Oata  (6690  ft.),  the  plateau  of  Bijar,  and  the  Sierra 
de  Gredos  (8730  ft.),  while  on  the  S.  it  is  parted  from  Andalusia 
by  the  (here)  gentle  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Estremadvra  Alia 
(province  of  Caceres) ,  or  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  Is  separated  from 
titremadiwa  Baja  (Badajoz),  or  basin  of  the  Guadiana,  by  the  Sierra 
de  Ouadalupe  (5695  ft.).  The  name  is  a  late-Latin  formation  (like 
cUtura  =  height),  and  it  originally  meant  the  entire  "W.  or  ^extreme' 
districts  to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

For  the  disposal  of  its  products  nature  points  Estremadura  to 
the  estuaries  of  its  two  great  rivers,  i.e.  to  Portugal ;  and  in  antiquity 
it  actually  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Lusitania(p.  472), 
with  M^rida  for  its  capital.  The  course  of  history  has,  however, 
decreed  otherwise.  The  political  boundary  cut  off  the  district  from 
the  sea.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  excessive  emigration 
to  America,  in  the  conquest  of  which  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  other 
'Estremefios'  played  a  prominent  part,  robbed  it  of  the  best  of  its 
inhabitants.  Those  who  remained  at  home  fell  behind  in  the  race  of 
civilization.  The  climate,  naturally  arid,  was  made  worse  by  the 
felling  of  the  mountain-forests.  Want  of  water  reduced  large  tracts 
of  fertile  soil  to  barren  Heaths  (JaraUs,  TomiUares),  In  Upper  Estre- 
madura mile  after  mile  of  undulating  pasture-land,  overgrown  by 
the  gum-cistus  (comp.  p.  474),  may  be  passed  without  sight  of  a 
house  or  village.  In  Caceres  and  Lower  Estremadura  Aobioultubb 
(grain  and  leguminous  plants)  has  the  upper  hand,  but  it  is  exposed 

t  Estremadura  has  two  provinces:  Cdceret  (7666  sq.  M.;  pop.  362,164) 
and  Badqfot  (8450  sq.  M.-,  pop.  690,246). 
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to  pecnliar  dangers  from  the  inundations  (avenidaa)  of  the  rivers 
and  from  the  ravages  of  the  locnsts  (langoatas)  that  breed  in  the 
waste  districts.  Wine,  olives,  figs,  and  almonds  are  also  produced. 
Mulberries  flourish  only  among  the  hills  near  Plasencia,  which  are 
cultivated  in  terraces.  —  The  Swinb  of  Estremadura,  fed  chiefly  on 
sweet  acorns  (beUotas ;  see  p.  308),  are  very  numerous,  and  its  hams 
(jamones)  are  considered  the  best  in  Spain. 

From  remote  antiquity  Estremadura  has  been  visited  in  winter 
by  MiGBATOBY  Flooes  of  Sheep  (Merinos),  which  descend  in  au- 
tumn from  the  plateau  of  Le6n  and  Castile  (p.  6)  and  traverse  the 
various  feeding-places  according  to  a  deflnite  system  known  as  the 
Meata.  To  settle  disputes  between  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the 
soil  and  the  owners  or  shepherds  of  these  migratory  herds  a  special 
court  named  the  Consejo  de  la  Mesta  was  established  in  1626,  and 
in  1834  it  was  enacted  that  a  strip  of  pasture-land,  90  paces  wide, 
must  be  left  on  each  side  of  the  highroad  for  the  use  of  the  herds. 

Most  tourists  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  MSrida,  with 
its  Roman  remains.  Of  other  towns  on  the  railway  Plasencia,  Badajot, 
ZafrOy  and  Cdceres  are  of  interest  for  their  buildings  of  the  age  of 
the  Couquistadoires.  TrujillOy  with  similar  buildings,  Yuste,  with  its 
reminiscences  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  famous  Roman  bridge  of  Al- 
cdntara  are  at  some  distance  from  the  beaten  track. 
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Plasencia,  Arroyo  de  Malpartida,  and  Valencia  de 

Alc&ntara. 

300  M.  Railway  in  ca.  15  hrs.  (fares  to  Valencia  de  Alcintara  62  p. 
15,  37  p.  25.  26  p.  lOc.j  thence  to  Torre  d&s  Yargens  1660,  1270,  910  rs.); 
to  LUhon  (4i2M.)  in  ca.  21  hrs.  (fares  81  p.  40,  6U  p.,  42  p.  35  c).  There 
is  one  express  through-train  (correo  ezpreso)  daily,  with  tst,  2nd,  and  3rd 
class  carriages  (beyond  Valencia  de  Alcantara  Ist  and  2nd  cl.  only)  and 
sleeping-cars  (p.  xviii).  'Train  de  loxe^  thrice  weekly  in  14i/s  hrs.  —  The 
trains  start  from  the  Estacidn  de  lai  Delidas  (p.  60).  There  are  railway- 
restaurants  at  TcUave)'a  and  EntroneamentOy  and  refreshment  counters  at 
Navalmoral^  AiToyo  de  JUalptxriida,  Valencia^  and  Torre  d<u  Vargens.  Carriages 
are  changed  and  luggage  is  examined  at  MarvSo  (in  the  reverse  direction 
at  Valencia  de  Alcdntara). 

Madrid,  see  p.  50.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Manzana^es.  Beyond 
(3  M.)  Villavtrde  we  have  a  fine  reiarospect  of  Madrid  to  the  right  — 
—  8  M.  LeganiSj  with  a  large  insane  asylum.  —  11 M.  Fuenlci>rada; 
141/2  M.  Humanes ;  171/2^.  Qrin6n,  —  23 V2  M.  lUescas  often  appears 
in  Spanish  novels  as  the  halfway-house  of  travellers  on  their  way  to 
the  city  of  Toledo.  The  church  has  a  fine  tower  in  the  Mudejar  style, 
*which,  though  differing  essentially  from  any  Gothic  steeple,  is  still 
in  every  part  appropriately  designed,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
strongly  marked  horizontal  lines,  by  no  means  deficient  in  that 
aspiring  character  so  admirable  in  Gothic  steeples'  (Fergusson).  — 
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261/2  M.  Azafia;  3OV2  M.  Villaluenga;  35V2  M.  Cahanas  de  la  Sagra, 
—  The  train  follows  the  course  of  tie  TaguSy  which,  however,  is  not 
visible.  Beyond  (881/2  M.)  Bargas  we  cross  its  tributary  the  Ouctddr- 
rama  (p.  49)  by  a  flve-arohed  bridge.  —  44  M.  ViUamiel^  whence 
an  omnibus  plies  to  Toledo  (p.  126)  in  connection  with  the  trains 
(8V2  M.,  fare  11/2-^  P-  >  no*  recommended).  —  481/2  M.  Bielves. 

53  m.  Torr^OB,  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  2900  inhab.,  was 
a  favourite  seat  of  Peter  the  Cruel  (p.  396).  The  palace  of  the  Count 
of  Altamira  is  ascribed  to  Juan  de  Herrera.'  —  We  now  approach  the 
usually  snow-clad  Sierra  de  OredoSj  the  serrated  ridge  of  which  is  long 
visible,  rising  picturesquely  over  the  cistus-spread  heaths. 

60  M.  Santa-Olalla-Ca/rmena,  with  olive-plantations.  —  64  M. 
Eruates;  681/2  M.  Illdn-Cebolla.  —  7372  M.  Monte  Aragdn.  The  train 
crosses  the  Alberche  and  approaches  the  Tagu^.  The  Sierra  de  Gredos, 
to  the  N.,  is  partly  hidden  by  the  Sierra  de  San  Vicente  (4480  ft.). 

83  M.  Talavera  de  la  Beina  (1150  ft.;  Fonda  del  Comercio; 
La  Espanola;  Rail,  Restaurant')^  the  Roman  Caesardbrigaj  now  a  town 
with  10,580  inhab.,  lies  in  a  smiling  vega  on  the  Tagus.  From  the 
time  of  Alfonso  XL  onwards  it  was  the  hereditary  portion  of  the  Queens 
of  Castile.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Jtuzn  de  Mariana 
(1536-1623).  An  important  and  hard-fought  battle  took  place  here 
on  July  27-28th,  1809,  in  which  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
under  Joseph,  Jourdan,  and  Victor.    Each  side  lost  6-7000  men. 

The  Areo  de  San  Pedro  Is  one  of  the  ancient  Roman  gates.  Other 
interesting  buildings  are  the  Moorish  Torres  Atbarraruis  (937),  the 
Gothic  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor,  and  the  secular- 
ized convents  of  San  Francisco  (with  an  elegant  Mudejar  tower), 
Santo  Domingo  (with  three  Renaissance  tombs),  and  San  Jerdnimo 
(now  a  factory)  on  the  Tagus,  built  in  1389  and  restored  in  1540  and 
1624.  The  Bridge  of  35  arches  was  constructed  In  the  15th  century. 
On  the  E.  of  the  town  is  the  ermita  of  La  Virgen  del  Prado, 

The  train,  now  leaves  the  Tagus.  —  93  M.  Calera;  IOOV2  M. 
Alcahizo.  —  105  M.  Oropesa,  a  loftily  situated  town,  with  old  walls 
and  the  picturesque  castle  of  its  counts. 

About  I2V2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  Puente  del  Arzobitpo,  the  Tagus  flows 
through  a  deep  ravine  between  the  hill-ranges  of  Yeneruela  and  La  Moheda. 
—  Farther  to  the  S.  lies  Talavera  la  Vieja,  the  Augfutdhriga  of  the  Bomans. 

To  the  N.  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  is  seen  in  its  full  glory.  — 1091/2  M. 
La  Calzada  de  Oropesa,  in  a  com-growin  g  plain.  To  the  S.  appear 
the  ^tefva  de  Altamira  and  the  Jara,  —  The  train  quits  New  Castile 
and  enters  Estremadura. 

124  M.  Kavalmoral  de  la  Mata  (985  ft. ;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms), 
a  town  of  4600  inhab.,  is  situated  amid  groves  of  flgs  and  olives. 

Fbom  Kavalmobal  to  Yustjb,  23V«  M.  The  bridle-path  leads  to  the  N.  W., 
passing  the  villages  of  Torviscoso  and  Talayuelay  then  bends  to  the  K.,  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  TUtar,  and  re-ascends  to  Jarandilla.  Farther  on 
it  proceeds  to  the  S.  W.,  vid  Aldeanueva  de  la  Vera,  to  the  village  of  Guacos, 
I74  M.  from  Yuste.  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  in  the  posada  or  at 
the  farm  of  La  MagdaUna.    The  keeper  of  the  monastery  lives  at  Cuacos. 
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The  suppresaed  monastery  of  Bui  Jerdnimo  d«  Yuttoi  named  after  the 
brook  of  Yuste,  was  founded  from  Plasencia  in  1404.  It  was  ravi^ed  by 
the  French  in  1809  and  has  been  partly  restored  by  its  present  owner,  the 
Marquit  de  Mirawl.  Its  only  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  last  home  of  Emp.  Charles  V.,  after  he  had  resigned  the  imperial 
crown  (Oct.  26th,  1555)  and  the  Spanish  throne  (Jan.  15th,  1556)  in  favour 
of  his  son  Philip  II.  The  emperor  was  not  quite  56  years  old,  having 
been  born  at  Ghent  on  Feb.  24th,  1600.  On  Feb.  3rd,  1567,  Charles  took 
possession  of  the  building  that  had  been  erected  for  him  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  monastery.  Here  he  lived  in  princely  state,  with  a  large  retinue, 
frequently  giving  his  advice  in  affairs  of  state.  He  gave  free  rein  to  his 
taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  made  a  large  collection  of  clocks  and  watches, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Qiovcami  Turriano  CJvaneh^)^  an  ingenious 
engineer  and  mechanician  of  Cremona.  He  died  here  on  Sept.  2lst,  1658. 
—  The  parlour  and  bedroom  of  the  emperor  adjoined  the  choir  of  the 
church,  like  those  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Escorial.  Even  from  his  bed  he 
could  see  the  high-altar  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  In  his  bedroom 
hung  the  'Gloria'  of  Titian  (p.  70).  His  dead  body  remained  at  Yuste  till 
its  removal  to  the  Escorial  in  1574,  and  the  outer  wooden  case  of  the 
leaden  coffin  is  still  preserved  here.  The  rooms  are  now  empty.  Visitors 
are  shown  the  Fkua  de  Palacio,  a  covered  terrace  commanding  an  extensive 
view  over  the  fertile  district  of  La  Vera  and  the  moors  of  Estremadura 
to  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe ^  the  Bedroom  in  which  the  emperor  died)  the 
Pitentt  leading  from  the  gallery  to  the  garden ;  and  the  pavilion  named  the 
Cenador  de  Belin.  Other  features  of  interest  are  the  old  sun-dial,  the 
venerable  walnut-tree  near  the  entrance,  and  the  stone  horse-block  used 
by  the  emperor. 

A  bridle-path  leads  from  Tuste  to  (2IV2M.)  Plasencia  (p.  459),  but  the 
traveller  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  either  horse  or  guide. 

FromI^avalmobal  toTbdjillo,  44V«H.  The  road  (diligence  occasionally) 
leads  to  the  S.W.,  via  (9V'i  M.)  Almarat,  to  (12V8M.)  the  TaguSy  which  it 
crosses  by  an  imposing  bridge,  erected  in  1562.  The  larger  of  the  two 
arches  is  120  ft.  in  height  and  120  ft.  in  span.  Thence  we  ascend  via  (13  M.) 
Lugar  Nuevo  to  the  Sierra  de  Mirawte  and  descend  again  to  (28  M.)  Jaraieejo. 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  Almonte  by  a  fine  bridge  and  pass  (38Vs  H.)  Carrcueal, 

441/2  M.  Trttjillo  (1590  ft.),  a  high-lying  town  with  12,600  inhab.,  was  the 
Roman  Turgalium  and  now  consists  of  the  old  town^  the  new  town,  and 
a  Moorish  castle  restored  by  the  French.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Francisco 
Pisarro  (ca.  1478-1541),  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  of  several  others  of 
the  Conquistadores,  who  used  the  wealth  amassed  in  Peru  to  erect  large 
palaces  here.  Adjoining  the  town-gate  is  a  tower  said  to  be  of  Boman 
origin.  The  Gothic  church  of  Banta  Maria  la  Mayor  contains  the  tomb  of 
Diego  Garcfa  de  Paredes,  the  ^Samson  of  Estremadura',  who  was  bom 
here  in  1466  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1534.  —  The  most  notable  of  the 
other  churches  are  Santiago  (with  a  Gothic  retablo  and  a  statue  of  St. 
James,  the  tutelar  of  the  town,  by  Qregorio  Semdndez)  and  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Concepeidn^  with  the  tomb  of  Pizarro.  The  most  interesting  private 
houses  are  the  Palace  of  the  Duquee  de  San  Carlos  (fine  patio),  that  of  the 
Conde  del  Puerto,  and  the  House  of  Pixari'o,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

From  Trujillo  a  Road  leads  to  the  S.E.  over  the  Sierra  de  Marchaz 
into  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana  and  to  (11  M.)  Conquista,  once  an  estate 
belonging  to  Pizarro.  Farther  on  is  (15V2  M.)  Zorita,  beyond  which  we 
keep  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  8.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  to  (27Vs  M.) 
Logroa&n,  a  town  with  4400  inhab.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pollaree,  an 
affluent  of  the  Ruecas.  Geologists  will  be  interested  here  in  the  presence 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  quartzite  slate,  a  unigue  instance  in  Europe. 
It  is  worked  like  the  seam  of  a  mine.  Logrosan  itself,  like  Trujillo, 
lies  upon  granite,  which  has  been  upheaved  through   the  slate. 

From  Logrosin  a  bridle-path  leads,  via  (6  M.)  CafUtmero^  to  (15Va  M.) 
Guadalupe ,  a  small  town  (3250  inhab.) ,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Quadalupejo,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe.    Its  suppressed 
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CoNTSinro  DS  LOS  Jbb6nixos,  founded  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1389,  was  one  of 
the  lichest  mon«steries  in  Spain.  The  building,  in  the  plasa,  resembles 
a  castle.  Adjoining  the  vestibule  are  the  Sagrario^  with  the  votive  chains 
of  Christians  freed  firom  slavery,  and  the  CAopel,  containing  the  *Virgen 
de  Guadalupe",  a  figure  of  the  M&donna  said  to  have  been  carved  by  St. 
Luke.  It  was  presented  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  Archbp.  Leander 
of  Seville,  was  hidden  away  durlne  the  Moorish  period,  and  found  again 
at  Guadalupe  by  a  shepherd  in  1380.  In  another  chapel  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  eouncil  held  here  in  1415.  —  The  Gothic  "OAnrcA  is  very 
imposing,  though  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  over-massive  coro. 
The  latter  has  a  superb  reja  by  Francisco  de  Sakananca  and  Juan  de  Avila. 
The  Renaissance  retablo  in  the  caplUa  mayor  is  by  Juan  Q^tMz  de  MorOy 
the  marble  decorations  are  by  Juan  BautUia  S^meria  and  the  Swiss  Bar- 
tolomi  Abril.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  architect 
Ju<m  Ahnso.  The  Capilla  de  los  Guatro  Altares  contains  statues  o(  Prince 
DioniHo  of  Portugal,  son  of  Peter  and  Ines  de  Castro  (p.  541).  and  his 
wife  Johanna,  The  tombs  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  and  Constable  Alonso 
Velaseo  are  also  interesting.  —  The  beautiful  Sacristia  contains  eight  good 
pictures  (scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome,  p.  Izxxi)  by  Zurbardn.  —  There 
are  two  Cloisters,  one  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  other,  with  its  charming 
well-house,  In  the  Moorish  style. 


Railway  to  Lisbon.  The  next  station  beyond  Navalmoral  is 
(131  M.)  Caaatejada.  We  traverse  forests  of  oak  and  black  fir,  and 
tlien  pass  into  the  cistus-clad  valley  of  the  TUtar  (p.  457),  crossing 
that  river  at  (143  M.)'La  Bazagona. — We  then  ascend  past  (151 1/2  M.) 
Mdlpartida  de  Plcuencia  to  the  desolate  mountain-plateau  of  Plasencia, 
also  overgrown  with  gum-cistus.  To  the  S.  we  have  a  view,  across 
the  Tagus,  of  the  mountains  of  Ouadalupej  Marchazj  and  Montanchez, 

156  M.  Plasenoia.  —  The  Bailway  Station  (Empahne)  lies  6  M.  to 
the  8.  of  the  town;  omnibus  IVs  p-  —  Station  of  Plasencia  Ciudad,  see  p.  1C6. 
—  Hotel  (comp.  p.  xxiv).    Fonda  db  iNfis  Gang,  unpretending. 

PUuencia^  founded  In  1189  by  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  and 
named  by  him  Vt  Deo  Placet,  was  created  the  see  of  a  bishop  in 
1190  and  is  now  a  town  of  8200  Inhabitants.  The  town  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jerte,  and,  like  Toledo,  lies  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
promontory,  far  below  which  the  riyer  flows  round  it  on  three  sides. 
Three  old  bridges  and  a  new  one  (1902)  connect  Plasencia  with 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jerte.  The  double  line  of  walls,  with  Its  68 
towers,  dates  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  YIII.  Round  it  now  runs  a 
promenade,  affording  a  series  of  magnificent  views;  the  best  is  on 
the  N.E.  side,  where  the  Alc&zar  once  stood.  The  53  arches  of 
the  medieval  Aqueduct  recall  the  works  of  the  Romans. 

The  Cathbdbal,  btiilt  after  1498  but  left  unfinished  and  marred 
by  Incongruous  later  additions,  has  an  overloaded  facade  in  the  plater- 
esque  style.  In  the  N.  transept  (p.  liii)  is  the  beautiful  Puerta  del 
Enlosado,  with  portrait -medallions  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Charles  Y.  and  the  Carvajals. 

The  IiTTBSiOB,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  proportions,  contains 


many  handsome  monuments.  The  Capilla  Mayor  is  by  Juan  de  Alava^ 
Diego  de  Biloe,  and  Alonso  de  Covarrubias^  and  its  superb  reja  is  by  Juan 
Bautista  Oelma  (160i).    The  elaborately  carved  choir-stalls  are  by  Rodrigo 


Alemdn  (p.  Iz ;  1520).    The  retablo  has  a  fine  relief  of  the  Assumption  by 
Oregorio  Hernandez  (1626).  —  Comp.  p.  Ivii. 
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In  the  chuTches  of  San  Nicolds  and  San  Ildefonso  are  some  inter- 
esting tombs.  The  Casa  de  las  B6vtda8 ,  in  the  Plazuela  de  San 
Nicol&a,  dates  from  1550 ;  it  possesses  a  beautiful  patio,  a  garden, 
and  some  paintings  of  the  wars  of  Oharles  V.,  while  some  Roman 
antiquities  from  Gaparra  (see  below)  are  stationed  on  the  terrace. 

The  promenade  on  an  island  in  the  Jerte,  to  the  £.  of  the  town, 
is  a  favourite  resort. 

From  Plasencia  to  Salamtmea^  see  pp.  166,  165. 

From  Plasencia  a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  ».  vlE  the  YeiUat  de  Caparra^ 
the  Roman  Capera^  with  a  Roman  arch  and  some  other  antiquities,  and 
follows  the  old  route  from  M^rida  to  Salamanca,  popularly  known  as 
'El  Gamino  de  la  Plata\  Beyond  GranadiUa  and  Hergvijttela  the  path  enters 
the  wild  hilly  districts  of  the  Tierra  de  las  Jurdes  and  the  Tierra  de  ku 
BatuecaSy  on  the  Sierra  de  Oata. 

The  Railway  now  traverses  a  dreary  plateau.  Near  (166  M .) 
MUravel  is  a  ruined  castle  that  formed  a  frequent  bone  of  contention 
in  the  Moorish  wars.  Two  tunnels  pierce  the  slaty  rocks  of  the 
Sierra  de  Canaveral  (ca.  1640  ft.).  —  176V2  M.  Canaveral,  — 
I86Y2  M.  OarroviUasj  the  little  town,  with  6200  inhab.  and  many 
cloth-mills,  lies  2  M.  to  the  W.  —  We  cross  the  Tagus  by  an  eight- 
arched  bridge.  To  the  left,  in  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Puente  de  Alconitar^  a  Roman  bridge,  which  the  Moors 
destroyed  in  1232,  along  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  when 
fleeing  before  Alfonso  IX.  of  Le6n.  —  The  train  ascends  in  wide 
curves  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  delta  enclosed  by  its 
affluents,  the  Almonte  and  the  Araya.  We  thread  four  tunnels  and 
cross  two  bridges  over  the  Arroyo  de  Villoluengo.  —  193  M.  Casar 
de  Cciceres^  with  boot-factories  and  tanneries. 

205  M.  Arroyo  de  Malpartida  (Buffet),  a  station  serving  the 
small  towns  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco  (W.)  and  Malpartida  de  Cdceres 
(E.),  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  -  railway  to  Cdceres  and  Mirida 
(see  pp.  461,  462). 

From  Akkoyo  to  Alcantaba  on  the  Tagus,  highroad  (28V«M. ;  diligence) 
via  (IV4  M.)  Arroyo  del  Puerco,  with  the  Santuario  de  Nuestra  Smora  de  la 
Lwy  (131/2  M.)  Navas  del  AfodroHo,  and  (231/2  M.)  La  Mata  de  Alcdntara, 

28Vs  M.  Alc&ntara  (370  ft.  ^  Fonda  de  Hiiario  Qnndin^  very  primitive) 
is  a  quaint-looking  town  of  3200  inhab.,  perched  on  the  lofty  S.  bank  of  the 
Tagus.  It  is  famous  for  its  Roman  bridge  (Arab,  al-ldntara)  and  for  the 
knightly  Order  of  Alcjintara.  This  order  was  originally  established  in  1176 
in  the  fortress  of  San  JuHdn  de  Feral,  to  defend  the  frontier  against  the 
Moors,  but  it  was  transferred  in  1218  to  Alcantara,  and  in  1496  the  dignity 
of  Grand  Master  was  made  an  appanage  of  the  crown.  The  Gothic  church 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Almocdbar^  built  in  the  18th  cent!  on  the  site  of  a  mosque, 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  Grand  Masters.  The  church  of  the  ruined 
Convento  de  San  Benito^  built  by  Fedro  de  Larrea  in  1506,  has  five  pictures 
by  Morales.  Among  its  interesting  tombs  are  those  of  Francisco  Bravo 
(in  a  chapel  built  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra  in  1560),  Diego  de  Santillana  (1503), 
and  Nicolas  de  Ovando  (1511),  as  well  as  several  in  the  old  cloisters. 

The  famous  **Bsidgb,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Spain,  built  in  105  A.D. 
by  eleven  Lusitanian  communities,  strides  across  the  Tagus  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  town  in  six  majestic  arches.  It  is  made  wholly  of  granite,  without 
the  use  of  mortar;   its  length  is  617  ft.,  its  width  26  ft.    The  two  middle 

Biers  are  about  190  ft.  high ,  and  the  two  middle  arches  have  a  span  of 
Oft.    The  usual  depth  of  the  water  is  37ft.,  but  in  time  of  flood  it  is. 
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sometimes  piled  up  in  the  narrow  gorge  to  a  height  of  180  ft.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  is  a  fortified  gateway  43  ft.  high  —  a  frequent  feature 
in  Roman  bridges.  One  of  the  smaller  arches  was  destroyed  in  1213  and 
restored  by  Charles  V.  (1543).  The  second  arch  from  the  N.  bank  was 
blown  up  by  the  British  in  1809  and  by  the  Garlists  in  1886,  but  the  entire 
bridge  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1860.  —  On  the  left  bank  stands  a  small 
Roman  Tempie  (in  antis ;  without  columns),  dedicated  to  Trajan  and  to  other 
deified  emperors.  The  12-line  inscription  on  the  architrave,  in  honour  of 
Caius  Julius  Lacer,  the  architect,  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Beyond  Arroyc-Malpartida  the  railway  crosses  the  8alor  (p.  462). 

—  To  the  left  of  (215  M.)  AlUeda  stretches  the  long  Sierra  de  San 
Pedro  (p.  462),  acroBS  the  gteep  N.  outliers  of  which  onr  line 
ascends.  —  To  the  right  of  (227  M.)  Herreruela  is  the  /Sierra  de 
Carbajo,  —  242  M.  San  Vicente.   We  now  descend  to  — 

249  M.  YalexLcia  de  Alcantara  (Fonda  de  la  Estacidn,  at  the 
station;  Railway  Restaurant) ^  with  the  Spanish  custom-house 
(carriages  changed).  The  small  town,  a  Spanish  ftontier-fortress 
with  9400  inhab.,  lies  about  21/4  M.  from  the  station.  The  church 
of  Roqueamador  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

The  Portuguese  railway ,  which  begins  here ,  runs  on  Lisbon 
time  (see  p.  xix).     The  small  river  Sever  forms  the  frontier. 

259  M.  Harvfto,  in  a  desolate  hlU-district  at  the  E.  base  of  the 
/Sierra  de  SSo  Mamede  (3365  ft.),  has  the  Portuguese  custom-house 
(money  changed).  — We  descend,  over  a  slope  strewn  with  granite 
blocks,  to  (275  M.)  Ccutello  de  Vide,  the  Portuguese  frontier-fortress. 

—  We  cross  the  curious  plateau  of  Alemtejo  (p.  615),  on  which  lie 
the  unimportant  stations  of  Peso  and  Cunheira. 

300  M.  Torre  das  Vargens,  and  thence  to  Lisbon,  see  pp.  477-480. 


Fbom  Abboyo -!Malpabtida  (p.  460)  to  Caoebes,  IO72  M., 
branch  -  railway  in  3/^  hr.  (fares  2  p.  45,  1  p.  66,  1  p.  25  c).  — 
8Y2  M.  Las  MinaSy  with  large  phosphorite  mines. 

10 V2  M-  C^eres  (1545  ft. ;  Fonda  de  Espana;  Fonda  Salmantina), 
the  capital  of  a  province,  is  the  ancient  Roman  Colonia  Norba  Caesa- 
rina.  Pop.  16,900.  The  old  town,  with  its  large  medi»val  palaces,  lies 
upon  a  hill,  girt  with  imposing  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  Including 
the  Areo  de  la  EstreUa,  The  new  town  lies  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hill.  The  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Figueroas,  Paredes,  and  other  families,  and  a  large  retablo 
by  OuUlen  (p.  Ixvii ;  1556),  with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Gothic  church  of  San  Mateo,  built  by 
Pedro  d^  Ezquerra  on  the  site  of  a  mosque,  occupies  the  highest 
point  of  the  old  town  and  has  a  fine  tower.  Inside  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Marqutfs  de  Valdepuentes.  The  church  of  Santiago  contains  a 
reja  of  1563.  The  Caaa  de  Uis  Veletas,  once  the  Alcazar,  is  now  the 
Audiencia,  while  the  Casa  de  los  Carvajales  is  now  the  Diputaci6n 
Provincial.  —  A  few  ancient  statues  have  been  placed  in  the  Plaza 
de  la  Constitucidn^  the  foous  of  the  new  town.  —  To  the  S.E.  of 
the  town  is  the  high-lying  SantuaHo  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Moniafia, 
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Close  to  the  town,  on  the  H^rida  and  Salamanca  road  (p.  466),  lay  the 
Centra  Gaecilia  and  Cattra  Sei-viUtty  two  Roman  camps.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  name  ^Ciceres\  which  is  a  Romance  transfonnation  of  the 
Arabic  4ofl  Alc^zares". 

Fbom  Cacebes  to  MAsida,  45V2  M.,  railway  in  274-S  hrs.  (fares  10  p.  36, 
7  p.  80,  6  p.  20  c).  —  The  train  runs  towards  the  S.  2  M.  Empahne  de  ku 
Minos.  We  cross  the  Salor.  Id'/s  M.  Aldea  del  Oano.  Farther  on  we  cross 
the  Sierra  de  San  Pedi^^  the  watershed  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana, 
and  then  descend  to  (24  M.)  Carfnowita.  —  31  V«  M.  CarrcucalejOy  on  the  small 
river  Aljucin;  41  M.  Aljucin  (p.  466).  —  45Va  M.  Mirida,  see  p.  461. 

57.   From  Madrid  to  Badajoz  (Torre  das  Vargens, 
Lisbon)  vi&  Ciudad  Eeal,  Almorchon,  and  Mirida. 

317  M.  Railway  in  I6V2  hrs.,  one  through- train  daily  (correo  mixto; 
fares  61  p.  20.  45  p.  90,  30  p.  60  c.))  to  lA^on  (496  M.)  in  ca.  27  hrs.  (sleeping- 
berths  must  oe  ordered  beforehand).  —  The  trains  start  from  the  Ettaci&n 
del  Mediodia  (p.  60).  There  are  poor  railway -restaurants  in  Ciudad 
Reaiy  Ahnorchdn,  libido,  and  Badajoz;  but  it  is  well  to  be  supplied  with 
more  appetizing  viands  than  they  can  supply.  —  The  journey  through 
Lower  Estremadura  is  tedious,  but  has  to  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to 
see  Mirida  and  Badajoz. 

From  Madrid  (p.  50)  to  (41/2  M.)  ViUaverde,  see  p.  466.  —  Onr 
line  diverges  to  the  right  ftom  the  main  line  to  Alcazar  (RR.  36, 
40).  As  far  as  (81/2  M.l  QttafCy  a  station  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  little 
town  of  that  name  (p.  0O6),  we  enjoy  retrospects  of  Madrid  and  the 
Guadarrama  Mts.  — 131/2  M.  Parla;  \l^l2  M.  Torrejdn  de  Velaseo. 
In  the  foreground  rise  the  Monies  de  Toledo  (p.  128) ;  vines  and 
olives  begin  to  appear,  and  farther  on  are  cornfields.  —  221/2  M. 
Teles  y  Esqtdviaa.  —  30  M.  Pantoja  y  Alameda;  to  the  right  are  two 
curiously  formed  hills,  the  Cerro  de  la  Sacristana  and  Cerro  de  Ar- 
royuelos,  —  Beyond  (36  M.)  ViUaseca  y  Moc^6n  we  cross  the  Tagus. 

38  M.  Algodor  is  the  junction  of  the  Gastillejo  and  Toledo  rail- 
way (pp^.  126,  307). 

Our  line  crosses  the  Algodor  and  ascends  imperceptibly  to  the 
low  E.  spurs  of  the  Toledo  Mts.,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Tagus 
from  that  of  the  Guadiana.  —  501/2  M.  Almonacid  (2355  ft.),  with 
an  old  Moorish  castle ;  53  M.  Mascaraque.  —  56  M.  Afora,  with  a 
ruined  castle ;  5  M.  to  the  W.  lies  OrgaZj  a  small  town  with  a  con- 
spicuous old  castle  and  large  granite  quarries.  —  Beyond  (58^2  M.) 
Mansaneque  the  train  crosses  the  Sierra  de  Ytfbenes  by  the  Pass 
of  Manzaneque  (2495  ft.)  and  then  descends  to  (65  M.)  Yebenes, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Algodor.  To  the  right  lies  the  desolate  Dehesa 
de  OuadalersaSy  beyond  which  rises  the  /Sierra  de  Pociio.  —  74  M. 
Vrda  is  3Y2  M.  from  the  little  town  of  that  name,  whicii  lies  to 
the  E.,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  CcUderina  (p.  325).  —  We  cross  the 
crest  of  the  Galderina  and  descend  to  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana.  — 
821/2  M.  Emperador;  94  M.  Malagdn,  Beyond  (97V2  M.)  Femdn 
Caballero  we  cross  the  Chtadiana  by  a  four-arched  bridge. 

1071/2  M.  Ciudad  Seal  (2075  ft. ;  HoUl  Pizwrroso ;  RaU,  Restaur- 
ant),  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  1252  under  the  name 
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of  Vitlarreal  and  rechristened  by  John  II.  in  1420,  is  now  an  im- 
poverished proyincial  capital,  with  15,250  inhabitants.  It  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  watered  by  the  Guadlana  and  its  tributary  the 
Jahal6n.  —  From  the  railway-station  we  pas%  through  the  Puerta  de 
Marcos  into  the  Calle  de  Postas,  from  which  the  third  side-street  to 
the  left  (Calle  de  la  Virgen)  leads  to  the  Pasto  del  Prado,  Here  stands 
Santa  Maria  del  Prado^  a  huge  Gothic  church  without  aisles;  its 
main  features  of  interest  are  the  coro  and  the  retablo  by  Giraldo  de 
Merlo  (1616).  The  Puerta  de  Toledo^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  is 
in  the  Mudejar  style. 

The  pilgrimage-church  of  Ifuestra  Sefiora  de  Alareos^  1  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Giadad  Real,  occupies  the  site  of  the  town  of  Alarcos,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Almohades  in  1195,  after  their  defeat  of  Alfonso  VIII. 

From  Cludad  Real  to  Maneantxres.  see  p.  826. 

The  railway  crosses  the  JabaI6n.  —  II61/2  M.  La  Canada; 
121 V2M.  Caracuel;  127 Y2M.  Argamasilla  de  Calatrava,  on  the  W. 
margin  of  the  Campo  de  Calatrava  (p.  326). 

131  M.  PuertoUano  (2345  ft.),  a  small  industrial  town  with  7500 
inhab.  and  a  mineral  bath,  is  also  the  station  for  Almoddvar  del 
Campo^  to  the  N.W.    Rich  seams  pf  coal  occur  in  the  vicinity. 

From  PuertoUano  to  Valdep^as^  see  p.  326. 

The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Jaraicerh,  reaches  its  culminat- 
ing point  (2420  ft.),  and  then  descends  to  (143  M.)  Veredas, 

From  Veredas  the  Puerto  de  Veredas  leads  to  the  8.  over  the  mountains 
to  the  Valle  d«  la  Alcudia,  an  extensive  royal  demesne,  used  as  pasturage 
for  ca.  800,000  migratory  sheep  (p.  456). 

We  now  descend  through  the  Valdeazoguea  ('quicksilver  valley') 
^0  (152  M.)  Caraeollera  and  La  Concepciin,  the  oldest  quicksilver 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  now  abandoned. 

168  M.  AlmadenejoB  y  Almad^n,  the  centre  of  the  richest  quick- 
silver-yielding region  in  the  world.  At  the  station  is  AlmadenejoB^ 
a  miners'  colony.  Almaden  de  Azogue  (7300  inhab.),  with  a  Moorish 
castle  and  two  mining  academies,  lies  6  M.  to  the  N.W. 

The  Mimes  of  Almaden  (Arab,  alrmcfden^  mine)  were  worked  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Moors^  and  from  1525  to  1645  they  were  leased  to  the 
Fuggers  of  Augsburg.  The  present  mines,  belonging  to  government  but 
partly  in  pledge  to  the  Rothschilds  of  London,  have  been  worked  since 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  They  employ  1800  workmen  and  in  1900 
yielded  about  TVs  million  pesetas.  The  mines  consist  of  twelve  stages  or 
galleries,  the  lowest  of  which  is  about  1150  ft.  below  the  surface.  The 
mercury  is  found  embedded  in  slate  and  quartz,  either  as  virgin  ore 
(tusogue  virgen)  or  as  red  cinnabar.  In  1900  about  1100  tons  of  pure  metal 
were  produced.  —  The  distilling  furnaces  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Between  (178  M.)  ChiUSn  and  (181 1/2  M.)  Pedroches  the  train 
crosses  the  gorge  of  the  Quaddbmez,  quits  New  Castile,  and  tempor- 
arily enters  the  Andalusian  province  of  Cordova,  —  190^/2  M.  Belal- 
p<har.  The  small  town,  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Knights  of 
Alciintara  (1445),  lies  5  M.  to  the  S.,  on  the  gentle  N.  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  The  surface  is  covered  with  crops,  oak-woods,  and 
cistus -heaths,  and  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  granite.  —  We  cross  the 
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ZHjar  and  thread  a  tunnel.  201  M.  Cabexa  del  Buey  is  the  flist 
station  in  Estremadura. 

204  M.  Almorchdn  (Bcul,  Restaurant)  ^  with  the  remains  of  a 
Moorish  castle,  is  the* junction  of  a  hranch-railway  to  B^imez  and 
Cordova  (p.  378).  To  the  S.W.  rises  the  Sierra  del  Pedroso  (p.  378); 
to  the  N.  (right)  lies  the  Ermita  of  the  Virgen  de  BelSn. 

Caaiuera  (220  M.),  CamvanaHo  (231  M.),  and  Magaoela  r238  M.J 
lie  on  the  S.  and  W.  margins  of  the  Serena^  a  plateau  (ca.  1160  ft.) 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Guadiana  and  backed  by  the  isolated 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Pela,  the  Sierra  de  Ouadalupe,  and  the  Sierra 
de  Montanchez.  The  Serena  is  a  feeding-ground  for  migratory  sheep 
(p.  466)  and  the  property  of  the  crown.  —  243  M.  Villanueva  de  la 
Serena  (820  ft.),  a  town  of  13,500  inhab.,  is  renowned  for  its  red 
wine  and  water  melons  (sandCcu).  —  247  M.  Don  Benito,  a  prettily 
situated  town  of  16,600  inhab.,  founded  in  1477,  is  also  famous 
for  its  melons.  —  The  train  descends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua- 
diana, but  at  some  distance  from  the  river.    We  cross  the  Ortigaa. 

262  M.  MedeliCnj  the  Metellinum  of  the  Romans,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle,  was  the  birthplace  of  Hemdn  Cor  Us, 
the  conqueror  of  Mexico  (b.  1485;  comp.  p.  423),  whose  house  is 
still  shown.  The  Guadiana  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  455  yds. 
long,  dating  from  1636.  —  We  cross  the  Ouadarrm,  269  M.  Valde- 
torres;  263  M.  Quartna;  267  M.  Villagonzalo;  270  M.  La  Zarxa. 
—  We  then  cross  the  Guadiana  by  a  long  iron  bridge. 

272  M.  Don  Alvaro,  Large  corn-fields,  rosemary,  olives,  and 
prickly  pears  cover  the  ground.  We  follow  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  pass  the  new  aqueduct  of  M^rida  (p.  465),  and  then  see 
to  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  (p.  465). 

280M.MWda(646ft.;  Fonda  Madrilena;  RaU.  Reitaurant,  Mt), 
a  poverty-stricken  town  with  11,150  inhab.,  lies  on  a  low  range  of 
hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  Its  Roman  structures 
(p.  xlv),  mostly  in  poor  preservation,  are  numerous.  The  most  im- 
portant may  be  visited  in  about  2  hrs.  with  a  guide  (2-3  p.). 

M^rida,  founded  in  B.C.  23  as  Augtuta  Enurita  by  the  Roman  legate 
FubUtts  Caritius^  waa  made  the  capital  of  Lnsitania  and  soon  acquired 
such  prosperity  that  it  was  somewhat  grandiloquently  called  the  ^Spanish 
Rome\  The  large  public  buildings  are  constructed  almost  solely  of  a 
soft  and  friable  variety  of  granite  and  have  thus  lost  their  sharpness  of 
outline.  There  are  numerous  ancient  fragments  immured  in  the  modern 
houses.  M^rida  was  also  the  metropolis  of  the  Visigothic  Lusitania^and 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Gid  describes  it  as  having  84  gates,  6  castles,  and  3700(7) 
towers.  In  713  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors  under  IliUa^  after  a  series  of 
desperate  contests^  and  thereafter  was  governed  byWahs,  who  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  independence,  even  against  the  mighty  Caliphs  of 
Cordova.  Of  this  new  period  of  prosperity  the  Moor  RcuU  writes  that 
*no  man  on  earth  can  describe  the  wonders  of  M^rida\  After  its  reconquest 
by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Ledn  in  1228,  Mdrida,  of  which  the  archbishopric  had 
been  transferred  to  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1129,  was  handed  over  to 
the  Knights  of  Santiago  and  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  decay.  The  present 
town  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  ancient  Emerita,  and  thus 
most  of  tlie  important  Roman  buildings  are  beyond  its  limits. 
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The  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Plaza  Mato&  or  Piaxa  de  la  Cof^ 
«titucftfn,  which  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  Near  it,  to  the  W.,  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria.  —  To  theN.  of  the  plaza  is  the  Caaa  del  Conde 
de  lot  CorboSj  in  which  are  immured  40  columns  (about  35  ft.  high) 
of  the  Roman  Temple  of  Dianay  which  stood  here.  A  few  yards  off 
is  a  Roman  Triumphal  Abch,  43  ft.  in  height,  now  named  the  Areo 
de  Santiago  and  robbed  of  its  marble  facing. 

To  the  N.£.  of  the  town,  near  the  railway-station,  are  the  church 
and  conyent  of  Santa  EulaUa,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th 
century.  The  Homo  de  Santa  EuUUia,  built  about  1612  with  the 
relics  of  the  Roman  Temple  ofMarSy  is  piously  believed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  oven  in  which  the  youthful  martyr  (b.  292)  was  roasted. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  amid  the  orchards  on  the  bank  of 
the  Guadiana,  stands  the  Axcazab,  originally  a  Roman  building 
expanded  by  the  Moors  in  836,  and  afterwards  conyerted  into  a 
convent,  El  Conventual^  by  the  Knights  of  Santiago.  It  is  now  in 
private  hands.  The  gardener  (fee  y^^i  p.)  shows  some  ancient  re* 
mains  in  a  court  and  a  Yisigothlc  draw-well,  with  marble  lining  and 
a  double  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the  water.  The  outer  wall 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  Roman  bridge  and  of  the  stream.  In 
the  vestibule  of  the  gardener's  lodge  are  some  paintings  of  the 
18th  century.  —  The  Provincial  Museum,  in  the  former  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  contains  interesting  Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

The  chief  lion  of  M^rida  is  the  *Romak  Bbidgb,  which  crosses 
the  Guadiana  in  64  arches ;  it  is  1/2  M.  long,  33  ft.  high,  and  21  ft. 
wide.  It  was  probably  built  under  Emp.  Augustus,  was  restored  in 
686  by  Sala,  the  Visigothic  Duke  of  Toledo,  and  was  again  renewed 
and  strengthened  by  Philip  III.  (1610).  Some  of  its  arches  were 
blown  up  in  1812,  during  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  to  hinder  the  French 
advance  from  Andalusia ;  and  it  suffered  considerable  damage  from 
inundations  in  1860  and  1877.  On  a  sandbank  to  the  S.E.  is  El 
TajamM',  a  Roman  structure  to  protect  the  piers  of  the  bridge  in 
flood.  —  To  the  N.  W.  is  the  bridge  of  the  Seville  railway  (p.  468). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  beyond  the  railway,  lie  the  scanty 
remaii>s  of  the  alleged  Roman  Forum,  beyond  which  are  those  of  the 
♦Roman  Aqueduct,  now  called  Loa  Mila^ro8,  The  latter  consists  of 
37  piers,  about  86  ft.  high,  and  10  arches,  rising  in  three  tiers  and 
built  of  brick  and  granite.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  is  another  Roman 
Bridge,  156  yds.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  by  which  the  Roman  road 
to  Salamanca  crossed  the  small  river  Albarregas  (Alba  regia). 

The  Madrid  road,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  leads  to  the  less  ancient 
Aqueduct,  with  its  140  arches.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  this,  in  the 
marshy  floor  of  the  valley,  are  traces  of  the  Roman  Cireus,  which 
was  481  yds.  long  and  118  yds.  broad.  —  By  following  the  aqueduct 
to  the  S.W.  we  reach  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphiiheatre, 
a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  which  is  the  *Roman  Theatre,  known  as  La9 
Siete  Sillas  from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  seats.    Its  walls  are  of 
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astounding  thickness.  A  fine  viev  of  M^rida  is  enjoyed  from  the 
uppermost  rows.  —  Farther  on  in  the  same  direction  is  the  so-called 
Bano  de  los  Moros,  prohably  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Naunnichia, 

Aboat  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  M^rida  lies  the  Lago  de  Pros&qpiiia  or  La 
Chorea  de  laAJbuera^  an  enormous  artificial  basin  or  tank,  constructed  by 
the  Romans,  with  towers  (hocinet)  containing  stairs  descending  to  the  water. 
—  There  is  a  similar  reservoir  at  TrujiUanot,  6  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on  ^e  road 
to  Trujillo  (p.  458);  this  is  named  La  AJbuera  de  ComoJoo,  and  is  doubt- 
less of  Roman  origin  also. 

From  M^rlda  to  Gdcerei  and  Arroyo-Maipartida  ^  see  pp.  462,  461;  to 
Zafra,  Todna^  and  SeoiUe^  see  R.  68. 

Beyond  M^rida  the  train  crosses  the  AVbarregoB  and  at  (284  M.) 
Aljucin  the  stream  of  that  name.  Here  the  line  to  G&ceres  diverges 
to  the  right.  In  the  foreground  appears  the  Sierra  de  las  Viboras, 
infested  by  numerous  vipers,  which  are  eaten  hy  the  pigs.  To  the 
left  extends  the  grain-growing  Vega  del  Ouadiana, 

Beyond  (288  M.)  OarroviUa  we  cross  seven  bridges  over  the 
various  arms  of  the  Lacara.  —  294  M.  Montijo ,  from  which  the 
Empress  Eugenie  took  her  title  of  Countess  of  Montijo. 
.     To  the  S.  of  Montijo  lies  F^tebla  de  la  Odlzada^  the  parish-church  of 
which  contains  ten  scenes  from  the  Passion  by  Morales. 

The  line  approaches  the  Guadiana.  306  M.  Talavera  la  Real ; 
the  small  place  of  that  name  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Beyond  the  Qv4vora  we  obtain  a  good  view  to  the  left  of  Badajoz, 
rising  over  the  S.  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  The  train  skirts  the  N.  side 
of  the  Cerro  de  San  Cristdbal,  with  the  fort  named  below. 

317  M.  Badigoz.  —  The  BaUway  Station  iSettourant^  D.  3Vt  p.)  Ues 
1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Cristdbal. 
Omnibiues  meet  all  trains.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Noevo  Hotel  Gbnteai., 
Hot.  Gabbido,  both  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn ;  Hot.  db  Pabis, 
Magdalena  9. 

Badajoz  (510  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
the  seat  of  the  Captain-General  of  Estremadura,  and  a  strong  frontier 
fortress,  is  a  town  of  25,000  inhab.,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  on  a  low  range  of  hills  crowned  by  the  Castillo,  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  with  eight  bastions  and  four  small  forts : 
San  Roque  and  Picurina  to  the  E.,  PardaleraB  to  the  S.,  and  San  Vicente 
to  the  W.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  it  is  farther  protected 
by  a  tete-de-pont  (Cabeza  de  Puente),  through  which  passes  the  road 
from  the  station,  and  the  strong  Fuerte  de  San  Crietdbal. 

Badi^oz  is  not  mentioned  in  Roman  antiquity.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Caliphate  of  Cordova  the  Beni  al-Aftae  or  Aftaseide*  established  a  small  in- 
dependent kingdom  at  *'Badali6z\  This,  however,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Almoravidee  (p.  369)  in  1094,  eight  years  after  their  defeat  of  Alfonso  VI. 
of  Castile  at  Sacralias  or  Sallaca,  near  Badi^os.  Alfonso  J.  of  Portugal 
occupied  the  place  in  1168,  but  its  final  deliverance  from  the  Moors  was 
effected  by  AVonao  IX.  of  Le6n  in  1229.  As  the  'key  of  Portugal*  Badajoz 
plays  an  important  rdle  in  modem  history.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1660  and  by  the  Allies  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in 
1706.  The  French  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capture  it  in  1808  and 
1809,  and  Soult  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  1811  only  by  the  corruption  of  Joti 
Imaz^  the  Spanish  commander.  The  result  was  that  Andalusia  remained  a 
year  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  French.    Wellington  invested  Badigoz  in 
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March,  1812,  and  its  capture  by  assault  o&  April  6th  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  army  daring  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
besiegers  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  frivolous 
to  remind  the  reader  that  Ben  Battle  ^left  his  legs  in  Badijoz^s  breaches\ 
From  the  railway-Btation  we  enter  the  town  by  the  granite  Pubittb 
DB  i*A8  Palicas,  Completed  in  1596  after  a  plan  by  Herrera^  wblch 
orosses  the  river  in  32  arches.  It  is  635  yds.  long,  23  ft.  wide,  and 
43  ft.  high.  At  the  town  end  is  the  embattled  Puerta  de  la$  Palmas. 

The  Galle  de  Gabriel,  beginning  at  the  gate,  is  prolonged  by  the 
Calle  de  Hem4n  Cortes,  in  wbich  (right)  is  the  Utituto  Provineialj 
containing  the  small  Muaeo  Arqueoldgico,  This  street  leads  us  to 
the  Plaza  db  San  Juan  or  Plaza  de  la  ConHituddnj  surrounded  by 
the  town-hall  (Ayuntamiento)^  a  small  theatre,  and  the  cathedral. 

TheCATHBDBAL  OF  San  JiTAN  Is  a  masslve,  fortress-like  building, 
erected  about  1268  by  Alfonso  the  Learned.  The  Renaissance  facade, 
with  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  of  modern  origin. 

Ihtsbiob.  The  effect  is  marred  by  the  obtrasive  position  of  the  large 
Renaissance  coro,  with  its  fine  BiUeHa,  The  painting  of  the  Magdalen, 
ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  is  really  by  McUeo  de  Ceruo.  The  Gapilla  de  Santa  Ana 
contains  two  works  by  LuU  de  Morcde*  (p.  Ixxv  \  1509^),  sumamed  El  IHmnoy 
who  was  a  native  of  Badajoz;  they  have,  unfortunately,  been  retouched. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  Capilla  de  los  Duques  is  a  reliei  of  the  Madonna 
(ifith  cent. ;  p.  Ix).  On  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  the  brass,  probably  by 
the  Venetian  Akssandro  Leopardi^  of  Lorenzo  Su^rez  de  Figueroa,  who 
died  in  1606  as  Spanish  ambassador  in  Venice. 

The  Oalle  de  San  Juan  leads  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  plaza  to 
the  church  of  La  ConeepeUSn,  or  de  los  Oabrieles,  with  two  pictures 
by  Morales.  In  the  opposite  direction  we  may  take  the  street  to  the 
right  beside  the  theatre  and,  passing  the  PaUteio  Episcopal  (Galle  de 
Moreno  Nieto),  reach  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco^  a  promenade  with 
the  larger  theatre  and  several  military  buildings.  —  The  old  CastiUo 
commands  an  extensiye  view. 

From  Badajoz  to  Torre  dot  Vargens  and  Lisbon^  see  B.  59. 

58.  From  Seville  to  M6rida  (Badajozj  Lisbon) 
vi&  Tocina  and  Zafra. 

149  M.  Railway  in  9y4-i»h  hrs.  (fares  31  p.  70,  23  p.  B,  17  p.  30  c); 
to  LUbon^  366  M.,  one  tram  daily  with  direct  connections,  in  ca.  21  hrs.} 
carriages  changed  at  Mdrida  and  Badajoz.  Trains  start  from  the  Eetaeidn 
de  Cordoba  (p.  ^9).  There  is  a  fair  railway-restaurant  at  Zafra^  bat  the 
traveller  should  be  provided  with  a  luncheon-basket. 

From  BeniUe  to  (211/2  M.)  Toema  (Empalme)j  see  p.  389.  —  The 
train  crosses  the  Ouadalquivir  by  a  bridge  550  yds.  long  and  enters  the 
valley  of  its  N.  tribuUry,  the  Huema,  ■—  231/2  M.  Tocina  (Pueblo); 
251/2  M.  ViUanueva  y  Alcolea;  28  M.  Villanueva  de  laa  Minos,  with 
valuable  coal-pits.  —  We  now  cross  to  the  right  bank.  —  321/2  M. 
Arenillas;  381/2  M.  Los  Lahrados;  43V2  M.  Pedroso.  —  461/2  M. 
Fdhrica  del  Pedroso,  with  large  iron-mines,  foundries,  and  forges. 

53  M.  CazaUa  de  la  Sierra,  a  busy  mining  town,  with  iron 
foundries  and  7100  inhab.,  in  the  Sierra  Moreno,  —  Beyond  (60  M.) 

30* 
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AlanU  the  train  crosses  the  Btnalijar  and  then  ascends,  passing 
(68V2  Af .)  OuadcOcanal  (6250  inhab.),  with  its  deserted  lead  and 
silver  mines,  to  the  Puerto  de  SevUla  or  de  LUrena,  where  it  crosses 
the  frontier  between  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  in  a  tunnel 
1100  yds.  long.  —  From  (76  M.)  Fumte  da  Areo  a  branch-line  runs 
to  Pefiarroya  (see  p.  378).  —  80  M.  Casas  y  Beina.  We  keep  close  to 
the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  as  we  descend  towards  — 

84  M.  Llerena  (1865  ft),  a  town  of  7049  inhab.,  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  Knights  of  Santiago  after  its  recapture  ttom  the  Moors 
(1241).  The  ParroquCa  de  la  Oranada^  a  Renaissance  edifice,  has 
a  towei,  184  ft.  high,  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Giralda  of  Seville. 

We  thread  three  short  tunnels.  —  89 V2  M.  ViUagareCd^  with  a 
ruined  castle;  95i/sM.  V eagre  y  Bienvenida;  100  M.  Matanegrti. 

IO8V2  M.  Zafra  (^Fonda  de  Julidn  Guerra,  fair;  Bail.  Restaurant, 
D.  3-3V2P0)  ^  venerable  town  with  6136  inhab.,  the  Zdfar  of  the 
Moors,  is  picturesquely  situated  between  the  Sierra  de  San  CrUt^bal 
on  the  N.  and  the  Sierra  de  Castellar  on  the  W.  Its  Roman  name  is 
unknown.  Celebrated  cattle-fairs  (Feria  de  San  Juan  and  Feria  de 
San  Miguel)  are  held  here  in  June  and  October.  The  Gothic  Alcazar, 
in  a  lofty  situation  to  the  E.,  reached  by  the  Puerta  dd  Aed>uehe, 
was  the  seat  of  the  Figueroas,  Dukes  of  Feria,  now  Dukes  of 
Mediuaceli.  It  was  built  by  Lorenzo  Sudre*  de  Figueroa  in  1437, 
and  affords  an  admirable  example  of  a  Spanish  feudal  palace.  The 
patio  was  modernized  In  the  16th  century.  The  Conoento  de  Santa 
Maria  contains  the  tomb  of  Lady  Margaret  Harrington  (1601),  a 
lady-in-waiting  of  Jane  Dormer  (see  below).  In  the  Oonvento  de 
Santa  Clara  is  the  family  vault,  mutilated  by  the  French  in  1811,  of 
Lorenzo  Su4rez  de  Figueroa,  the  second  duke  of  Feria,  and  his  wife 
Jane  Dormer,  maid-of-honour  of  Mary  the  Oatholio  of  England. 

Fkom  Zafra  to  Hdulva,  112  M.,  railway  in  7V4  hrs.  (fares  17  p.  30, 
11  p.  90,  8  p.  65  c).  —  2  M.  Puebla  de  Sancho  Piret;  141/2  M.  Valencia  da 
Ventoio.  30  M.  Fregenal  de  la  Sierra^  where  Roman  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  is  a  prettily  situated  town  with  8000  inhab..  near  which  lies  Biguera 
la  Beat,  with  an  old  church.  The  line  ascends  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  on  each  side.  49  M.  La  Nava  (1645  ft.);  59  H.  Almonaster 
la  Real- Cor tegana;  81  Vs  H.  CakMat,  with  iron-mines.  We  descend  along 
the  Odiel.    lOSVs  M.  GV6raledn.  ->  112  M.  Hueha^  see  p.  424. 

The  railway  now  sweeps  round  to  the  N.E.  Beyond  (II41/2  M.) 
Lof  Santos  de  MaimotM  it  descends  to  the  N.  to  (1221/2  M.)  Villa- 
franca  de  los  Barros  (9900  inhab.),  the  first  place  in  the  fertile,  but 
almost  treeless  Tierra  de  los  Barros. 

131  M.  Almendralejo ,  a  flourishing  town  with  12,500  inhab., 
contains  a  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Marquis  de  Monsalud,  who  has 
brought  together  an  interesting  museum  of  Roman  inscriptions, 
sculptures,  and  architectural  fragments.  —  138i/2  M.  Torremejid,  — 
Beyond  (I451/2  M,)  CalOmonte  we  cross  the  Guadiana. 

149  M.  MSrida,  see  p.  464. 
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59.  From  Badajoz  to  Lisbon  Yik  Torre  das  Vargens  and  En- 

tronoamento 476 

Gampo  Maior,  476.  —  From  Abrantes  to  Otiarda,  477.  —  Al- 
inour<$l,  478.  —  From  Garregado  to  Galdas  da  Eainlia,  479. 

60.  Lisbon 480 

a.  Cidade  Baixa,  Li^oa  Occidental,  and  Buenos  Ayres  487 

b.  Lisboa  Oriental 496 

c.  The  Streets  by  the  Tagus  (from  E.  to  W.).    .    .    .  498 

d.  Ajnda  and  Belem 502 

61.  Environs  of  Lisbon 507 

a.  Lumiar  and  Odivellas 607 

b.  S.  Shore  of  the  Bay  of  the  Tagus 507 

c.  Estoril  and  Cascaes 508 

d.  Cintra 609 

62.  From  Lisbon  to  Evora  and  Villa  Vi^osa 515 

From  Pinhal  Xovo  to  Palmella  and  Setubal,  515. 

63.  From  Lisbon  to  Faro  and  Villa  Real  via  Beja    ....   518 

From  Beja  to  Moura,  518.  —  From  Tunes  to  Portimao. 
Lagos.    Gabo  de  Sao  Vicente.    Tavira,  519. 

64.  From  Lisbon  toAlfarellos  (Ooimbra)  via  Mafra,  Vallado, 
and  Leiria 520 

From  Obidos  to  the  Lago  d'Obidos  and  to  Peniche,  522. 
—  From  Vallado  to  Nazarethj  528. 

65.  From  Vallado  to  Leiria  viai  Alcoba^a  and  Batalha    .    .  524 

66.  From  Lisbon  to  Oporto  vi&  Entroncamento,  Alfarellos, 
Goimbra,  and  Pampilhosa 531 

67.  Coimbra 536 

68.  From  Pampilhosa  to  Guarda  and  Villar  Formoso  (Sala- 
manca, Medina  del  Gampo).   Bussaco 542,  543 

69.  Oporto 545 

a.  The  W.  Quarters  of  the  Gity,  648.  —  b.  The  E.  Quarters 
of  the  City.  The  S.  Bank  of  the  Douro,  561.  —  c.  West- 
ern Environs  of  Oporto,  563. 

70.  From  Oporto  to  Fuente  San  Esteban  (Salamanca,  Medina 

del  Gampo)  via  Fregeneda 555 

71.  From  Oporto  to  Valenga  do  Minho  (Tuy).    Braga.    .    .  556 


I.  Practical  Hints. 

MoNBT  (compare  the  table  before  the  title-page).  The  monetary 

unit  is  the  Real  (0.549  c.)  but  no  coin  below  5  Reia  is  issued.  Qold 

has  wholly  disappeared  from  ordinary  circulation.   In  silver  there 

are  coins  of  200,  600  (eorffa),  and  1000  (urn  milreis)  reis ;  In  nickel 
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coins  of  50  and  100  reis  (tostao,  plur.  tostSes);  and  in  copper  of  5, 
10,  and  20  reis  (vintem,  plnr.  vintena).  Paper-money  is  issued  in 
the  form  of  notes  for  500,  2600,  6000,  10,000  reis,  etc.  A  sum  of 
1000  milreis  is  named  wn  eonto  da  reU.  Many  shopkeepers,  etc. 
recJLon  accounts  In  tostdeB  and  vinteiu,  and  in  the  country-districts 
sometimes  inpataeos  (=  2  vintens  =  40  reis)  and  erusadoB  (=  400  reis). 
Since  1901  (comp.  p.  473)  the  state  of  the  currency  has  been  grad- 
ually improving.  As  a  rough  mode  of  reckoning  the  real  may  be 
taken  as  worth  about  half  a  French  centime,  so  that  one  milreis  is 
worth  about  600  centimes  or  6  francs  (4«.  2d.  English  or  1  $  American). 

The  arrangements  of  the  Railways  are  similar  to  those  in  Spain, 
though  order  and  punctuality  are  better  observed.  Portuguese  rail- 
way-time is  37  mln.  behind  that  of  Spain  (i.e,  Greenwich  time). 
The  clocks  at  the  railway-stations  (by  which  the  trains  start)  are 
purposely  kept  5  min.  slow.  Time-tables,  see  p.  zviii.  The  stations 
are  all  primitive.  The  name-boards  are  by  no  means  conspicuous, 
and  the  vocal  announcements  of  the  names  are  frequently  indistinct. 
Many  stations  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  towns  they 
serve,  and  the  Diligendds  which  maintain  communication  between 
them  are  inferior.  Travellers,  especially  if  several  are  travelling 
together,  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  take  a  cab.  In  driving  to 
a  station  cabs  are  usually  the  only  available  means  of  transport. 

The  Post  Officb  (Correio)  is  modelled  more  on  that  of  the  other 
European  nations ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  letter-boxes  (eaixaa)  may 
be  found  at  the  street-corners.  The  postal  rate  for  letters  (earUa) 
within  Portugal  and  Spain  is  20  rs. ,  for  foreign  countries  (para  o 
estrangeUro)  '50  rs. ;  post-cards  (bilhete  postal)  10  and  20  rs. ;  re- 
gistration-fee (regUiado)  50  rs. 

Lisbon,  Gintra,  Bussaco,  and  Oporto  possess  excellent  Hotbls, 
but  luxurious  establishments,  in  the  modern  sense,  are  to  be  found 
only  among  the  best  (and  expensive)  hotels  of  the  capital.  The 
houses  are  not  usually  very  substantially  built  and  heating-arrange- 
ments are  seldom  met  with  in  the  bedrooms.  The  fare,  however,  is 
usually  very  good  and  the  standard  of  cleanness  satisfactory.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  houses  the  beds  are  very  hard.  It  is  advisable 
to  make  an  arrangement  as  to  prices  on  arrival.  The  tariff  is  usually 
from  1500  to  3000  rs.  per  day,  but  the  first  breakfast  and  table-wine 
are  often  extra.  The  dejeuner  (almo^o)  is  served  during  the  whole 
forenoon,  dinner  (jantar)  generally  at  6  or  6.30  p.m.  Tea  (ch&)  or 
coffee  is  included  in  each  meal  without  extra  charge.  At  lunch  the 
usual  viands  are  'bife*  (mal  passado,  underdone,  bem  pasiodo,  well 
done)  and  'ovos'  (quenUa,  soft-boiled;  estreUddos,  poached  eggs; 
omelete),  —  The  Hoapedartds  or  smaller  houses  (average  tariff,  1000  rs. 
including  wine)  resemble  the  Gasas  de  Hutfspedes  of  Spain;  the 
stranger  will  generally  find  in  them  a  want  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
while  the  cuisine  is  often  miserable  and  sanitary  arrangements  ex- 
ceedingly defective.   When  attendance  is  not  charged  in  the  bill,  It 
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is  customary  to  give  gratuities  of  about  200  rs.  per  day  in  the  larger 
hotels  or  100-150  rs.  in  the  country.  Hotel  omnibuses  are  unknown. 
WiMK  (red.  Unto;  white,  hraneo).  Among  the  best  are  the  red  Collar9$ 
(v.  514)  200-300  rs.  per  bottle)  and  the  white  Bveelloi.  The  latter  may  be 
obtained  by  the  glass  at  the  caf^s.  Portuguese  sparkling  wine  (ca.  1200  rs. 
per  bottle)  is  light  but  rather  sweet.  The  Vinho  de  Porto  (p.  556)  is  lighter 
and  on  the  whole  dearer  than  in  England;  not  less  than  8(X)  rs.  must  be 
paid  for  a  good  bottle.  The  YMko  Verde  is  very  light  and  contains  almost 
no  sugar. 

The  PoBTuouESB  Language  makes  a  somewhat  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  visitor  from  Spain  on  account  of  the  comparative 
dulness  of  its  tone  and  the  numerous  sibilant  and  nasal  sounds,  t  A 
knowledge  of  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  a  short  visit.  English, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  often  spoken  at  the  larger  hotels, 
and  French  will  usually  do  at  a  pinch  in  the  towns  generally. 

The  Sights  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  C!oimbra,  and  other  large  cities 
are  generally  open  only  at  certain  fixed  hours,  but  strangers,  on 
presentation  of  a  visiting-card,  frequently  obtain  admission  at  other 
times  (gratuity  to  the  attendant).  Admission-tickets  are  issued  for 
the  royal  palaces  at  Belem,  Gintra,  etc.  (comp.  p.  484).  In  smaller 
places,  like  Alcoba^ a,  Batalha,  and  Thomar,  the  monuments  of  art 
are  generally  accessible  all  day  long.  A  single  traveller  pays  a  fee 
of  50-100  rs.,  parties  more  in  proportion,  but  large  gratuities  are 
not  usual. 

Plan  of  Tour,  see  p.  xvi.  —  The  best  Tea  yelling  Season  Is 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May  or  October  and  November.  But 
there  is  comparatively  little  traffic  on  the  railways  until  June,  when 
the  fashionable  world  begins  to  remove  to  Cintra,  Bussaco,  and  the 
various  watering-places.  In  August  the  sea-bathing  places  are  full. 
The  Portuguese  are  fond  of  travelling  between  July  and  September 
inclusive,  and  the  trains  and  hotels  are  then  apt  to  be  crowded. 
The  heat  is  not  unbearable  and  thanks  to  the  excellent  irrigation  the 
landscape  never  appears  parched.  The  church  and  harvest  festivals 
and  other  celebrations  during  this  period  afford  excellent  opport- 
unities of  studying  the  people.  In  winter  and  early  spring  there  is 
too  much  rain,  especially  in  the  N.  The  rainfall  diminishes  as  we 
proceed  from  the  coast  inland  (Mafra  44  in.  annually,  Lisbon  26  in.) 

t  The  Pbonunciation  usually  gives  the  foreigner  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty. The  Spanish  U  and  »  (p.  xii)  are  represented  by  Jh  and  nh^  while 
II  is  pronounced  much  as  in  English.  In  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word  »  generally  sounds  like  sh  \  >,  cA,  and  g  before  e  and  i  sound  as  in 
French  (jour,  chanter,  g^nie);  gu  and  qu  as  in  Spanish,  (likessj  a?  some- 
tiroes  as  in  English,  sometimes  like  sh  or  ss.  At  the  end  of  the  syllable 
m  and  n  give  a  nasal  sound  to  the  preceding  vowel  but  do  not  alter  the 

Sronunciation  of  e,  i,  or  u.  The  unaccented  vowels  a,  e,  and  o  have  a 
ull  sound,  almost  like  a  in  'fate%  ee,  and  oo.  In  diphthongs  both  vowels 
are  sounded  separately,  but  ei  is  pronounced  almost  like  a  in  *fate\  A 
circumflex  accent  (S,  d)  indicates  tha^  the  vowel  is  long.  The  iU  (tilde), 
or  nasal  accent  (♦*•),  over  a  vowel  has  the  same  effect  as  the  addition  of 
n  in  French  (2f  =  French  an,  etc.) ;  in  the  case  where  two  vowels  occur 
together  the  nasal  sound  follows  the  second  (dfo  s  aon,  Oe  ss  oen). 
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and  still  more  as  we  proceed  from  N.  to  S.  (Oporto  52  in.,  Coimbia 
B5  in.,  Lagos  20  in.).  Snow,  called  ehuva  de  neot  (^snow^iain'),  falls 
almost  nowhere  except  in  the  extreme  N.  and  on  the  mountains. 
Frost  occurs  only  in  clear  weather,  when  the  wind  blows  from  Spain 
(minimum  temperature  of  Lisbon  29^  Fahr. ,  of  the  high-lying 
Guarda  20^  Fahr.}.  Invalids  may  And  the  prevalent  sea-winds, 
generally  from  the  N.W.  and  W.,  a  little  trying  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  they  temper  most  agreeably  the  sultry  heat  of  the  coast 
(maximum  temperature  at  Lisbon  102^  Fahr.,  annual  mean  60®}. 

n.  History  and  Geogpraphy. 

Bis  aqni,  quasi  came  da  cabeca 
De  Enropa  toda,  o  reino  Lusitano; 
Onde  a  terra  se  acaba,  e  o  mar  come9a, 
£  onde  Phebo  repousa  no  Oceano. 
See,  tbe  head-crowning  coronet  is  she, 
Of  general  Europe,  Lnsitania'^s  reign. 
Where  endetb  land  and  where  beglnneth  sea, 
/  And  Phoebus  sinks  to  rest  upon  the  main. 

Camoms,  Liuiadt  III.  20  (translation  of  Sir  R.  F.  Burton). 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  an  area  of  34,335  sq.  M.  and  in  1890 
contained  5,01 6,267  inhab.,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics 
and  about  three-fourths  illiterate.  The  ^Adjacentes'  Madeira  and  the 
Azores  have  an  area  of  1237 sq.M.  and  a  population  of  406,865,  while 
the  important  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  E.  [Indies  (Diu, 
Daman,  and  Goa}  are  about  772,000  sq.  M.  in  extent.  The  national 
colours  are  blue  and  white. 

In  antiquity  the  country  belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Luai- 
tania.  At  a  later  date  it  was  overrun  by  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the 
Vandals,  Alans ,  Suevi ,  and  Visigoths.  In  the  8th  cent  the  Moors 
invaded  the  district.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  conquered  the  N.  part 
of  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  In  1095  the 
'Countship  of  Portucalia',  taking  its  name  from  the  harbour  (Portus 
Cole)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro  (comp.  p.  548},  was  granted  by 
Ferdinand's  successor  as  a  hereditary  flef  to  Count  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy,  who  had  proffered  his  services  against  the  Moors;  and  Henry's 
son,  Affonso  L,  assumed  the  regal  title  in  1139.  The  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  the  new  kingdom  was  Denis  (Diniz;  1279-1326).  Portugal 
early  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  England,  especially  in  the 
reign  of  Affonso  IV.  (1325-57 ;  comp.  p.  487).  In  1383  the  male  line 
of  this  house  died  out,  and  the  Estates,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reunion  with 
Castile,  elected  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Aviz,  a  natural 
son  of  the  last  ruler,  as  king,  with  the  title  of  John  /.  (1383-1433). 
This  sovereign  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  con- 
cluded the  important  Treaty  of  Windsor  with  England  (1386).  He 
was  also  the  first  foreign  monarch  to  receive  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
(1400).  With  him  begins  the  heroic  age  of  Portuguese  history.  After 
successful  wars  with  Castile  and  the  Moors,  Prince  Henry  the  Navi' 
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gator  (p.  529)  aioased  the  public  interest  in  voyages  of  discovery. 
Madeira  was  occupied  in  1420,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea  was  explored 
a  little  later.  Bartholomeu  Diaz  rounded  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1486,  and  in  1498  Vatco  da  Qama  discovered  the  sea-route  to  India. 
Brazil  was  taken  possession  of  by  Fedo'o  Alvares  Cabral  about  1500. 
In  1510  Affonso  de  AUmqiLerq'ue  made  important  conquests  in  Hin- 
dostan  and  Indo-Ohina.  The  reign  of  Emmanuel  I,  (1495-1521), 
surnamed  'the  Fortunate',  marks  the  zenith  of  the  power  of  Portugal. 
At  this  time  also  was  developed  the  national  style  of  architecture, 
known  as  the  'Emmanuel  style'  (arte  manuelina;  pp.  504,  527,  532), 
which  flourished  until  about  1580,  i.«.  until  the  introduction  of 
Renaissance  art. 

The  illegitimate  Burgundian  line  became  extinct  in  1580,  and 
Portugal  was  incorporated  with  Castile,  with  which  it  had  to  share 
the  results  of  the  unfortunate  struggle  with  the  Low  Countries.  In 
1640,  however,  the  people  placed  the  Duke  of  Bragama  on  the 
throne,  ab  John  IV.  The  new  dynasty  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  Portugal  against  Spain,  but  the  old  glory  was 
gone.  The  spendthrift  policy  of  John  V,  (1706-50)  impoverished 
the  country  in  spite  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Brazil.  The 
famous  Methuen  Treaty  (1703),  though  doubtless  going  far  to 
assure  the  independent  existence  of  Portugal,  practically  made  it  a 
commercial  satellite  of  England.  The  efforts  of  Pombal,  the  minister 
of  Joseph  I.  (1750-77;  p.  487),  to  improve  the  standing  of  Portugal 
had  no  lasting  effect;  and  under  Joseph's  daughter  Maria  L  (1777- 
1816),  who  married  her  father's  brother,  Dom  Pedro  III.,  power  was 
once  more  appropriated  by  the  nobles  and  clergy.  During  the 
Napoleonic  period  Portugal  united  with  Great  Britain  in  fighting 
for  the  independence  of  Spain,  and  it  was  the  base  of  the  military 
operations  by  which  the  French  were  finally  expelled  from  the 
Peninsula.  The  royal  family  meanwhile  had  retreated  to  Brazil 
(1807),  and  on  his  return  in  1821  the  king,  John  VL  (1816-26), 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  constitution  which  had  been  proclaimed 
in  his  absence  by  the  provisional  government.  At  the  same  time 
he  ratified  the  independence  of  Brazil.  After  a  long  series  of 
contests  between  the  Miguelites  and  the  Liberals,  Portugal  entered 
on  a  new  era  of  comparative  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Maria  II. 
da  Gloria  (1826-53),  interrupted  however  by  serious  financial 
crises.  Liberal  and  conservative  ministries  succeeded  each  other, 
but  financial  stability  was  not  established  in  the  reign  of  either 
Pedro  V.  (1853-61)  or  Luis  I,  (1861-69).  A  partial  national  bank- 
ruptcy led  in  1892  to  differences  with  the  Great  Powers,  and  finally 
in  1901  the  management  of  the  revenues  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mission including  representatives  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France.  The  present  king  is  Carlos  I,  (b.  1863),  who  married  Marie 
Amilie  of  Orleans  in  1886  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1889.  His  soil 
and  heir,  Lais  PhiUppe,  was  born  in  1887. 
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There  are  physical  as  well  as  political  reasons  why  Portugal 
alone  of  all  the  once  independent  kingdoms  of  the  Iherian  Peninsula 
has  succeeded  in  avoiding  incorporation  with  the  great  Gastilian- 
Aragonese  monarchy.  Although,  indeed,  the  MoimteUn  Terraec  of 
N.  Portugal^  the  Serra  da  EstreUa  (6640  ft.),  and  the  mountains  of 
Algarve  are  geographically  merely  continuations  of  the  Spanish 
sierras,  yet  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Dowro,  the  Tojriw,  and  the 
Chiadiana,  which  all  flow  through  Portugal  to  the  ocean,  not  one  he- 
comes  navigable  until  beyond  the  gorges  and  rapids  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontier;  none  becomes  a  real  artery  of  traffic  until  it  has 
entered  Portugal.  The  numerous  harbours,  and  the  far- western 
situation  of  Portugal  tend  to  promote  voyages  of  discovery  and  com- 
merce with  Transatlantic  peoples. 

No  country  has  more  natural  variety  than  Portugal.  On  the  coast 
far-projecting  promontories  f'coios^  of  naked  rock  alternate  with  huge 
dunes.  The  lezirias  of  the  Tagus  and  the  lagoons  of  Aveiro  recall 
the  marshes  of  Holland.  The  mountains  of  N.  Portugal  and  the 
Serra  da  Estrella  attain  an  almost  Alpine  altitude ;  the  rich  wine- 
district  of  the  Douro,  with  its  terraces  toilsomely  wrung  from  the 
clayey  soil,  reproduces  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Rhine.  The  valley  of 
the  Tagus  near  Abrantes  recalls  the  Elbe  at  Dresden.  Lisbon  vies 
in  beauty  of  position  with  Naples.  Goimbra,  the  Portuguese  Athens, 
gazes  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Mondego,  famous  in  history  and 
song.    Oporto  sits  in  majesty  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Douro. 

In  Ybobtation  Portugal  is  the  most  peculiar  and  the  richest 
land  in  Europe,  for  the  heat  of  the  southern  sun  is  tempered  by 
the  cool  breath  of  the  sea.  Side  by  side  grow  the  agave  or  century 
plant  and  the  opuntia  of  Mexico,  the  pine  of  the  N.  and  the  euca- 
lyptus of  Australia,  the  oamelia-tree  of  Japan  and  the  maple,  the 
juniper,  and  the  'Portuguese*  cypress  (Cupressus  glaucay  LuHtaniea, 
or  Atlantica)  from  the  Azores  (where  it  is  now  extinct).  Cork-trees, 
evergreen  oaks,  palms,  poplars,  limes,  magnolias,  and  araucarias  all 
flourish  alike.  The  Indigenous  flora  is  no  less  interesting,  especially 
in  early  spring,  when  the  meadows  unfold  their  full  luxuriance,  and 
when  the  sides  of  the  railway-embankments  are  covered  with  sedum, 
honeysuckle,  and  wild  roses.  Among  the  most  characteristic  and 
singular  features  are  the  huge  moors  of  cistus,  the  yellow  flowers  of 
which  alternate  with  rosemary,  myrtles,  and  gaily  coloured  bulbous 
plants.  In  the  higher-lying  moors  the  characteristic  variety  is  the 
gum-cistus  (Cisttu  ladaniferus).  From  the  long-shaped  evergreen 
leaves  and  from  the  large  white  flowers,  each  with  a  spot  of  daris- 
purple  within,  oozes  a  sweet-smelling  gum.  Wheat,  maize,  millet, 
rye,  lupin,  oats,  and  beans  are  cultivated  throughout  the  whole 
country.  There  is  scarcely  a  tree  that  does  not  produce  some  edible 
fruit,  from  the  evergreen  oak  (p.  308 ;  Port.  a%inkeird)  and  the  carob- 
tree  (CeratorUa  siliqua;  Port,  alfa/rrobeira)  up  to  the  olive,  the  vine, 
the  orange,  and  the  flg.   The  charming  variety  of  oranges  known  as 
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'mandarins'  are  hlgUy  prized.  The  figs  are  brought  to  premature 
ripeness  hy  the  andent  process  called  *capriflcation'  and  have  a 
wonderfully  delicate  flayour.   The  honey  of  Portugal  is  famous. 

The  Sba  is  not  behind  the  land  in  fruitfulness.  No  flsh-market 
in  the  world  is  richer  than  that  of  Lisbon. 

Certain  parts  of  Portugal  show  a  high  degree  of  Cultivation. 
Such  are  the  districts  on  the  Minho  and  Douro  (Oporto),  W.  Estre- 
madura  (Lisbon),  and,  of  late  years,  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  once 
the  granary  of  the  country,  where  the  ancient  wooden  plough  is 
seen  at  work  beside  the  latest  American  agricultural  machines.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country,  however,  is  very  poorly  cultivated,  and 
now  forms  an  immense  pasture  for  sheep  and  pigs. 

In  the  Inhabitants,  originally  of  Iberian  and  Celtic  stock,  the 
mixture  of  races  is  still  very  perceptible.  In  the  S.  the  Moorish 
type  prevails,  while  the  peasants  of  the  N.  mountains  not  un- 
frequently  suggest  a  Germanic  element.  The  negroes  and  mulattoes 
that  are  so  numerous  in  Lisbon  are  a  feature  due  to  the  extensive 
colonial  system  of  Portugal,  —  As  a  rule  the  Portuguese  are  modest 
and  courteous  in  their  bearing. 

The  comparative  humanity  of  the  Portuguese  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  BuU  Flghtg,  which  are  much  less  gory  than  in  Spain.  As  there, 
the  drama  begins  with  the  entree  of  the  gaily  dressed  bull-fighters.  The 
Cao€dheiro  (Span.  Picador)^  dressed  in  the  old  Portuguese  court-dress  with 
a  three-cornered  hat,  first  exhibits  the  paces  of  the  ancient  Spanish  man- 
age, then  begs  from  the  President  da  Praga  permission  to  begin  the  combat, 
and  finally  salutes  the  public  (au  corteziat  do  cavcOheiro).  The  procession 
then  leaves  the  ring,  and  the  cavalheiro  re-appears  alone,  mounted  on  a 
less  showy  steed.  At  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  the  bull,  the  horns  of  which 
are  guarded  by  leather  ^buttons',  is  allowed  to  enter  the  arena.  The  rider 
engages  him  with  a  long  lance  (/arpa),  while  the  Capinhas^  so  called 
from  the  capa  worn  over  the  shoulder,  and  resembling  the  Spanish  BandeiHl- 
Uroa  in  their  dress,  tease  him  with  their  gaily-coloured  cloaks  and  when 
necesaary  protect  the  horse  and  rider.  After  the  cavalheiro  has  left  the 
ring,  the  capinhas  continue  the  .combat  with  shorter  lances  (handarilhcu). 
Sometimes  the  killing  of  the  bull  is  then  simulated  by  an  E$pada  with  a 
wooden  sword.  When  the  bull  is  somewhat  exhausted  comes  the  turn  of 
the  Mogoa  de  Farcado,  men  with  round  hats  and  thickly-padded  leather 
breeches,  whose  function  it  is  to  face  the  bull,  and  leap  from  in  front 
between  his  horns.  Serious  injuries  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  this 
part  of  the  sport.    Finally  the  bull  is  led  from  the  ring  by  trained  oxen. 

The  most  characteristic  industry  of  Portugal,  inherited  from  the  Moors 
and  still  practised  with  success  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  is  the  manufacture 
of  Poroelain  Tilei  (asulejos,  p.  xlii),  with  which  the  walls  of  houses,  and 
even  of  churches,  are  adorned  both  within  and  without.  At  first  these 
tiles  were  used  in  ribbon-like  patterns  similar  to  those  of  Granada  and 
Seville,  but  a  freer  use  of  Renaissance  forms  was  developed  in  the  16th  cent., 
while  in  the  17-18th  cent,  regular  mosaic  pictures  came  into  vogue. 

See  Portugal,  by  H.  M.  Stepheru  (1891^  Story  of  the  Nations  Series)  5 
Through  Portugal,  by  ifarHn  Hume  (1807) ;  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal, 
by  0.  Qraa/urd  (1890)%  Portugal  and  its  People,  by  W.  A.  SaUslmry  (1893) ; 
A  Philosopher  in  Portugal  (1803),  and  Portuguese  Life  in  Town  and  Country 
(1902),  both  by  E.  E.  Street, 
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69.   From  Badajoz  to  Lisbon  vift  Torre  daa  Vargeni 
and  Entroncamento. 

180  M.  Bailwat  in  9-11  hrs.  (fares  6010,  4670,  3440  rs.).  Luggage  is 
examined  and  money  may  be  changed  at  Elvas  (in  the  reverse  direction 
at  Baik^jox^  p.  466).  Our  line  unites  with  that  from  Upper  Estremadnra 
(R.  66;  carriages  changed)  at  Torr$  dot  Yargent  (p.  477),  and  with  that 
from  Oporto  and  Pampilhosa  (B,.  66)  at  Entroncamento  (p.  478;  carriages 
changed).  —  There  is  a  railway-restaurant  at  EntroneamenHo. 

On  tills  journey  every  traveller  will  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  dry  climate  of  the  central  Spanish  plateau  and  the  moist,  oceanic 
climate  of  Portugal.  This  is  perceptible  even  at  Elvas,  but  still  more  as  we 
pass  from  the  highlands  of  Alemtejo  into  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

Badajoz  J  see  p.  466.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  W.  over  the 
treeless  plain  of  the  Ouadiana  and  crosses  (472  M.)  the  frontier  hrook 
of  Caia,  which  descends  from  the  Serra  de  Sdo  Mamede  to  the  N.W. 

10 V2  M.  ElvAB  (H6t,  Central;  Hot,  Elverue),  the  BaUsh  of  the 
Moors  and  the  Yelvta  of  the  Spaniards^  is  a  town  of  10,500  inhab., 
finely  situated  amid  luxuriant  groves  of  oUves  and  oranges  on  the 
hillside,  dominated  on  the  S.  by  Fort  Santa  L<icia  (1200  ft.)  and  on 
the  N.  by  Fort  Nosaa  Senhora  da  Qra^  (1270  ft.),  also  known  as  the 
Forte  de  Lippe,  from  the  Oran  Conde  WilUam  of  Schaurnburg^Lippe, 
commander  of  the  Portuguese  army  in  1762-64.  Elvas  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  Le6n  in  1166,  and  by  the  Portuguese  in  1200  and  1226. 
It  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  1570  and  the  strongest  fortress 
of  Portugal  since  1642.  The  Spaniards  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1668 
and  1711.  —  The  8:6,  or  cathedral,  founded  by  King  Emmanuel  I. 
(1495-1621),  is  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps.  The  late- 
Gothic  interior  contains  some  fine  stained  glass  and  an  Assumption 
by  LowrefiQo  Qrameira.  In  the  chapter-room  are  some  paintings  by 
Anionio  de 8equeira{^,b^Qi).  —  The  church  of  the  former  ConoefAo 
das  Freiraa  de  Sdo  Vomvngos  (founded  ca.  1550)  is  an  octagonal 
structure  with  rich  but  sadly  dilapidated  Renaissance  decoration.  — 
The  A(iaeducto  da  Amoreira,  begun  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
cent  and  completed  in  1622,  brings  the  town  an  excellent  supply 
of  water  from  a  point  about  4  M.  to  the  W. ;  part  of  it  has  four  tiers 
of  arches,  120  ft.  high. 

A  highroad  leads  to  the  N.E.  from  Elvas  to  (10  M.)  Oampo  Kaior, 
famous  for  the  siege  by  ifarshcU  Mortier  in  1811  and  its  relief  by  Lord 
Bereiford.  The  event  is  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter.  Scott  in  his  spirited 
ballad,  beginning  ^To  Gampo  Maior  come,  he  had  quietly  sat  down\ 

The  train  ascends  to  the  N.W.  to  the  bleak  plateau  of  Alemtejo. 
Granite  and  slate  alternate  here  as  in  Spanish  Estremadnra;  the 
blocks  often  lie  one  above  another  as  in  dolmens.  Farther  on  appear 
evergreen  oaks  and  venerable  cork-trees.  —  23  M.  Santa  EulaHa,  — 
36  M.  A$sumar,  the  AdSeptemAraa  of  the  Romans,  is  the  station  foi 
Arronchea  (970  ft.),  the  Roman  Plagiaria,  once  an  important  Moorish 
fortress,  2  M.  to  the  E.  To  the  N.  is  the  Serra  de  Portalegre^  with 
the  Serra  de  Sdo  Mamede  beyond  it. 
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41  M.  Portalegre,  the  station  for  the  provincial  capital  of  that 
name  (10,700  inhab.),  which  lies  7^2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  It  is  the  old  Roman  Ammaia^  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 
since  1650. 

On  the  Sever  (p.  461),  about  5  M.  to  the  K.B.,  lies  Arammha,  a  place 
of  early  origin,  bat  scarcely  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Medobriga. 
This  district  was  thickly  populated  in  antiquity,  and  numerous  Roman  and 
Celtic  objects  have  been  found  here,  as  at  Arronehes  (p.  476),  Lezenho,  and 
other  places. 

The  train  descends  to  the  "W*.  into  the  valley  of  the  8eda.  — 
52  M.  Crate,  on  the  Ervtdal^  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  railway,  was 
once  the  seat  of  the  OrSo  Priorado  de  Crato ,  a  powerful  order  of 
chivalry,  founded  in  1113  with  the  same  rules  as  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  The  dignity  of  Grand  Prior  was  absorbed  by  the  crown  in 
1551  (comp.  p.  532).  Noaaa  Senhora  Flor  da  Rosa^  the  dilapidated 
castle  of  the  order,  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town  and  was 
built  by  the  first  prior,  Frey  Alvaro  OonQalves  Pereka^  father  of  the 
celebrated  Nunc  Alvares  Pereira  (p.  526). 

From  Crato  a  Diliobncb  runs  daily  to  the  N.  to  Alpalkao,  Niza,  and 
Villa  Velha  de  Rdddo  (see  below). 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Seda.  Gom-flelds  alternate  with  tracts 
of  broom  and  cistus.  61  M.  Chan^a,  —  67  M.  Torre  das  Vargens 
(Buffet)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  from  Madrid  (R.  56). 

We  now  enter  the  valley  of  the  86r.  The  scenery  becomes  more 
attractive  and  the  flora  richer.  The  blossoms  of  the  cistus  and  the 
heaths  form  a  charming  picture  in  spring.  Near  (74  M.)  Ponte  de 
86r  the  train  crosses  the  river.  Fig-trees,  aloes,  and  fields  of  rice 
begin  to  appear.  The  line  runs  to  the  N.W.  across  the  low  ridge 
separating  the  vaUey  of  the  S6r  from  that  of  the  Tagus.  85  M. 
Bemposta^  on  the  Torto, 

93  M.  AbranteB  [Hospedaria^  primitive),  a  town  of  6400  inhab., 
is  picturesquely  situated  1  Vi  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  high  up 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  To^im,  here  crossed  by  a  long  iron  bridge. 
The  castle  is  mentioned  by  Gamoens  (Lusiads  lY,  23).  Marshal 
Junot  received  the  title  of  Due  de  Abrantes  in  recognition  of  his 
triumphant  march  from  Salamanca  to  Lisbon  visl  Abrantes  in  1807. 

Fbom  Abbantes  to  Guabda,  132  M.,  railway  in  SVi-O'A  hrs.  (fares  4230, 
3290,  2350  rs.).  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tagus  and  then  ascends  on  its  right 
bank,  towards  the  G.,  traversing  many  viaducts.  To  the  right  of  (40  M.)  Villa 
Velha  de  Bdddo  are  the  Porias  de  RddSo^  where  the  river  is  confined  between 
two  walls  of  rock,  only  150  ft.  apart.  —  The  train  now  ascends  to  the  K.E., 
traversing  four  tunnels.  50  M.  Samadas.  —  58  M.  Oastello  Branco  (1575  ft.), 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  (7500  inhab.)  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  possesses  a 
decayed  castle  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  the  name  of  which  has 
perished.  Near  the  town  are  some  marble  quarries.  —  The  railway  inter- 
sects the  E.  spurs  of  the  Serra  Ouardunha  (4015  ft.)  before  (82  M.)  Valk  di 
Prazeres.  92  M.  Funddo.  —  The  train  enters  the  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Zdzere,  crosses  its  feeder  the  MeinUfa^  and  then  the  main  stream  itself.  103  M. 
Oovilha  (2180  f t.  •,  Hot.  CovilTumense;  Hot.  Central  Castello),  a  prosperous 
town  of  10,800  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  granitic 
JSerra  da  E*(reUaX'd6iO  ft.)  and  commanded  by  an  old  castle.  It  has  several 
cloth-factories.  —  We  again  cross  the  Zdzere  and  ascend  through  a  wild, 
mountainous  district  to  (132  M.)  Gttarda  (p.  643). 
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Beyond  Abrantes  the  train  descends  along  the  S.  (left)  bank  of 
the  Tagns.  —  95  M.  Tramagal.  We  run  throagh  pine-woods  and 
between  hedges  of  aloe,  then  over  tilled  ground  and  rice-flelds.  The 
Tagns  is  crossed  by  an  iron  skew-bridge,  72  ft  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  having  16  arches  of  98  ft  span.  —  At  (102  M.)  Praia 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  town  of  Constanda  (65  ft  J,  lying  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagus  at  the  mouth  of  the  ZSzere  (p.  477).  On  a 
small  rocky  islet  in  the  Tagus  rises  the  castle  of  AlmourdL  In  front 
of  us  appears  the  station  of  Tancos,  —  107  M.  Barquinha, 

From  Tancos  or  Barquinha  a  viait  may  be  oaid  to  the  ruin  of  AhnooroL 
This  eastle,  founded  by  Oualdim  Paes  (p.  532)  on  Boman  and  Moorish 
foundations  in  1160,  consists  of  eleven  towers  connected  with  one  another 
and  dominated  by  the  Torre  de  Mmagim  (provision  tower).  The  gate  was 
formerly  on  the  S.  side,  but  we  now  enter  by  a  breach  in  the  "S,  waU« 

10972  M.  Entronoamento  {^RaU,  Restaurant,  d^j.  500,  D.  600 rs., 
both  incl.  wine)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  from  Oporto.  Passengers 
for  Lisbon  change  carriages  here,  and  will  find  their  train  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hsland'  platform. 

From  Entronoamento  to  Coimbra,  FampiOtosay  and  Oporlo^  see  S.  66. 

The  train  to  Lisbon  skirts  the  attractive  hill-district  of  Portu- 
guese Estremadura  (right),  in  the  wide  valley  of  the  Tagus.  We 
cross  several  streams.  —  112  M.  Torres  Novas;  117*/2  M.  Motto  de 
Miranda,  among  woods  of  cork-trees.  To  the  left,  in  a  wine-growing 
district,  lies  the  small  town  of  OoUegtt.  —  124  M.  VaUe  de  Figuevrcu 
The  exuberantly  fertile  plain  is  celebrated  by  Gamoens  in  the 
»Lu8iads'  (III.  55). 

129  M.  Santarem.  —  The  station  is  ls/«M.  from  the  town ;  diligence 
100  rs.,  cab,  in  1/4  br.,  600  rs.  —  Hotel.  GBAirD-HoTSL  Dcabts,  in  the 
upper  town,  plain  but  good,  pens.  1000 rs.;  Hotjil  Gbmt&al. 

SantarSm,  the  Roman  Seallabis,  surnamed  Praesidium  JvUum  by 
Gssar,  is  now  a  district-capital  with  9800  inhab.,  finely  situated 
high  above  the  Tagus,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  trellis- work 
bridge  (view).    Small  craft  can  ascend  thus  far  from  the  sea. 

Semtarem  derives  its  name  from  Santa  Ma  or  Irene.  As  the  key  of 
the  TaguB  the  town  plays  an  important  rdle  in  Portuguese  hittory.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Moors,  after  a  series  of  hard- fought  contests,  by  Al- 
/onto  VI.  of  Castile  in  1093  and  again  by  Affonso  Henrique  in  1147.  The 
Almohades  under  Abu  Ycfkub  Y^svf  made  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  retake  it  in 
1184.  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  Infamte  Dom  Sancho.  The 
murderers  of  Inez  de  Castro  (p.  541)  were  put  to  death  here  by  order  of 
Peter  I.  In  1838  Santarem  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Miguelites.  — 
Prince  Affonso,  the  only  son  of  John  11^  was  drowned  here  in  the  Tagns, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  July  13th,  1491,  as  he  was  riding  to  meet  bis 
father;   and  his  fate  is  the  burden  of  several  Portuguese  national  songs. 

From  the  hotel  we  proceed  to  the  N.,  passing  the  Egreja  do 
Salvador,  to  the  Largo  de  Passes  Manuel,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a  large  Jesuit  monastery,  now  a  priests'  seminary,  with  a  church 
(Egreja  do  Seminario)  built  in  1679.  Farther  on  is  the  principal 
square,  the  Campo  de  8d  da  Bandeira,  with  the  small  Passeio  da 
Rainha,  The  former  fVanciscan  Monastery  is  used  as  artillery- 
barracks ;  it  retains  its  cloisters  and  three  good  azulejos-pictures  of 
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the  18th  cent.  (St  Anthony,  Fall  of  Manna,  Last  Supper).  A  little 
to  the  W.  are  the  BuU  Ritig  and  the  Presidio  MUitar. 

Turning  to  the  S.  from  the  hotel  we  proceed  vill  the  Pia^a  do 
Vlsconde  da  Sena  do  Pilar  to  the  old  church  of  Sao  Jodo  d'AlfurHo^ 
which  contains  a  small  Museum  (tomhstones  of  the  15- 17th  cent.). 
The  adjoining  Torre  das  Cabagas  has  a  curious  clock,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Emmanuel  I.  Passing  the  theatre  we  reach  the  Fassdo 
d'AlcdgovOj  laid  out  within  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Alca^ova  (view  of  the  Tagns  valley).  —  As  we  return  we  may 
visit  the  late-Gothic  church  of  the  Convento  de  Oraga  (now  the  Asylo 
de  Sfto  Antonio),  with  fine  mural  tiles  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  Renais- 
sance monument  of  the  Count  of  Ourem ,  and  the  tomb  of  Pedro 
Alvares  Cabral  (d.  ca.  1526;  p.  473);  the  church  Do  Milagre^  in  an 
early-Renaissance  style;  and  the  chapel  of  the  widely  venerated 
Sania  Rita ,  with  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Ignacio  Xavier  (b.  at 
Santarem  in  1724). 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  lies  the  village  of  Almeirim, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755,  with  the  Quinta  of  the  Condessa 
da  Junqueira. 

ExGUBSioxrs  may  be  taken  to(l^|shr.^  carr.  2000  rs.)  the  little  bathing- 
resort  of  P^oto  da  Nazareih^  or  to  (IVshr. ;  carr.  ca.  2600  rs.)  the  waterworks 
at  Pevnes^  beside  the  lakes  (olhos  d^agua,  ^water-eyes*)  in  which  the  Alviella 
rises.  The  water  is  thence  conveyed  to  Lisbon  by  a  pipe-line,  70  M.  in  length. 

Pretty  retrospect  of  Santarem  as  the  train  proceeds.  The  trees 
in  this  lower  plain  of  the  Tagus  all  bend  towards  the  S.E.,  since 
the  N.W.  wind  prevails  eleven  months  out  of  twelve.  —  137  M. 
8anl'  Anna.  From  (1391/2  M.)  SetU  a  branch-line  leads  to  (43  M., 
In  3*/2  hrs.)  Vendas  Novas  (p.  516).  The  two  last-mentioned  and 
the  next  station  of  (141*/2  M.)  Ponte  de  Regumgo  serve  the  wine- 
growing district  to  the  N.W.,  of  which  Cartaxo  is  the  focus.  The 
pine-woods  of  (146  M.)  Azambvja  provide  Lisbon  with  timber.  — 
153  M.  Carregado  is  also  the  station  for  Villa  Nova  da  Rainha, 

Fbom  Gabbboado  to  Galdas  da  Bainha,  S6  M.,  diligence  in  5  hrs.  — 
The  good  road  leaves  the  Tagns  valley  at  (^Vs  M.)  the  village  of  Carregado 
and  ascends  to  the  K. W.  to  the  fruitful  hill-district  of  Estremadura,  with  its 
vines,  olives,  and  mulberries.  —  7^/2  M.  Alemquer,  said  to  be  the  Jerabrica 
of  Strabo,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Alans  in  418  under  the  name  of  Alanokerkae 
and  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  in  1148,  along  with  Obidos  and  Torres 
Vedras.  It' is  now  a  town  of  4400  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  brook 
of  its  own  name  and  possessing  several  cloth  and  paper  mills.  On  the 
height  to  the  left  is  the  church  of  VcnrzeUy  containing  the  tomb  of  Damiao 
d$  doM  (1501-71),  the  statesman,  historian,  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  the  Inquisition.  To  the  right,  also  on  the  hill,  are  the  remains 
of  the  old  Castle  (iath  cent.).  To  the  W.  of  Alemquer  lies  the  old  convent 
of  Camotay  now  private  property,  with  twelve  marble  columns  captured 
at  Geutain  1411.  —  At  the  highest  point  of  the  road  (ca.  380  ft.)  wr'enjoy 
a  fine  retrospect  of  the  plain  of  the  Tagus.  We  then  descend,  generally 
following  the  new  Lisbon  aqueduct  (see  above),  into  a  barren  region  over^ 
grown  with  cistus.  At  (lOi/s  M.)  Ota  the  road  begins  to  re-ascend.  To 
the  left  rises  the  MonteJmUo  (p.  522).  We  then  traverse  an  attractive  hilly 
district  to  the  N.W.,  with  views  extending  to  Cape  Carvoeiro  and  the 
Berlengas  fp.  522).  21  M.  Cereal;  27Va  M.  Caeal  de  Carreiros.  —  35  M. 
Calda*  da  Ravnha^  see  p.  522. 
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To  the  right  lie  the  old  town  of  Castariheira  and  the  village  of 
PovoSj  with  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Gastanfaeira  and 
a  Moorish  chapel.  —  166  M.  Villa  Franea  de  XWa,  a  town  with  4200 
inhah.,  founded  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Affonso  Henriqnes. 
Henceforth  we  see  many  salt-pans  (marirthas)  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tagns.  Farther  on  are  the  Letirias^  a  marshy  district  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Sorraia,  protected  by  embankments  against  floods, 
Intersected  by  canals,  and  bearing  large  crops  of  grain.  —  169  M. 
Alhandra,  the  birthplace  of  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  (p.  473),  with  a 
church  (on  a  hill  to  the  left),  which  is  much  visited  on  the  Festival 
of  St  John.  Near  Alhandra  are  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  balls 
bred  for  the  ring.  The  Forte  de  Sdo  VUerOe^  on  a  hill  to  the  left, 
once  formed  the  extremity  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (p.  521). 

For  the  following  portion  of  the  route,  comp.  the  Map  at  p.  506. 
The  Tagus  gradually  widens  into  the  Bay  of  Lisbon^  an  expanse  of 
salt  water,  18  M.  long  and  2V2-8M.  broad.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  (162  M.) 
Alverea  lies  the  battlefield  of  Alfarrobeka^  where  Peter,  Duke  of 
Coimbra  (p.  529),  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1449  by  his  nephew, 
Affonso  V.  —  165  M.  Povoa;  170  M.  Sacavem;  172  M.  Olivaet; 
174  M.  Bra^o  de  Prata^  with  the  warehouses  of  the  Lisbon  merchants. 

The  main  line,  from  which  a  branch  here  diverges  for  the  E, 
Station  (Esta^o  Caea  dos  Soldados;  see  p.  481),  now  turns  inland 

!W.),  crosses  the  Chellas  (p.  486),  and  sweeps  round  Lisboa  Oriental 
p.  485).  —  178  M.  Gampolide,  in  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  is 
the  junction  of  the  railways  to  Ointra  (R.  61  d)  and  Mafira-Leiria 
(R.  64).  To  the  right  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  old  aqueduct  of 
Lisbon  (p.  493).  —  We  penetrate  a  tunnel  IV2  M.  long  (5-6  mia.) 
and  then  descend  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Central  Station  of  — 
180  M.  LUbon  (see  below). 

60.  Lisbon.^ 

Railway  Btationi.  i.  Esta^ao  Central  (PI.  F,  8;  no  restaurant)  or 
Usboa  RoHo,  Rua  do  Principe,  a  little  to  the  K.W.  of  the  Rocio,  for  the 
lines  to  Spanish  Estremadura  (RB.  59,  66),  Pampilhosa  and  Oporto  (R.  66), 
Gintra  (R.  61  d).  and  Mafra  and  Leiria  (R.  64).  The  departure-platform  is 
on  the  third  floor  (lift  10  rs.).  Luggage  is  examined  on  arrival  by  the 
officers  of  the  octroi  (eonsumo).    A  porter  (fnofo;  100  rs.)  looks  after  the 

t  The  Pra;a  de  Dom  Pedro  or  Rocio  (PI.  F,  4;  p.  488)  is  the  chief 
centre  of  traffic.  A  knowledge  of  the  following  expressions  will  be  fonnd 
useful:  cdcaneda^  avenida,  pasmo,  promenade;  cUto,  altinhOy  hills  cuinhaga^ 
footpath;  beeo,  blind  alley;  boqueirao,  narrow  street  leading  to  theTagua; 
caesy  quay;  eatfada,  cdlfadinha,  steep  street;  campo,  square;  eorrelra,  eor- 
reirinha,  road ;  eacadinhOy  staircase  ^  estrada,  highroad.;  Juncfao^  connecting 
passage;  largo^  small  square;  pateo^  court;  profa,  square;  ma,  street; 
tranesta^  cross-street;  cereal,  walled  enclosure  of  a  convent  or  the  like; 
horta,  garden-land  (Span.  huerta)\  jardim^  pleasure-garden;  pernor,  orchard; 
quiiUa  (Arab,  hint),  garden  of  a  villa  or  country-house;  quhUai,  vegetable 
garden;  tapada^  park;  ientina puUica,  public  convenience.  —  Innambering 
the  houses  windows  on  the  street  are  also  taken  into  account;  public 
buildings,  however,  have  each  only  one  number,  which  is  seldom  written  up. 
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luggage  Mid  secures  a  cab  (trem;  fare  for  1-2  pers.  with  lucggage  4Q0  rs., 
3-4  pers.  600  rs.  \  comp.  p.  482 ;  a  distinct  bargain  should  at  once  be  made).  -~ 
2.  Eskv3o  deBanta  J^Untta  (PI.  1, 4)  or  Com  dot  Soldtuhs^jk  secondary  station 
for  the  Hues  to  Spanish  JBstremadura  and  to  Pampilhosa  and  Oporto,  of 
little  significance  to  tourists.  —  3.  EttasSo  Caet  do  Bodri  (PI.  £,  6)  and  (4) 
EOaeao  d»  Santos  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  for  the  line  to  Estoril  and  Gascaes  (R.  61  c).  — 
5.  Ettaqao  do  Sarreiro^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay,  for  the  trains  to  Villa 
Vi^osa,  Villa  Real  de  SSo  Antonio,  and  other  places  in  S«  Portugal.  Ferry 
from  the  Praca  do  Gommercio  (comp.  p.  507).  —  Office  of  ihs  IntertuaioiuU 
SU^pimg  CairUxge  Go,  (Gompanhia  Internacional  dos  Wagons -Lits  dos 
Orandes  Espressos  Europeus),  Bua  do  Principe,  in  the  Avenida  Sotel. 

Anival  by  8e««  Although  the  new  quays  (p.  486)  are  completed  most 
of  the  steamers  (comp.  pp.  xiv,  xv)  still  anchor  in  the  Tagus  considerably 
below  the  town,  and  passengers  are  landed  by  small  boat  (&ofo).  There 
is  practically  no  tariff  for  the  boatmen,  so  that  it  is  desirable  for  several 
passengers  to  club  together  and  agree  upon  a  rate  of  about  600  rs.  per 
head  and  100-200  rs.  for  each  trunk,  including  the  converance  of  the  latter 
from  the  boat  to  the  custom-house  iAlfandega^  p.  487).  If  the  ship  is 
crowded,  better  terms  may  be  obtained  by  waiting  until  the  first  rush  is 
over.  The  custom-house  is  open  till  sunset;  travellers  arriving  in  the 
evening  must  remain  on  board  till  the  next  morning.  A  customs-schedule 
in  two  languages  has  to  be  filled  in  (fee  ca.  100  rs.).  Duty  must  be  paid 
on  tobacco  and  unused  articles. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  470;  rooms  should  be  engaged  beforehand  and  trav- 
ellers arriving  by  sea  should  order  the  hotel-porter  to  meet  them  on  board 
or  at  the  custom-house).  'Avenida  Palacs  (PI.  a  •,  F,  3),  Bua  do  Principe, 
comer  of  the  Avenida  da  Liberdade,  close  to  the  Gentral  Station,  newly 
fitted  up  and  patronized  by  royalty,  expensive;  *Hotsi.  Bbagan^a  (PI.  b; 

E,  5),  Bua  Victor  Gordon,  in  a  fine,  high  position,  but  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  another  high-class  house,  much  frequented  by  the  Portuguese  aristo- 
cracy (to  procure  good  rooms  on  the  first  floor  long  notice  must  be  given), 
R.  from  1400,  B.  350,  d^j.  900,  D.  1100  rs.  (wine  extra),  no  pens,  given, 
baths  in  the  house.  —  •Guard  Hotel  Gentbai.  (PI.  c ;  E,  6),  Caes  do  Sodr^, 
patronised  by  merchants,  with  view,  lift,  baths,  and  frequented' restau- 
rant, d^j.  800,  D.  1000,  pens,  (for  a  stay  of  not  less  than  a  week)  from 
3600  rs.,  wine  extra,  omn.  at  the  station.  — •  Gr.  Hot.  db  Inglatbbba,  Praga 
dos  Restauradores  46,  opposite  the  Avenida  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  F,  8),  new, 
well  spoken  of.  -^  Hot.  Alliak^a  (PI.  d;  F.  4),  Bua  Nova  da  Trindade  10, 
cor.  of  the  Bua  Garrett  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  hotel  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Rua  da  Assumpcao);  Hot.  Boboes  (PI.  e;  F,  4),  Rua  Garrett  108, 
adjoining  the  latter:  Hot.  Ddband,  Rua  das  Flores  71,  Largo  do  Quintella 
(PI.  fi,  4),  an  English  family  hotel  in  a  quiet  situation,  pens.  2400-3000  rs. ; 
Hot.  ox  l'Bobope,  Rua  do  Oarmo  16  (PI.  F,  4),  pens.  3400-3000  rs.?  HOt. 
GonTiVEKTAL  (PI.  g;  F,  3),  On  the  Rocfo  (p.  488;  entr.  Praca  de  Dom 
Pedro  93);  Fbancvobt  Hotel  (PI.  f ;  F,  4),  Pra?a  Dom  Pedro  113,  pens.  1000- 
3200  rs.,  well  spoken  of  (not  to  be  confounded  with  an  Hot.  Francfort  in 
the  Rua  Augusta);  HdT.  db  Pabis,  Largo  do  Gorpo  Santo  6,  unpretending. 
—  Pensions.  Ptmion-Hotel  A.  de  Barrot,  Rua  da  Gloria  3  (Pl.  F,  3),  near 
the  cable-railway  (Ko.  8;  p.  482),  from  25,000  rs.  per  month,  with  baths; 
York  Houee  (Mrs.  King),  Rua  das  Janellas  Verdes  33,  from  1400  rs.  par 
day;  Mrs.  RingalL  Rua  da  88.  Trinidad  35;  JachnUa.  Bua  do  Qnelhas  46 
(pens,  at  both  1300  rs.). 

Caf4s-Reataurants.  *Tav<xres^  Rua  de  SSo  Roque37  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  taste- 
fully fitted  up  in  the  modern  style,  D.  800  rs.  (wine  and  coffee  extra); 
ImpMcU^  Rua  do  Principe  134,  opposite  the  Avenida  Hotel,  also  of  the 
first  class,  bat  smaller;  Suisso^  opposite  the  E.  side  of  the  Central  Station, 
Largo  de  Camoes  8,  k  la  carte;  Montcmha,  Rua  da  Assumiicao.  7&-78  (PL 

F,  4),  patronized  by  foreigners  resident  in  Lisbon  ^  Brasserie  Principe^  Rua 
do  Principe  45-49  (billiards);  Leao  SOurOy  Rua  do  Principe  69,  spacious; 
Rendezvous  des  Oourmets,  Rua  Anrea  135  (PI.  F,  4),  a  good  place  for 
luncheon.  —  Oervejarias  (p.  xxvi).  Cervejaria  Jansen^  Rua  do  Alecrim  30, 
near  tne  Bragan^a  Hotel,  concert  in  the  evening  (except  in  summer;  not 
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In  the  old  town        | 

To  the  suburbs 

1-2  pers. 
AOOrs. 

3-4  pera. 
600  rs. 

1-2  pers. 
1000  rs. 

3-4  pera. 
1200  rs. 

600   , 

W   « 

floo  „ 

700    . 

1200   , 

1400    I 

1200   „ 

1400    „ 

1500 ; 

1800  , 

1500   I 

1800    I 

1800   , 

2200   , 

1800  I 

2200 ; 

recommended  to  ladies);  Cervejatia  Trindade^  Baa  Nova  da  Trindade  110.  — 
€oBfe«ttoiiers.    PcuUlaria  Marquet,  Roa  Oarret  72. 

Tobaeeo.  Battler,  Rna  de  8io  l^icolan  llO*,  VueUa  Abn^o,  Bna  Aorea  45; 
Phoenix^  in  the  Arenida  Palace  (p.  481) :  /.  Wimmer  ds  Co.y  Tabaearia  Ameri- 
e€Ma,  Cata  Hawmeza^  Rna  Garrett  39,  44,  and  192. 

Poet  OfAce  {CorrHo;  comp.  p.  470).  The  head  postal  and  telegraph 
office  (PI.  F,  5)  is  in  the  Pra^a  do  Gommercio,  at  the  comer  of  the  Bna 
do  Arsenal,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  poste-restante  office.  Post- 
office  orders  are  issued  at  the  Ministerio  da  Fazenda  (1st  floor;  p.  487). 
There  {ire  also  numerous  branch-offices  (JSttafffet  AuxiUares). 

Oabe  (Trens  de  PrtiQa)  stand  in  the  principal  squares;  they  are  elegant 
▼ehides  with  two  horses  for  2  and  4  pers.,  but  the  tariff  is  high.  On  getting 
in  the  hirer  should  demand  a  ticket  (eenha)  from  the  driver  (eocMro)y 
and  if  necessary  also  the  tariff  Cfdbetta).    ^mpedido'  means  engaged. 


Per  drive  fjjor  corrida) . 
Per  hour  (a*  honu)  .    . 

Two  hours 

Three  hours 

Four  hours 

The  boundary  of  the  old  town  (see  p.  486)  is  the  Estrada  da  Gircum- 
valla(So,  including  the  station  of  Alcantara-Mar  (p.  506).  The  limits  of 
the  suburbs  are  Cruz  de  Pedra  on  the  £.  and  Alges  on  the  W.  After  the 
first  hour  each  V«  ^'  ^^  reckoned  separately.  If  the  cab  be  dismissed 
outside  the  old  town  the  driver  is  entitled  to  a  return-fare.  At  night 
(1  a.m.  till  sunrise)  the  fares  are  doubled.  Luggage  up  to  15  lbs.  free, 
up  to  44  lbs.  200  rs.,  up  to  66  lbs.  400  rs.,  over  66  lbs.  600  rs. 

Flye  (Trens  de  AhtgiUr)i  with  good  equipments  and  horses,  are  supplied 
by  the  Cotnpanhia  de  Cwruagent  Lieboneneet  Largo  de  SSo  Roque;  motor-cars 
for  excursions  may  be  hired  from  the  Agence  OitUraled''Automobile»(Pevigeot), 
Avenida  31.    These  carriages  should  be  ordered  through  the  hotels. 

Lifts  and  Inelined  Railways  (Ateeneores  or  Ehvadoree).  Most  of  these 
run  every  3  min.  from  8  a.m. ;  the  first  five  stop  at  1  a.m.,  the  other  three 
at  11  p.m.  The  fares  up  (subida)  are  usually  higher  thim  the  fares  down 
(descida),  while  there  is  a  small  reduction  on  return  tickets  (ida  e  volta). 

1.  From  the  Rua  Aurea  to  the  Rua  da  Santa  Justa  (PI.  F,  4),  the  Rocio 
(p.  488),  and  the  Garmo  (p.  489).  Fare  up  20,  down  10  rs. ;  at  the  top,  on 
paying  10  rs.  extra,  visitors  may  ascend  the  spiral  staircase  to  the  platform 
(view;  telescope). 

2.  From  the  Galgada  da  Lavra  (PI.  F,  3)  to  the  Travessa  do  Gonvento 
de  Sant^  Anna,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Avenida  da  Llberdade ;  20  rs. 

3.  From  the  Gal(ada  da  Gloria  (PI.  F,  3)  to  the  Rua  de  SSo  Pedro  de 
Alcantara,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Av.  da  Liberdade ;  20  rs. 

4.  From  the  Rua  da  Palma  (near  the  Largo  do  Soccorro ;  PI.  G,  3)  to  the 
Largo  da  (Srra^a;  up  40,  down  20  rs. 

5.  From  the  Pra^a  de  GamSes  (PI.  E,  4)  to  Sao  Bento  (PI.  D,  3)  and  the 
Largo  da  Bstrella  (PL  G,  2,  3);  60  rs.,  to  Sao  Bento  20  rs.  This  'elevator' 
also  stops  at  the  intersection  with  No.  6. 

6.  From  the  Galgada  da  Bica  (Rua  de  Sao  Paulo)  to  the  Rua  da  Bica 
de  Duarte  Bello  (PI.  E,  4) ;  up  30,  down  20  rs.,  transfer  (correspondencia) 
*8ao-Paulo-Estrella'  (So.  fi)  60  rs. 

7.  'Elevador  do  Ghiado'  (the  former  name  of  the  Rua  Garrett) :  from 
Rua  do  Garmo  4  (PI.  F,  4)  to  Rua  do  Crucifixo  117;  10  rs. 

8.  From  Largo  de  SSo  JuliSo  13  (PI.  F,  5)  to  the  Bibliotheca  Publica;  20  x«. 
Eleotrie  Tramways  (Carris  de  Ferro).    Owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the 

ground  the  tramways  are  quicker  than  cabs ;  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
to  select  the  car  going  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  boards  at  each  end 
are  similar.  Thestonping-places  (paragem)  are  indicated  by  boards.  Fare 
within  the  town  90-50  rs. ;  to  Bekm  60,  to  Campo  Grande  80,  to  Lumiar  90  rs. 
The  chief  lines  are:  — 
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U  Hain  line  along  the  Tagus  from  the  Eua  Cammhos  d«  Ferro  (Tl.  I, 
H,  4)  hy  the  Praja  do  Commercio  (PI.  F»  6),  or  from  the  Socio  (PI.  F,  l) 
hy  the  Largo  do  Municipio  (PI.  F,  5),  to  the  Largo  do  Corpo  Santo  (PI.  E,  5); 
thence  by  the  Largo  do  Conde  BarSo  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  Largo  de  Santos 
(PI.  C,  4)  to  Alcantara  (p.  501),  and  on  to  Belem  (p.  502),  Pedrougof  (p.  508), 
and  Alffet  (p.  508).  Some  cars  ran  from  the  Largo  do  Corpo  Santo  to  Alcantara 
▼ia  the  Bua  Vinte  e  Qnatro  de  Julho,  passing  the  Etta^So  Caet  do  Bodri  and 
the  JBst.  d6  Bantot  (p.  481;  outer  line,  comp.  p.  501). 

3.  From  the  Largo  do  Conde  BarSo  (PI.  D,  4)  by  the  Rua  de  SSo  Bento, 
the  Largo  do  B^to  (PI.  D,  1),  the  Largo  do  Principe  Real  (PI.  E,  3;,  and  the 
Avenida  da  Liberdade  (PI.  F,  2,  3)  to  the  Rodo  (PI.  F,  4). 

3.  From  the  Largo  do  Mwnicipio  (PI.  F,  5)  by  the  Largo  do  Intendente 
(PI.  0, 2),  Gampo  Pequeno  (bull-ring),  and  Gampo  Grande  to  Lvmiar  (p.  507). 

Steamers  (comp.  p.  zxi).  British  lines  to  and  from  London^  Liverpool^ 
Soutfuwtpton,  and  South  America^  and  also  to  Penin»uU^  Portty  see  pp.  xiv, 
XV.  —  Oldenburg  and  Portuguese  Line^  German  East  Africa  Line^  Hamburg  A 
South  American  Line  (agent,  for  these,  E.  George,  Rua  Bella  da  Rainha  8), 
Jitssageries  Maritimes  (Soci^t^  Torlades,  Rua  Aurea),  Chargeurs  Riunis 
(F.  Garay,  Largo  do  Municipio  19);  CompaSiia  Transatldf^ica  (Henry  Bur- 
nay  A  Co.,  Rua  da  Princeza  10;  PI.  F,  5,  4). 


Baths  (Banhos).  Warm  Baths  at  the  large  hotels  and  at  Rua  Nova  de 
Sao  Domingos  22,  Rua  da  Gloria  13,  etc.  —  Sea  Bathing  may  be  enjoyed  at 
the  Chedei  Bcdnear,  Caes  do  Sodr^,  and  also  at  Eitoril  and  the  other  resorts 
mentioned  at  pp.  508,  509.  During  the  bathing  season  (p.  471)  thousands 
of  Lisboners  visit  these  places  every  day.  —  Hairdressers  at  Rua  Garrett  84 
and  Largo  Camoes  12,  13. 

Physioiaas.  Curry  Cabral^  Rua  Escola  Polytechnica  20;  Brezner  (speaks 
English),  Rua  Aurea  292;  Joaquim  de  if  ottos  Chaves^  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  26; 
Lahmayer  (speakB  English),  Rua  Domingos  Sequeira  1 ;  JavareSy  Rua  Liyra- 
mento  8i;  Rosenblatt  (German),  Rua  Ivens  36;  Mouion  (French),  Rua  Gar- 
rett 29;  Monttiro  (throat  and  ear  specialist),  Avenida  91.  Oculist,  Fr.  Meyer^ 
Rua  Anchieta  5.  Dentist,  Fr.  Justus^  Calcada  do  Sacramento  7,  corner  of 
Rua  Garrett.  —  Druggists  (Pharmdcias).  Azevedo^  Estacioy  Praja  Dom 
Pedro  31  and  61 ;  Pharmacia  Normaiy  Rua  Bella  da  Rainha  218-220  \  Phar- 
mdcia  Barraly  Rua  Aurea  126-128. 

Booksellers  (Livrarias).  E.  Feriny  Rua  Nova  do  Almada  72.  near  Rua 
Garrett ;  Ferreiray  Rua  Aurea  132-134;  Jos4  A.  Rodriguez  d;  Co.,  Rua  Aurea  1^8; 
LewtMy  Rua  Arsenal;  Mcmuel  Gomes^  Rua  Garrett  61  (1st  floor);  Antiga  Casa 
Bertrand  (Job6  Bastos),  Rua  Garrett  78.  —  Photographs.  Rocchini  (Italian), 
Travessa  da  Agua  de  Flor  1  (2nd  floor). 

Shops.  The  best  are  in  the  Rua  Garrett,  Rua  Aurea,  and  Rua  do  Carmo 
(PI.  F,  4).  The  specialties  of  Lisbon  are  articles  in  gold  and  silver  (p.  546) 
and  Louga  Warey  a  kind  of  msgolica  (made  chiefly  at  Caldas  da  Rainha, 
p.  622),  leather-goods,  antiquities  (beware  of  forgeries),  and  Chinese  por> 
eelain.  When  the  rate  of  exchange  is  high  or  when  purchases  are  made 
over  the  value  of  5000  rs.  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  is  sometimes  obtained. 

Goods  Agents.  E.  George,  Rua  Bella  da  Rainha  8;  Augusto  Freire, 
Largo  do  Municipio  19. 

Bankers.  London  A  Brazilian  Bank  Ltd.y  Rua  de  El-Rei  96  (PI.  F,  5); 
Cridii  FraaeO'Poriugais  (agency  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais),  Rua  Augusta  61, 
corner  of  Rua  da  Conceits o  (PI.  F,  5) ;  Banco  de  Portugaly  Rua  Aurea  (entr. 
Rua  de  El-Rei  148);  Martin  Weinstein  A  Oo.,  Rua  de  El-Rei  49  (1st  floor). 

British  Minister,  Hon.  Sir  Fronds  Hyde,  Rua  de  Sao  Francisco  de 
Borja  63.  —  American  Minister,  Charles  P.  Bryan. 

British  Oonsul,  P.  A.  Somers  CockSy  Rua  Victorino  Damasio  26;  vice- 
consu),  H.  E.  Jones.  —  American  Consul-General,  Louis  H.  Aymi ;  vice-con- 
sul, R.  H.  Kinehont.  —  Lloto^s  Aosnts,  Rawes  A  Go..,  Rua  dos  Capellistas  31. 

English  Ohurch  (St.  George's),  Rua  da  Estrella,  beside  the  English 
Cemetery  (PI.  C,  2) ;  services  at  11.30  A  7;  chaplain.  Rev.  W.  Hawksley  Westall. 
—  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  Rua  da  Arriaga  2;  services  at  11  dfc  7;  minister. 
Rev.  R.  M,  Uthgowy  Rua  da  Arriaga  7. 

31  ♦ 
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Eoyal  Brttlsh  Olnb,  Bua  de  SSo  Francisco  de  Paula  1,  admits  temporary 
members  for  a  moderate  subscription. 


Theatres.  In  the  larger  theatres  performances  take  place  in  winter 
only  (end  of  Oct.  to  March).  The  equipment  is  similar  to  that  in  Madrid. 
Fritas  are  ground- tier-boxes ;  camarotet^  boxe«  (dt  primeiray  ugwida^  or 
terceira  ordem);  cadeiras^  parquet  or  stalls*,  plat4a  g^ral^  pit  or  parterre. 
Most  of  the  best  seats  bdong  to  subscribers  and  can  be  procured  only 
through  agents,  who  exact  a  large  extra  charge.  —  *2isa{  ThuUro  de  Sdo 
Carlo*  (PI.  F,  4,  6),  Largo  de  SSo  Carlos,  a  large  and  sumptuous  edifice , 
built  in  1792-98  after  the  model  of  the  Scala  of  Milan,  for  Italian  opera 
and  ballet.  Over  the  vestibule  is  a  concert-hall.  During  the  carnival  the 
stage  and  auditorium  are  converted  into  a  vast  ball-room.  Frisas  iOfiOO, 
camarotes  4000-12,000,  cadeiras  1500,  platda  geral  1200  rs.  —  *Theatro  de  Dtma 
Maria  Segunda  (PI.  F,  3),  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro,  for  Portuguese  dramas  and 
comedies ;  prices  about  60  per  cent  lower  than  the  above  (cadeiras  800  rs.).  — 
Theatro  de  Dona  Amelia  (PI.  E,  F,  4, 5),  Rna  Antonio  Maria  Cardoso,  alternating 
performances  of  Spanish.  Italian,  and  French  comedies  and  operettas.  — 
Theatro  da  Trindade  (PI.  F,  4),  Bua  da  Trindade,  for  comedies  and  operettas^ 
cadeiras  600  rs.  —  The  two  following  theatres  are  in  the  shape  of  circuses : 
Coliseu  dos  Beereiot  (PI.  F,  3),  Bua  de  Santo  Antao,  accommodating  6000  per- 
sons (operettas  in  spring,  frequented  by  the  fashionable  world  on  Mon.)i 
and  Real  Coliseu  de  LiM>oa  (.PI.  6,  8),  Bua  da  Palma,  opposite  "So.  281. 

Bull  Ring  {Ptaga  doe  Touros;  to  the  K.  of  PI.  G,  1),  Campo  Pequeno, 
on  tramway-line  No.  8  fp.  483).  There  is  another  at  Almada  (pp.  507,  508). 
Bull-fights  (p.  476)  are  held,  in  summer  only,  beginning  in  April  \  cards  of 
admission  obtained  at  Pra^a  dos  Bestauradores  18. 

Street  Boenes.  The  habits  of  the  people  may  be  best  observed  on  the 
Caes  dae  Columnae^  the  Caes  do  Sodr4,  and  other  places  adjoining  the  river, 
and  in  the  early  morning  at  the  itarkett  (pp.  488,  501).  The  principal 
resorts  of  the  fashionable  world  (especially  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.)  are  the 
Rua  Garrett,  the  Rita  do  Carmo  and  Rita  Nova  do  Almada  (both  descending  to 
the  Baixa,  p.  4881,  the  Rua  Aurea,  the  ProQa  de  Dom  PedrOj  and  the  Avenida 
da  Liberdade  (p.  488).  The  Aterro  (p.  501)  and  the  iVafa  do  Commerdo  are 
also  much  frequented  on  summer-evenings.     Campo  Qrande,  see  p.  507. 

Diary.  The  Chwehee,  most  of  which  are  uninteresting  and  darkened  by 
smoke,  are  open  7-10  a.m.  only,  the  Cathedral  till  1  p.m.  —  To  visit  the  Royal 
PcUaces  and  parks  cards  of  admission  (licongaspara  entror)  must  be  procured 
at  Bua  da  Neccssidades  17,  close  to  the  Necessidades  Palace  (p.  501),  in  the 
morning  of  any  week-day.  Four  different  cards  are  given  out  on  payment 
of  500  rs.,  and  from^hese  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  which  palaces  are 
inaccessible  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  royal  family.  —  The  other  Plaeea 
of  IfUereei  are  mostly  open  for  a  short  time  only,  but  strangers  can  usually 
obtain  admission  at  other  hours  by  applying  to  the  director  or  curator, 
to  whom  a  visiting-card  should  be  sent;  on  these  occasions  the  attendant 
expects  a  fee.  '1  he  notices  in  the  newspapers  are  not  always  reliable. 
Archivo  da  Torre  do  Tombo  (p.  4d3-,  documents  and  M88.  dating  from  the 

13th  cent,  on),  Thurs.  10  13,  on  other  days  best  about  midday. 
Biblioiheca  da  Aeademia  Real  das  Sdeneias  (p.  493),  on  week-days,  10-8. 

—  Nacional  de  Lisboa  (p.  4?0),  open  to  students  on  week-days,  12<'4  and 
7-11  p.m.;  chief  librarian,  Dom  Jos^  Leite  de  Vasconcellos  (p.  50&). 

Botanical  Garden  of  the  Potptechnic  (p.  492),  daily;  free. 

Mae  d'Agua  (p.  492),  daily;  for  a  gratuity. 

Museu  Anthropolrg'ico  e  Galeria  de  Geologia  (p.  493),  daily,  11-8;  free. 

—  Areheologico  (p.  490),  daily,  10-4;  100  rs. 

—  d'Artilheria  (p.  498),  free  on  the  first  and  last  Sun.  in  each  month }  at 
other  times  till  4  p.m.  by  permission  of  the  officer  on  duty.  Good 
illustrated  catalogue  500  rs. 

—  Colonial  e  EthnographicOy  on  the  second  floor  of-  the  building  of  the 
Sodedade  de  Geographia  (PI.  F,  3),  Rua  de  Santo  Antao.  This  museum 
contains  objects  from  the  Portuguese  colonies  and  conveys. a  good  idea 
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of  tbeir  state  of  civilization  (^Sala  PortagaV,   the  ma*n  room,  with  a 
lai^e  painting  by  Velloso  Salgado  of  the  landing  of  Vasco  da  Gam  a 
in  Calicut;  ^India  e  Algarve'   and  ^Estremadura  e  Beira\  the  smaller 
rooms).    Open  daily  for  a  gratuity,  Sun.,  11-4,  free. 
Museu  Etfmoloffico  Portuguez  at  Belem  (p.  605),  daily,  10-3 ;  free. 

—  Nacional  das  BeUcu  Artes  (p.  499),  Thurs.,  Sun.,  &  holidays  11-4,  free; 
at  other  times  12-2  by  permission  of  the  curator  (when  the  main  door 
is  closed  entr.  on  the  left  through  the  entrance  to  the  barracks  and 
the  garden). 

—  NadoncU  de  Historia  yatwal  (p.  492 ;  fine  collection  of  maritime  fauna), 
week-days  till  4  p.m. ;  gratuity. 


-  If  aval  (p.  499),  daily;  gratuity. 

IM  (p.  493),  only  by 

Bnt  is  sitting;  at  other  times  on  application  to  the  porter, 
who  conveys  the  visitor  in  a  lift  (fee)  to  the  first  floor,  where  an  official 


Palacio  das  Cdrtes  (p.  493),  only  by  introduction  through  a  member  when 
the  parliament  is  sit  "  


ac's  as  guide. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  Public  Parks  is  unrivalled  in  Europe.  Among 
the  numerous  beautiful  Points  op  Vikw,  perhaps  the  finest  ^e  the  grounds 
of  SSo  Pedro  de  Alcantara  (p.  492),  the  dome  of  the  Estrella  Vkurch  (p.  494), 
^ossa  Senhora  da  Qraga  (p.  497),  and  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte  (p.  497).  The 
best  views  of  Lisbon  itself  are  obtained  on  the  ferry  to  Cacilhas  and  from 
Almada  (p.  607). 

Prinoipal  Attraetions  (four  days).  Ist  Day.  Praga  do  Gommercio  (p.  487) 
and  Jtocio  (p.  488) ;  AveiUda  da  Liberdade  (p.  488) ;  *  Alameda  de  Sao  Pedro  de 
Alcantara  (i.  492);  Sao  Rogue  (p.  491);  Rua  Garrett  (p.  489).  Afternoon: 
'  Piraga  de  Luit  de  Camffes  (p.  491);  Estrella  Church  and  park  (p.  494);  Mae 
<fAfftta  (p.  492);  *  Botanic  Garden  of  the  PolyUchnie  (p.  492).  —  2nd  Day. 
Excursion  to  Cacilhas  and  Almada  (p.  607);  84  Patriarchal  (p.  495).  After- 
noon: Castello  de  Bdo  Jorge  (p.  496);  8ao  Vicente  (p.  496);  Nossa  Senhora  da 
Graaa  (p.  497);  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte  (p.  497).  —  3rd  Day.  *Belem  (p.  502), 
with  the  Ethnological  Museum  (p.  605)  -,  Tower  of  Belem  (p.  606) ;  visit  from 
Pedroutos  (p.  508)  to  Mont  Estoril  and  Cascaes  (p.  509).  —  4th  Day.  Ex- 
cursion to  *Cinira  (p.  609). 

Ldsbon,  PortugueBe  Li8h6a^  the  capital  of  Portugal  and  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  Is  an  Important  commercial  town  with  357,700  Inbab. 
(including  the  suburbs  708,750),  situated  in  38*^42' 7"  N.  lat.  and 
905/7//  yf  long  Q^  tjjg  capacious  Bay  of  the  Tagxis  (p.  480),  which 
on  the  W.  contracts  to  a  width  of  1-2  M.,  forming  an  excellent  har- 
bour. On  the  authority  of  British  travellers,  most  of  whom,  like  Lord 
Byron,  approached  by  sea,  Lisbon  has  been  called  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  Europe  after  Constantinople  and  Naples,  and  an  old  saying 
asserts  ^qtiem  nSo  tern  visto  Lisbod,  nSo  tern  visto  eouaa  ho<£  (*be  who 
has  not  seen  Lisbon  does  not  know  what  beauty  is').  However  this 
may  be,  everyone  will  willingly  allow  that  nature  and  man  have 
here  cooperated  to  great  advantage,  and  that  the  city,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  a  mountain  background  or  distinguished  buildings, 
possesses  a  beauty  of  its  own  in  the  picturesque  disposition  of  its 
terraces ,  its  view  of  the  wide  expansion  of  the  Tagus ,  and  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  its  public  gardens  and  parks. 

Most  of  the  town  is  spread  over  the  low  eminences  (ca.  330  ft.), 
which  form  the  S.  margin  of  the  calcareous  and  basaltic  plateau  of 
Estremadura.  LisboaObibntal,  or  the  old  town,  still  preserving  some 
scanty  relics  of  the  Moorish  period,  nestles  round  the  foot  of  the 
Collma  do  Castello  on  the  E.  and  stretches  thence  to  the  N.E.  over 
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the  b  eights  of  8do  Vicente^  Noasa  Serihota  da  0rctQa^  and  Nossa  Sen- 
hora  da  Penha  da  FranQa.  Lisboa  Oooldbntal,  the  modern  Lisbon 
proper,  occnpies  the  W.  hills  of  Nossa  Senhora  das  Chagas^  8do 
Boque,  and  Santa  Catharina ,  and  also  the  double  ridge  of  Buenos 
Ay&bs,  beyond  the  depression  marked  by  the  Rna  de  Sfto  Bento.  In 
the  hollow  between  the  new  and  old  towns  lies  the  Gidadb  Baixa 
or  Cbntral,  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1755. 
'Lisbon  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  same  number  of  bills  with  old 
Rome;  bat  these  do  not  all  appear  to  the  watery  on  the  contrary,  one 
sees  from  thence  one  vast  high  hill  and  rock,  with  bnildings  rising  above 
one  another,  and  that  in  so  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  a  manner,  that 
they  all  seem  to  have  bat  one  foundation''  (Henry  Fielding" »  *  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon'). 

In  1835  the  city -limits  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
suburbs  of  Al^mtara,  Jvnqaeira^  BeUm,  and  PedrouQoa,  all  situated 
to  the  W.  of  the  Alcantara,  while  the  Chellas,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  near  the  Cruz  da  Pedra,  was  fixed  as  the  E.  boundary  of  the  city. 
On  the  landward  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Estrada  da  Circumval^ 
la^o,  5  Vi  M.  in  length  (comp.  PL  K,  1, 2, 1 ;  B,  A,  1-3).  The  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  city  are  confined  to  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  and 
the  heights  above  it ;  on  the  land-side  it  straggles  otf  towards  the 
plateau  of  Estremadura  in  long  roads  bordered  with  villas  and 
gardens.  —  The  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  (p.  508)  have 
recently  been  supplemented  by  the  Estrada  da  Nova  ClreumvaUagao 
(25  M.  long),  with  the  forts  of  CaxiaSy  Af ofManto,  Ameixodra^  and 
Sacavem^  and  some  works  on  the  heights  of  Ointra  and  Alverca. 

Lisbon  is  now  one  of  the  cleanest  towns  of  S.  Europe,  though  at 
the  beginning  of  last  cent,  it  was  notorious  for  its  dilapidation,  in- 
security, and  dirt  (comp.  *Ohilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage',  I.  17).  An 
excellent  system  of  drainage  carries  off  the  sewage  into  the  depths 
of  the  Tagus,  two  aqueducts  (pp.  493,  498)  provide  the  town  with 
drinking-water  and  feed  its  innumerable  fountains  (ehafarises),  — 
Along  the  Tagus  extend  fine  quays  and  docks,  built  since  1887  and 
restored  in  1894-1905  after  a  collapse.  The  trade  of  Lisbon  is  very 
important,  and  its  harbour  is  annually  entered  and  cleared  by  about 
5000  vessels,  of  which  one-third  arb  British,  one-tenth  German,  and 
one-tenth  French.  The  Portuguese  vessels  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
trading  with  the  African  colonies  of  Portugal  and  with  S.  America. 
The  chief  exports  are  cork,  wine,  olive-oil,  tropical  fruit,  and  fish  j 
the  chief  imports  are  coal,  wood,  corn,  rice,  and  manufactured  articles. 

The  ancient  name  of  Lisbon  was  Ulisipo  or  OUgipo ,  which  led  the 
early  Greek  travellers  and  scholars  to  seek  a  connection  (quite  erroneously) 
with  the  legends  of  Ulysses.  Under  the  Eomans  it  was  named  FelieUat 
JuUa  and  became  a  municipium.  Thanks  to  its  splendid  harbour  it  assumed 
the  rank  of  second  city  in  Lusitania,  and  alternately  with  U^rida  (p.  464), 
the  capital,  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  Boman  governors.  The 
Roman  town  stood  upon  the  castle-hill  (p.  496),  where  remains  of  a  temple, 
a  theatre,  and  baths  have  been  found.  —  From  407  to  685  it  was  occulted  by 
the  Alans,  and  from  585  to  715  by  the  Visigoths.  After  the  battle  of  Jerez 
(p.  427  i  711)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who  called  it  JlosWiwia  or 
//t<A5tifia.    In  1147  it  was,  however,  retaken  bj  Affoneo  Henriqve*^  who  was 
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aided  by  an  army  of  Crasadera  on  their  way  to  Palestine.  The  bnik  of  these 
crusaders  were  Englishmen^  and  thus  the  siege  of  Lisbon  is  doubly  in- 
teresting because  it  was  *the  first  instance  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  two  nations  (England  and  Portugal)  which  has  lasted  down  to  the 
present  century'  (S.  M.  Stephttu). 

The  importance  of  Lisbon  began  under  Affomo  III.  (1248-79))  who  trans- 
ferred the  royal  residence  hither  from  Ooimbra  (1260).  The  great  discov- 
eries made  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  and  later,  the  con- 
quest of  India  by  Franeiieo  cTAlmeida  (d.  1510)  and  j^aruo  de  Albufptrqw 
(d.  1515;  p.  478),  issued  to  the  especial  advantage  of  the  capital,  which 
quickly  became  the  richest  town  in  Europe,  capable  of  rapidly  recovering 
even  ftrom  the  effects  of  the  earthquakes  of  1691  and  1575.  The  sixty 
years  of  Spanish  dominion  (1660-1640),  the  defeats  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  fleets  in  the  war  with  Holland,  and  the  loss  of  India  were 
all  hard  blows  for  Lisbon. 

The  Oreat  Earthquake  of  Liibon  (Kov.  1st,  1765)  laid  half  fhe  city  in 
rains  and  caused  the  death  of  30-40,000  persons.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  tidal  wave,  which  swept  the  quays  and  wrecked  the  shipping,  and  it 
was  followed  by  destructive  fires.  The  material  loss  was  estimated  at 
20,000,0001.  The  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  perceptible  in  Scotland, 
Morocco,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  most  imposing  figure  in  Uiis  disastrous  epoch 
is  the  Margui$  o/Fombal  (p.  584),  the  powerful  minister  of  Joseph  L  (1750-77) 
and  in  spite  of  many  errors  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  century,  who 
tried  to  elevate  Portugal  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  absolutism  and 
introduced  a  strict  observance  of  the  so-called  ^mercantile  system'  or  'ba- 
lance of  trade\  When  King  Joseph  asked  him  after  the  earthquake  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  answered  laconically:  *Sire,  bury  the  dead  and  take 
care  of  the  living'. 

The  beginning  of  the  19th  cent  brought  the  French  invasion,  the  re- 
moval of  the  royal  residence  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  Peninsular  War.  the 
loss  of  Brazil,  and  the  utter  decadence  of  Lisbon.  Since  the  end  of  the 
period  of  revolutions,  which  lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
Lisbon  has  again  risen  from  a  state  of  decay  to  be  a  great  and  handsome 
city.  Hot  a  little  of  this  regeneration  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  German 
Princt  Ftrdincmd  of  Saxt-Cohurg-Kohary^  consort  of  Qftem  Maria  11.^  and 
to  his  sons.  Filer  F.  (1853-61)  and  Louh  I.  (comp.  p.  473). 


a.  Gidade  Baiza,  Lisboa  Ooeidental,  and  Bnoios  Ayres. 

Nearly  all  the  public  buildiiigs  of  Lisbon  were  rebailt  by  8a$it08 
de  CuroaXho  after  the  earthquake  of  1765.  Most  of  them  adjoin  the 
Pba9a  do  Gommb&oio  (PI.  F,  6),  which  was  formerly  named  the  Ttr- 
reiro  do  Pa^  after  the  royal  palace  of  ^Pa^os  da  Bibeira',  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  It  is  called  by  the  English  Black  Hone  Square, 
On  the  £.  are  the  Ministerio  dos  Negoeios  Estrcmgeiros  (foreign  affairs), 
the  BoUa  or  exchange  (bnslness-hoar  3-4),  and  the  AlflMega  or 
custom-house  (business-hours  9-3),  with  its  spacious  court  On 
the  N.  are  the  Ministerio  do  Beino  and  the  Ministerio  deJusti^a  e  Nego- 
eios Ecelesidsticos  (mimBtiies  of  the  interior  and  of  justice  and  eccle- 
siastic affairs),  the  Supremo  Tribunal  or  supreme  court,  and  the  Junta 
do  OridUo  Publieo  or  office  of  the  national  debt.  To  the  W.  are  the 
Ministries  of  Public  Works  (das  Obras  Publieas)^  of  Finance  (da 
FoMenda),  and  of  War  (da  Querra),  and  also  the  Pott  ^  Telegraph 
Office  (p.  482).  —  On  the  S.  side  the  square  is  open  to  the  Tagus. 
The  quay,  called  the  Cae»  das  Cohmmas  from  its  two  marble  oolumns 
(now  prostrate),  affords  the  best  view  (finest  towards  evening)  of  the 
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shipping  in  the  bay  and  of  the  farther  shore  (Outta  Banda)^  with  the 
castie-hiU  of  Palmella  (p.  515)  in  the  distance.  —  The  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Joseph  I.,  by  Joaquim  Machado  de  Castro,  was  erected  to 
the  king  by  his  grateful  people  in  1775;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  marble 
pedestal  is  a  medallion  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  (p.  487). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Pra^  do  Commerdo  lies  the  regularly  built 
Cidade  Baixa  (^lower  town'),  the  site  of  which  was  probably  once 
a  bay  of  the  Tagus,  with  a  stream  flowing  into  it  on  the  N.  Its 
three  main  streets  are  the  Rua  d'Ouro  (Bua  Aurea),  the  Rua  Augusta, 
and  the  Rua  da  Prata  (Rua  Bella  da  Rain)) a).  We  enter  the  Rua 
Augusta,  the  midmost  of  these  streets,  by  the  Arco  Monumental  da 
Rua  Armusiat  a  }arge  and  somewhat  clumsy  structure  with  a  dock 
and  statues  of  Yiriathus,  Yasco  da  Gama,  Nuno  AWaies  Pereira 
(p.  526),  and  Pombal.  In  the  first  cross-street,  the  Rua  Nova  de  El- 
Rei  or  dos  Oapellistas,  are  the  offices  of  the  merchants,  banks, 
and  the  like.  Pombal's  plan  was  to  limit  the  different  occupations 
to  special  streets;  thus  the  Rua  d'Ouro  and  the  Rua  da  Prata  were 
intended  for  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  the  Rua  Augusta  for 
the  cloth-dealers.  As  we  proceed  through  the  Baixa  we  enjoy  inter* 
esttng  glimpses  to  the  right  and  left  of  Lisboa  Oriental,  with  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle  of  St.  George,  and  of  the  piled-up  houses 
of  Lisboa  Occidental,  with  the  church  of  the  Oarmo.  —  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  Rua  Aurea  and  the  Rua  Augusta  lies  the  — 

P&A.9A  DB  DoM  pBDBo  QuABTo  (PI.  F,  3, 4),  generally  known  as 
0  Boeio,  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  tramways  (p.  482).  The 
square  is  adorned  with  two  bronze  fountains  and  a  lofty  marble 
column  topped  by  a  bronze  Statue  of  Peter  IV.  (p.  548);  on  the  base 
of  this  monument,  which  was  erected  by  two  Frenchmen,  Robert  and 
DabieuXj  in  1870,  are  figures  of  the  four  cardinal  Yirtues.  Tbe 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  square  is  laid  in  a  curious  undulatory 
pattern,  firom  which  the  British  sailors  call  the  Roefo  ^Roly-poly 
Square*.  The  Theairo  de  Dona  Maria  Segunda  (p.  484),  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Rocio,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ^Pa^o  dos  JSst&os',  the 
home  of  the  Inquisition  from  1534  to  1820,  which  was  destroyed  by. 
the  Great  Earthquake  in  1755  and  again  by  fire  in  1836.  The  pedi- 
ment, containing  various  sculptures,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
QU  Vicente  (d.  ca.  1536),  the  earliest  dramatist  of  Portugal.  —  Im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  the  Rocio  is  the  Pra^  da  Figueira  (PI.  F,  4), 
with  the  market,  which  should  be  visited  before  10  a.m. 

Proceeding  to  the  W.  from  the  Theatre  de  Dona  Maria  Segunda, 
across  the  Largo  de  Oamoes  and  through  the  Rua  do  Principe,  with 
the  Imposing  Central  RctUway  Station  and  the  Avenida  Hotel  (p.  481), 
we  reach  the  — 

*AT6nida  daLiberdada  (PL  F,  £,  3-1),  a  magnificent  promenade, 
2/j  M,  long  and  98  yds.  wide,  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  especially 
palms,  and  affording  charming  views.  It  is  most  frequented  on  Sun. 
and  holidays  towards  evening,  when  the  fashionable  world  may  be 
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sQBDr  driving  and  riding.  At. the  beginning  of  tke  avenida  stands  the 
Mormmento  dos  Reatauradorea  de  Portugal^  an  obeiisk  98  ft.  high, 
erected  in  1882  to  commemorate  the  rising  of  Dec.  Ist,  1640,  by 
which  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  ^Intrusos'  was  thrown  off  and  an  end 
put  to  the  *8ixty  years'  slavery'.  At  the  base  are  bronze  figures  of 
Victory  and  the  Genius  of  Liberty.  Near  the  N.  end  of  the  avenida^ 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Rua  Alexandre  Herculano  (PI.  E,  F,  1), 
are  marble  figures  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  which  were 
originally  intended  to  adorn  the  pedestal  of  a  monument  to  Queen 
Maria  I.  —  Farther  on  are  a  new  park,  named  the  Parque  Eduourdo 
SHimo  in  honour  of  the  King  of  England's  visit  to  Lisbon  in  1904, 
and  the  unimportant  Jardim  Zoologico  (tramways  Rocio-Bemflca 
and  Escola  Medica-Jardim  Zoologico). 

Visitora  should  ascend  by  the  Inclined  Railway  Kos.  2  or  3  (p.  482) 
on  accoont  of  the  view  and  descend  along  the  avenida. 

INOLINXD  Railway  Ko.  2,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Avenida,  leads  to  the 
Travessa  and  Bua  do  Convento  de  Sant'  Anna,  a  few  yards  to  the  K.  of 
which  lies  the  spacious  Oampo  dos  Martyres  da  Fatxia  (PI.  F,  O,  2),  with 
a  monument  (1604)  to  the  medical  professor  Joti  Thomas  de  Sousa  Martina 
(184d-97)  and  the  Escola  Medica  (elaborate  azul^os  decoration  in  the  interior, 
p.  475).  Beyond,  to  the  S.,  is  the  BospUal  de  8ao  Joei  (PI.  G,  3),  occupying 
the  buildings  of  the  former  Jesuit  college,  built  in  1757.  The  Church  of 
S<mto  AniOo  belonging  to  this  college,  built  in  1570-1652  from  the  design 
of  an  Italian  named  Filippo  Terzi  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  late-Re- 
naissance structures  in  Portugal,  was  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
1755,  with  the  exception  of  the  facade  and  parts  of  the  nave.  The  Hoepiial  de 
RWiafoUes  or  doe  Alienadoe  (PI.  F,  G,  1),  to  the  N.  of  the  Gampo,  was  opened 
for  the  insane  in  1838.  —  From  the  Campo  to  the  BtUl  Ring,  see  p.  507. 

In  the  Pa^o  da  Rainha  (PI.  G,  2),  leading  to  the  X.E.  from  the  Qampo 
dos  Martyres,  is  the  Falace  of  Bempo*l<n,  built  by  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
wife  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  who  died  here  in  1705.  It  is  now  a  mili- 
tary school.    The  Engli'&h  arms  are  carved  over  the  entrance. 

In  the  extreme  N.  of  Lisbon,  »/*  M.  to  the  If.W.  of  the  Av.  de  la 
Liberdade,  lies  the  large  Penitenciaria  Centrai,  built  in  1874-85. 

"We  now  return  to  the  Rocio  (p.  488)  and  ascend  thence  to  the 
S.,  through  the  busy  Rua  i>o  Cabmo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  its  tempting 
shops.  At  the  top  it  meets  the  Rua  Nova  do  Almada^  coming  from 
the  S.E.  From  the  junction  the  Rua  Gaerbtt  (PI.  F,  4 ;  formerly 
Rua  do  Chiado)j  named  after  the  poet  Garrett  (p.  550),  leads  to  the 
W.  It  is  the  most  animated  street  in  Lisbon,  containing  many  shops. 
—  On  the  W,  it  ends  at  the  Laego  das  Duas  Igubjas  (PI.  E,  P,  4), 
with  the  Italian  Church  of  Loreto  to  the  right  and  the  church  of  Nossa 
Sehhora  da  EncamoQSo  to  the  left.  The  latter,  founded  in  1698,  de- 
slxoyed  in  1755,  rebuilt  in  1784,  and  restored  in  1873,  contains 
some  fine  ceiling-paintings  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  by 
J.  Maehado  de  CaaWo  (1803;  at  the  high-altar). 

From  the  Rua  Garrett  the  Calgada  do  Sacramento  leads  to  the  N. 
to  the  Largo  do  Caemo  (PI.  F,  4),  with  a  fountain.  On  the  E.  side  of 
this  square  stands  the  Gothic  *Igreja  do  Garmo  (PI.  F,  4)  or  Nosaa 
Senhora  do  Vencimento^  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel  and 
erected  by  Nuno  Alvarea  Pereira  in  1389-1423,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  on  the  field  of  Aljubarrota  (p.  526).    The  earthquake  of  1755 
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destroyed  the  whole  huilding,  except  the  outer  walls,  the  fine  pil- 
lars, and  the  apse.  It  stands  on  massiye  substrnetures  of  masonry, 
which  gave  way  twice  during  the  erection  of  the  apse.  The  convent 
attached  to  the  church  is  now  used  as  barracks.  The  church  con- 
tains the  Archaeological  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  484),  the  collections 
being  very  picturesquely  arranged  among  the  ruins;  they  are, 
however,  inferior  to  those  mentioned  on  pp.  484  and  499. 

Navb.  Right  aisle:  8870.  Gargoyle  (gdrgula)  from  Coimbra;  2307  and 
3907.  Tomb  of  Buy  de  Uenezes,  mjjor-domo  of  King  Emmanuers  third  wife 
(1528),  with  part  of  the  altar-niche  belonging  to  it;  ^2300.  Sarcophagus  of 
King  Ferdinand  I.  (1876);  2302.  Sarcophagus  of  the  Infante' Dom  Sancho. 
son  Qf  King  Denis  (Dinia).  —  Left  aisle)  2803.  Tomb  of  8.  Gil,  doctor  of 
theology  in  Paris  (1285);  2310.  Well-preserved  tombstone  of  white  Italian 
marble  with  the  arms  of  Pedro  Ennes  (1552);  2304.  Sarcophagas  of  Princeas 
Gonstan^a,  with  iheportrait  of  her  son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  in  1376;  2806.  Sarcophagus  of  Gon^alo  de  Sousa  (15th  cent.). 
—  Central  aisle:  3826.  Font  (18th  cent.);  8876.  Fountain,  in  the  Moorish 
style,  from  the  old  convent  of  Penha  Longa;  3880.  Arab  marble  basin 
from  Asamor;  3376.  Pelourinho  (p.  499)  from  Gouto  d'Evora. 

Tbansbpt.  Marble  figure  of  Queen  Maria  I.  and  reliefs  by  Jo*i  Antonio 
d'Aguiar^  originally  intended  for  a  monument  in  front  of  the  Estrella 
Ghurch  (p.  494);  window  from  Belem;  statue  of  St.  Nepomuc  by  Antonio 
de  Padua  (1743 ;  formerly  on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara). 

Choir.  Collection  of  tiles,  ind.  Moorish  specimens  from  Funchal, 
early  Portuguese  and  Delft  tiles,  some  of  the  period  of  the  Portuguese 
Renaiasance  and  others  of  the  17- 18th  cent.;  models  of  various  buildings. 
On  the  table  in  the  centre:  under  glass,  two  well-preserved  mummies  and 
two  skulls  from  Peru ;  2893.  Etruscan  skull  from  Mazzaboto.  On  the  walls : 
Collection  of  Portuguese  and  French  fayence;  2321.  Painted  statue  of 
Affonso  VI.;  seals;  Chinese  musical  instruments.  —  Side  Cbapbl  to  thk 
SIGHT  OP  THB  Choib.  In  the  case  at  the  end:  2391.  Oruciflxion,  a  relief  of 
the  161  h  cent.;  2464.  Statuette  of  the  Virgin,  in  jasper,  from  Bahia  (Brazil) ; 
below.  Antiquities  from  Mexico ;  2892.  Four  alabaster  reliefs  of  the  14th 
cent.  (Betrayal  of  Christ,  Scourging,  Entombment,  Resurrection);  407. 
Inca  in  royal  robes ;  2398.  Head  of  Pope  John  XXII.  (d.  1334),  carved  in 
wood;  2401.  Articles  in  mother^f-pearl,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Inflanta 
Isabel  Maria;  collection  of  bronze  weights  and  measures  (16th  cent.);  in 
the  window-recess ,  2824.  Reproduction  in  wood  of  the  tomb  of  Ifuno 
Alvares  Pereira  (d.  1418;  pp.  526,  489),  destroyed  in  1755:  in  the  central 
glass-cases,  Prehistoric  bones^  incl.  the  skull  of  a  eave-bear  (Ursus  Spelceus), 
and  anthropological  antiquities  of  the  stone  age.  —  First  Sidk  Chapel  to 
thk  left  of  thb  Choib,  now  the  meeting-room,  with  portraits  of  Portuguese 
architects  and  archseologists,  a  library,  etc.;  the  eases  contain  prehistoric 
objects  of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages.  —  Sboond  Sxdb  Chafbl  to  thb  lbft. 
Roman  mosaic  pavements;  models  and  plans;  3881.  Roman  sarcophagus; 
Roman  milestones;  tombstones  with  Roman  and  Hebrew  inscriptions; 
28 13.  Celebrated  Hebrew  inscription  from  the  Convento  de 'Monchique  in 
Oporto. 

From  the  Rua  Garrett  (p.  489)  the  Rua  Ivens  leads  to  the  S.  to 
the  Laboo  da  Bibliothboa  Ptjblica  (PI.  F,  4,  6).  On  the  E.  side 
of  this  square,  in  an  old  Franciscan  convent,  are  the  Aeademia  Real 
das  Bellas  Artes  (founded  in  1836,  art-school  added  in  1881),  below, 
and,  on  the  upper  floors,  the  — 

BiBLioTHBCA  Nacional  DE  LiSBOA,  foundod  in  1796  and  now 
containing  400,000  printed  vols.,  15,000  MSS.,  and  40,000  coins 
and  medals.'  Adm.,  see  p.  484 ;  may  be  viewed  on  application,  best 
time  11-3  on  week-days. 
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Among  the  Uanusobipts  exhibited  under  glass  are  a  folio  Hibrw  Bible 
of  1299  and  others  of  the  13th  century.  —  The  Pbintbd  Books  include  the 
first  Uayence  impression  of  OiUenbarg''t  Bibk;  Cicero's  LiUerae  ad  Fcani- 
ttaresy  printed  at  Venice  in  1469;  a  VUa  C%r«iV  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1496; 
the  first  edition  of  T/te  Lugiadt  of  Camoens  (1573);  numerous  Elaevirs,  etc. 

In  the  N.W,  part  of  the  Franciscan  convent  is  the  Oovemo  Civil 
(PI.  F,  4),  inclnding  the  headquarters  of  the  police.  Opposite ,  in 
the  Largo  Sfto  Carlos,  is  the  Tkeatro  de  Sdo  Carlos  (p.  484),  and 
adjacent,  in  the  Rna  Antonio  Maria  Cardoso,  is  the  Theatro  de  Dona 
AmeUa  (p.  484). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Rna  Garrett  (p.  489)  lies  the  shady  Pkaca  db 
LxTiz  DE  Camobs  (PI.  E,  4),  with  a  monument,  by  Victor  Bastos 
(1867),  to  Luis  de  Camder  (Camoens),  the  most  celebrated  poet  of 
Portugal. 

The  figure  of  the  heroic  singer  stands  on  an  octagonal  pedestal  of  a 
marble-like  stone ;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  drawn  sword ,  in  his  left  a  copy 
of  his  masterpiece  the  ^Lu8iads\  a  great  national  epic  celebrating  the 
noble  deeds  of  his  countrymen.  Luis  Vaz  de  Camffes  was  bom  at  Lisbon  or 
Ooimbra  (p.  637)  in  16Q4.  studied  at  Coimbra,  went  to  Africa  and  after- 
wards (in  1553)  to  India  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  love-affair,  and 
did  not  return  to  Lisbon  till  1670.  He  published  the  'Lusiads'  in  1672  and 
died  in  poverty  in  1560.  As  Cervantes  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  so  GamSes  lost  his  right  eye  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Moors ;  and  the 
sculptor  has  not  tried  to  Nconceal  this  bodily  defect.  —  Bound  the  pedestal 
are  ranged  the  statues  of  eight  other  famous  Portuguese  who  have  described 
or  sung  Uie  great  discoveries  of  their  country:  the  historian  Femdo  Lcpes^ 
the  cosmographer  Pedro  Ifunetj  the  chronidera  Oomea  Eannes  SAturarOy  JoSo 
de  Barros,  and  Fernao  Lope*  de  CoiUmheday  and  the  poets  Vaeeo  Mowinho 
de  Quevedo^  Jeronymo  Corte  Real,  and  Franeieco  de  Sd  de  Menere*. 

The  wire-rope  railway  (No.  5)  mentioned  at  p.  482  leads  from 
th«  Pra^a  de  Camoes  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Palace  of  the  Cortes  (p.  493) 
and  the  Estrella  Church  (p.  494).  The  Bua  do  Alecrlm  descends  to 
the  S.W.,  to  the  Pra^a  do  Duque  da  Terceira  (p.  601),  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  vi«l  the  Labgo  do  Babao  db  Quintella  (PL  E,  4), 
in  which  stands  a  fine  monument  erected  in  1903  to  the  novelist 
JSfa  de  Queiroz  (1845-1900;  *Truth  half- concealed  by  the  veil  of 
Fantasy'  looking  up  to  the  life-like  bust  of  Queiroz,  by  M.  Teixeira 
Lopes).  —  On  a  prominent  knoll,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Largo 
do  Barfto  de  Quintella,  lies  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  das  Chagas 
(PI.  E,  4). 

The  Bua  db  Sao  Boqub  (PI.  F,  4,  3)  ascends  from  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  Pra^a  de  Camoes  to  the  Largo  de  SSo  B'oque,  where  a  mon- 
ument commemorates  the  marriage  of  Louis  I.  with  Maria  Pia  of 
Savoy  (1862).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  square  is  the  church  of  Sfto 
Boque  (PI.  F,  3),  a  late-Benaissance  structure  of  1566,  erected  by 
the  Jesuits  from  a  design  hy  FUippo  Terzi  (p.  489). 

The  ornate  Intkbiok.  which  has  no  aisles,  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of 
two  of  its  chapels  (good  light  essential ;  eaerietSo  in  the  Santa  Gasa).  The 
CapOia  de  8ao  Roqufi  (Srd  to  the  right)  has  charming  wall-tiles  by  Franeieeo 
de  Matoe  (1084).  The  Cap>  de  Sao  Joao  Baptielta  (last  to  the  left),  erected 
by  John  V.  in  1710,  was  constructed  at  Bome  in  the  costliest  marbles 
alter  a  design  by  Vanvitelli,  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  then  taken 
to  pieces,  and  shipped  to  Lisbon.    It  contains  large  mosaics  by  Mannucd, 
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silver  candelabra,  colamns  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  a  handsome  altar.  '  In  the 
choir  are  portraits  of  John  III.  and  his  consort,  by  Sir  Anthony  More, 

Adjoining  is  the  Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia,  a  foundling  hospital 
and  almshouse.  About  200  children  (expostos)  are  annually  receiyed 
here.  The  establishment  is  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  weekly 
lotteries  (roda),  tickets  for  Yrhich  are  sold  by  street-bawkers. 

Farther  on  the  Rua  de  Sfto  Roque  passes  the  Inclined  Railway 
(No.  3)  mentioned  at  p.  482  and  ends  at  the  *Ala]ii6da  de  Sfto  Pedro 
de  Alc&ntara  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  with  a  flower  garden  on  a  lower  level 
adorned  with  busts  of  famous  men  (chiefly  Portuguese).  The  view 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Lisbon.  To  the  S.  are  the  bay  of 
the  Tagus  and  the  castle-hill  of  Palmella  ($.  515);  to  the  E.,  Llsboa 
Oriental  with  the  castle  of  St.  George  and  the  churches  of  Gra9a, 
do  Monte,  and  Penha  da  Franca  (pp.  496,  497);  to  the  N.,  the 
high-lying  Penitentiary.  At  our  feet  lie  the  Avenidi  da  Liber- 
dade,  the  Central  Railway  Station,  the  Rocio,  and  the  Baixa.  — 
The  small  church  of  8ao  Pedro  de  Alcdntara  is  embellished  with 
mural  tiles. 

We  now  follow  the  Rua  de  Dom  Pedro  Quinto  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Labgo  do  Pbincife  Real  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  with  a  fountain  and  attract- 
ive pleasure-grounds.  It  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  Lisboa  Occi- 
dental and  occupies  the  site  of  a  patriarchal  church,  built  by  John  Y., 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  again  destroyed  by  a  Are 
in  1769.  From  the  W.  comer  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  Buenos  Ayres 
(p.  498),  the  Estrella  Church  (p.  494),  and  the  Tagus. 

From  the  Largo  do  Principe  Real  the  Rua  da  Escola  Poly- 
TBCHNiCA  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  (PI.  E,  2), 
which  contains  an  interesting  Natural  History  Museum  (adm.,  see 
p.  485;  entr.  from  the  N.W.  side),  an  Astronomical  Observatory 
(Observatorio  Astronomico),  whence  a  cannon-shot  at  1  p.m.  an- 
nounces the  correct  time,  and  &  Meteorological  £ftation  (Observatorio 
Meteorologico  do  Infante  Dom  Luiz).  To  the  Polytechnic  also  belongs 
the  *Botanical  Oarden  (PI.  E,  2 ;  always  open),  established  in  1875 
and  for  luxuriance  of  vegetation  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  lower 
part  of  the  garden  contains  a  magnificent  avenue  of  palms  and  other 
tropical  and  subtropical  plants.  It  is  reached  by  a  road  from  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  there  is  a  side-entrance  in  the  Rua 
da  Alegria.  In  the  high-lying  upper  part  of  the  garden  are  the 
Estufas^  or  greenhouses. 

Beyond  the  church  of  SSLo  Mamede  the  Rua  da  Escola  Poly- 
technica  ends  at  the  Labgo  do  Rato  (PI.  D,  1).  The  Cal9ada  de 
Fabrica  de  LouQa  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  neighbouring  — 

ncae  d'Agua(Pl.  D,  1 ;  ring  at  the  door  No.  7;  fee  200  rs.),  the 
storage  basin  of  the  old  Lisben  aqueduct  (see  p.  493),  situated  !^5  ft 
above  the  Tagus  and  completed  in  1834.  This  ^Mother  of  Water',  one 
of  the  most  impressive  structures  in  Lisbon,  consists  of  a  huge  stone 
hall,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  reservoir,  98  ft.  long,  82  ft  wide, 
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and  33  ft.  deep.  A  narrow  staircase  ascends  to  the  aqueduct  itself, 
in  the  form  of  a  low  gallery  with  two  water-channels,  and  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  edifice,  95  ft.  above  the  street  (extensive  view). 

The  Aguddneto  daa  Affoaa  LivrM,  or  old  aquedaet  of  Lisbon,  16V«  M. 
in  length,  was  constructed  under  John  V.  in  1T29-49.  It  supplies  the  town 
with  the  water  of  the  AguM  lAvru  from  a  point  near  Bellas  (p.  609).  The 
aqueduct,  which  is  partly  underground,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Alcan- 
tara at  Campolide  (p.  480)  by  a  viaduct  Vs  H.  long ,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  two  stone  causeways  leading  to  Bemfioa  (p.  509).  The  largest  of  the 
86  arches  is  204  ft.  high.  As  it  approaches  the  Uae  d'Agua,  the  aqueduct 
crosses  the  attractive  Praga  dcu  Amoreirat  (PI.  D,  1). 

The  high-lying  part  of  the  city  to  the  W.  of  the  Largo  do  Rato 
is  named  Buenos  Ayres.  The  most  interesting  building  here  is  the 
Estrella  Chuieh  (p.  494),  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  edifice  in 
W;  Lisbon,  just  as  S&o  Vicente  (p.  496)  is  in  £.  Lisbon.  It  is 
reached  from  the  Largo  do  Rato  yii  the  church  of  Santa  Izabtl 
(PL  D,  2). 

In  the  Pra^a  de  Oamoes  (p.  491)  begins  Inclined  Railway  No.  5, 
with  a  station  near  the  Labgo  de  Slo  Bsmto  (PL  D,  3).  In  this 
square  stands  the  Palacio  das  Cortes,  in  front  of  which  rises  a  bronze 
stetue  (1878)  of  Jo9e  Eatevam  (d.  1862). 

The  secularized  convent  of  SSo  Bento  (17th  cent.),  which  has 
been  used  since  1834  as  the  Palacio  das  G6rt6s(Pl.  D,  3),  or  house 
of  parliament,  has  recently  been  restored  in  a  magnificent  style.  It 
includes  the  Camara  dos  Senhores  Deputados  and  the  Camara  dos 
Dignos- Pares  do  Reino,  the  two  together  forming  the  Cdrtes  Oeraes 
da  Na^&o  Portugueiia(dkdm,,  see  p.  485).  The  building  also  contains 
the  National  Abchites  (entr.  by  a  side-door  j  adm.,  see  p.  484), 
known  as  the  Arehivo  da  Torre  do  TombOf  having  been  originally 
established  in  1376  in  a  tower  of  that  name  at  the  Castle  of  St.  George 

Sp.  496)  and  transferred  in  1757  to  its  present  resting-place.  In 
.834  the  archives  of  secularized  monasteries  were  added  to  it  (al- 
together 82,900  numbers). 

Not  far  off  is  the  Academia  Beal  das  Sciencias  (PI.  D,  E,  3), 
Rua  do  Arco  a  Jesus  113,  founded  in  1779  in  the  former  Jesuit  con- 
vent. The  entrance  is  beside  the  sentry-box.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  large  meeting-room  and  the  Library  (adm.,  see  p.  484),  which 
contains  60,000  volumes,  incl.  the  superb  missal  of  Jos^  £stav&o 
Gon^alves  (1610),  used  at  the  coronation  ceremonies.  The  second 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  Museij  Anthbopolooigo  b  Galbbia  de 
Geolooia.  Entrance  (adm.,  see  p.  484)  by  the  door  marked  ^Direcc&o 
dos  Travalhos  Geodesicos'. 

Rooms  I-III.  Geological  collection;  in  B.  Ill,  a  large  curved  Slab  of 
Stone  with  corded  ornamentation,  from  the  Casa  da  Monra  near  Gesareda, 
and  nnmerous  slabs  of  slate  with  similar  ornaments.  —  Boom  IV  contains 
the  large  anthropological  collection,  most  of  the  exhibits  having  been 
discovered  in  Portugal:  human  and  other  bones;  implements  of  flint, 
earthenware  vessels;  by  the  12th  central  cabinet,  a  Bom  an  Bronze  TabUU 
from  the  copper  mines  of  Aljustrel,  inscribed  on  both  sides  with  mining- 
regulations  tor  the  mines  at  the  ancient  Vipascum.  —  Room  V.  Illustra- 
tions of  minerals  as  used  for  industrial  purposes;  in  a  glaas-case,  objects 
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from  the  Roman  mlnea  at  Algares.  —  Room  VI.  Collection  of  all  the 
mineribls  and  different  varieties  of  stone  found  in  Portugal.  —  The  geo- 
logical and  palesontological  library  is  said  to  be  more  extensive  than  that 
in  Madrid. 

A  little  to  theE.  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  English 
College^  foanded  in  1624  for  the  education  of  priests  and  attended 
by  40-60  students. 

The  *£Btrella  Church  (PI.  C,  3),  officially  styled  the  Basilica 
do  SoDtUisaimo  Corctc&o  de  Jesvs,  yrith  two  towers  on  the  facade  and  a 
lofty  dome  over  the  crossing,  was  erected  in  1779-96,  on  the  site 
of  an  old  convent,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  Queen  Maria  I,,  whose 
prayers  for  an  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  heard.  Its  architects, 
Matheus  Vicente  and  Reynaldo  Manuely  took  the  church'  of  Mafra 
(p.  521)  as  their  model.  The  building  material  is  limestone  from 
the  valley  of  the  Alcantara  (p.  501).  The  facade  is  adorned  with 
allegorical  figures  and  statues  of  saints  by  J.  Machado  de  Caatro^ 

The  fitting  up  of  the  Intkbiok  is  ornate  rather  than  artistic.  The  high- 
altar-piece  represents  the  flaming  heart  of  Jesus  spreading  its  bounties 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  To  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Queen  Maria,  who  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1816  at  the 
age  of  82,  after  having  been  insane  for  24  years;  the  Latin  inscription  is 
curious.  Farther  to  the  left  is  a  glass  coffin  containing  a  richly  adorned 
mummy  of  a  child  (Corpus  Sancti  Exuperii),  from  the  Roman  catacombs, 
presented  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1791. 

The  'AsGKNT  OF  THB  DoHB  (eutr.  by  the  6th  door  to  the  right;  fee 
300  rs.)  should  not  be  omitted.  The  staircase  in  the  N.W.  tower  ascends 
to  the  flat  roof  of  the  church,  which  itself  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  We 
then  pass  through  the  double  lining  of  the  dome  into  a  gallery  fbund  its 
interior,  where  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  worshippers  below 
by  loud  talking.  A  ladder  finally  leads  to  the  Lantern^  the  view  from 
which  (best  in  the  afternoon)  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  finest  in  Lisbou, 
including  the  whole  of  the  city,  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  oeean. 

The  well-kept  gardens  of  the  Passeio  da  Estrella  (PI.  C,  D,  2), 
opposite  the  church,  are  encircled  by  a  high  iron  railing,  and  the 
gates^are  closed  at  sunset.  A  hill  near  the  E.  entrance  affords  a  fine 
view  of  Sao  Vicente  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tagus  on  the  other.  — 
Issuing  from  the  W.  gate  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Rua  da  Estrella, 
near  the  English  Church  (p.  483)  and  the  Gbmiterio  dos  Inglbzes 
(PI.  C,  2 ;  ring ;  no  fee),  with  its  numerous  cypresses.  This  ceme- 
tery, the  oldest  Protestant  burial-ground  in  Portugal,  was  laid  out 
in  1717  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  of  the  English  Factory 
(*Impen8is  Britannorum  et  Batavorum').  It  contains  the  graves  of 
Henry  Fielding  (1707-54),  the  immortal  author  of  *Tom  Jones',  and 
Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  (1702-51),  the  eminent  Nonconformist  divine. 

The  shadeless  Rua  Saralva  de  Carvalho  leads  to  the  large  W. 
cemetery  of  Lisbon.  In  a  side-stieet,  Rua  do  Patrocinio,  which 
is  continued  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  Necessidades  Palace  (comp. 
p.  501),  lies  the  little  Cemiterio  Allemdo  (PI.  B,  2;  ring;  fee 
100  rs.;  entr.  beside  No.  59),  with  the  graves  of  Germans,  Swiss, 
and  Scandinavians.  —  The  Cemiterio  Occidental  (PI.  A,  B,  2)  lies 
high  above  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara.    This  cemetery,  also  known 
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as  the  Cem,  dos  Pirazeres  from  an  old  eimlda,  contains  tastefol  graves 
(jazigos)  and  numeions  cypresses,  and  affords  an  admirable  view  of 
the  Tagus,  AJuda  (p.  502),  and  the  arches  of  the  old  aqueduct. 

b.  Lisboa  Oriental. 

From  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Praga  do  Commercio  (p.  487)  we 
enter  the  Rua  da  Princeza  (dos  Fanqueiros),  leaving  on  the  right 
the  Rua  da  Alf&ndega,  in  which  is  the  church  of  Noasa  Senhora  da 
ConceiQdo  Vttka  (p.  498).  Farther  on  we  ascend  to  the  right  by  the 
Rua  da  Concei^&o  (the  third  cross-street)  to  the  Laboo  de  Santo 
Antonio  da  S]6  (PI.  G,  5),  in  which  rises  the  church  of  Santo 
Antonio  da  8£,  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by  Matheus 
Viceniein  1812.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  SU  ArUhony 
of  Padua  (1195-1231)  was  born.  —  A  little  higher  up  stands  the  — 

86  Patriarchal  (PI.  G,  5),  or  cathedral,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  Lisbon,  founded  by  Affonso  Henriques  in  1150  after  the 
conquest  of  Lisbon,  and  traditionally  at  one  time  a  Moorish  mosque. 
It  is  situated  half-way  up  the  castle-hill,  to  the  S.  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  George,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  underground  passage. 
Boniface  IX.  invested  it  in  1393  with  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan 
church.  Affonso  IV.  restored  most  of  the  building  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1344,  and  Ferdinand  I.  erected  the  present  W.  facade  in 
1380.  The  earthquake  of  1755  destroyed  the  dome,  and  the  sub- 
sequent fire  devoured  the  roof  and  bell-tower.  The  work  of  renova- 
tion took  26  years.  The  only  relics  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  the 
14th  cent,  are  the  lower  part  of  the  facade,  the  first  chapel  in  the 
left  aisle,  the  ambulatory  chapels,  and  two  bays  of  the  transept.  The 
two  Towers  have  been  so  truncated  as  to  be  quite  ineffective.  In 
1383  Bishop  Martinho  was  thrown  from  the  N.  tower  by  the  mob  on 
account  of  his  Spanish  sympathies. 

The  Intbbios  has  little  of  interest.  The  walls  are  lined  with  blue  and 
white  tiles,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centnry.  —  The  Capella 
de  JBdo  Vicente  contains  the  remains  of  St.  Vincent  (d.  304),  which  were 
removed  from  Valencia  to  Cape  Sao  Vicente  (p-  619)  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Uoors,  and  afterwards  brought  hither  by  Affonso  Henriques.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  city,  representing  a  sailing-ship  with  two  ravens, 
refers  to  the  legend  that  ravens  escorted  the  vessel  on  its  voyage  to  Lisbon. 
—  In  the  Capella  Mdr  rest  Affonso  IV.  (d.  1357)  and  his  wife  Beatrice 
(Brites).  Beyond,  in  the  ambulatory,  is  an  old  episcopal  throne,  said  to 
be  that  from  which  Affonso  administered  justice. 

The  Cloisters  are  entered  from  the  N.  side  of  the  ambulatory.  Their 
fourth  chapel  contains  the  ^Senhor  Jesus  da  Boa  Senten^a  da  S6\  a  wonder- 
working crucifix. 

In  the  Rua  do  Arco  do  Limoeiro,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the 
Aljube  (left),  a  prison  used  since  1833  for  women.  —  A  little  farther 
on,  to  the  right,  in  the  Largo  do  Limobibo  (PI.  G,  5),  is  the 
Limoeiro,  or  male  pnson  of  Lisbon.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Palacio  da  Moeda^  one  of  the  royal  residences  in  the  14-15th  cent., 
where  the  Grand  Master  of  Aviz,  afterwards  King  John  I.  (p.  472), 
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stabbed  Goant  Andeiro  in  1383.  The  edifice,  which  has  been  nsed 
for  a  prison  since  1495,  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake. 

Immediately  beyond  the  prison  we  leave  the  Rua  do  Limoeiro 
and  ascend  steeply  past  the  church  of  8do  Thiago  (left)  to  the  Largo 
do  Contador  M6r  (PI.  G,  4),  whence  we  proceed  by  the  Travessa  do 
Funil  and  the  Rua  do  Ch&o  da  Feira  to  8t.  George's  OcUe.  Passing 
through  this  without  question  we  enter  the  CasteUo  de  Sfto  Jorge 
(PI.  G,  4),  the  old  Moorish  citadel,  which  also  indicates  the  site  of 
the  Roman  city.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barracks  and  military  prison. 
On  the  castle-hill  Affonso  UI.  (d.  1'279)  built  the  Paco  de  Bdo  Bar- 
tholomeUy  the  first  royal  residence  in  Lisbon,  and  his  successor 
Diniz  (p.  523)  the  Puqo  da  AlcoQOva,  but  the  Pa^os  da  Ribeira 
(p.  487)  had  already  superseded  them  under  Emmanuel  I.  as  tbe 
royal  residence.  With  the  permission  of  the  officer  on  duty,  and  ac7 
companied  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  visitors  may  proceed  to  the  tree- 
shaded  terrace  on  the  S.  side  (fine  view)  and  to  the  elevated  es- 
planade, the  view  from  which  includes  the  line  of  the  mediaeval 
walls.  —  On*  the  E.  slope  of  the  castle-hill  lies  the  Pra^a  Nova, 
which  serves  as  a  drill-ground  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
small  church  of  Santa  Cruz  do  Ccutello,  containing  the  highly  revered 
'Imagem'  of  St.  George. 

We  now  return  to  the  Rua  do  Chao  da  Feira  (see  above)  and 
proceed  straight  on  across  the  Pateo  de  Dom  Fadrique,  then  through 
a  gateway  and  past  the  police-station,  and  lastly  under  an  archway 
with  a  small  chapel  into  the  Rua  dos  Cegos,  which  we  descend  to 
the  Largo  do  Menino  Deus  (PL  G,  4).  Thence  we  ascend  to  the  N.E. 
by  the  Travessa  do  A^ougue,  and  turn  to  the  right  a  few  paces  farther 
on  into  the  Rua  de  Santa  Marinha  and  the  Rua  de  S&o  Vicente, 
leading  to  the  lofty,  twin-towered  church  of  Sfto  Yicente  de  76ra 
(PI.  H,  4).  After  the  conquest  of  Lisbon  in  1147  (p.  486)  Affonso 
Henriques  founded  an  Augustine  convent  here,  at  that  time  *out- 
slde'  the  town.  The  church  of  this  convent  was  replaced  in  1582  by 
the  present  late-Renaissance  edifice,  ascribed  to  Filippo  Tefsi(?). 
The  dome  fell  in  at  the  earthquake  of  1755.  The  facade  and  the 
aisleless  interior  are  richly  adorned  with  marble.  The  nave  is  roofed 
w.th  lofty  barrel-vaulting.  The  baldachino  of  the  high-altar  is  by 
J.  Machado  de  Castro. 

The  Augustine  monastery,  Mosteibo  de  Sao  Vicente,  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Ca^deal  Patriarcha  de  Lisboa. 

In  the  cloisters  is  the  Pantheon  Beal,  the  burial-place  of  the  Portugaese 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Braganza  from  John  IV.  (d.  1656)  onwards. 
Some  of  the  bodies  are  in  coffins  with  glass  lids  and  have  been  well 
preserved  by  embalming.  Among  other  royalties  of  the  19th  cent,  buried 
in  this  way  are  Louis  I.  (d.  1889)  and  Peter  II.,  the  last  emperor  of  Brasil 
(d.  1891,  in  Paris).    The  coffins  are  shown  by  the  light  of  a  wax  candle  (fee). 

A  little  to  the  S.E.,  in  the  Gampo  de  Santa  Clara,  stands  the 
church  of  Santa  Engrada  (PI.  H,  4),  founded  in  1500  and  restored 
in  1630.    It  was.  however,  left  unfinished  and  is  now  used  as  an 
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artillery  magazine.  ^Endless,  like  the  building  of  Santa  Engracia\ 
and  *Obras  da  Santa  Engracia'  are  proverbial  ezpiessions  in  Lisbon. 
—  Adjacent  lies  the  Marine  Hospital  (PI.  H,  I,  4;  1797). 

From  the  church  of  St.  Yincent  the  Bua  da  Infancia  ascends  to 
the  N.  to  the  Largo  da  Gra^a  (PI.  G,  H,  4).  which  we  follow  to 
the  S.W.,  passing  the  old  Convent  of  QraQa  (now  barracks),  to  the 
church  of  Hossa  Senhora  da  Ora9a  (262  ft. ;  PI.  G,  H,  3,  4).  This 
unpretending  structure ,  built  in  1556  and  rebuUt^after  the  earth- 
quake, occupies  the  top  of  the  ridge  once  called  the  Almafala,  It 
commands  a  fine  *yiew  of  Lisboa  Occidental  and  the  lower  town, 
but  the  harbour  is  concealed  by  the  Castle  of  St.  George. 

Ihtesiob.  The  miracle-working  image  of  I^osto  Senhor  dot  Passat  da 
Graga  is  exhibited  on  Frid.  in  the  S.  transept.  This  fignre  of  Christ  is 
believed  by  the  faithful  to  consist  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  in  proof  of 
which  the  finger-marks  of  a  sceptic  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  legs.  In 
the  nave  is  an  image  of  Jfoua  Senhora  das  D6res.  ~  In  the  Casa  do  Capitulo 
is  the  tomb  of  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  (p.  473),  and  in  the  Sacristy  is  the 
monument  of  Ve  Pereira^  secretary  of  state  under  Peter  II. 

We  now  return  to  the  above-mentioned  barracks  and  enter  the 
Rua  da  Gra^a  to  the  N.  Near  the  beginning  of  this  street,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Travessa  de  Monte,  leading  to  (5  min.)  the  ermida  of  Kossa 
Benhora  do  Monte  (328  ft. ;  PI.  G,  H,  3).  Here  we  enjoy  a  most  com- 
prehensive ♦View,  extending  on  theN.E.  to  Santartfm  and  embracing 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  S.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  chapel,  built  in  1243  and  ruined  by  the  earthquake,  contains 
the  chair  of  8&o  Oens,  the  first  bishop  of  Lisbon,  which  is  held  in 
much  esteem  by  women  approaching  their  confinement. 

We  return  to  the  Largo  da  Gra^a  and  take  the  IncUned  Railway 
No.  4  (p.  482)  back  to  the  lower  town.  Or  we  may  descend  to  the 
Largo  do  Intendente  and  thence  proceed  by  the  tram  *Arreiro'  to 
the  N.  beyond  the  Largo  da  Santa  Barbara  to  the  Rua  Marqutfz  de 
Silva,  whence  we  ascend  to  the  right  by  an  easy  road  to  the 
(20  min.)  secularized  Augustine  convent  of  Kossa  Senhora  da 
PenHa  de  Fran9a  (360  ft. ;  PI.  H,  1).  This  was  built  about  1597 
by  the  sculptor  Antonio  SimffeSy  in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Al-Kasr  al-Kebtr  (p.  505).  The  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  convent  owes  its  name,  is  said  to 
date  from  a  period  before  the  Moorish  supremacy,  and  its  inter- 
cession was  successfully  invoked  during  a  great  plague  in  1599.  The 
church  was  erected  in  its  honour  in  1601-25  and  restored  after  the 
earthquake  of  1755.  It  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  hilly  district  to  the 
N.,  the  Serra  de  Cintra  and  the  Pena  (p.  512)  to  the  W.,  and  the 
Tagus  bay. 

From  the  Penha  de  Franga  we  may  descend  to  the  W.  to  the 
Avenida  dos  Anjos  and  proceed  thence  to  the  S.W.  to  the  tramway 
station  in  the  Largo  do  Intendente  (PI.  G,  2).  Or  we  may  follow 
the  Estrada  da  Gircumvallagfto  to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  Cemiterio 
Oriental  (PI.  K.  1),  to  the  Crm  de  Pedra  (p.  498). 
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c.  The  Streets  by  the  TagoB  (from  £.  to  W.). 

At  the  point  where  the  Estrada  da  GircumYalla^&o  joins  the  line 
of  streets  along  the  river,  a  littie  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cruz  de  Pedray 
lies  the  Atylo  de  Dona  Maria  Fia  (PI.  K,  3),  an  almshouse  estab- 
lished in  1867.  Adjacent  is  the  former  convent  of  Mad/re  de  Deua^ 
founded  in  1508  by  Qneen  Leonora,  sister  of  Emmanuel  I.  and 
widow  of  John  il.  The  church  contains  the  tomb  of  the  foundress 
and  some  good  paintings. 

Proceeding  to  the  S.W.  along  the  river  we  reach  the  Dhpobito 
DO  Alyiblla  (pi.  I,  3),  the  reservoir  of  Lisbon's  second  conduit, 
which  was  opened  in  1880.  Farther  on  are  the  EstaQdo  de  Santa 
Apolonia  (p.  481),  beside  the  former  Caes  dot  8oldado8,  and  the 
Arsenal  do  Ezircito  (Pl.  H,  4,  5),  a  block  of  buildings  begun  in 
1726  and  finished  after  1760.  It  now  accommodates  a  military 
magazine  and  the  Commando  Oeral  da  ArtUheria,  On  the  first 
floor  of  the  main  building  are  the  Salas  d^ Armas  containing  the 
Artillery  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  484;  catalogue  by  General 
Castelbranco).  ' 

Passing  through  several  narrow  streets,  we  reach  the  Rua  da  Al- 
FANDBGA  (PI.  G,  5),  uamod  after  the  custom-house  (p.  487),  which 
flanks  it  on  the  S.  Here  stands  the  church  of  Hossa  Senhora  da 
Concei9fto  Yelha  (PI.  cv ;  G,  5),  which  was  built  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1755  out  of  the  remains  of  the  church  of  Notsa  Senhora 
da  Misericordiaf  dating  from  1520.  The  magnificent  ♦Facade,  with 
its  door  and  windows  in  the  richest  ^Manuelino^  or  ^Emmanuel'  style 
(p.  504),  was  the  facade  of  the  S.  transept  of  the  old  church.  On 
the  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  portal  is  a  statue  of  St.  Michael.  . 
In  the  pediment  above  appears  the  Virgin,  sheltering  with  her 
mantle  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  founder  of  the  brotherhood  of  Miguel 
Gontreiras,  and  several  prelates  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
King  Emmanuel  and  his  second  and  third  wives,  Maria  of  Castile 
and  Leonora,  sister  of  Emp.  Charles  V.  —  A  few  yards  to  the  E.  of 
this  point  is  the  Travessa  dos  Bicos,  leading  to  the  Rua  dos  Bacal- 
hoeiros.  Here  stands  the  Ctua  dos  BicoSj  built  in  the.lOth  cent  by 
Braz,  a  son  of  Affonso  de  Albuquerque.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
facetted  stones  of  the  facade  (hico  meaning  beak  or  point). 

Farther  on  is  the  JPra^a  do  Commercio  (p.  487),  to  the  N.W.  of 
which  lies  the  Largo  do  Munigipio  (PI.  F,  5j,  oi  Largo  do  Pelourinho^ 
a  handsome  square  overlooked  by  the  lofty  buildings  of  upper  Lis- 
bon. The  Palacio  do  Municipio  (town-hall),  on  its  E.  side,  was  built 
in  1865-80  from  designs  by  M.  Dom.  Parente  da  Silva;  it  contains 
a  handsome  staircase  and  a  richly  decorated  hall.  The  church  of 
8fto  JuliSOy  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  square,  dates  from  the 
12th  cent,  but  was  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake.  It  contains 
the  Chapel  of  the  Oermans  (S.  transept)  and  the  silver  christening 
bowl  of  King  Sebastian.   —  The  spiral  column  in  the  midst  of  the 
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square  is  the  so-called  Pekurinho^  or  pillory,  also  known  as  the 
Forca  dos  Fidalgos  from  the  many  nobles  executed  here.  The 
numerous  'pelourinhos'  of  Portugal  refer,  like  the  Roland  columns 
of  Lower  Germany,  to  the' jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  towns. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Largo  do^Municipio  stretches  the  Marine 
ArseiiAl  (PI.  F,  5),  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by  a  'licenga' 
ftrom  the  Inspector.  It  includes  building-slips,  a  dry  dock,  and  a  nayal 
yard  for  tbe  equipment  of  the  fleet  (Depdsito  Oeral  da  Fazenda  da 
Armada),  A  time- ball  on  a  lofty  pole  falls  here  daily  at  1  p.m.,  and 
storm- signals  are  given  by  hoisting  cones.  On  the  first  floqr  of  the 
building  is  the^  Naval  Academy,  The  Sala  do  Risco  contains  the 
Mu6eu  Naval  (adm.,  see  p.  485).  —  Near  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  is 
a  sulphur  spring  with  baths. 

To  the  W.  the  Rua  do  Arsenal  ends  at  the  Labgo  do  Gobpo 
Santo  (PI.  E,  6),  with  the  Convent  and  College  of  the  Irish  Domini- 
cans, founded  in  1641.  Here  the  tramway  skirting  the  Tagus  forks 
into  the  inner  and  outer  lines  (comp.  p.  501). 

The  Inneb  Tramway  Linb  passes  under  the  Rua  do  Alecrim 
(p.  491)  and  follows  the  Rua  de  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Largo  de  Sao 
Paulo  (PI.  E,  5),  with  its  handsome  monumental  fountain.  Farther  on 
it  passes  (left)  the  Ca^a  da  Moeda,  or  Mint,  and  (right)  the  Inclined 
Bailway  No,  6  (p.  482)  and  reaches  the  Largo  do  Gonde  Bar&o  (PI. 
I),  4).  Here  diverges  the  tramway  to  the  Rate  (p.  492),  running 
to  the  light  through  the  Rua  de  S&o  Bepto.  We  descend  to  the 
S.W.  through  the  Rua  de  Vasco  da  Oama,  pass  near  the  Eata^So  de 
Santos  (p.  481),  and  ascend  the  Gal^ada  de  Santos  to  the  Largo  de 
Santos  (PI.  G,  4),  with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  to  the  Rua  das 
Janellas  Verdes.  In  the  Largo  das  Janellas  Yerdes  are  a  tasteful 
fountain  -  group  of  Venus  and  Gupld  and,  on  the  left  (No.  57; 
tiamway-station),  the  — 

^Mnseu  Nacional  das  Bellas  Artes  (PI.  B,  G,  4),  in  the  old 
Casa  das  Janellas  Verdes  ('green  windows')  occupied  by  the  Marquis 
of  Pombal,  and  now  the  seat  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
museum  contains  a  valuable  art  -  industrial  collection  and  about 
500  pictures  by  ancient  and  modern  masters.  Adm.,  see  p.  485. 
Temporary  director,  Josi  d' Almeida,   Catalogue  inadequate. 

Chronnd  Ploor.  —  Vestibule.  Marble  statues  of  Portuguese  artists; 
tiles  of  the  16-18th  cent.,  incl.  one  with  a  large  view  of  Lisbon  before 
the  earthquake.  The  adjoining  rooms  contain  plaster  casts,  furniture, 
and  wood-carvings  of  Portuguese  and  Flemish  origin,  etc.  —  [Visitors  are 
usually  allowed  to  enter  the  two  saloons  containing  the  Gonde  do  Carval- 
hido's  picture-collection  only  on  their  way  back  from  the  upper  floor; 
they  contain  Italian  works  of  the  17-18th  cent.,  by  0.  Reni^  Guereino^ 
DomtniMno^  Tintoretto,  and  others;  Dutch  pictures  by  MenUing,  Tenier* 
tJte.  Younger,  Oetade,  and  others;  a  Daughter  of  Herodias  by  Cranach,  etc.] 
—  From  the  vesUbule  the  Geand  Staibgase  ascends  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  —  Roous  A  &  B  (pictures  by  Portuguese  artists  of  the 
present  day).  /.  Malhda,  Pombal  with  his  family  defending  himself  before 
his  judges;  It,  Freire,  Fisherman  on  the  Tagus:  Condeixa,  John  II.  in 
a  fisherman's  hut  before  the  body  of  his  son  (p.  478);  C.  B.  Pinheiro, 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (p.  495).     Of  the  pictures  by  foreign  artists  the 

32* 
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greater  number  are  French  and  English  works  of  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  centary.  —  Room  G  chiefly  coatains  works  bj  three  painters  of  the 
18-19th  cent,  who  are  highly  prized  by  the  Fortugacse,  Prandsco  Vieira 
de  Mattos,  called  0  Lusitano  (1699  1788),  Franciteo  ViHra  Portueiue  (d.  li:05), 
and  Dom.  Ant.  de  SequHra  (1768-1837).  Btqimra,  97.  St.  Brano  praying, 
76.  AUegory  of  the  roundation  of  the  Gasa  Fia  at  Belem  (p.  50i),  79.  Gom- 
munion  of  St.  Onofrio,  74.  SS.  Anthony  and  Paal,  the  hermits,  73.  Grant 
of  the  Portugnese  Constitution  in  1822  (sketch  in  colours),  63.  Bgoa  Honis 
offering  himself  and  his  people  to  Alfonso  VII.  of  Gas  tile  in  atonement 
for  his  prince,  Affonso  I.  of  Portugal  (Lusiads,  III,  36-41):  Vieira  de  Matloe, 
67.  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  117.  Miracle  of  St.  Hippolyte,  116.  St.  Angustine, 
115.  St.  Michael. 

Room  D  contains  Flemish  pictures  of  the  16th  cent.,  a  period  when  a 
very  lively  trade  was  carried  on  between  Portugal  and  Antwerp  (a  Por- 
tuguese factory  was  founded  at  Antwerp  in  1503),  and  some  Italian  pictures 
of  flowers  and  f^uit;  135.  Callot,  Landing  troops.  —  Rooic  fi  fchiefly  Flemish 
and  Dutch  works  of  the  17th  cent.).  188.  Rvbene.  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
(coloured  sketch  for  the  picture  at  the  Prado,  p.  78);  worlu  by  A.  van  Ostade 
and  Broutper;  161.  Rembrandt(y)^  Sketch  for  a  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
Also  some  Italian  pictures  of  the  17th  cent. ;  Joiepha  SAyalla.  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine  (1647).  —  Rook  F.  Italian  pictures  of  the  loth  cent  and 
beginning  of  the  16th.  301.  Qdrofdh.  Madonna;  298.  Andrea  del  SarioO^ 
Portrait;  288.  A.  J)arer,  St.  Jerome  (iD'Jl;  painted  for  Roderigo  Fernandez, 
Portuguese  consul  in  Antwerp) ;  Raphael^  The  prophet  Elijah  resuscitating 
three  boys  (part  of  the  predella  of  an  altar«piece,  painted  in  1603  but  novT 
destroyed,  with  the  Coronation  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  from  Citti  di 
Gastello);  Feruginoi?),  Virgin  and  Child;  295.  School  of  Leon,  da  ftnci, 
Christ;  276.  Ckristoph  van  (/trecht(^\  Portrait  of  Vasco  da  Oama. 

Rooms  G  &  H  chiefly  contain  works  of  the  Portuguese  school  of  the 
16th  cent.,  which  betrays  the  influence  of  the  Antwerp  school  of  painting; 
its  most  outstanding  exponents  are:  Vekueo  or  Vasco  Fernandez^  called 
Ordo  Vaeco  (the  ^great  Vasco^;  flourished  ca.  1530-50.  comp.  p.  642);  Frey 
Cafloe,  who  was  bom  in  Flanders;  and  the  Maeter  of  Bdo  i7aifo,  a  pupil  of 
Qttinten  Matsys.  Room  G.  Frev  Carlos^  319.  Annunciation.  267.  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Virgin  after  the  Resurrection,  313  and  273.  Ascension, 
30*.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  264.  The  Good  Shepherd,  277.  Pentecost.  — 
Room  ik.  Matter  of  Sdo  Bento^  345.  Visitation,  with  allegorical  figures  of 
Charity,  Poverty,  and  Humility,  348.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  360.  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  352.  Christ  among  the  Doctors;  340.  Velasco  Fernandez^ 
Life  of  the  Madonna,  Madonna  in  a  garden,  waited  on  by  angels.  Also, 
314.  MmUing  (?),  Adoration  of  the  Child,  the  central  portion  of  a  triptych. 

Room  I.  On  the  table  In  the  middle  are  fonr  canvases  with  paintings 
on  both  sides  of  Scenes  from  the  Passion,  the  Anauneiation,  St.  Francb  of 
Assisi,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padna;  these  used  to  be  carried  on  pole;  in 
processions.  On  the  walls  are  early-Portuguese  and  Flemish  pictures  of 
the  15-16th  centuries. 

Rooms  J  &  K.  Glass,  porcelain,  and  fayence,  chiefly  of  Portuguese 
origin,  and  also  three  attractive  reliefs  in  the  Robbia  style,  attributed 
to  Ificoloso  da  Pita.  —  Room  L.  Church-plate,  processional  crosses,  the 
private  altar  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  pax,  chalices,  monstrances.  —  Rooms  M, 
A,  it  O.  Ecclesiastical  vestments,  old  stuffs,  embroideries,  hancings, 
carpets.  —  From  Room  P,  with  drawings  by  Sequtira^  a  sid^ -staircase 
descends  to  the  — 

Bntresol,  where  six  rooms  are  devoted  to  drawings,  studies,  and 
water-colours  by  Portuguese  artists. 

The  tramway  continnes  to  run  towards  the  W.,  with  ooeasional 
views  of  the  river  on  the  left,  to  the  attractive  Pjl^ca  de  Ai.gXNTA&A 
(PI.  A,  4).  A  little  to  the  N.  of  it  is  the  high-lying  Largo  das 
Necessidades  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  an 
obelisk  with  a  fountain.    Opposite  is  the  main  facade  of  the  — 
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Falaoio  Beal  das  Neoettidadei  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  the  residence  of 
King  Obarles  I.  The  building  was  erected  by  John  V.  in  1743-60 
on  the  site  of  the  ermida  of  No8$a  Senhora  da$  Neeestidadef ,  whose 
miracle -working  image  was  called  upon  'in  time  of  need'.  The 
palace  and  its  beautiful  park ,  the  Tapada  daa  Necessidades,  are  not 
shown  to  the  public.  Most  of  the  art-treasures  formerly  here  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Museu  Nacional  (p.  499),  the  principal  ex- 
ceptions being  HoVbem  the  Elder's  Fountain  of  Life,  a  fine  triptych  by 
Herri  met  de  Bles,  and  some  pictures  by  Hieron.  Bosch.  Orders  for 
visiting  the  royal  palaces  (p.  484)  are  issued  at  the  'Administra^So'. 
The  statues  of  SS.  Philip  Neri  and  Francis  on  the  fa^de  of  the 
Palace  Chapel  are  by  an  Italian  sculptor  named  Giusti. 

The  first  Cortes  were  held  in  the  Necessidades  Palace  in  1820.  Queen 
Maria  II.  da  Gloria,  the  wife  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  died  here  in  1868;  and 
at  the  end  of  1861  her  three  eons  —  Peter  V.  (Nov.  11th),  Prince  Ferdinand, 
and  Prince  John  —  were  also  carried  off  here  by  typhus  fever.  Queen 
Stephanie,  wife  of  Peter  Y.,  died  here  in  1859.  On  Christmas  Day,  1861, 
as  Prince  John  lay  dying,  the  magistrates  of  Lisbon  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  young  King  Louis  I.,  praying  him  to  leave  the  fatal  palace.  The 
king  complied  and  was  escorted  the  same  night  to  the  palace  of  Caxias 
(p.  603)  by  thousands  of  men  carrying  torches. 

From  the  Necessidades  Palace  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E., 
across  the  Largo  do  Rilvas  and  along  the  Cal^ada  das  Necessidades, 
skirting  the  wall  of  the  royal  park,  to  the  Cemiterio  AllemSo  and  the 
Cemiterio  Occidental  (p.  494). 

Beyond  the  Pra^a  de  Alcantara  (p.  500)  the  tramway  reaches  the 
vaulted-over  AlcdrUara^  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  old  town,  and 
crosses  the  tracks  of  the  Loop  Railway,  The  street  to  the  N.  leads  to 
the  large  Quarries  to  the  W.  of  the  Alcantara,  the  marble-like  limestone 
of  which  has  long  been  used  by  the  builders  of  Lisbon.  —  A  little 
farther  on,  the  inner  and  outer  tramway  lines  reunite  in  the  suburb 
of  Alc&ntara,  near  the  high-lying  Ermida  of  Santo  Amaro,  a  sin- 
gular Renaissance  dome-covered  building  begun  in  1549.  On  the  S. 
side  is  an  open  cloister,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  rich  tiles. 

From  Alcantara  to  Afuda  and  Bekm^  see  p.  602. 

The  Outer  Tbamwat  Line,  skirting  the  Tagus  and  affording  a 
series  of  fine  views ,  leads  from  the  Largo  do  Oorpo  Santo  (p.  499), 
past  the  Hotel  Central  (p.  481),  to  the  Praga  do  Duque  da  Terceira 
(PI.  E,  5).  Here  rises  a  bronze  statue  of  the  brave  General  ViUa  Flor, 
Duque  de  Terceira,  who  roused  the  Azores  (Terceira)  to  revolt  during 
the  Miguelite  reign  of  terror  (1828-33)  and  marched  triumphantly  on 
July  24th,  1833,  from  Algarve  vi4  Almada  to  the  liberated  Lisbon 
(comp.  p.  548).  The  statue,  erected  in  1877,  is  by  Jos^  Simoes 
d'Almeida. 

Beyond  this  point  the  river  is  skirted  by  the  Rua  do  Vinte  e  Quatro 
de  Julho  (PL  A-E,  4,  5),  formerly  named  the  Aterro,  a  wide  boule- 
vard reclaimed  from  the  Tagus  and  planted  with  trees.  The  new 
harbour-works  (p.  486)  to  the  left  include  a  broad  quay  and  large 
docks.  To  the  right  is  the  Mereado  do  Vinte  e  Quatro  de  Julho  (PI.  E,  5), 
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with  its  spacious  glass  pavilions,  presenting  a  yery  animated  scene 
in  the  early  morning.  In  the  middle  is  the  flsh-market.  The  fish  a;re 
sold  by  auction  opposite,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

To  the  N.  W.  of  the  market  is  the  charming  Pra^a  do  Dom  Lniz 
(Pl.E,  5),  with  a  bronze  statue,  by  Giovanni  Ciniselli  (1884),  of  the 
statesman  MarquS%  de  8d  da  Bandeha  (1795-1876 ;  p.  563).  —  To 
the  left  lies  the  new  EstaQdo  Caes  do  SodrS  (PI.  D,  5;  p.  481),  the 
starting-point  of  the  railway  to  Belepi  and  Gascaes. 

Farther  on,  the  tramway  passes  the  Esta^do  de  Santos  (PI.  C,  5; 
p.  481),  the  Rua  de  Yasco  da  Gama  (p.  499) ,  and  numerous  mills 
and  factories,  uniting  with  the  inner  line  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alcantara  valley  (see  p.  501). 

d.  Ajnda  and  Belem. 

AJvda  is  reached  from  Alcantara  (p.  501)  by  the  Galgada  da  Tapada, 
leading  to  the  N.W.  along  the  park  (IV2M.),  or  from  the  Praca  de  Dom 
Fernando  in  Belem  by  the  Galcada  d' Ajnda ,  running  to  the  N.E.  (*/<  H.)> 
A  third  street  connects  Ajnda  with  the  Praga  de  Vasco  da  Gama  (p.  608) 
in  Belem.  —  The  Pago  de  Bdem  is  in  the  Praca  de  Dom  Fernando  \  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  and  the  Ca$a  Fia  lie  V4  M.  to  the  W.,  in  the  Praga 
de  Vasco  da  Oama,  a  station  of  the  Tbamway  mentioned  at  p.  482.  The 
Belem  station  on  the  Ga8Caks  Bailwat  (B.  6ic)  adjoins  the  Pra;a  de  Dom 
Fernando.  1  The  Tower  of  Belem  (p.  506)  stands  halfway  between  the  stations 
of  Belem  and  Fedroucos.  —  Permit  to  visit  the  royal  palaees,  aee  p.  484. 

Beyond  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  outer  lines  at  Alcantara 
(p.  501)  the  tramway  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.  through  the 
suburb  of  Jnnqneira,  passing  the  CoUegio  BrasUeiro  and  skirting 
the  shady  Novo  Retiro  (Praia  de  Junqueira),  To  the  right  are  several 
attractive  country-houses;  to  the  left  is  an  old  Cordoaria  or  rope-waik. 

On  reaching  Belem  (Brit,  vice-consul,  C.  J.  F.  Duff),  we  follow 
the  long  Rua  de  Junqueira  to  the  Pbaoa  db  Dom  Fb&nando.  This 
square  is  adorned  with  a  column  in  the  Emmanuel  style,  bearing  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Affon$o  de  Albuquerque  (p.  473),  by  Costa 
Motta  (1902);  on  the  pedestal  are  allegorical  figures  and  reliefs  and 
scenes  from  the  conquest  of  India.  To  the  N.,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Galcada  d'Ajuda,  lies  the  — 

Fafo  de  Belem,  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  also  known  as  the  Quinta 
de  Ba/bso  in  distinction  to  the  Quinta  de  Gima,  situated  a  little  to 
the  N.  It  was  built  about  1700  by  the  Gounts  of  Aveiro,  bought  by 
John  V.  (1706-50),  and  is  now  fitted  up  to  receive  royal  guests.  Ad- 
joining is  the  Picadeiro,  or  royal  riding-school,  which  accommodates 
about  thirty  state-carriages  (cochea  reaes).  Some  of  these  are  still 
occasionally  used  at  important  ceremonies,  such  as  the  state-car- 
riages of  Philip  m.  (1619  and  1656),  Peter  H.,  Aflfonso  VL,  and 
John  V.  (1727  and  1708).  Visitors  should  apply  to  the  officer  on 
duty  (comp.  p.  484). 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  monotonous  GAt9ADA  d' Ajuda  stands  the 
handsome  royal  Palace  of  Ajuda,  splendidly  situated  on  the  hill 
above  Belem  and  now  occupied  by  the  Queen-Dowager  Maria  Pia. 
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It  was  begun  in  1816-26  by  John  YI.  but  baa  never  been  finished. 
The  main  facade  is  turned  towards  the  £.  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Aid  (^ajuda')  that  formerly  stood  on  the  site. 
Visitors  are  seldom  admitted  (see  p.  484). 

The  vestibule  contains  44  marble  statues  by  /.  Machado  de  Castro  and 
others.  The  state-rooms  are  hung  with  pictures  by  Hieron,  Bosch  (Temp* 
tation  of  St.  Anthony),  Oyrillo  Machado^  Sequeira^  and  Taborda  Vieira  Portuerue. 
The  Sala  db  Togha,  the  largest  room  (E.  side))  contains  scenes  from  the 
life  of  John  IV.  by  Taborda;  in  the  Sala  dk  Audibngia  is  a  representation 
of  the  return  of  John  YI.  from  Brazil.  Court  receptions  are  held  in  the 
Sala  das  Bsijam^os  (^kissing  hands'*).  —  The  well-arranged  Libbabt  con- 
tains a  collection  of  costly  Chwdh  Plate,  wrought  from  the  first  gold  brought 
home  by  Yascb  da  Gama  from  India.  Here,  too,  are  the  sword  of  Nuno 
Alvare*  Pereira  (pp.  526,  490),  a  'gorgelfm'  (gorget)  of  Francis  I.  of  France^ 
and  several  trophies. 

Nearly  opposite  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  palace  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Botanic  Ga&den  (if  closed  the  visitor  should  send  in  his  card 
to  the  Director;  fee  to  the  superintendent  100  rs.).  At  the  entrance 
of  the  lower  garden  are  the  statues  of  two  warriors ,  excavated  at 
Lezenho  (p.  477)  in  1785  and  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  Above  the 
gate  are  the  busts  of  two  Roman  emperors.  The  fountain  is  adorned 
with  figures  of  all  manner  of  creeping  things.  By  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  shady  upper  garden  is  a  statue  in  Roman  imperial  dress. 

From  the  Botanic  Garden  a  sunny  street  descends  to  the  S.W. 
to  the  insignificant  church  of  8So  JoaS  or  Memoria,  founded  on 
Sept  3rd,  1760 ,  on  the  spot  where  King  Joseph  I.  had  been  shot 
at  and  wounded  two  years  before. 

The  Duke  of  Aveiro,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  and  the 
Goant  of  Atouguia  were  found  guilty  of  this  crime  and  were  executed 
here,  along  witii  four  subordinate  conspirators.  Their  bodies  were  burned 
and  their  ashes  (scattered  in  the  Tagus.  Pombal  used  the  opportunity  to 
implicate  the  Jesuits  and  to  expel  that  order  from  Portugal,  and  they  on 
their  side  stigmatized  the  whole  affair  as  a  sham  plot  arranged  by  the 
marquis.  —  The  palace  of  the  Dake  of  Aveiro  was  torn  down,  while  its 
site  was  strewn  with  salt  and  forbidden  to  be  used  for  any  other  building. 
The  spot,  near  the  Pa^o  de  Belem,  now  almost  concealed  by  small  house**, 
is  still  marked  by  a  column. 

The  street  ends  at  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  PBA9A  de  Vasoo 
DA  Gama,  with  the  once  famous  Hieronymite  convent  of  Belem. 

The  **Genvento  dot  Jeronymos  de  BeUm  (i.e.  Bethlehem)  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  Seamen^s  Home,  founded  by  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator.  Vasco  da  Gama  here  spent  the  night  before  he  started 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery  (July  8th,  1497),  and  here  he  was  received 
by  Emmanuel  I.  on  his  return  in  1499.  The  king  had  vowed  to  erect 
here  a  convent  to  the  Virgin  if  the  enterprize  were  successful,  and 
be  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  explorer^s  return .  The  general  design  of  the  convent  was  furnished 
by  Boutaeay  an  architect  of  whose  work  we  have  other  specimens  at 
Setubal ;  its  execution  and  details  were  due  to  the  great  master  Jo&o 
de  Castilho  (ca.  1490-1581),  who  undertook  the  superintendence  of 
the  building  in  1617.  In  1651  John  III.  discontinued  the  work.  The 
churoh  and  cloisters  form  the  finest  example  of  the  so-called  Arte 
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Mcmntelinaj  or  style  of  Emmanuel  (p.  473),  which  may  he  called  a 
kind  of  ^Gothic  Transition  style'  and  is  a  late  and  exuberantly  rich 
development  of  Gothic,  the  details  of  which  have  been  largely 
borrowed  from  the  decorative  forms  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  f^om 
the  sumptnons  buildings  of  India,  and  from  the  Moors.  This  blended 
style  is  often  fantastic  and  has  a  decided  tendency  to  over-elabora- 
tion, but  it  is  interesting  even  in  its  extravagances. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  convent  in  1834  its  buildings  were 
assigned  to  the  Ctua  Pia,  an  orphanage  established  by  Maria  I.  about 
1786  in  the  castle  of  St  George.  The  increasing  number  of  pupils 
(now  ca.  500)  necessitated  (1869)  large  additions  in  the  shape  of 
dormitories,  schoolrooms,  and  baths ;  and  these  were  erected  from  a 
very  unsatisfactory  design  by  the  painters  Barribois  and  Cinati.  The 
upper  floor  of  the  S.  wing  was  restored  in  a  kind  of  ^Emmanuel  style' 
and  provided  with  a  central  tower.  The  latter  collapsed  in  1878, 
and  is  to  be  re-erected.  In  spite  of  these  disfigurements,  the  ex- 
tensive edifice,  built  of  the  fine  white  limestone  from  the  Alcantara 
valley  (p.  501),  still  produces  a  very  impressive  effect. 

The  church  of  *Santa  Maria,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  monas- 
tery, is  the  burial-place  of  Emmanuel  and  his  successors,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  gorgeous  architecture  of  its  S.  facade.  The  superb 
*Afatfi  Entrance,  about  40  ft.  wide  and  105  ft.  high,  was  designed  by 
Joao  de  Castllho  and  is  lavishly  adorned  with  sculptures  by  Master 
Nicholas,  Hhe  Frenchman*  (p.  538).  It  is  framed  by  two  buttresses 
and  a  large  circular  arch.  Above  is  a  wealth  of  pinnacles,  niches,  and 
statues ;  and  at  the  very  top,  rising  over  the  beautiful  open  parapet  of 
the  roof,  is  a  canopy  stirmounted  by  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ 
(p.  532).  Below,  on  a  corbel  between  the  doors,  is  a  statue  of  Yasco 
da  Gama  (or  Henry  the  Navigator?).  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  this  portal 
*very  impressive  and  pleasing,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  against 
its  taste',  and  he  notes  its  similarity  in  design  and  detail  to  the 
chapel  at  Roslin  (see  Baedeker's  Chreat  Britain).  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  portal  are  lofty  round-headed  windows,  elaborately  framed.  The 
rest  of  the  S.  facade  is  simpler,  with  the  exception  of  the  elaborate 
cornice  and  parapet.  The  Choir,  built  by  Diogo  de  Torralva  in  1551 
to  replace  the  small  original  choir,  is  in  the  Renaissanoe  style. 

The  W.  Portalj  sadly  mutilated  on  the  construction  of  a  portico 
which  was  afterwards  removed,  is  also  freely  adorned  with  sculptures. 
On  the  arch  are  the  royal  arms  borne  by  angels,  below  the  Nativity, 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Child;  on  the  jambs, 
beneath  rich  canopies,  are  groups  of  King  Emmanuel  with  St.  Jerome 
and  Queen  Maria  with  John  the  Baptist.  Of  the  Tovoera  of  the  W. 
facade  that  to  the  S.  has  alone  been  completed,  and  it  ia  disfigured 
with  an  inharmonious  dome  added  at  the  ^restoration'  in  place  of  the 
original  conical  roof. 

The  Intebiob  (open  before  9  a.m.  and  after  2.30  p.m.),  30Q  ft.  long,  74  ft. 
wide,  and  82  ft.  high,  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  high-choir  at  the  W. 
end,  a  transept  without  aisles,  and  a  semicircular  apse.  The  superb  transept, 
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whicb  is  95  ft.  long  and  62  ft.  wide,  has  semidroular  ends.  There  are  two 
chapels  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  towers,  adjoined  by  other  two  below 
the  projecting  high-choir  (eoro  alto).  The  bold  groining  of  the  nave  is 
supported  by  two  massive  piers  at  the  crossing  and  by  six  other  slender 
and  ornate  octagonal  pillars,  the  two  W.  of  which  rise  from  the  high-choir. 
Almost  bU  the  light  is  admitted  through  the  portal  and  through  the  brightly- 
coloured  S.  windows  with  their  rosettes.  The  Coro  Alto  (entr.,  see  below 
has  beautiful  Renaiuanct  Stalls  of  1560,  with  exquisite  panels. 

In  the  K.  aisle  are  ten  Cot\fessionaU,  which  are  also  accessible  from 
the  cloisters  (see  below).  —  In  the  transept  and  the  apse,  which  is  entered 
through  a  magnificent  arch,  with  richly  adorned  Pulpit*  on  each  side  of  it, 
are  the  royal  graves.  In  the  apse,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  capella-m<Sr 
and  borne  by  elephants,  are  the  Sarcophagi  of  Emmanuel  (d.  1521)  and  Queen 
Maria^  John  III.  (1557)  and  Queen  CaihariM  <nf  Austria.  The  scenes  from 
the  Passion,  in  the  apse,  are  by  ChrittovSo  Lopes.  In  the  semicircular 
termination  of  the  transept,  to  the  left,  is  the  sarcophagus,  also  borne  by 
elephants,  of  the  ^Cardinal-King'  Henry  (d.  1580),  the  last  of  the  illegitimate 
Burgundian  line  (p.  473);  to  the  S.  the  cenotaph  of  I^ing  Sebcutian,  who 
disappeared  without  trace  at  the  battle  of  Al-Kasr  alEebir  (1578);  to  the 
left  of  the  former  the  grave  of  Afonso  VI.  (d.  1567).  Besides  these,  in  both 
wings  of  the  transept,  are  buried  seven  other  members  of  the  royaJ  family, 
while  on  the  left  stands  the  coffin  of  the  poet  Gan'ttt  (p.  550),  and  on  the 
right  the  coffins  of  Vasco  da  Qama  and  the  poet  Camoens,  both  placed  here 
in  1830. 

The  door  next  the  W.  portal  of  the  church  leads  to  the  Casa  Pla 
and  the  cloisters  (ring ;  fee  150-200  rs.). 

The  superb  ♦♦Cloisters  (Claustro),  the  masterpiece  of  Joao  de 
Castilho,  are  in  the  form  of  a  square  of  about  180  ft.,  with  blunted 
comers.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade  and  form  the 
main  glory  of  the  convent.  The  beautiful  groining,  the  round-headed 
windows  with  their  graceful  columns  and  exquisite  tracery,  and  the 
wealth  of  Renaissance  ornamentation  applied  to  all  available  sur- 
faces combine  to  make  a  visit  to  these  cloisters  a  thing  never 
to  be  forgotten.  A  flight  of  steps  adjoining  the  fountain  ascends  to 
the  upper  arcade  and  to  the  coro  alto  of  the  church  (see  above). 

The  Sacristy,  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  cloisters,  is  a  square  room 
with  a  Renaissance  pillar  resembling  a  candelabrum.  —  To  the  N. 
of  it  is  the  old  Chapter  Boom,  with  a  modem  vaulting;  since  1888 
it  has  contained  the  tomb  of  Alexandre  Herculano  (1810-77),  the 
novelist  and  historian. 

T\iQ  Refectory.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  cloisters,  a  large  rectangular 
structure  of  solid  masonry,  is  covered  with  fine  reticulated  groining. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  lined  with  beautiful  tiles  (ca.  1700) 
bearing  Biblioal  scenes. 

To  the  X.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Capella  dos  Jeronymos^  an  almost  cub- 
ical structure  with  a  good  portal  and  a  rectangular  apse.  The  interior 
should  be  visited  for  its  fine  vaulting  and  three  tiled  altars. 

The  W.  end  of  the  uncompleted  8,  Wing  of  the  building  has  been 
occupied  since  1903  by  the  — 

♦Museu  Ethnologrico  FortuguSz,  founded  by  the  present  director, 
Senhor  Jose  Leite  de  Vasconcellos,  an  indefatigable  student  of  Por- 
tuguese antiquities.  This  collection  ranks  among  the  richest  of  its 
kind,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  yet  final.    Entrance  on  the  W.  side 
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of  the  building  (adm.,  see  p.  486).  A  ^Notice  Sommaiie'  in  Fiench 
is  at  present  the  only  catalogue. 

Ground  Floor.  Objectfl  of  the  Stomb  Aob,  arranged  according  to  the 
districts  in  which  they  were  found,  beginning  with  the  S.  provinces, 
Algarve  and  Alemtejo  being  particularly  well  represented.  Among  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  glaas-cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are 
necklaces  of  stones ,  flint  arrow- heads ,  small  slabs  of  slate  with  corded 
ornamentation,  terracotta  vessels  with  granite  lids;  small  stones  with 
primitive  representations  of  heads  of  men  and  beasts;  a  granite  slab, 
with  two  human  figures  painted  on  it  in  ochre,  from  a  dolmen ;  and  an 
unusually  large  stone  implement  (SVa  ft.  long),  perhaps  used  in  agriculture. 
The  Roman  mosaic  pavement,  measuring  about  80  sq.  ft.,  with  Orpheus 
surrounded  by  animals  in  the  centre,  from  Leirfa,  does  not  chronologically 
belong  to  this  section.  (Some  other  Roman  mosaic  pavements  await  arrange- 
ment.) By  the  walls  are  over  200  stones  with  Iberian,  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  Portuguese  inscriptions,  of  which  the  first,  mostly  from  the  province 
of  Algarve,  have  not  yet  been  deciphered ;  altars  to  EndovUlictu  and  other 
gods,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  from  the  vicinity  of  Villa  Yi^osa  (p.  517); 
Roman  mile-stones,  inscriptions  on  tombstones,  statues,  sedicula,  columns, 
and  friezes. 

Staircase.  At  the  foot  are  two  colossal  statues;  higher  up,  antiquities 
from  foreign  countries;  at  the  top,  Roman  stone  sarcophagus. 

First  Floor.  Objects  of  the  Bronze  and  Ibon  Ages.  Small  pig  and 
small  ox  of  bronze;  broad  bronze  swords;  needle-shaped  sword  about 
31/3  ft.  long;  tombstone  with  representations  of  swords ;  interesting  objects 
found  at  the  Ocutrum  of  Praganca  (near  Ramalhal,  p.  fi22)  and  other  castra 
Ocrastos*  in  Portuguese);  daggers,  arrow-heads,  and  lance-heads ;  bronze 
clasps  (fibulae);  terracotta  weights  for  looms;  fragments  of  ornamented 
earthenware  vessels;  also  a  stone  with  ornamentation  in  the  Hyceneean 
style  from  the  Castrum  of  Minho\  iron  sword  with  a  hilt  in  the  form  of 
a  horse* s  head  and  an  early  Greek  earthenware  vessel  from  Alcacer  do 
Sal  (ScOaeia).  —  Roman  Antiquities.  From  the  8.  provinces:  small  lead 
coffins  for  human  ashes;  bronze  statuettes;  terracotta  lamps,  some  orna- 
mented, one  with  a  Greek  inscription ;  terracotta  vessels  of  various  kinds, 
some  showing  the  potter^s  mark;  iron  utensils,  small  glass  vessels,  some 
coloured  blue;  surgical  instruments  and  bronze  fishhooks;  an  excellently 
preserved  pair  of  bronze  scales;  stone  mortars;  bone  pins  used  as  orna- 
ments by  women;  small  glass  bottles  with  inscriptions  at  the  foot.  From 
the  province  of  Beira :  necklaces  of  gold  and  silver  wire ;  terracotta  weight 
with  inscriptions.  From  the  TS.  provinces:  bronze  gargoyle  (gargula), 
cinerary  urns  and  other  terracotta  vessels.  —  Yisigotqio  ANTiQCiTiEa. 
Bronze  belt-buckles  and  gold  coins.  —  Moobibh.  Antiqditibs.  Lamps  and 
vessels  with  ornamented  discs;  copper,  silver,  and  gold  coins.  —  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  a  number  of  Roman  amphoree. 

The  Second  Floor,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  not  yet  completed, 
contains  an  EthnograpMeal  CoUecHon  from  all  the  provinces  of  Portugal, 
including  articles  of  clothing,  amulets,  votive  objects,  carved  yokes  for 
oxen,  especially  from  N.  Portugal,  and  also  an  anthropological  collection. 

About  ^f^M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Praga  deVasco  da  Gama,  on  the 
Tagu8,  stands  the  ♦Tower  of  Belem  (Torre  de  8ao  Vicente)^  one  of 
the  most  interesting  structures  in  Lisbon.  It  was  completed  in  1520, 
in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel,  for  the  protection  of  the  Tagus,  and  is 
said  to  be  modelled  on  an  old  design  by  Oareia  da  Besende,  It  stood 
originally  on  a  rocky  islet  in  the  stream,  and  its  picturesque  effect 
has  been  somewhat  marred  by  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  between 
it  and  the  land  and  by  the  adjacent  factories. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  adjoined  by  a  kind  of  Platform,  pro- 
jecting over  the  river  and  enclosed  by  a  hexagonal  parapet  with  battle- 
ments and  the  shields  of  the  Knights  of  Christ  (p.  533);  at  the  comers  are  six 
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tasteful  tarreta,  copied  from  orif^nals  in  India.  The  aquare  Towxb  itaelf  is 
adorned  on  the  river  side  by  a  balcony  with  a  traceried  parapet  and  round- 
headed  windows,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  bow-windowa.  Higher  up  the 
tower  is  girt  with  a  passage  (curteria)  for  the  use  of  the  defenders.  The 
flat  roof  is  adorned  with  four  Indian  domed  turrets. 

The  IMTBBIOB  (for  admission  apply  at  the  fort  or  to  the  porter ;  gratuity) 
contains  sereral  square  rooms,  all  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  restored 
(last  time  1844).  The  Dunffeom*  in  the  basement  receive  light  and  air  only 
through  gratings  in  the  floor  of  the  casemates.  Under  Dom  Miguel  they 
were  nlled,  like  the  Limoeiro  (p.  495),  with  political  prisoners.  The  view 
from  the  platform  is  superb. 

Beyond  Belem  the  tramway  follows  a  shady  promenade  vill  P«- 
droufos  to  Algis  (see  p.  508). 

61.  Environs  of  Lisbon. 

a.  Lumiftr  and  Odivellas. 

This  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  2-3  hrs.  Tcarriage,  see  p.  482).  There  is  an 
electric  tramway  to  Lutniar  (No.  8,  p.  483). 

The  road  leads  past  the  new  Bull  Ring  (comp.  PI.  G,  1 ,  and 
p.  484),  IV4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Oampo  dos  Martyres  (p.  489),  and 
then  traverses  the  long  suburb  of  Campo  Grande,  In  this  suburb 
are  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Magi  and  a  fine  promenade  laid  out 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent,  by  Count  Linhares,  which  is  much 
frequented  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  by  the  fashionables  of  Lisbon.  —  A 
little  farther  on,  2^2  M.  from  the  bull-ring,  is  — 

Lnmiar,  celebrated  for  the  Quintas  or  parks  of  the  Duques  de 
PalmeUa^  the  Marques  de  Angueja^  and  the  Marques  dOlhdo,  The 
public  is  freely  admitted ;  tickets  for  the  first-named  park  may  be 
obtained  also  at  the  Lisbon  palace  of  the  duchess,  in  the  Rato 
(p.  492).  —  About  472-5  M.  from  the  bull -ring  are  the  QuirUa 
de  Nova  Cintra,  a  favourite  pleasure-garden,  and,  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  road,  — 

Odivellas,  with  a  Cistercian  nunnery  founded  in  1305  by  King 
Diniz  (p.  623),  who  is  interred  in  its  church.  .The  choir  contains 
three  pictures  ascribed  to  OrSo  Velasco  (p.  500).  At  the  portal 
is-  a  Turkish  cahnon-ball  from  the  siege  of  Ormuz,  sent  hither  by 
the  Portuguese  commandant,  Alvaro  de  Noronha. 

b.  South  Shore  of  the  Bay  of  the  Tagns. 

Stbam^bs  (  Vag^ore*  Liibonerues)  from  the  Praca  do  Gommercio  (PI.  F,  5) 
to  Barr«iro,  6-6  times  daily  (return -fare  2(X)rs.);  and  from  the  Caes  do 
Sodr^  (PI.  £,  6)  to  CaeilJuUy  every  AO  min.  (fare  50  rs.,  no  return- tickets). 
In  Gacilhas  carriages  and  donkeys  are  in  waiting  (bai^aining  necessary). 

Barreiro,  the  starting-point  of  the  8.  Portugal  railways  (R.  62), 
has  cork-factories  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  of  Lisbon. 

CaciVios^  situated  on  a  promontory  immediately  opposite  Lisbon, 
is  a  small  harbour  with  copious  springs ,  where  ships  lay  in  their 
supplies  of  fresh  water.  A  road  ascends  hence  to  Almada,  a  loftily- 
situated  little  town.    From  the  Fort  and  the  church  of  8CL0  Paulo 
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we  enjoy  a  fine  ♦View  of  Lisbon  (best  by  morning-light).  Bull-ring 
(Pra^a  de  Tourot),  see  p.  484. 

Fully  11/4  M.  to  theS.  of  Almada  lie*  the  roy»l  villa  of  A^Hte^  with  a 
pretty  park  (adm.,  see  p.  484). 

From  Almada  we  may  proceed  to  the  W.  vift  Ptagal  and  through  the 
wine-growing  district  of  CegKuHca  to  (5  H.)  Trafaria,  the  home  of  the  bold 
fishermen  who  supply  the  markets  of  Lisbon.  Their  boats  (sav€iro»y  are 
•0  constructed  as  to  sail  either  backwards  or  forwards.  A  little  to  the 
E.  of  Trafaria  lies  the  Leuareto^  erected  in  1857  after  the  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  The  sandy  beach  between  Trafaria  and  the  Torr9  de  Bitgioi»ee 
below)  is  devoid  of  interest.  From  Trafaria  we  may  cross  to  Belm  (p.  502). 

e.  Estoril  and  Cateaet. 

16  H.  Bailwax  (82  trains  daily  in  both  directions  in  summer,  11  in 
winters  directo*  with  three  stops,  mixtos  with  eighteen)  in  37-65  min. 
(fares  470,  840,  230  rs.)  Trains  start  from  the  Caes  dt  Bodri  (p.  481);  and 
passengers  in  the  W.  quarters  of  the  city  may  also  take  the  train  at  the 
Sstasao  de  Bantos  or  AledniaraUar  (to  the  W.  of  PI.  A,  4).  Views  to 
the  left.  —  Tbauwat  as  far  as  Algit^  see  pp.  482,  483. 

The  train  skirts  the  Rua  do  Vinte  e  O^atro  de  Julho  (p.  501)  and 
the  new  harbour- works.  To  the  right  is  the  small  Esta^o  de  Santos 
(p.  481).  The  train  then  skirts  the  Tagus,  affording  good  views  of 
the  S.  bank,  and  touches  at  Junqueira  (p.  602)  and  Belem  (p.  502). 
On  the  height  to  the  right  is  the  Palace  of  Ajuda  (p.  502);  to  the  left, 
across  the  Tagus,  is  the  Lazareto  (see  above). 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  Lisbon  Gas  Works  and  (left)  the  Tower  of 
Belem  (p.  506)  and  reach  the  small  bathing-place  of  PedrouQOSj  the 
extreme  W.  part  of  'Greater  Lisbon'.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
seen  Trafaria  (see  above).  —  The  next  stations  are  Algis,  with  sea- 
baths  and  the  'Aquario  Vasco  da  Gama'  (opened  in  1898 ;  adm.  50, 
Thurs.  100  rs.),  Dafundo^  th^  termiuus  of  the  tramway  to  Lisbon 
(p.  482),  and  Cruz  Quehrada,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pretty  Jamor 
Valley. 

The  hills  of  Estremadura  now  approach  the  Tagus.  To  the  left 
is  CaxiaSy  with  a  royal  palace.  The  numerous  fortifications  project- 
ing into  the  sea  date  from  the  17th  cent.,  but  are  no  longer  used  for 
military  purposes.  The  modern  works  defending  thcv  entrance  to  the 
Tagus  are  mostly  concealed.  —  At  tbe  favourite  sea-bathing  resort 
of  Paf  0  d'Areos  (Hot.  Casa  de  Bizoma)  we  enjoy  a  good  retrospect  of 
the  Tower  of  Belem.  To  the  right  are  the  hills  of  Cintra.  To  the 
left  we  see  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  .and  the  sea-coast  of  Portugal,  as 
far  S.  as  the  Cabo  de  EspicheL 

The  Entrada  do  Tejo,  or  Mouth  of  the  Tagns,  is  divided  into  the 
Corredor  (N.)  and  the  Sarra  Grande  (S.)  by  a  reef  named  the  Little  Cth 
ehopo.  On  the  Caehopo  Orande^  as  the  ever-growing  sand-danes  to  the  S.  are 
named,  stands  Fort  Sao  Lourengo  do  Bugio,  with  a  lighthouse,  85  ft.  high, 
the  light  of  which  is  visible  for  16  sea-miles.  Fort  Bao  Juliao,  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  on  a  point  of  the  N.  coast,  has  a  lighthouse  150  ft.  high. 

The  train  now  runs  slightly  inland  to  OeiraSj  with  the  former 
country-house  of  Pombal  (p.  487).  On  a  height  to  the  left  are  the 
old  and  new  forts  of  Sio  Juliio  and  (farther  on)  the  telegraph  build- 
ing of  the  submarine  cable  to  the  Canaries  and  Brazil.  —  Beyond 
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CarcaoelloSj  which  is  noted  for  its  wine,  we  traverse  a  monotonous 
hill-district,  with  views  of  the  sea  to  the  left,  via  Parede  to  8&o  Jo&o 
do  Estoril,  the  first  station  at  which  the  direct  trains  stop. 

Estoril  (ff5t.  de  Paris j  at  the  station ,  with  view,  pens,  from 
1700  rs.,  good),  Mont  EatorU  (*Orand'mtel,  *Gr.-Hdt,  d'JtaUe, 
two  modem  hotels  on  the  beach,  a  few  min.  from  the  station,  pens, 
from  2000  rs. ;  restaurant  in  the  Ca«lno  mentioned  below,  D.  1000  rs., 
wine  extra),  and  Cascaea,  These  three  stations  are  situated  on  the 
bay  of  Oascaes,  often  called  the  Riviera  of  Portugal,  which  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  Lisbon  families  In  summer  and  autumn,  though 
the  bathing-season  proper  is  limited  to  August.  The  gaming-rooms 
at  the  casino  of  Mont  Estoril  (2  min.  from  the  station ;  see  above) 
are  open  from  July  till  October.  Of  recent  years  this  district  has 
become  a  winter-resort  also,  mainly  patronized  by  English  visitors; 
to  and  from  Liverpool  by  Booth  Go's  steamer  (p.  xv)  and  ca.  12  days 
at  Mont  Estoril,  16^  Inclusive  (i7l,  from  London).  On  the  shore 
and  along  the  hill-slopes  are  numerous  palaces  and  villas  with 
gardens  displaying  the  full  luxuriance  of  subtropical  vegetation.  The 
royal  summer-palace  is  at  Oascaes.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  citadel  of 
Oascaes  runs  the  promenade.   There  are  also  many  wood-paths. 

A  pleasant  excarsion  may  be  made  hence  to  the  *Boeca  do  Inferno 
(^mouth  of  heir  ^  1V«  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Gascaes),  a  row  of  cliffs,  ca.  fiO  ft. 
high,  the  lower  part  of  which  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  sea.  The 
surf  dashes  against  them  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  especially  during  a 
pjtorm  (look  out  for  the  signal  at  the  marine  arsenal,  p.  499).  Garr.  there 
and  back  1000  rs.     - 

d.  Cintra. 

ITVa  M.  Bail  WAT  (four  ezjpress  trains  daily  in  summer,  fewer  in  winter) 
Trains  start  from  the  Central  Railvoay 


n^/aSl.  Kail  WAT  (four  express  trains 
in  iO  min.  (fares  630,  360,  230  rs.).  Trai 
Station  (p.  ISO;  booking-office  upstairs). 


From  Lisbon  to  (31/2  M.)  CampoUde,  see  p.  480.  —  The  train  now 
ascends  through  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara.  4^2  M.  S&o  Domingosj 
then  through  vineyards  and  orchards.  71/2  M.  Bemfica,  with  a  Domini- 
can convent,  founded  in  1399,  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  1755, 
and  containing  the  remains  of  Joio  de  Oastro  (p.  513).  —  We  now 
run  towards  the  W.  through  pleasant  undulating  country,  skirting  the 
arches  of  the  old  Lisbon  aqueduct  (p.  493).  8  M.  Porcalhota  (420  ft). 
The  Jamor  is  crossed.  —  9V2  M.  Queluz-BellaSj  the  station  for  the 
village  of  Quelu%  de  Cima  (2/3  M.  to  the  S.),  for  the  royal  ch&teau  of 
Queluz  de  Baixo  (built  by  Peter  HI.),  and  for  the  village  of  Bella, 
(2M.  to  the  N.),  which  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  chalybeate  springs 

At  (13  M.)  Caoem  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main 
line  (R.  64).  The  country  becomes  more  hilly  j  eucalypti,  pines,  and 
olives  are  passed.  Beyond  a  cutting  the  hills  of  Ointra  appear  to  the 
left.  —  171/2  M.  Cinlra, 

Gintrft.  —  Hotels  (eomp.  p.  470 ;  none  of  the  first  class).  *Hot.  Kdnks 
(PI.  c),  pens.  1800-2000  rs.,  'Hot.  Ketto  (PI.  d  ,  R.  500,  B.  200,  d^j.  with 


1-2  pers. 

34  pers. 

400  rs. 
1200  . 

500  rs. 
1700, 

2000, 
2000^ 

2600, 

asoo. 

2500. 

sooo . 
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wine  700,  D.  with  wine  800,  pens.  1000-2000  rs.,  both  dosed  in  winter ;  Hot. 
CuTBAX.  (PI.  a)f  Hot.  Costa  (PI.  b;  English  landlady),  all  fonr  near  the 
Largo  da  Bainba  Dona  Amelia;  Lawbkmcb^b  Hotkl  (PI.  e),  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  village,  unpretending  but  very  fair  (English  landlady). 

Post  ft  Telesntph  Office  (PI.  3),  near  the  Largo  da  Rainha  Dona  Amelia. 

Eleotrio  Tramwayst  starting  from  the  station.  1  (to  the  left  of  the 
exit).  To  the  Largo  da  Rainha  Dona  Amelia^  in  5  min. ;  fare  20  rs.  — 
2  (to  the  rigrbt  of  the  exit).  Via  MohU  Santo,  Ribeira,  where  thepower- 
station  is,  and  Collarti^  to  the  Ftaia  das  Mafds  (p.  514),  in  ca.  1  hr.  (20  times 
daily) ;  200  rs.  In  the  excursion  to  the  Quinta  de  Honserrate  the  tramway 
only  serves  for  the  return-journey  (comp.  p.  513). 

Oaba  (excellent  vehicles  with  two  horses). 

From  or  to  the  BaiL  Station 

To  the  Quinta  de  MonaerraU 

To  the  Qttinto  cfe  Monaerrate  and  back,  with  stay 

of  2  hrs 

To  the  CagUllo  da  Pena  or  to  CoUares  .    . 
To  the  CoiteUo  da  Pena  or  to  Oollarts  and  back, 
with  stay  of  2  hrs 

Travellers  are  recommended  not  the  take  a  cab  from  the  stand  at  the 
station,  but  to  interview  the  cab-proprietor  (not  the  coachman)  at  the 
hotel ;  in  this  way  it  is  often  possible  to  bargain  for  lower  charges  for 
the  longer  excursions  («  g.  to  Collares)  than  those  given  above,  which  are 
the  maximum.  On  the  excursion  to  Collares  it  should  be  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  Caminho  de  Collares  (p.  613)  be  followed  both  ways,  as 
otherwise  the  driver  will  probably  choose  the  dusty  road  beside  the  electric 
tramway.  —  As  the  tariff  does  not  extend  beyond  Collares,  a  bargain  must 
be  made  for  the  drive  to  Azoia  (p.  514 ;  there  and  back  about  as  much  as 
from  Cintra  to  Collares),  whence  the  Cabo  da  Boca  is  visited. 

Those  who  can  only  devote  one  day  to  Cintra  should  visit  the  dutello 
da  Pena  (p.  512;  there  and  back  2V2-3  hrs.,  whether  driving  or  walking) 
in  the  morning,  the  Ctttinta  de  Momerrate  (p.  513;  there  and  back  2r2^/thTa.) 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Palado  Real  at  Cintra  (p.  511)  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  devote  two  days  to  Cintra.  the  first 
to  the  Palado  Real  and  the  Pena,  the  second  to  the  Quinta  de  Moneerrate 
and  the  Cabo  da  Roea  (p.  514).  The  excursion  by  horse  or  donkey  to  the 
Cabo  da  Roca  requires  6  hrs.  from  Cintoa,  not  counting  the  halt  at  Hon- 
serrate. Those  who  drive  to  Azoia  (see  above)  must  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way,  as  there  are  no  horses  or  donkeys  to  be  had  at  Collares  or  Azoia.  — 
In  the  proper  season  Cintra  will  be  found  a  delightful  spot  for  a  stay  of 
some  duration  (numerous  private  lodgings),  whence  several  other  excursions 
may  be  made  (Convento  da  Cortina,  Mafra,  comp.  p.  514).  The  temperature 
drops  very  suddenly  after  sunset  when  a  damp  fog  often  sets  in,  and 
visitors  should  be  provided  with  wraps. 

Cards  of  admission  to  the  Palacio  Real  and  the  Castello  da  Pena,  see 
p.  484 ;  when  the  court  is  at  Cintra  (usually  in  July  and  August)  the  palaces 
are  shown  on  Sun.  only. 

Cintra  (680  ft),  a  town  with  5000  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.  base  of 
the  granite  iScrra  de  Cintra^  on  a  promontory  flanked  by  two  ravines.  It 
is  buried  amid  woods  of  evergreen  oaks  and  pines,  and  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  pleasant  country-houses.  To  the  E.  it  is  adjoined  by  an 
Arrabalde  ('suburb')  and  by  the  village  of  8ao  Pedro.  Immediately 
over  the  town  rises  a  rocky  crag  crowned  by  the  Moorish  castle  (p.  512). 
Beyond  this  rises  the  Pena  with  the  royal  palace  (p.  511).  Byron  calls 
Cintra  a  'Glorious  Eden',  Southey  writes  of  It  as  'the  most  blessed  spot 
in  the  habitable  globe',  and  a  Spanish  proverb  says  'Dejar  i  Cintra, 
y  ver  al  mundo  entero,  Es,  con  verdad,  caminar  en  capuchera'  (*To  see 
the  world  and  yet  leave  Cintra  out,  Is,  verily,  to  go  blindfold  about'). 
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The  chief  centre  of  traffic  is  the  Laboo  sa  Rainha  Dona  Amelia 
(PI.  1),  with  a  late-Gothic  Pelourinho  (PI.  2;  p.  499)  and  the  main 
entrance  of  the  palace. 

The  *Palftcio  Beal  (PI.  1),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  Maria  Pia,  was  huilt  in  the  14-15th  cent,  hy  John  I.  (p.  472), 
his  grandson  Affonso  V.  (d.  1481),  and  his  great-grandson  John  II. 
(d.  1495),  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  palace,  and  was  completed  by 
Emmanuel  the  Great.  The  older  parts  were  erected  hy  Mozarahic 
workmen  in  a  Moorish  style  resemhling  that  of  the  buildings  of 
Evbra,  and  show  a  mixture  of  Moorish  and  late-Gothic  elements 
(comp.  p.  1) ;  the  later  parts,  particularly  the  E.  wing,  are  in  the 
'Emmanuel'  style  (p.  504).  The  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
exterior  are  the  two  prominent  conical  kitchen-chimneys,  the  horse- 
shoe and  cusped  arches  of  the  Moorish  windows,  and  the  Moorish 
battlemented  parapet.  The  rich  mural  tiles  and  the  honeycombed 
wooden  ceilings  of  the  interior  are  also  an  inheritance  from  the 
Moorish  period.  The  palace  was  comparatively  little  damaged  by 
the  earthquake  of  1755,  but  it  was  seldom  inhabited  until  it  was 
refitted  under  Maria  II.  Under  Louis  I.  it  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  royal  family. 

Visitors  ring  the  bell  by  the  staircase  to  the  left  in  the  court,  ad- 
joining the  archway,  and  apply  to  the  ^almozarife*,  or  intendant;  fee  to 
custodian  200  rs.  —  In  front  of  the  central  structure  is  a  Platfobm  or 
Tbsraob,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  fine  Portal  in  the  Italian  early- 
Benaissance  style. 

On  the  FntST  Floob  visitors  are  shown  the  Kitchen;  a  Waiting  Room 
containing  a  beauiifnl  Italian  "Chimney  Piece  (fogSo)  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  formerly  at  Almeirim  (p.  479);  the  prettily  furnished  Saia  dot  Cysnetj 
so  called  from  the  27  swans  on  the  ceiling ;  the  so-called  Cabinet  in  which 
King  Sebastian  the  Desired  (^o  desejado")  decided  on  the  ill-starred  campaign 
against  Morocco  (June  24th,  1578)  \  it  contains  his  arm-chair  and  the  bench 
of  his  councillors,  covered  with  tiles  adorned  with  vine-tendrils.  Then 
the  Sola  das  Feffoe,  named  from  the  magpies  (pegas)  painted  on  the  frieze 
and  ceiling,  holding  in  their  beaks  labels  with  the  words  *por  bem'  (*in 
honour"  j  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense).  John  I.,  surprized  by  his  wife  Philippa 
of  Lancaster  (p.  529)  in  the  act  of  kissing  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting,  is 
said  to  have  excused  himself  with  these  words,  and  afterwards  had  the 
paintings  made  to  reprove  the  gossip  of  the  court. 

Sboond  Floob.  The  Sala  das  Armas  or  dos  Cervos  was  begun  under 
John  II.  and  finished  under  Emmanuel.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
hunting-scenes  in  azulejos-mosaic.  The  domed  wooden  ceiling  was  painted 
under  Emmanuers  orders.  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  the  King  and 
Infantes,  surrounded  by  those  of  72  noble  Portuguese  families,  painted  on 
shields  hanging  from  tiie  necks  of  stags.  Those  of  the  Aveiros  and  Tavoras 
(see  p.  503)  have  been  obliterated.  Bound  the  frieze  are  the  words  *Pois 
com  esfor^os  e  leaes  Servi^os  foram  ganhadas  Com  estas  e  outras  taes 
Devem  de  ser  conservadas*  (*As  these  by  courage  and  by  loyal  services 
were  gained.  By  such  and  others  like  them  must  they  be  maintained").  — 
The  Chaptl  has  fine  barrel-vaulting  of  wood.  Adjacent  is  the  Room  in  which 
the  lucUess  King  Affonso  VI.  was  confined  after  his  deposition  (1G67)  and 
finally  died  on  Sept.  12th,  1683,  while  listening  to  the  mass  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall. 

The  tasteful  Gaba  d'Aoua,  or  Bathing  Grotto^  adjoining  the  handsome 
Pateo^  hides  various  watery  surprizes  for  the  unwary  visitor.  The  artistic 
Condtiit^  which  runs  throughout  the  palace,  is  said  to  be  a  Moorish  work. 
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The  Excursion  to  the  Pena  takes  2^2-3  hrs.  there  and  back.  — 
Carriagt^  Bee  p.  510.  Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  chatean 
(comp.  below),  or  to  ascend  the  Cruz  Alta,  or  to  return  vis  the  Castello 
do8  Mouros,  shoald  hire  a  carr.  for  the  journey  out  only. 

A  good  road,  the  Avenida  da  Rainha  Dona  Amelia,  running  to 
the  S.W.  from  Cintra,  brings  us  in  ^j^  hr.  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Castello  dos  Mouros.  The  castle 
consists  of  two  separate  parts,  to  which  a  freely-restored  double  wall 
ascends.  The  ascent  is  rather  tiresome  for  those  who  are  in  a  hnrry. 
Fine  view  of  Cintra  and  the  Pena. 

Outside  the  entrance  to  the  park  of  the  castle  is  a  small  ruined  mosque. 
Visitors  ring  at  the  park-gate  (&0  rs.  to  the  keeper).  We  pass  a  Moorish 
cistern  and  reach  the  double  wall.  —  An  easy  footpath  descends  from  the 
exit  to  Cintra  in  less  than  half-an-hour. 

Another  1/4  hfs.  drive  brings  us  to  the  *Porta  Principal'  of  the 
Park  of  Pena,  where  we  alight  (cameras  must  be  given  up).  The 
loyal  ofdcials  are  forbidden  to  accompany  the  visitor;  the  proffered 
services  of  the  other  guides  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  park  con- 
tains over  400  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  the  oaks,  elms, 
and  silver  firs  of  N,  climes  are  pines,  cedars,  araucarias,  plane-trees, 
arborvitsB,  papyri,  bamboos,  ferns,  etc.  At  the  top,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  castle,  visitors  are  received  by  the  castellan. 

The  *CaBtello  da  Fena  (1735  iiX  conspicuously  situated  on  a 
steep  rocky  hill,  was  erected  in  1840-50,  by  the  Prince-Gonsort 
Ferdinand  of  Coburg  (p.  487),  In  the  style  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  from 
the  design  oiCol.Eschvotge;  a  convent  of  the  time  of  Emmanuel!., 
which  stood  here,  has  been  partly  incorporated.  The  main  tower  is 
a  copy  of  the  Tower  of  Belem(p.  506).  Two  gates  and  a  rocky  arch- 
way (corredor)  form  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  gallery  (gcderia)  affording  beautiful  views. 

The  castle  is  the  summer-residence  of  the  queen  and  the  royal  princes 
and  visitors  are  admitted  only  in  the  absence  of  ihe  court.  The  chapel 
and  the  gallery  are  then  usually  shown  free  of  charge ;  for  the  royal  apart- 
ments and  the  dome  a  licen^a  (p.  484)  is  necessary.  In  the  first  case  1  hr. 
will  be  required  to  see  the  castle  and  park,  in  the  second  case  3  hrs.  This 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  hiring  a  carriage.  Single  travellers  must 
join  a  party  (castellan  160-200  rs.).  —  We  pass  through  a  Vbstibulb.  with  a 
pyramidal  tower,  and  enter  the  Convsmt  Chubob.  The  wall-tiles  and 
groined  vaulting  deserve  attention.  The  magnificent  Renaissance  altar 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  comes  from  the 
convent  of  Belem  and  is  by  Nicolas  Chatranez  (1532).  Adjacent  are  the 
two-storied  Gloxstbbs.  The  Botal  Apabtmknts  contain  a  large  number 
of  ancient  and  modern  pictures,  including  a  specimen  of  Broitw§r.  The 
8ala  d€  Veados  is  adorned  with  fine  antlers.  The  huge  *Giipola  over  this 
room  is  perhaps  the  finest  point  of  view  in  the  Serra  de  Cintra.  The 
view  embraces  the  province  of  Estremadura,  from  Gape  Espichel  on  the 
8.E.  to  the  Berlengas  (p.  622)  on  the  N.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  huge  facade 
of  Mafra  (p.  520).  To  the  E.  are  seen  a  few  buildings  of  Lisbon  and  the 
plain  to  the  8.  of  the  Tagus.  To  the  8  ,  about  750  yds.  distant,  are  the 
Cruz  Alta  and  the  rock  with  Vasco  da  Gama^s  statue  (p.  613).  To  the  W. 
stretches  the  ocean;  more  to  the  W.  is  the  Cabo  da  Boca. 

We  descend  through  the  Jardim  das  Camdiasj  a  wonderful  sight 
in  spring  with  its  5000  camellias,  King  Ferdinand's  favourite  flower 
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its  rhododendrons,  and  its  azaleas.  Beyond^  a  well-house  (Fonte  dos 
Pa88airinho8),  said  to  be  of  Moorish  origin,  and  several  fish-ponds 
we  reach  the  side-gate  of  the  castle-paik,  where  the  carriages  may 
be  ordered  to  meet  ns. 

To  ascend  the  *0n»  Alta  (1735  ft.),  tbe  highest  summit  of  tl\e  Serra 
de  Gintra,  we  take  the  footpath  diyeTging  to  the  S.  not  far  from  the  Porta 
Principal,  which  leads  past  a  rocky  pinnacle,  crowned  with  a  Statue  of 
VoMco  da  Oama,  to  the  (20  min.)  top.  The  panorama  resembles  that  from 
the  dome  in  the  castle,  the  most  prominent  objects  being  the  Gastello  da 
Pena,  Lisbon,  the  Tagus,  the  Serra  d'Arrabida  (Palmella,  p.  515),  Gascaes, 
the  Gabo  da  Boca,  and  Mafra. 

The  *Caminho  de  Oollabbs,  leading  along  the  ridge  to  (2  M.) 
the  Quinta  de  Honserrate  and  (3^2  M.)  GoUares,  is  the  favourite 
promenade  of  Cintra.  It  is  flanked  with' fine  evergreens  and  passes 
many  attractive  villas  and  parks ;  on  the  right  we  have  a  view  of 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Gollares.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  as 
far  as  the  Cabo  da  Roca  (comp.  p.  514)  should  turn  back  after  seeing 
the  Quinta  de  Monserrate.    Tramway,  see  p.  510. 

On  the  Campo  de  SeUaes  stands  the  palace  of  that  name  (18th  cent.), 
with  a  neglected  park,  now  belonging  to  the  Conde  de  Azambuja. 

On  Aug.  SOth,  1806,  Oen.  Dattymple  here  concluded  with  Oen,  Junot 
the  inexplicable  ^Convention  of  Gintra',  which  allowed  the  French  army, 
greatly  weakened  by  Wellington's  victory  at  Boli9a  (p.  522)  and  largely 
unfit  for  service,  to  take  shipping  for  France  without  hindrance.  Dal- 
rymple  was  immediately  removed  from  his  post  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  Byron  has  devoted  some  scathing  lines  to  the  event  in  'Ghilde 
Harold'  a,  24-26). 

In  about  10  min.  more  we  reach  the  Penha  Verde,  laid  out  about 
1535,  the  country  home  of  Joao  dc  Castro  (1500-1548),  the  fourth 
Viceroy  of  India  and  defender  of  Diu,  who  died  here  in  poverty 
and  neglect  and  is  interred  at  Bemfica  (p.  509).  The  park  (entr.  to 
the  right  of  the  bridge  over  the  road),  though  neglected,  still  possesses 
fine  old  avenues,  grottoes,  and  terraces.  From  the  chapel  (f  on  the 
map,  p.  610)  on  the  rocky  summit  to  the  N.  of  the  farm  we  obtain 
a  fine  view  of  Monserrate  and  the  valley  of  the  Gollares  as  far  as  the 
sea.  From  the  chapels  of  Sdo  JoSo  and  Santa  Catharina,  on  the 
rocky  summit  (966  ft.)  to  the  N.E.,  we  have  a  magnificent  ♦View 
of  Gintra,  the  Gastello  dos  Mouros,  and  the  Gastello  da  Pena,  ex- 
tending-on  the  N.E.  beyond  Mafia  to  the  Estrella  Mts. 

Farther  on  are  the  Quinta  Boa  Vista  and  (on  the  right,  2  M.  from 
Gintra  J  the  celebrated  **QiiixLta  de  Monserrate  (adm.  200  rs.,  on 
Sun.  &  holidays  300  rs.;  visitors  write  their  names  in  a  book  kept 
by  the  gate-keeper).  The  grounds  of  this  villa  afford  a  charming 
variety  of  hill  and  dale  and  surpass  everything  of  the  kind  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation,  for  which 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  ransacked.  They  were  origin- 
ally laid  out  by  Beckford  of  Fonthill  and  now  belong  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick Cook^  who  bears  the  Portuguese  title  of  Visconde  de  Monser- 
rate. The  visit  takes  1-2  hrs.  From  the  entrance  we  turn  to  the  left, 
cross  a  brook,  and  follow  its  left  bank,   commanding  a  beautiful 
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view  of  the  Palacio,  beyond  tall  tree-ferns.  We  pass  an  artificial 
ruin,  then,  skirting  the  Talacio',  a  fantastic  structure  in^an  Oriental 
style  (no  adm.),  re-ascend  to  the  entrance.  Another  lower  gate  (exit 
only)  gives  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Galiamares  station  of  the 
electric  tramway  (p.  510). 

Farther  on  the  road  descends,  yi&  Eugaria  and  Qegairo*  (comp.  the 
inset  in  the  Map  at  p.  510)  to  Gollares  (128  ft. ;  Eden  Botel,  ddj. 
700,  D.  800,  pens.  1600  rs.,  very  fair),  a  village  celebrated  for  its 
wine.  The  horses  are  usually  baited  here.  In  front  of  the  hotel  are 
some  eucalyptus  trees  with  unusually  thick  trunks.  At  the  Largo  de 
Gabral  Oonceiro  the  road  forks. 

The  right  branch  leads  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley 
of  the  Collares,  and  by-and-by  reaches  a  dam,  which  diverts  the 
waters  of  the  stream  to  the  Tanque  da  Vdrzea,  so  that,  at  the  height 
of  summer,  the  channel  below  the  dam  is  entirely  dry.  Here  the 
road  forks  again.  The  right  branch  crosses  the  dam  and  descends 
the  valley  of  the  Collares  to  Praia  das  Ma9ft8  (21/2  M. ;  tramway 
see  p.  510),  a  small  sea-bathing  place  with  pretty  walks  on  the  steep, 
surf-worn  coast.  The  left  branch  leads  to  AlmoccLgtme  (II/2  M.  from 
Collares)  and  the  Ftaia  d'Adraga,  near  the  Pedra  de  Alvidrar,  a 
rock  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  ocean,  which  may  be 
scaled.  The  adjacent  Fojo  is  the  breeding  -  place  of  innumerable 
sea-fowl. 

From  the  fork  at  the  Largo  de  Cabral  Conceiro  (see  above)  the 
road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  S.W.  along  the  ridge,  via  Penedo  and 
Avriaga  (whence  roads  diverge  to  the  right  leading  to  Almocageme, 
see  above),  to  Azoia  (700  ft. ;  3  M.  from  Collares,  carr.  see  p.  610). 
It  takes  1^2  ^^*  to  walk  from  Azoia  to  the  lighthouse  on  the  cape  and 
back  (2  M.J  road  under  construction);  we  go  first  to  the  N.  and 
then  to  the  W.  The  Cabo  da  Boca  (470  ft.)  or  Focinho  da  Roca^ 
the  Roman  Promoniorium  Magnum  and  the  English  Bock  of  Lisbon^ 
is  the  "W.  spur  of  the  Serra  de  Cintra  and  the  westernmost  point  of 
Continental  Europe. 

We  may  retarn  (with  guide)  via  the  high-lying  Convento  da  Gortipa 
(generally  called  CapueJws)^  an  old  Capuchin  convent  owing  its  name  to 
the  panels  of  cork  with  which  the  damp  rockv  walls  were  lined.  The 
convent  was  founded  by  Aivare*  de  Castro  in  i560  and  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  8t.  HonoHtis,  who  died  here  in  1596.  The  most  interesting 
features  are  the  open  refectory  and  the  open  court,  with  the  cells  of  the 
monks  hewn  out  of  the  surrounding  wall  of  rock.  The  path  from  Cintra 
to  the  convent  diverges  to  the  S.W.  from  the  road  at  the  Quinta  de 
Monserrate. 

Fbom  Cintra  to  Estobil  (p.  500),  ca.  SVs  M.,  new  highroad.  —  On 
the  old  road,  about  IVs  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cintra,  is  the  pretty  Quinia  de 
RamaXMo. 

From  Cintra  to  Mafra  (p.  620),  i2V2  M.,  a  day's  excursion  by  carriage 
there  and  back;  more  convenient  than  from  Lisbon  (B.  64).  The  high- 
road unites  with  the  road  from  Lisbon  at  the  marble  quarries  of  /%ro-««- 
A«»ro,  5V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Cintra.  It  then  descends  to  the  N.  to  CheUiro* 
(197  It.),  on  the  brook  of  that  name,  whence  it  ascends  vi4  Igreja  Nova^ 
finally  making  a  wide  curve,  to  the  barren  plateau  of  Mafra. 
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119  M.  Railway  in  eVr^V*  ^^'  (fares  8860,  3060,  2180  rs.)  j  to  (72V»  M.) 
Eoora  in  3Vr4  bra.  (fares  2440,  1940,  1390  rs.).  —  The  trains  start  from 
the  BtkKao  do  Batretro^  on  the  8  bank  of  the  Tagns,  to  which  passen- 
gers cross  by  steamer  from  the  Pra$a  do  Commeruio  in  Va  br.  (comp. 
p.  607).  —  A  few  trains  have  a  pretty  fair  restaurant  car  as  far  as  Vendas 
Xovas  (see  below  j  2  hrs\  journey). 

Barreiro,  see  p.  507.  The  pier  of  the  steamer  is  close  to  the  rail, 
station. 

10  M.  Pinhal  NovOy  junction  of  a  line  to  Palmella  and  Setubal. 

From  Pinhal  Novo  to  Sktdbal,  8  M.,  railway  in  ca.  20  min.  (fares 
240,  190,  140  rs.).  —  4Va  M.  Palmella,  taken  by  Affonso  Henriques  from 
the  Hoora  in  1147,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Santiago  in 
1186  and  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Palmella.  Its  massive 
but  much  dilapidated  walls  date  from  the  Moorish  period.  The  platform 
on  the  castle-hill  commands  a  most  extensive  view,  reaching  to  the  hills 
of  Lisbon  and  the  moontains  uf  Cintra  on  the  N.W.,  the  Serra  da  Ar- 
rabida  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Bay  of  Setubal  on  the  8. 

SetAbal  (Hot.  Esperanga^  fair;  Brit,  vice-consul  and  Amer.  cons,  agent), 
ealled  St.  Yves  by  the  French  and  St.  Ube»  by  the  English,  is  a  town  of  17,000 
inhab.  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  salt  and  wine  (^Hoscatel  de  Settibal\ 
resembling  Tokay).  It  was  on  several  occasions  a  royal  residence  (notably 
under  John  II.,  14i81-96),  but  nearly  all  its  prominent  buildings  were  ruined 
by  the  earthquake  of  1755,  with  the  exception  of  ChrUt  Churchy  begun  in 
1490  by  Bontaca  (p.  503).  The  Avenida  Todiy  with  the  Passeio  do  Lago, 
at  the  harbour,  and  the  Campo  Bomfim  ere  provided  with  gardens.  A 
Ptatue  on  a  lofty  column  near  the  church  of  SSo  JuliSo  (16th  cent.,  largely 
restored  after  1756)  commemorate*)  the  poet  Boecige  (1765-1805).  —  On 
the  8.  side  of  the  bay  lies  ''Troia\  believed  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Cetobriga,  which  flourished  300-400  A.  D.  There  is  a  good  account  of  >he 
remains  in  Oswald  CrawfurdTi  *Portugal,  Old  and  New'  (1880).  —  An  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  by  carriage,  along  the  coast,  to  (3/4  hr.)  the  Sanatorio 
de  SSo  AntSo.  Or  a  boat  may  be  taken  to  Portinho^  whence  a  walk  of  ^,'2  hr. 
brings  as  to  the  convent  of  ArrabidcL,  near  which  is  the  Roeha  da  Santa 
Margarida^  with  a  stalactite  cavern  containing  a  chapel. 

From  (I9V2  M.)  PoceirSo  a  diligence  runs  to  (25  M.)  Alcacer 
do  Saly  with  2300  inhab.  and  some  scanty  Roman  remains.  — 
Beyond  (26  M.)  Pegffea  the  railway  bends  to  the  S.E.  —  35V2  M. 
Vendas  Novas ^  junction  for  the  new  line  to  Setil  (p.  479).  —  44  M. 
Montemor  Novo;  the  small  town,  with  a  ruined  castle,  is  pictures- 
quely situated  on  the  Canha^  about  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway 
(omn.).  About  6  M.  to  theN.E.,  on  the  way  to  Arrayolas,  is  a  fine 
Dolmen^  described  by  Borrow  ('Bible  in  Spain',  chap.  vii). 

56 V2  M.  Casa  Branca  (Rail.  Restaurant,  poor)  is  the  junction 
where  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  (N.E.)  from  the  main  line  to 
Beja  (R.  63).  —  64  M.  Tojal;  691/2  M.  Monte  das  Flores. 

721/2  M.  Evora  (910  ft. ;  Hot  Eborense,  clean),  a  town  of  20,000 
inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  rising  province  of  Alemtejo  (p.  475), 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  division  of  the 
army.  It  is  charmingly  situated  on  a  low  hill  in  a  fertile  plain  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Evora  is  the  ancient  Ebora,  which  from 
80  to  72  B.C.  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  Sertorius.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  was  named  Liberalitas  Julia  by  Caesar;  under  the  Visigoths 
it  became  the  »ee  of  a  bishop.   Captured  by  the  Moors  in  715,  it  was 
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recovered  from  them  in  1166  by  the  newly-fonnded  order  of  knights 
that  subsequently  took  its  title  from  the  town  of  Aviz.  The  Por- 
tuguese kings  occasionally  resided  here  in  the  following  centuries. 
Evora  is  a  spacious  town  with  narrow  streets,  some  of  them  flanked 
by  arcades,  and  with  ruinous  walls,  dating  from  the  Roman,  Moorish, 
and  subsequent  periods.  The  town  has  well  preserved  its  Moorish 
and  medieval  character,  while  its  buildings  place  it  among  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  the  Peninsula. 

To  the  right  of  the  road  from  the  railway-station  to  the  town 
(omn.  in  7  min.,  fare  ca.  200  rs.)  is  the  Ermida  de  8&o  Bra% 
(St.  Blaise),  resembling  a  fortress  and  dating  from  the  15th  cent. ; 
the  interior  is  empty  but  the  walls  are  lined  with  tiles.  To  the  left 
of  the  road  is  the  Pta^a  de  Toitros,  built  in  1889. 

The  chief  centre  of  traffic  is  the  PraQa  do  Oiraldo  and  the  ad- 
joining streets.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  one's  way  in  the  town  and  those 
who  are  pressed  for  time  will  do  well  to  hire  a  guide  or  a  carriage 
(drive  round  of  2  hrs.  for  ca.  1000  rs.).  The  Hotel  Evorense  lies  be- 
tween the  cathedral  and  Sao  Francisco. 

The  *Cathbdilal  (a  Si)  is  an  interesting  early-Gothic  structure, 
built  in  1186-1204  and  restored  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  interior  (always  open)  are  the 
capella  m6r;  the  transepts,  with  fine  doorways  and  rose-windows, 
and  containing  in  the  IS.  transept  the  beautiful  Capella  doa  Vaseon- 
cellos  or  do  EsporSo^  an  early  -  Renaissance  addition  of  1527 :  the 
richly  decorated  choir,  rebuilt  in  1721  by  Ludwig  (see  p.  520) ; 
the  elaborate  <',hoir-stalls  in  the  W.  gallery  (1562) ;  and  the  treasury, 
in  the  sacristy.  —  One  wing  of  the  former  archiepiscopal  palace  is 
occupied  by  the  Biblioiheca  Puhlica,  including  some  early-Portuguese 
and  a  few  foreign  works  of  art  (French  triptych  with  a  representation 
of  the  Passion  in  enamel),  a  collection  of  coins,  and  natural  history 
objects;  on  the  groundfloor  is  a  small  Museu  Areheologico,  with 
numerous  Roman  antiquities.  The  private  chapel  of  the  new  Palacio 
Archiepiscopal  contains  a  series  of  paintings  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  ascribed  to  Geraert  David  (? ;  p.  Ixxiii). 

The  church  of  the  monastery  of  8&o  JoSLo  Evangelista,  usually 
named  LoioSj  alo»g  with  its  cloisters  and  chapter-room  dates  from 
the  16th  cent.;  in  the  church  are  the  tombs  of  Manoel  and  Francisco 
de  Mello  (d.  1493  and  1536).  The  Convento  da  Gra^a^  built  under 
John  III  ,  is  now  used  as  barracks. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  a  prostyle  *Roman  TsHPiiS  of  the  1st 
or  2nd  cent,  after  Christ,  an  elegantly  proportioned  building  (65  ft. 
long  and  40  ft.  wide),  with  6  Corinthian  columns  in  front  and  5  (in- 
cluding the  corner-columns)  on  each  side.  Its  Identification  as  a 
'Temple  of  Diana'  rests  solely  upon  patriotic  forgeries  of  the  16th 
century.  —  A  little  to  the  W.  rises  a  Roman  archway. 

Farther  on  is  the  so-called  Aqueduct  ofSertorius^  the  final  portion 
of  an  aqueduct  bringing  water  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  about 
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9  M.  It  was  built  in  1552  upon  Bubstruotuies  supposed  to  be 
Roman  (?).  The  piers  are  surmounted  by  decorative  turrets  of  differ- 
ent shapes,  producing  a  curious  effect.  —  Near  this  point  an  im- 
posing view  is  obtained  from  the  Town  Wall. 

As  we  return  to  the  hotel  we  pass  the  Casa  Pia,  the  quarters  of 
the  former  Jesuit  university  (now  a  grammar-school),  built  in 
1551-58,  with  a  large  court  surrounded  by  arcades  and  a  church 
finished  in  1567. 

The  old  conventual  church  of  Sao  Francisco,  built  in  1507-25  by 
Martim  Lowren^o,  with  a  vestibule,  a  spacious  nave,  and  seven  side- 
chapels,  is  a  notewortlgr  specimen  of  the  S.  Portuguese  style  of 
architecture.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  windows  the  exterior 
somewhat  resembles  a  mosque.  Yisitors  knock  and  are  admitted  by 
the  sacristan  (Largo  Sao  Francisco  6). 

On  the  pleasant  Passeio  Publico  are  the  Palacio  de  Bom  Manoel, 
an  ancient  tower,  and  a  bronze  bust  of  the  painter  Jostf  Cinnatti. 

Various  edifices  in  the  suburbs  date  from  the  zenith  of  the  town^s 
prosperity,  but  all  are  in  ruins.  Among  these  are  the  convent  of  No»»a 
Senhara  do  BtpMteiro^  the  Cartuxa  or  GarthuBian  church,  and,  far  off  among 
the  mountains,  the  archbishop's  ch&teau  of  Senyn-*  Noiva.  —  A  diligence 
(300  rs.)  plies  to  the  ancient  litUe  town  of  ArrayoUoSy  13  M.  to  the  K., 
where  the  gate,  girdle-walls,  and  towers  of  a  mediaeval  stronghold  may 
still  be  seen. 

Beyond  Evora  the  railway  leads  through  a  hilly  upland  plateau, 
the  watershed  between  the  Guadiana  and  the  Tagus,  passing  through 
numerous  woods  of  cork-oak.  —  On  the  right,  before  reaching 
(98  M.)  Evora  Monte,  we  see  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  castle. 

105  M.  Estremoz  (1510  ft.)  is  the  station  for  the  town  of  Estremoz 
op.  7500}  Hot  Oradil,  Hot.  Cesario^  both  quite  unpretending), 
'V2  M.  distant  (diligence  lOOrs.),  with  a  well-preserved  Castle^  the 
tower  of  which  (Torre  deMenagem;  88  ft.  high),  built  by  Affonso  III. 
(d.  1279),  is  a  conspicuous  object.  The  castle,  which  was  occasion- 
ally the  residence  of  Kin^  Diniz  (p.  523)  and  his  wife  (St.  Isabella, 
who  died  here  in  1336),  was  strongly  fortified  in  1646  under 
John  IV.  The  old  town  lies  within  the  inner  line  of  fortifications, 
while  the  new  town  extends  towards  the  N.  W.  The  white  marble 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  is  much  used  as  building  material. 
Estremoz  is  famous  for  its  porous  red  earthenware  jars ,  used  as 
water- coolers.  —  Near  Estremoz  are  AmeizcU  and  Montei  CtaroSy 
whexe  the  Portuguese  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1663  and  1665, 
aided  in  the  first  instance  by  a  body  of  British  troops.  Diligence 
(1000  rs.)  ftfom  Estremoz  to  Portalegre  (28  M. ;  p.  477). 

116  M.  Borba.  —  119  M.  ViUa  Vi^osa  (Hot.  ViUa  VKoaa),  a 
small  town  of  3500  inhab.,  with  a  royal  palace  containing  a  number 
of  royal  family -portraits.  Near  the  town  is  the  Contada,  or  game 
preserve,  surrounded  by  a  wall  15  M.  In  circumference.  The  shrine 
of  the  Lusitanian  god  Endovellicus  (p.  606)  lay  in  this  neighbour- 
hood in  antiquity. 
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246  M.  Rail  WAT  in  ISa/^-l?  hrs.  (fares  7790,  6050,  4320  rg.).  As  the 
railway-restaurants  are  both  very  few  and  very  poor,  passengers  should 
take  provisions  (comp.  p.  516).  —  Host  travellers  will  scarcely  find  it 
worth  while  to  visit  South  Pobtdgal.  The  towns  contain  nothing  of  much 
interest,  while  the  places  on  the  coast  resemble  lar^e  fishing  villages. 
The  only  fine  scenery  is  on  the  S.  coast  and  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  the 
Giiadiana  (p.  630)  With  few  exceptions  the  hotels  are  very  poor  and 
travellers  will  find  it  advisable  to  provide  themselves  with  insect-powder. 
The  return  to  Lisbon  may  be  made  by  steamer  (comp.  p.  52U). 

^rom  Lisbon  (Barreiro)  to  (56^2  M.)  Ca$a  Branca,  see  R.  62. 
The  line  crosses  the  Alcdcovas,  64  M.  Alc&^ovas;  the  small  and 
ancient  town  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.W. 

95V2M.  Beja  (925  ft. ;  Hot,  Vista  Alegre,  fair,  pens.  800  rs.), 
the  Roman  Pax  Julia ,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  is  situated  on  a 
hill.  Pop.  8400.  The  remains  of  walls  on  the  N.  side  and  a  gateway 
on  the  S.  side  are  believed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  Castle, 
with  a  magnificent  Gothic  tower  partly  of  white  marble,  was  bnilt 
by  King  Diniz  in  1300  (fine  view  from  the  top).  The  Cathedral 
has  been  thoroughly  modernized,  but  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Concei^dOf  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  the  Infante  Don  Fernando,  father  of  Emmanuel 
the  Fortunate,  is  more  interesting.  The  churches  of  Misericordia 
and  S&o  Thiago  are  Renaissance  structures  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century. 

Fkom  Beja  to  Mouka,  32Vs  M.,  railway  in  2V4  hrs.  (fares  1120,  870, 
620  r3.).  —  12V2  M.  Quintos.  We  skirt  the  Ouadiana  and  finally  cross  it. 
18  M.  Serpa^  a  town  of  (000  inhab.,  has  preserved  its  ancient  name.  — 
Moura  (Gr.  Hot.  da  Empreza  da*  Aguat,  0  min.  from  the  station,  good, 
pens.  1000-2(X)0  rs.)  is  a  small  industrial  town  and  watering-place,  1/2  H* 
from  the  junction  of  the  Ardilla  and  the  Guadiana.  Of  the  Moorish  castle, 
which  was  fortified  in  1238  by  King  Dinis,  only  one  tower  and  some  walls 
are  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower  is  the  source  of  the  Affua  Castello^ 
the  most  important  of  the  alkaline  springs.  Close  by  are  the  bathing- 
establishment  and  a  small  park  (*Largo'). 

106  M.  Outaro;  1101/2  M.  Figutirinha;  119  M.  Carregueiro ; 
125  M.  CaseveL  —  To  the  S.E.  of  (I28V2  M.)  Ourique  lies  the  Campo 
d'Ourique,  where  Affonso  Henriques  defeated  the  Moors  in  1139. 
—  I36V2  M.  Garvaio.  Farther  on  the  railway  crosses  the  Serra 
Calder&o  by  means  of  a  long  tunnel  and  then  descends  towards 
the  coast-district.  —  151  M.  Odemira,  on  the  river  Mira,  which 
the  train  crosses. 

158^2  M.  Savoia  Monchique,  a  town  of  5000  inhab.,  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Serra  de  Monehique  (2955  ft).  The 
Baths  of  Monehique  (1475  ft.),  about  I2V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
station,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  have  long  been  famous  for 
curing  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  line  now  ascends  through  a  picturesque  country,  crossing 
several  viaducts,  to  the  Portelia  dos  Termos,  between  the  Serra 
de  Monehique  on  the  right  and  the  Serra  da  Mezquita  on  the  left, 
and  again  descends  to  (171  i/g  M.)  San  Marcos  de  Serra,   It  then 
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crosses  the  Odelouea  and,  beyond  a  long  tunnel,  the  SUvea.  Beyond 
(180  M.)  SSo  Bcuiholomeu  de  Measines  we  descend  In  windings  to 
the  coast-plain. 

I871/2  M.    Tunes  is  the  junction  for  the  brauch-line  to  Portim&o. 

Fbom  Tones  to  Pobtimao,  17  M.  ia  11/4  hr.  (fares  510,  890,  180/rs.).  — 
11 M.  Silvea,  the  ancient  capital  of  Algarv6y  with  interesting  fortifications 
of  the  Moorish  period  and  a  Gothic  Cathedral^  lies  on  the  Rio  de  Silves 
or  cCArtade,  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  vroods  of  cork-trees.  — 
17  M.  PortiniaQ  (Brit.  vice*consnl),  on  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Rio  de 
Silves.  A  long  dam  connects  Ferroffttdo^  on  the  left  bank,  with  Villa 
Nova  de  Portimdo  (Hot.  Sansao,  very  fair,  pens.  1(XX)  rs.)  on  the  right  bank ; 
an  omn.  plies  from  the  station  to  both  places.  The  mouth  of  the  river  fs 
defended  by  two  picturesque  casUes  of  the  15th  century.  —  We  may  follow 
the  pretty  road  along  the  shore  (Praia  da  Bocha)  "for  8  hrs.  and  finally 
cross  the  Rio  eTAlvot  by  boat  to  Lagos  (Hot.  do  Roto,  fair),  the  Laeobriga 
of  the  Koiuans  and  once  an  important  seaport.  The  17th  cent,  fortifications 
have  lain  in  ruins  since  the  earthquake  of  1755.  Lagos  may  be  reached  also 
by  diligence  (2 hrs.;  800  rs.),  leavini  Portimao  station  in  the  morning. 

The  S.W.  extremity  of  Portugal,  the  Cabo  de  Bao  Vicente,  rises  231/3 H. 
beyond  Lagos  (carr.  ca.  1500  rs.).  On  this  cape,  the  Fromontorium  Sacrum 
of  the  ancients,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (p.  473)  founded  the  town  of 
Sagree  in  1421,  with  shipbuilding-yards  and  a  maritime  school,  to  serve  as 
headquarters  for  his  voyages  of  exploration.  The  cape  is  now  marked  by 
a  lighthouse  Several  naval  engagements  have  been  won  by  the  British 
off  Gape  St.  Vincent,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  Feb.,  1797, 
when  Admiral  Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent)  with  22  ships  totally 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  of  27  ships. 

The  train  crosses  the  Algoz,  1901/2  M.  Alhufeira,  —  201  M. 
LouUj  a  prosperous  industrial  town  with  18,900  inhab.  and  some 
Moorish  ruins. 

211  M.  Faro  (Hot  Central^  Hot.  MadaMna,  both  6-7  min.  from 
the  station,  fair ;  Brit  vice-consul,  Amer.  consular  agent,  and  Lloyd's 
agent),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Algarve  (the  Moorish  Al-Gharb, 
^the  west')  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Fermoso. 
Pop.  10,000.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Affonso  III.  in  1260 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Englishin  1596.  The  chief  exports  are  fruit, 
wine,  cork,  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies.  The  large  harbour  is 
tidal.  The  Castle,  the  oldest  part  of  which  Is  of  Moorish  origin, 
now  serves  industrial  purposes.  The  Cathedral  is  a  Renaissance 
edifice,  with  a  timber  roof.  Of  the  old  nunnery  of  SSo  Bento 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  cloisters  in  the  'Emmanuel'  style.  — 
At  the  extremity  of  the  sandy  islets  in  front  of  the  harbour  is  the 
lighthouse  of  Cabo  de  Santa  Maria. 

The  railway  is  carried  across  the  harbour  by  an  embankment  and 
skirts  the  castle  walls. 

217  M.  OlhSo,  a  regularly-built  little  town  of  modern  origin, 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  productive  fisheries,  carried  on  in  open 
boats  which  sometimes  venture  60  M.  out  to  sea. 

Beyond  Olh&o  the  line  skirts  the  sea-shore.  2231/2  M.  Fucetaf 
227  M.  Luz.  — 231  M.  Tavira  (Brit,  vice-consul)  possesses  the 
Renaissance  church  of  Misericordia  and  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  of 
Sdo  BemardOy  founded  by  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate.  —  234  M. 
Coneeiedo;  238V2  M.  CaeeUaj  242  M.  Castro  Marim, 
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246  M.  ViUa  Beal  de  8&o  Antonio  (^Hot.  NeUoy  fair;  Hot.  Mon- 
dego;  Brit,  vice-consul,  F.  J.  T.  Tavarts)^  an  important  harbour  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  which  here  forms  the  bouudary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Copper  and  tin  Arom  the  neighbouring 
mines  are  the  chief  exports. 

An  extensive  view  is  afforded  by  the  old  Ccutro  Mcarim  (p.  682; 
reached  in  Va  hr.  by  boat).  Opposite,  on  the  Spanish  bank  of  the  river, 
lies  Aycmonu^  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with 
ruins.  The  differences  between  the  two  nationalities  may  be  noticed 
here  in  the  architecture  of  the  houses  and  in  other  points.  —  Steam- 
boats ply  up  the  Guadiana,  the  banks  of  which  are  picturesque,  vi& 
Alcoutim  and  Pomarao  to  Mertola^  the  MyrtilU  of  the  Romans.  About 
9Vs  M.  from  Mertola  9,re  the  copper-mines  of  BOo  Domiugo*. 

Fbom  Villa  Beal  to  Lisbon  bt  Sba,  steamboat,  of  the  Empnta  Por- 
tugttega  de  Navegagao  twice  monthly  in  3-4  days  (fare  4600  rs. ;  meals, 
not  particularly  good,  1200  rs.  per  day).  In  good  weather  this  coasting- 
trip,  touching  at  Tavira,  Olhao,  Faro,  Portimao,  Lagos,  and  Sines  (the 
birthplace  of  Vasco  da  Gama),  is  very  attractive.  The  sail  up  the  Tagus 
between  Cascaes  and  Lisbon  is  famed  for  its  beauty. 

64,  From  Lisbon  to  Alfarellos  (Coimhra)  yi&  Mafra, 
Vallado,  and  Leiria. 

I4OV2M.  Bailwat  in  6V2-10V2  hrs.  (fares  4620,  3610,  2610  rs.)*,  to  Mafra 
(not  very  interesting)  in  I'/a  hr.  (fares  770,  600,  430  rs.);  to  Caldcu  da 
Rainha  in  3  hrs.  (fares  221(),  1720,  1230  rs.);  to  Vallado  in  4  hrs.  (fares 
2720,  2620,  1510  rs.)-,  to  Leiria  in  4»/4  hrs.  (fares  3320,  2580,  1840  rs.). 
Trains  start  from  the  Central  Station  (booking-office  downstairs).  —  Visi- 
tors from  Alcobaga  and  Batalha  (B.  65)  will  find  it  convenient  to  spend 
the  night  at  Caidas  da  Rainfta  and  take  the  early  train  on  to  Vallado  next 
morning.    The  only  tolerable  railway-restaurant  is  at  Oaklas  da  Bainha. 

From  Lisbon  to  (13  M.)  Cacem^  see  p.  509.  —  Our  line  here 
turns  to  the  N.  To  the  left  we  have  picturesque  glimpses  of  the 
Castello  da  Pena  (p.  612).  — 18  M,  Sabugo.  —  "We  traverse  a  mono- 
tonous plateau  and  ascend  along  the  Farello. 

23  M.  Mafraj  the  station  for  the  little  town  of  that  name,  which 
lies  51/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  (diligence  in  1  hr.,  200 rs.). 

Hafra  (770  ft. ;  Hot.  Moreira,  Hot,  Duarte^  both  poor)  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  Convent,  which  is  due  to  the  monastic  proclivities  of 
John  V.  This  monarch  had  vowed,  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  to  erect  a  magnificent  new  structure  *on  the  site 
of  the  poorest  convent  in  Portugal'.  His  son  (afterwards  Joseph  I.) 
was  bom  in  1716,  and  two  years  later  the  grateful  father  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  monastery  t.  Until  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  1730  a  daily  average  of  14,700  labourers  were  employed, 
and  the  number  is  said  to  have  risen  at  times  to  45,000.  The  architects 
were  Johavm  Frkdrich  Ludwig  of  Ratisbon,  reported  to  have  originally 
been  a  goldsmith,  and  his  son  Johann  Peter.  The  cost,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  64  million  cruzados  (over  4, 000, 000  Z.),  went  far  to 
bring  about  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country. 

t  The  exact  date  (Nov.  17th,  1717)  is  said  to  have  been  selected  on 
account  of  the  triple  occorrenee  of  the  number  17. 
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The  convent,  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  little  town,  consists,  like 
theEsGOiial,  of  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace.  In  addition  there 
were  barracks,  now  used  as  a  military  school  for  the  practical  train- 
ing of  infantry  officers.  The  enormous  four-storied  building  forms 
a  rectangle  823  ft.  long  and  725  ft.  wide,  and  is  said  to  contain 
9  courts ,  5200  doors,  and  2500  windows.  Huge  pavilions  project 
from  the  corners  of  the  imposing  W.  facade ,  the  centre  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Chwrch^  with  a  dome  over  the  crossing  and  two 
towers  (ca.  225  ft.  high)  flanking  the  facade.  The  church  is  adorned 
both  inside  and  outside  with  marble  statues,  mostly  by  the  Italian 
Giusti;  the  interior  is  decorated  also  with  costly  Portuguese  marble, 
six  richly  gilded  organs,  etc.  The  chimes  in  the  towers  are  by 
Leoaehe  of  Antwerp.  To  the  S.  is  the  Reaidencia  da  Rainha,  to  the 
N.  the  Residencia  do  Rei^  both  utterly  neglected;  to  the  E,,  behind 
the  choir,  lies  the  Convent,  with  its  300  cells.  As  the  Escorial 
materializes  the  mind  of  Philip  II.,  «o  Mafra  reflects  the  jejune  and 
feeble  character  of  Portugal  in  the  18th  century.  *Mafra  is  a  rich 
monument',  writes  Alex.  Herculano,  'but  devoid  of  poetry  and  there- 
fore of  true  greatness;  it  is  the  monument  of  a  great  but  tottering 
nation,  which  is  about  to  die  after  a  flnal  banquet  ^  la  LucuUus'. 

Highroads  lead  from  Mafra  to  the  S.W.  to  (1272  M.)  CiiUra  (p.  514), 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  point  from  which  to  make  this  comparatively 
uninteresting  excursion;  to  the  K.W.  to  (6  M.)  Ericeira^  a  fishing-yillage 
with  excellent  sea-bathing ;  and  to  the  N.  to  Torres  Vedras  (see  below). 

The  Railway  ascends  rapidly  to  the  N.E. ,  along  the  Farello,  to 
(26  M.)  Malveira,  To  the  right  we  have  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
hilly  country  in  the  inland  part  of  Estremadura.  We  then  descend 
through  a  tunnel  to  (32^2  M.)  Pero  Negro  and  along  the  Sizandro, 
Numerous  vineyards. 

36  M.  Dois  Portos;  39  M.  Rxma.  On  a  hill  to  the  right  is  the 
village  of  Ordasqueira,  with  several  windmills.  We  thread  three 
short  tunnels  and  pass  (right)  the  arch  of  an  old  aqueduct. 

42  M.  Torres  Vedras  (215  ft. ;  Hot  Naiividade^  near  the  station, 
very  fair;  Hot.  Avenida)^  with  6100  inhab.,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sizandro ,  has  an  old  Moorish  castle  (fine  view)  and 
some  warm  springs  (113®  Fahr.).  The  name  {Twrrea  Veteres,  old 
towers)  is  mediae val,  but  many  inscriptions  have  been  found  pointing 
to  a  Roman  origin.  The  town  often  played  a  part  of  some  importance 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  country,  and  the  Cortes  met  here  in  1441. 

The  celebrated  Lines  op  Torbbs  Vbdeas,  constructed  by  Wel- 
lington in  1810  to  protect  Lisbon  against  the  French,  extend  from 
the  sea  to  Alhandra  (p.  480),  a  distance  of  about  25  M.  There  were 
two  lines,  at  varying  distances  apart  and  comprizing  about  150  forts 
and  batteries. 

'The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  which  the  powerful  French  army  under 
Mass^na  was  unable  to  pass,  and  from  which  the  wave  of  war  was  rolled 
back  broken  into  Spain,  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed'  (Col.  Ifugent). 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  reached  by  carriage  in  12  min., 
are  the  baths  of  Thermcu  dos  Oitcos(pen8. 1400-1600  rs.),  efficacious 
in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

The  train  now  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Sizandro  and  ascends  to 
the  N,,  through  woods  of  fir  and  pine,  to  (47  M.)  Ramalhaly  about  6  M. 
to  the  "W.  of  which  lies  Vtmeiro^  where  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
on  Aug.  21st,  1808.  To  the  right  is  the  Montejunto  (2186  ft.).  — 
Beyond  (5IV2M.)  Outeiro  we  again  enter  a  well-tilled  hilly  region, 
with  vineyards,  olive  groves,  pines,  etc.  —  57  M.  Bomharral,  The 
Rihtira  Real  is  crossed.  61^2  M*  ^^o  Mamede  is  also  the  station  for 
RoliQa^  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  in  the  Peninsular  "War  (Aug. 
17th,  1808),  when  Wellington  defeated  Laborde. 

641/2  ^*  ObidoBf  an  old  town  with  3300  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
height  to  the  right,  above  the  Rio  da  Vargem,  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1148.  Its  old  embattled  walls  and  towers  and  aqueduct 
are  dominated  by  the  castle  of  King  Diniz  (p.  523),  with  its  biany 
towers.  The  church  of  Nosae  Serihor  da  Ptdra^  V2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  a 
circular  building  with  three  square  additions;  it  was  consecrated  in 
1747,  but  was  left  unfinished.  > 

From  Obidos  roads  lead  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Lago  d^ObidoSy  a  deeply- 
cut  ria,  and  to  the  W.  to  Penidie  (^peninsula"),  a  small  fortified  seaport 
situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  sandy 
spit.  —  Adjacent  is  the  rocky  headland  of  Carvoeiro  or  i^ntcA«,  surmoonted 
by  a  lighthouse  115  ft.  high  and  affording  a  good  view  of  the  Mas  Berlengaxy 
rising  from  the  sea  like  teeth.  The  principal  island  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  cleft  in  the  rocks.  On  its  highest  point  is  a  lighthouse  (/arilhao) 
visible  28  M.  out  at  sea. 

The  train  crosses  the  Rio  da  Vargem.  To  the  right  is  the  church 
of  Nosse  Senhor  da  Pedra  (see  above).    We  traverse  pine-woods. 

671/2  ^-  Caldas  da  Bainha(Hot.  Lisbonense^  very  fair,  pens,  from 
1500  rs.  J  Hot.  AllianQa^  pens.  1000-1500  rs.;  Hot  Caldense,  Madrid, 
da  CopOy  and  others;  Rail.  Restaurant^  dej.  500rs.),  a  town  of  2700 
inhab.,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place  with  celebrated  sulphur 
springs  (93**  Fahr.),  founded  by  Queen  Leonora  (p.  493)  in  1485.  The 
Hoipitalj  restored  by  John  V.  in  1747,  accommodates  400  poor  in- 
mates. Its  bell-tower,  standing  near  the  church,  is  in  the  Emmanuel 
style  (p.  504).  The  Passeio  da  Copa^  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  is  a 
shady  avenue  of  planes  and  elms.  The  Fahrica  de  Faian^as  is  the 
chief  majolica  factory  in  Portugal  (Lou^a  ware,  p.  483). 

From  Galdas  da  Bainha  to  Alemquer  and  GarregadOj  see  p.  479. 

72V2  M.  Bouro,  with  extensive  pine-woods.  Along  the  sea  runs 
a  chain  of  lofty  dunes.  To  the  left  is  a  narrow  bay  (Concha),  forming 
the  only  harbour  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  75  M.  8&0  Martinho  do 
PortOy  picturesquely  situated  on  the  aloe-grown  slopes  of  a  sand-hill, 
on  the  N.E.  margin  of  the  bay.  In  spring  the  railway  embankment  is 
covered  with  the  blossoms  of  several  varieties  of  stone-crop  (sedum). 
—  8OV2  M.  Cella. 

84  M.  Vallado,  on  the  Alcoa,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ex- 
cursion to  AlcobaQa  (omn.)  and  Batalha  (R.  65). 
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A  diligence  (200  rs.)  rans  to  the  W.,  down  the  valley  of  the  Alcoa, 
to  (3V2  H.)  Nossa  Senhora  de  Nazareth  (Gr,  Hot.  Club)^  a  small  aea-bathing 
place  and  pilgrimage-resort.  The  Ermida,  containing  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin,  was  erected  in  1182  by  Ftuu  Roupinho^  whom  Our  Lady 
had  saved  from  a  fatal  fall  while  stag-hunting. 

92 V2  M.  Martingan^a,  —  96  Y2  M.  Marinfta  Orande,  a  glass-foundry 
amid  the  pine-woods  of  the  Piithal  Real. 

1021/2  M.  IiOiria.  —  The  Bailway  Station  lies  on  the  river,  about 
2  M.  below  the  town;  diligence  80  rs.,  carr.  for  1-4  pers.  1000  rs. 

HoteL  Gb.  Hot.  do  Liz,  at  the  Fonte  Grande,  pens.  llOO-loUO  rs.,  very 
fair^  Hot.  Gommbsgio,  Bua  do  Barao  Viamontej  Hot.  Gentbal,  pens.  800- 
12C0  r.s.  —  Oarriage  for  1-4  pers. :  to  Batalha  2000,  to  Alcobica  4000,  to 
Pombal  8000,  to  Vallado  5000,  to  Thomar  6500  rs. 

Ldrla,  a  district- capital  with  3600  inhab.,  Is  finely  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  small  river  Lfe,  which  here  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Lena  (p.  526).  The  town  is  dominated  by  a  steep  hill  with 
the  ruined  castle  of  King  Dlniz  and  by  other  picturesque  heights 
with  churcheB  and  convents. 

This  once  important  town,  the  Collippo  of  the  Romans,  wrested  from 
the  Moors  by  Affonso  Henriques  in  1135,  was  the  residence  of  King  Diniz  or 
Denis  (1279-1326  \  p.  472),  *que  fiz  tanto  quiz'  (Vho  did  what  he  willed').  One 
of  his  acts  was  to  plant  the  Ptnhal  Real  with  sea-pines  from  the  Landes  of 
S.  France  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from  the  flying  sea-sand.  Leiria 
afterwards  lost  its  importance  to  Goimbra,  but  it  was  made  the  see  of 
a  bishop  in  1645.  The  first  printing-press  in  Portugal  was  set  up  here  in 
1466.  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  iqjured  it  deeply.  Leiria  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Francisco  Rodrigws  Lobo  (b.  ca.  1650),  whose  chief 
work,  0  CondestabU  do  Portugal^  celebrates  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Alju- 
barrota  (p.  526). 

From  the  Pra^a  de  Rodrigues  Lobo,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
we  follow  the  Rua  de  Santa  Isabel  towards  the  N.  and  then  take  the 
first  side-street  to  the  right.  This  brings  us  to  the  S16  (Santa  Maria)^ 
an  unpretending  Renaissance  edifice  of  1571;  modernized  in  the 
18th  century.  —  We  then  ascend  through  the  Cal^ada  do  Pa^o  and 
cross  the  Largo  da  Boa  Vista  to  the  Agenda  do  Banco  do  Portugal. 
The  passage  to  the  right  of  the  bell-tower  leads  hence  to  the  (10  min.) 
*Ca^tello  de  Leiria.  The  S.  portal  and  the  choir  of  the  early-Gothic 
church  are  well  preserved ;  and  the  other  ruins  are  also  interesting. 
The  castle  affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  mountains  to  the 
E.  and  of  the  Pinhal  Real  to  the  W. 

From  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Pra^a  de  Rodrigues  Lobo  a  few  steps  bring 
us  to  the  Cam/po  de  Dom  Luh  Primeiro^  with  its  theatre  and  charm- 
ing pleasure-grounds.  The  Fonte  Orande,  to  the  E.  of  this  praga,  is 
much  frequented  by  women  bearing  water-jars  of  antique  form.  An 
attractive  promenade  descends  along  the  Liz  to  the  (10  min.)  Rocio^ 
with  the  warm  Fonte  Quente, 

From  the  Olhos  de  Sao  Pedro,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  de  Sao  Miguel, 
a  warm  and  a  cold  spring  issue  side  by  side.  —  A  'Route  de  Calvaire* 
leads  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santo  Aguitin,  dating  from  1606  (view). 

Good  BoADS  (carr.,  see  above)  lead  from  Leiria  to  the  N.E.  to  Pon^al 
(p.  534) ;  to.  the  S.E.  to  Ourem  (with  an  old  castle),  CMo  de  Magas  (p.  534), 
and  Thomar  (p.  532) ;  and  to  the  S.  W.  to  Batalha  and  Alcoba^a  ( Vallado ;  R.  65). 

The  Railway  crosses  the  Liz  and  descends  to  the  N.W.  along  Its 
right  bank,  partly  through  pine-woods,  to  (110  M.)  MorUe  Real,  — 
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Farther  N.  we  cross  the  sandy  coast-plain,  with  its  many  pines.  — 
113  M.  Monte  Redondo ;  II7V2M.  Gvia;  121 V2M.  Loumal.  Here 
and  there  we  see  isolated  vineyards  and  gardens.  126^2  M.  Telhada, 

We  approach  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Mondego  and  cioss  an  em- 
bankment to  — 

130  M.  Amieira,  a  small  place  with  mineral  baths,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  slope  to  the  right,  amid  groves  of  pine  and  olive.  It 
is  the  junction  of  a  branch-railway  to  (7  M.)  Figiieira  da  Foz  (Gr.  Hot 
Lisbonense;  Hot.  Universal j  Hot.  Continental;  British  vice-consul 
&  Lloyd's  agent),  a  seaport  and  frequented  bathing-place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mondego.  In  the  town-hall  is  a  small  museum  of  antiquities 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Railway  to  Pampilhosa,  seep.  535. 

From  Amieira  our  line  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  vift  (134  M.)  Verride, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  to  (1401/2  M.)  AlfareUos  (p.  635) 
and  (163V2  M.)  Coimbra  (p.  636). 

65.  From  Vallado  to  Leiria  vi&  Alcoba9a  and  Batalha. 

191/2  M.  Bo  AD.  A  DUigence  (fare  100  rs.)  runs  from  Vallado  to  (3  H.)Alcoba9a 
in  connection  with  the  trains.  Carriage  from  Alcoba^a  to  (8  H.)  Batalha 
'iOOOrs.,  to  (611.)  Leiria  station  (imowing  several  hours  at  Batalha)  4000  rs. 
(bargaining  necessary;  Arom  Leiria  see  p.  523).  —  Gomp.  p.  520. 

The  road  from  Alcobaga  to  Leiria,  forming  part  of  the  old  highway 
between  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  is  rich  in  historical  reminiscences.  The 
convents  of  Alcobaga  and  Batalha  rank  with  those  of  Belem  and  Thomar 
as  the  most  Important  architectural  monnments  of  Portugal's  ^e  of  glory, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  lover  of  art.  To  visit  both  in  one 
day  is  very  fatiguing  and  travellers  are  recommended  to  spend  the  night 
at  Alcobaca,  in  spite  of  the  poor  inn. 

Vallado,  see  p.  5!22.  —  The  shady  road  ascends  to  the  E.  through 
the  valley  of  the  Alcoa ,  passing  a  Fabriea  de  Faian^cu  e  T^idos. 

3  M.  Alcobafa  (^Hot.  Alcobacense,  to  the  S.  of  the  convent,  pens. 
1400  rs.,  tolerable,  insect-powder  advisable)  is  charmingly  situated 
between  the  Alcoa  and  Ba^a  and  is  commanded  on  the  W.  by  a 
range  of  hills,  bearing  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle. 

The  celebrated  ^Cistercian  Abbey  of  Alcobafa  (Mosteko  de  Santa 
Maria),  formerly  one  of  the  richest  in  Portugal  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  was  founded  by  Afifonso  Henriques  after  the  capture  of 
Santartfm  (p.  478)  and  built  in  1 148-1222.  The  abbot  was  numbered 
among  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  land.  Mass  was  celebrated,  it  is 
said,  day  and  night  without  intermission  by  900  monks.  Abbot  Jofto 
Dornellas  sent  no  fewer  than  eleven  troops  of  his  vassals  to  the  battle 
of  Aljubarrota  (p.  526).  The  French  sacked  the  convent  in  1810,  and 
in  1834  it  was  secularized. 

The  buildings,  forming  a  square  with  725  ft.  of  front,  comprized 
five  cloisters,  seven  dormitories,  a  hospedaria,  and  an  important 
library.  The  N.  part  of  the  building,  erected  under  the  Cardinal- 
Abbot  AfFonso,  son  of  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  is  now  used  as 
cavalry-barracks.  Through  the  gigantic  kitchen  (34  yds.  long,  34  yds. 
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wide,  46  ft.  high)  flows  a  rivulet  from  the  Alcoa ;  its  high  conical 
chimney,  supported  by  eight  iron  columns,  resembles  those  of  Ointra 
(p.  511), 

The  imposing  •  Ohuboh,  an  early-Gothic  edifice  348  ft.  long, 
52  ft.  wide,  and  69  ft.  high,  resembles  the  Cistercian  buildings  of 
France.  The  baroque  facade  dates  from  tiie  time  of  Card.  Henry,  the 
26th  and  last  of  the  abbots  appointed  for  life  (17th  cent.) ;  the  dothio 
portal  is  earlier. 

The  Iktebiob  (open  all  day;  to  call  the  sacristan  ring  the  bell  in 
the  side-aisle  to  the  right  of  the  main  portal  twice;  fee  150-200  rs.), 
with  its  unusually  narrow  aisles,  makes  a  severe,  almost  gloomy  im- 
pression. The  24  unadorned  piers  stand  so  close  to  one  another  as 
to  appear  like  a  wall  to  one  entering  the  church.  The  transept  has 
a  kind  of  aisle  on  the  side  next  the  nave.  The  choir  is  surrounded 
by  an  ambulatory  with  radiating  chapels.  The  large  carved  organ 
of  1820  is  a  copy  of  the  old  one,  which  was  burned  by  the  French. 

The  place  of  the  fourth  chapel  of  the  ambulatory  (S.  side)  is 
taken  by  a  passage  with  beautiful  reticulated  vaulting  and  rich  door 
frames  in  the  *Emmanuel'  style  (p.  504).  The  door  to  the  left  In  this 
passage  leads  to  the  Sacristy ^  restored  by  Jodo  de  Castilho  (p.  603) 
in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  (ca.  1619)  and  modernized  in  the  17-18th 
centuries.  Adjacent  is  a  small  dome-covered  room,  containing  num- 
erous half-figures  of  saints  fitted  up  as  reliquaries.  The  door  on 
the  right  side  of  the  passage  opens  on  a  modem  chapel.  The  passage 
itself  debouches  on  a  small  graveyard,  formerly  the  cloister-garth, 
and  on  the  isolated  Capella  de  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro  ('desert'), 
of  the  18th  cent.,  with  a  richly  gilt  retabulo. 

The  second  chapel  to  the  left  in  the  S.  transept  contains  a  rich 
but  much  dilapidated  terracotta  group  of  the  17th  cent.,  representing 
the  death  of  St.  Bernard.  Above  is  a  relief  of  the  Virgin,  with  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  To  the  left  and  right  are  the  tombs 
of  Affonso  II.  (1211-23)  and  Affonso  III.  (1245-79).  —  Opposite, 
to  the  right,  is  the  — 

*CapeUa  dos  Tdmulos^  a  Gothic  structure,  dating  from  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  cent.,  built  of  sandstone  to  which  the  flight  of  time 
has  given  a  greenish  tinge.  In  the  middle  stand  tbe  tombs  of  Peter  I. 
(1357-67)  and  Irhez  de  Castro  (see  p.  541),  with  recumbent  effigies 
of  the  deceased,  surrounded  by  angels.  The  effigies  are  placed  feet 
to  feet,  at  the  command,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  king,  who  desired  that 
the  first  object  seen  on  his  resurrection  should  be  his  beloved  wife. 
The  saroophagus  of  the  king  is  supported  by  six  lions,  that  of  Inez 
by  six  creatures  resembling  sphinxes.  Vrraca  (d.  1220)  and  Beatrice 
(^BriteSy  d.  1304),  the  wives  of  Affonso  II.  and  Affonso  III.,  also  are 
buried  here.  The  mutilations  of  tbe  tombs  are  due  to  French  soldiers. 

From  theN.  aisle  we  enter  the  Sala  dos  Rbis,  a  large  Gothic  room, 
with  four  piers,  containing  a  terracotta  group  of  the  Coronation  of 
Affonso  Henriques  and  statues  of  19  kings,  from  Affonso  Henriques 
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to  Joseph  I.  The  walls  are  covered  with  azolejos,  on  which  are  re- 
presented the  siege  of  Santarem,  the  king's  oath,  and  the  foonding 
of  the  convent.  The  original  charter  of  the  convent  is  also  kept  here. 
The  hronze  brazier  (caldeirao)  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  at  Alju- 
barrota  (see  below). 

The  fine  *Gloistb&8  (ClauM/ro  de  Dom  DinisJ  to  the  N.  of  the 
church  (entr.  from  the  Sala  dos  lieis  or  from  the  N.  aisle)  deserve 
special  attention.  The  lower  stage,  in  the  early-Gothic  style,  dates 
from  the  days  of  Ring  Diniz  (p.  472) ;  the  upper  was  restored  in  the 
early-Renaissance  style  by  Jodo  de  Qutilho  at  the  instance  of  King 
Emmanuel.  The  Qothlc  well-house  on  the  N.  side  is  very  picturesque. 

Senhor  Vieira  da  Natividad*^  an  apothecary  in  Alcoba^a,  has  a  small 
collection  of  prehistoric  antiquities  from  the  caves  of  Aljnbarrota. 


From  ALC0BA.9A  to  Batalha  (8  M.),  a  drive  of  2  hrs.  (comp. 
p.  524).  We  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  convent  and  cross  the  Boj^a. 
At  the  fork  we  ascend  to  the  left  through  a  fertile  district.  To  the  E. 
rise  the  limestone  summits  of  the  Serra  d'Albardos.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  we  enjoy  a  good  retrospect  of  Alcoba^a.  To  the  W.  are  the  ocean 
and  Nazareth  (p.  523),  adjoined  by  the  Monte  de  S&o  Bartholomeu. 

Halfway  to  Batalha,  beyond  the  insignificant  village  of  Aljubar- 
rota,  we  traverse  the  Battle  Field  of  Aug.  1 4th,  1385,  where  the  newly 
elected  King  John  I.  of  Portugal  defeated  the  army  of  his  brother- 
in-law  John  I.  of  Castile,  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  last  Portu- 
guese monarch  of  the  legitimate  Burgundian  line  (p.  472). 

The  Portuguese  were  led  by  the  Condestable  Nuno  Alvaru  Pertira  and 
met  the  enemy  at  the  -village  of  Canoetra^  on  the  site  of  the  present  Batalha 
(see  below).  The  cannons  of  the  Spaniards  threw  them  at  first  into  some 
confusion,  but  they  soon  recovef^d  from  their  dread  of  the  new-fangled 
weapon.  They  pressed  upon  the  Spanish  centre  at  Cruz  da  Ligoa  (see  below), 
and  dealt  the  decisive  blow  at  Aljnbarrota.  A  full  description  uf  the  battle 
is  given  by  Camoen')  in  the  fourth  canto  of  *0s  Lusiades".  According  to  a 
local  legend,  B}'iU9  d' Almeida^  wife  of  the  baker  of  Aljnbarrota.  distinguished 
herself  in  the  pursuit  by  killing  seven  Castilian  soldiers  with  her  pa  or 
*oven-peer  (a  long  wooden  shovel).  This  gave  rise  to  the  saying  ^endiabrado 
eomo  a  padeira  d'AlJuharrota"  (^as  full  of  the  devil  as  the  baker^s  wife  of 
Aljnbarrota")  J  and  the  community  prondly  bears  a  pd  in  its  coat-of-arms. 
The  house  of  Brites,  to  the  W.  of  the  pra^a,  bears  an  inscription  in  Latin 
verses.  Portugal  itself  won  in  this  battle  the  right  to  the  description  of 
being  '■sempre  perseguido  mais  nunca  vmcido'  (^always  pursued  bat  never 
subdued'*). 

Farther  on  we  pass  Ccual  da  Crm  da  Ligoa,  on  an  isolated  hill, 
and  then  traverse  extensive  pine  woods.  Finally  we  begin  to  descend 
and  come  suddenly  Into  sight  of  the  fruitful  valley  of  — 

Batalha,  which  is  watered  by  the  Lena  and  surrounded  by  hills 
clad  with  pines  or  olives.  The  huge  convent  buildings  tower  above 
the  modest  houses  of  the  little  town.  We  cross  a  stone  bridge,  whence 
a  shady  walk  leads  straight  to  the  W.  portal.  The  whole  town  lies 
to  the  S.  of  the  convent,  including  the  primitive  ^Hotel\  which  is 
not  adapted  as  night-quarters ;  the  obliging  landlord  asks  his  guests 
to  order  their  meal  before  visiting  the  convent  and  then  does  his  best. 


Planta  ^eral    do  mosleiro   da  Batalha 
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The  '^*Ho8teiro  de  Santa  Maria  da  Viotoriai  generally  known 
as  Batallia,  was  founded  by  King  John  I.  on  the  spot  wheie  the  great 
battle  that  secured  the  Independence  of  Portugal  began  (see  p.  526). 
The  date  of  Its  building  is  generally  reckoned  from  1388,  when  the 
king  gave  the  Dominicans  the  deed  of  gift  in  the  camp  before  Mel- 
gago.  The  original  plan  was  probably  limited  to  the  church,  the 
royal  burial-chapel ,  and  the  first  cloisters  (Claustro  Real).  The 
design  and  style  of  these  parts  of  the  structure  reveal  the  influence 
of  English  models,  and  perhaps  the  very  name  of  Batalha  may  be  an 
echo  of  William  the  Conqueror's  Battle  Abbey  as  is  easily  explained 
by  the  origin  of  the  royal  family  (p.  472).  The  building-plan  and 
the  masons  also  were  obtained  through  Philippa  of  Lancaster  (p.  629), 
probably  from  England.  The  original  master-builders  were  Affonao 
Dominguea  (d.  before  1402),  a  Portuguese,  and  Houguet  or  Hiiet 
(Hacket?),  an  Irishman.  King  Edward  (Duarte;  1434-38),  John's 
son,  expanded  this  simple  plan  and  began  the  building  of  the 
Capellas  Imperfeitas,  the  name  still  given  to  the  second  and  larger, 
but  ^uncompleted'  mausoleum  behind  the  choir,  but  his  successor, 
the  warlike  AfFonso  V.  (1438-81),  confined  himself  to  the  erection  of 
the  second  cloisters  (Claustro  de  Dom  Affonao  Quinto).  The  designer 
of  these  was  probably  the  third  master-builder  Martim  Vaaquea 
(d.  before  1448)  or  FernSo  d'Evora  (still  living  in  1473). 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate  (1495-1521) 
that  the  completion  of  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas  was  determined  on  — 
it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Leonora  (p.  498).  The  work,  how- 
ever, progressed  but  slowly,  as  the  king  soon  transferred  his  interest 
to  the  new  convent  of  Belem  and  selected  its  church  as  his  man- 
Boleum  (p.  505).  Matthew  Femandes  the  Elder  (from  1480 ;  d.  1515) 
and  M.  Femandes  the  Younger  (d.  1528)  are  named  as  the  mastex 
builders.  To  the  design  of  the  former  are  probably  due  the  vestibule 
of  the  new  mausoleum,  with  its  celebrated  portal,  and  the  massive 
piers  of  the  upper  octagon.  The  window-tracery  of  the  Claustro 
Real  was  then  executed  in  the  same  ornate  'Emmanuel'  style  (p.  504). 
In  the  reign  of  John  III.  (1521-57)  Joao  de  Ca8tilho(i^.  503)  added 
the  inappropriate  Renaissance  balustrade  of  the  vestibule ,  since 
which  nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  completion  of  the  mauso- 
leum (p.  530).  In  1551,  however,  John  III.  extended  the  convent, 
which  now  accommodated  sixty  monks,  by  the  erection  of  the  third 
cloisters;  these  were,  however,  destroyed  in  1811. 

The  earthquake  of  1755  is  said  to  have  overthrown  the  tower  of 
the  founder's  chapel.  In  1810  the  French  under  Mass^na  destroyed 
part  of  the  building  and  plundered  the  royal  sarcophagi.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  convents  (1834)  Batalha  was  declared  a  national 
monument  (1840).  Since  then  almost  all  the  injured  portions  of  the 
building  and  sculptures  have  been  gradually  restored.  Batalha,  the 
great  monument  of  Portugal's  independence,  has  thus  arisen  phcBnix- 
like  from  its  ruins  and  is  once  more  one  of  the  grandest  buildings  of 
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Christendom.  Its  situation  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Alhambra, 
the  greatest  Moorish  monument  in  the  Peninsula,  and  it  lacks  the  sen- 
suous charm  of  the  Arab's  fancy,  but  it  almost  surpasses  the  Moorish 
edifice  in  sumptuous  splendour.  Its  material,  a  marble-like  white 
limestone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  has  acquired  a  beautiful 
golden-brown  tone  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  except  a  few  portions, 
which  have  become  rather  black. 

One  keeper  (150-200  rs.)  showa  the  church ;  another  (200-300  rs.)  the 
cloisters,  musenm,  chapter-room,  Capellas  Imperfeitat,  and  roof. 

The  *Ghnrch  is  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  the  refined  and 
developed  Gothic  style.  The  richly  articulated  W.  or  Main  Portal 
has  been  partly  restored.  It  is  adorned  with  figures  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  saints  and  angels  (the  latter  in  the  soffits  of  the  arch). 
In  the  pediment  over  the  door  are  God  the  Father  surrounded  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  In  front  of  the  portal 
is  the  tomb  of  the  architect  Matthew  Fernandes  the  Elder  (p .  527).  To 
the  S.  the  church  is  adjoined  by  the  Capella  do  Fundador  (see  below), 
the  upper,  octagonal  portion  of  which  (probably  constructed  after  the 
earthquake?)  is  supported  by  fine  buttresses  and  is  covered  with  a 
flat  stone  roof.  The  main  tower  of  the  church  (p.  531)  is  not  visible 
from  this  side. 

The  Intbriob  is  263  ft.  long  and  106  ft.  wide.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  each  of  the  aisles  by  eight  plain  piers.  The  transepts 
are  narrow.  The  pentagonal  apse  is  adjoined  on  each  side  by  two 
tri-apsidal  chapels.  Lofty  coloured  windows,  many  of  them  un- 
satisfactorily restored,  admit  an  unusual  amount  of  light.  The 
choir-windows  still  retain  the  old  stained  glass  by  ChjUlherme  de 
BeUes^  Mestre  Jodo,  and  Antonio  Taea,  with  representations  of  the 
Annunciation  (1.),  Visitation  (1.),  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (r.).  and 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  (r.).  The  choir-chapels  contain  some  inter- 
esting tombs.  In  the  central  chapel,  Capella  M6r,  is  that  of  fCing 
Edward  (p.  527)  and  his  wife  Leonora  of  Arag6n,  still  showing 
many  traces  of  French  vandalism.  The  Duke  of  Aveiro^  father  of 
the  conspirator  executed  at  Belem  (p.  503;  arms  and  inscription 
erased),  is  buried  in  the  Capella  de  Santa  Barbara^  the  outermost 
chapel  on  the  left,  while  the  outermost  chapel  on  the  right,  the 
Cap.  do8  Mdrtyres^  contains  the  tomb,  in  black  marble  and  mosaic, 
of  Diogo  Lopes  de  Sousa^  Count  of  Miranda  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  of  Christ;  the  mosaic  ornamentation  of  this  chapel  should 
be  noticed. 

A  sumptuous  doorway  leads  from  the  S.  aisle  into  the  ^'^Foonder's 
Chapel  (CapeUa  do  Fundador)^  a  chamber  65  ft.  square ,  with  a 
light  and  elegant  octagon  in  its  centre,  borne  by  eight  pillars.  The 
slender  pillars,  the  ornate  arches,  the  window-tracery,  and  the  bosses 
in  the  vaulting  of  the  octagon  are  all  alike  executed  with  a  jewel- 
like perfection  of  finish. 

Under  the  octagon,  borne  by  eight  lions,  rests  the  lofty  sarcopha- 
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gas  otJohn  I.  (^de  boa  memoria';  d.  1434)  and  his  wife  Philippa 
of  Lancaster  (d.  1416),  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  right  hands 
of  the  king  and  queen  are  clasped.  The  large  canopy  over  their 
heads,  bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal  and  England,  is  a  restoration. 
The  dress  and  armour  still  retain  traces  of  colour  and  gilding.  Round 
the  upper  margin  runs  a  briar- wreath,  bearing  the  mottoes  ^yl  me 
plei'  (11  me  plait)  and  ^por  henC  (p.  511).  The  sockets  at  the  corners 
are  for  torches. 

In  four  niches  in  the  S.  wall  of  the  chapel  are  the  (almost  wholly 
restored)  tombs  of  the  four  younger  children  of  the  royal  pair  in  the 
middle.  The  one  most  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand^ 
the  Trfneipe  Constante'  of  Calderon's  immortal  drama,  who  *held 
the  public  .welfare  higher  than  his  own'  (Lusiads  it);  it  bears  the 
motto  ^le  bien  me  plet\ 

On  the  luckless  campaign  against  Tangier  in  1436  the  Portuguese  were 
allowed  by  the  Moors  to  retire  unscathed,  on  condition  that  they  should 
surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Geuta ,  captured  by  them  in  1416. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  left  behind  as  hostage.  When  King  Edward  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  prince  was  taken  to  the  interior  of  Morocco  and 
cost  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  June  5th,  1443.  "So 
temptation  of  the  Moors  overcame  his  steadfastness.  His  dead  body  was 
restored  to  his  countrymen  after  the  capture  of  Tangier  hy  Affonso  V. 
(1471),  and  on  June  17th,  1472,  it  was  interred  at  Batalha.  The  Infante 
Santo  is  still  a  national  Portuguese  hero. 

The  double  monument  of  the  Infante  John  (d.  1442),  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  his  wife  Isabella  bears  reliefs 
of  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Gruclflxion,  and  the  Descent  from 
the  Gross  (this  last  ancient);  the  motto  is  ^jai  bien  reson'.  Next 
comes  the  tomb  of  the  Infante  Henry  (d.  1460),  whom  history  has 
honoured  with  the  title  of  the  ^Nayigator'  on  account  of  his  zealous 
encouragement  of  the  ocean-expeditions  of  the  Portuguese,  though 
he  himself  never  took  part  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  (comp.  p.  532) ; 
his  motto  is  ^talant  de  bien  fere\  The  fourth  tomb  is  that  of  Peter j 
Duke  of  Coimbra,  who  fell  in  1449  at  the  battle  of  Alfarrobeira 
(p.  480),  with  the  inscription  ^disir'  (Port,  eaudade,  an  untranslat- 
able word  expressive  of  intense  regret  and  longing;  comp.  Ger. 
Sehnsucht), 

By  the  W.  wall  of  the  chapel  are  the  tombs  oiAffonao  7.  (1438- 
81)  and  his  wife  Isabella^  John  II,  (1481-95;  transferred  hither  in 
1901  from  the  chapel  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Pranto),  and  the  Infante 
Affonso^  son  of  John  II. 

The  first  or  *Boyal  doisters  (Claust/ro  Real;  entr.  from  the 
church  or  on  the  £.  side)  are  very  picturesque.  To  the  S.  and  S.E.  the 
church  and  tower  rise  above  the  arcades  enclosing  the  garden-like 
court,  and  to  the  E.  Is  the  chapter-house;  in  the  N.W.  angle  is  » 
well-house.  The  Gothic  style  of  Portugal  is  here  seen  in  all  its  phases, 
from  the  simplest  forms  to  the  most  extravagantly  fantastic.  Each 
walk  of  the  cloisters  is  182  ft.  long  and  opens  on  the  court  in  seven 
arches,  each  subdivided  by  3-6  slender  columns.  The  upper  part  of 
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the  arclies  is  filled  with  tracery  of  well-nigh  Oriental  intricacy.  Two 
patterns  only  occnr  In  tliis  tracery ;  one  is  an  elaborate  net-work  of 
briar-branohes,  enclosing  in  some  cases  the  armillary  spheres  that 
formed  the  ^devise  parlante'  of  King  Emmanuel ;  the  other  Is  a  sin- 
gular combination  of  the  double  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  with  the 
stems  and  blossoms  of  the  lotus,  evidently  symbolizing  the  enterprizes 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  distant  Orient.  The  *  WeU  Hmae  (PavUhOo) 
resembles  a  chapel,  connected  with  the  N.  and  W.  walks  of  the  cloister 
by  a  larger  and  a  smaller  arch  and  presenting  two  lofty  arched  win- 
dows on  the  sides  facing  the  garth.  The  tracery  with  the  lotus  is  re- 
peated In  the  lower  part  of  the  arches.  The  five  water-basins  in  the 
middle  are  of  fantastic  form.  The  views  from  the  arcades  and  the 
well-house  are  singularly  fascinating,  especially  by  bright  sunshine. 
The  tracery  of  the  galleries  is  mostly  modern. 

The  Befeetozy  (Befeitorio)  lies  to  the  W.  of  that  part  of  the 
4sloi8ters  containing  the  well-house.  It  is  now  used  as  a  Museum 
for  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments,  objects  from  the  tombs 
(incl.  beads  of  a  rosary  found  in  Prince  Ferdinand's  tomb),  coins,  etc. 
Adjoining  is  the  kitchen  (CozUiha). 

To  the  N.  of  the  cloisters  is  an  Adega,  or  cellar. 

The  ^Chapter  House  (8ala  do  Capitulo),  to  the  E.  of  the  cloisters, 
is  entered  by  a  large  doorway,  flanked  by  two  arched  windows.  Door 
and  windows  are  alike  deeply  recessed  and  subdivided  by  slender 
columns.  The  interior  is  62  ft.  square  and  is  covered  by  a  bold 
vaulted  roof  unsupported  by  pillars.  The  large  E.  window  contains 
three  main  lights,  above  which  is  an  expanse  of  the  richest  tracery. 
The  stained  glass,  with  representations  of  the  Passion ,  is  modem. 
On  a  corbel  in  the  S.E.  comer  is  an  alleged  portrait-bust  of  Affonso 
Domkngues  (p.  627). 

The  *Manaelino^  portal  In  the  X.E.  angle  formerly  led  to  the  OloUUn 
ofJoTmlll.^  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811  and  then  cleared  away. 

From  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Royal  Cloisters  we  enter  the 
Cloisters  of  Affonso  V.  (Clau$tro  de  Dom  Affonso  Quinto)^  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  in  the  simple  Gothic  style  of  the 
period.  Each  walk  is  146  ft.  in  length. 

The  *GapelIa8  Imperfeitas  (entr.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  convent) 
adjoin  the  E.  end  of  the  church  but  have  no  organic  connection  with 
it.  According  to  the  original  design,  which  would  probably  have 
exhibited  the  ^Manuelino'  style  in  its  most  brilliant  development, 
the  central  octagon,  with  a  diameter  of  about  66  ft,  was  snr* 
Tounded  by  seven  large  chapels,  each  28  ft.  deep  and  having  a  tri- 
4ip8idal  termination  and  three  tall  windows.  The  intervening  spaces 
were  occupied  by  six  lower  pentagonal  chapels.  The  star-vaulting 
6f  the  upper  octagon  was  probably  meant  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
flat  roof  of  stone.  The  lofty  dome  planned  by  the  architect  of  the 
Emmanuel  period  but  never  executed  necessitated  the  construction 
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of  massive  buttresses  ia  the  interior  of  the  mausolettm  and  the 
partial  walling-up  of  the  six  smaller  chapels.  The  central  part  of 
the  bnilding  was  from  the  first  reserved  for  King  Edward,  while  the 
three  large  chapels  to  the  £.,  facing  the  entrance,  were  meant  to 
contain  the  tombs  of  Affonso  Y.,  John  II.,  and  Emmanuel  himself. 
The  original  idea  was  in  all  probability  to  connect  the  W.  side  of 
the  mausoleum  with  the  church  by  a  narrow  corridor,  but  the 
*ManueUno*  architect  devised  a  large  vestibule,  with  a  •PortoZ, 
50  ft.  high  and  25  ft.  wide,  surmounted  by  a  clerestory. 

The  new  buttresses,  which  were  carried  only  six  or  eight  feet 
aboYe  the  groundfloor,  are  constructed,  after  Indian  models,  in 
the  form  of  bundles  of  reeds  and  adorned  with  foliage  and  other 
ornamentation.  In  the  interior,  between  the  buttresses  and  the 
arches  of  the  chapels,  are  two  rich  friezes;  and  between  these  friezes 
are  eight  shields  with  armorial  bearings.  The  most  exquisite  work 
is  that  of  the  doorway,  where  the  stone  seems  to  lose  itself  in  a  lace- 
like web  of  the  most  extravagant  exuberance  of  fancy. 

The  elegant  Benaitsanee  Bahatrade  of  Jo&o  de  Gastilho,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  vestibule,  the  latest  addition  to  the  mausoleum,  seems 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Roof  and  Tower  (160  steps) 
of  the  church,  either  from  the  Capellas  Imperfeitas  or  (easier)  from 
the  Cloisters  of  Affonso  V.,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  excellent  bird's 
eye  ^Yiew  of  the  buildings  of  the  convent  and  the  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

An  excellent  view  of  the  church  is  enjoyed  from  the  highroad 
to  Alcobaga,  a  little  way  outside  the  small  town. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  village  of  Batalha  is  the  ruinous  church  of  Santa 
Onu,  built  by  JoSo  de  Oaatilho  in  1512-32,  with  a  fine  Renaissance  portal 
and  a  tasteful  retablo.  —  Fine  views  are  afforded  by  the  hills  to  the  £. 
and  the  pine-wood  to  the  W. 


The  BoAD  FBOM  6ATAI.HA  TO  Leibia  (6  M. ;  carr.  in  IV4  hr.) 
first  traverses  a  pine-forest  and  then  leads  between  corn-flelds  and 
vineyards.  The  Pinhal  Real  (p.  523)  is  seen  in  the  distance,  to  the 
left.  Beyond  Azoia,  with  its  fine  oaks,  the  road  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Liz,  soon  affording  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Leiria  (p.  523). 


66.  From  Lisbon  to  Oporto  vift  EntroneamentOy 
AlfarelloSy  Coimbra,  and  Pampilhosa. 

213  M.  Railway,  express  train  every  evening  (Ist  A  2nd  class  only)  in 
6V3  hrs.,  ordinary  train  (starting  from  the  Gaes  dos  Soldados,  p.  481)  in 
ca.  13  hrs.  (fares  0930,  5390,  3860  rs.).  Besides  these  there  is  the  'train 
de  luxe%  mentioned  at  pp.  8, 1^  and  642,  to  Pampilhosa,  with  a  connection 
(carriages  changed)  to  Oporto.  —  There  are  good  railway-restaurants  at 
EntroneaniMto  and  Pampilhosa^  and  a  refreshment-counter  at  Coimbro' 
3ifutcasSo»  —  Beyond  Entroneamento  the  best  views  are  to  the  left. 

34* 
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From  Lisbon  to  (70  M.)  EfUroncamenio,  see  pp.  480-478.  —  Tbe 
train  now  qnits  the  valley  of  the  Tagns,  pasBes  the  villages  of  Atalaia 
and  Cairtaaede,  and  intersects  the  £.  spnrs  of  the  Serra  do  Aht, 

79'/2  M.  Payalvo  is  the  station  (diligence  210  rs.)  for  — 

Thomar  (400  ft. ;  Botel  IrOao  Commercial^  very  fair,  d^j.  400, 
D.  600  rs.),  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Portugal,  which 
lies  on  the  Nabdo^  about  5  M.  to  the  E.  Its  chief  lions  are  tbe 
mediaeval  churches  and  the  castle  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  the  latter 
rising  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  above  the  pleasant  olive-clad  plain. 

Tbe  Castello  de  CSraa^  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  XabSo,  on  the 
site  pointed  out  by  local  tradition  as  that  of  the  ancient  Ifabantia,  was  en- 
truated  to  the  KnighU  Templar  in  1159,  daring  (he  wars  with  the  Moors. 
Their  Grand  Master,  Oualdim  Paes,  erected  here  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
do  Olival ,  and  in  1160  began  the  construction  of  a  more  advantageously 
situated  casfle  on  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  lender  the 
shelter  of  this  castle  sprang  up  the  town  of  Thomar,  An  old  inscription 
informs  us  how  the  Templars  here  successfully  resisted  a  six  days^  attack 
made  by  the  Almobades  (p.  369)  under  Jbu  Ytfkuh  Y^vf  in  1190. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Temple  Order  in  1314,  King  Dinis  estab* 
lished  the  Obdbb  of  Ghbibt  (Ordem  de  Cavallaria  de  Noete  Senhor  Jetne 
Chrisio)  *for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Moors,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy\  The  castle  of  Castro  Uarim 
(p.  520),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onadiana,  was  at  first  assigned  to  the  new 
Order,  but  it  was  transferred  to  Thomar  in  1334  (or  1366  ?).  The  golden 
age  of  the  Order  began  under  Dam  Henrique^  Duke  of  Viseu,  the  famous 
Henry  the  Navigator,  who  was  Grand-Master  from  1418  to  1460.  This  prince, 
the  pioneer  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Europe,  used  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Order  mainly  in  the  equipment  of  squadrons  for  discovery  and  conquest 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  started  fh)m  the  town  of  Sagree  (see 
p.  519).  In  1451  the  Order  received  from  Afibnso  V.  the  spiritual  inris- 
diction  over  all  the  conquered  lands;  under  Emmanuel,  who  succeeded  as 
Duke  of  Vizeu  to  the  Grand-Mastership  in  1484,  its  immense  possessions 
in  Africa  and  India  made  it  the  wealthiest  order  in  Christendom.  To 
this  activity  of  the  Order,  so  full  of  advantage  for  Portugal,  an  end  was 
put  by  the  pietistic  John  III.,  who  converted  the  Order  from  one  of  chivalry 
to  one  of  monkhood  (1523)  and  made  the  Grand-Mastership  of  the  three 
Portuguese  orders  (Thomar,  Crate,  and  AvIk)  hereditary  in  the  Orown 
(1561).  In  the  Spanish  period  the  Order  of  Christ  sank  so  low  as  to  be 
merely  the  servile  tool  of  the  foreign  monarchs. 

In  the  pretty  Pra^a  de  Dom  Manuel  stands  the  church  of  S2o 
JoXo  Baptista,  built  about  1490,  with  a  tasteful  portal  in  the 
'Manuelino'  style  (p.  604)  and  a  Towet  ending  in  an  octagonal  spire 
with  the  armiUary  sphere  of  King  Emmanuel  (p.  630).  The  interior 
contains  an  ancient  font,  a  late- Gothic  octagonal  pulpit,  and,  in  the 
Oapella  M6r,  eight  good  but  much  -  damaged  pictures  by  VeUuco 
Femandtz  (p.  600)  and  a  pupil  of  Quinten  Matsys  (Simon  ?),  —  We 
proceed  towards  the  N.  to  the  Largo  Hintze  Ribelro  and  the  Jardim 
da  Yarzea  Pequena.  Here  is  the  octagonal  chapel  of  8(lo  Qregorio^ 
whence  a  flight  of  !266  steps  ascends  to  the  ermida  of  Nossa  Senhora 
da  PiedadCf  a  pilgrimage  -  church  dating  flrom  1613  (good  views). 
About  halfway  up,  to  the  right,  is  the  ruined  chapel  otNo8$e  Senhor 
Jems  do  MorUe, 

From  Slo  JoJo  Baptista  we  may  cross  the  Nabio  by  the  old 
Bridge  and  proceed  past  the  Capella  Santa  Iria  and  through  an 
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archway  on  the  right,  finally  descending  Ti4  the  cemetery  to  Santa. 
Mabia  DOS  OLiVAiiBS,  the  old  church  of  the  Templars.  Down  to  the 
time  of  John  III.  this  was  the  seat  of  the  Great  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  Christ  and  the  burial-place  of  the  most  prominent  knights,  while 
it  was  the  ^Mother*  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Order  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  about  1460,  with 
the  exception  of  the  W.  facade  and  the  detached  tower.  The  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  interior  are  the  graceful  pulpit  and  the 
monument  (in  the  Capella  Mor)  of  Bishop  Diogo  Pinheiro  (d.  1625), 
both  in  the  Renaissance  style.  There  are  also  numerous  tombstones 
of  the  15-17th  cent,  and,  in  the  second  side-chapel  on  the  right,  a 
modem  memorial  stone  to  Gualdim  Paes  (p.  532). 

From  the  Largo  Hintze  Ribeiro  we  ascend  the  castle-hill,  passing 
on  the  way  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei^tto,  an  elegant 
Renaissance  structure  of  1579  (1541  ?).  At  the  top,  on  the  E.  margin 
of  the  hill,  two  gates  lead  into  a  courtyard,  to  the  right  in  which 
(fee)  stands  the  Palace  of  Henry  the  Navigator,  restored  and  enlarged 
in  the  16th  cent,  by  Queen  Catharine,  widow  of  John  III.  Passing 
through  the  palace  we  reach  the  old  Castle  of  the  Templars  (Castello 
dos  Templarios),  the  balcony  and  tower  of  which  command  an 
extensive  view  over  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Nabfto.  Beyond  this 
^  is  the  — 

•CoNVBNTO  DE  Chbisto,  the  convent-palace  of  the  Knights  of 
Christ,  affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  course  of  Portuguese 
architecture  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century.  To  the  Templar  peri- 
od belong  one  of  the  smaller  cloisters  and  the  old  church  (ca.  1162), 
occupying  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  and  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Two  other  cloisters 
and  a  chapter-house  were  erected  by  Henry  the  Navigator.  Emman- 
uel added  the  new  church  of  the  Order  of  Christ  with  a  chapter 
room  below  its  high-choir,  the  small  Claustro  de  Santa  Barbara,  and 
the  uncompleted  new  chapter-house.  Extensive  new  buildings  were 
necessitated  by  John  lll.'s  transformation  of  the  Order.  Four  new 
cloisters,  extensive  dormitories,  and  other  structures  were  added, 
which  were  not  completed  till  the  time  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
The  fine  aqueduct,  3  M.  long,  was  constructed  by  Philip  II.  and 
Philip  III.  in  1695-1613.  In  1810  the  French  burned  the  hand- 
some stalls  of  the  new  church.  The  Conde  de  Thomar  saved  the 
buildings  from  utter  ruin  by  buying  a  part  of  them  in  1843  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Order  (1834). 

A  handsome  doable  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  large  Platfobm  or 
TsBBACB,  on  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  New  Chapter  Souse,  a  two-storied 
edifice  by  JoSo  de  Castilho  (p.  503),  of  which  the  outer  walls  only  are  com- 
pleted. On  the  second  story  is  a  triangular  apse  for  the  throne  of  the 
Grand-Master.  To  the  right  are  the  battlement ed  Temple  Church  (p.  634) 
and  (partly  hidden  by  the  Claustro  dos  Philippes)  the  **Chuboh  of  thb 
Obdkb  of  Ghbist,  also  by  JoSo  de  Castilho.  The  chief  features  of  the 
exterior  are  the  ornate  W.  doorway,  recalling  that  of  Bel€m  ^  the  exquisite 
tracery  of  the  arcade,  with  the  armillary  sphere  of  Emmanuel  (p.  590) 
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and  tbe  erosa  of  fhe  Order;  and  tlie  semi-Indian  battresses  at  the  K.W. 
angle.  The  half-length  figure  on  the  "S.  side,  below  the  fantastic  window 
of  the  chapter-house,  passes  for  a  portrait  of  the  architect  (?)  A^et  do 
Quintal,  The  interior  is  roofed  hj  fine  groined  vanlting,  rising  above 
a  series  of  exquisite  corbels.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  Ooro  Alio  (entr.,  see 
below),  below  which  is  fhe  CliapUr  Boom,  with  windows  recalling  Indian 
models. 

The  *TsMPLS  Ghubch  is  connected  with  the  church  'of  tiie  Order  Of 
Christ  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch  and  has  been  used  as  its  choir  (eapeUa 
mdr)  since  the  time  of  Bmmanuel.  It  is  a  sixteen-sided  structure,  with  a 
central  octagon  (charola)  for  the  high-altar.  The  ornate  decoration  of  the 
church  has  suffered  very  muchj  the  paintings  (by  a  Fleming)  are  sadly 
damaged,  being  partly  whitewashed  and  partly  restored;  of  the  twelve 
carved  wooden  statues  of  prophets  on  the  walls  only  five  remain*  To  the 
right  of  the  large  connecting  archway  is  a  handsome  Benaissance  pulpit. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Temple  Church  is  the  Oothic  Clcnutro  do  CemonUrioy 
the  only  extant  portion  of  the  building  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  lITavi- 
gator.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Grand  Masters  Diogo  da  Qama  (d.  1528) 
and  Baltasar  da  Faria  (who  introduced  the  Inquisition  into  Portugal 
under  John  III.)  and  other  monuments.  Adjacent  is  the  SacrUtv.  built 
by  Philip  ni.  in  1620. 

To  the  lif.  of  the  churches  lie  the  small  Claiutro  de  SatUa  Barbara^ 
in  the  early-Renaissance  style,  and  the  extensive  Convent  Buildings  of 
the  16-17th  centuries.  The  latter  include  long  Corridort^  fian'ked  on  both 
sides  by  cells;  an  elegant  central  apartment  with  a  dome;  four  huge 
CMttors  (Claustro  da  Hospedaria,  dos  Philippes,  dos  Corvos,  and  do  Mixo); 
the  Reftctory;  the  AlboCt  HouM;  the  Noviciate;  and  large  store-rooms, 
kitchens,  and  the  like  on  the  groundfloor.  The  best  of  these  buildings, 
which  are  partly  under  municipal  and  partly  under  military  control, , 
and  therefore  seldom  all  accessible  at  the  same  time,  is  the  ^Oknutro 
dos  PhiUppes  (S.W.),  a  handsome  two-storied  building  of  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  kings,  in  the  late  •  Benaissance  style  and  resembling  in  some 
degree  the  creations  of  Palladio.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  tasteful 
fouQtain.  —  An  ornate  ^Emmanuel'  door  leads  hence  to  the  high-choir 
(see  above)  of  the  church  of  the  Order  of  Christ  From  these  cloisters, 
too,  we  may  ascend  the  small  tower,  with  the  largest  bell  in  Portugal, 
or  to  the  roof  of  the  church. 

Beyond  Thomar  the  railway  ascends  considerably,  penetrating 
rocky,  weather-beaten  hills.  —  85  M.  CMo  de  Maoda,  —  We  thread 
a  tunnel. 

901/2  M.  Caxariasy  on  a  feeder  of  the  Nab&o,  near  large  pine- 
woods.  We  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Tagns  and  the  Mondego 
by  a  tunnel  and  descend  vi&  r97  M.)  Albergaria  Into  the  valley  of  the 
Arunca,  which  we  reach  at  (IO41/2  M.)  Vermoil. 

110  M.  PombU)  an  attractive  little  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arunca,  with  a  conspicuous  ruined  castle,  was  founded  by 
Gualdim  Paes  (p.  532)  in  1181.  It  furnished  the  title  of  Sebas- 
tiSo  J  Oil  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  the  'Gran  Marqutfz\  who  was  born  at 
Soure  on  May  13th,  1699.  After  the  death  of  Joseph  I.  (1777)  the 
dhce  all-powerful  minister  (pp.  473,  487)  was  degraded  and  exiled 
to  Pombal,  where  he  died  on  May  8th,  1782.  —  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  are  the  ruined  castle  (Castello),  the  modem  If/reja  Matfix, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Romanesque  Temple  Churchy  formerly  a 
mosque,  with  interesting  horseshoe  portal,  and  other  Moorish  traces 
In  its  capitals  and  Yaulting. 

Diligence  from  Pombal  to  Mria,  see  p.  533. 
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Tbe  old  Lisbon  higbroad  (p.  624)  leads  from  Pombal  direct  to  the  "S.B,^ 
through  the  mountains,  passing  Ridinhaf  Condeixa  (on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
CorUK^>riffa\  comp.  p.  677)i  &nd  Senwehe,  to  (26  M.)  Ocimbra  (p.  636)  — 
a  day's  jotrrner  on  horseback. 

The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Arunca,  passing  namer- 
ous  cork-trees.  To  the  E.  rises  the  Strra  de  LouzS  (3945  ft.),  the 
S.  W.  prolongation  of  the  Serra  da  EstrelU.  —  115  Va  M.  8oure.  — 
As  we  proceed,  the  high -lying  town  of  Montem6r  Velho  (see  below) 
comes  into  sight  on  the  left,  beyond  the  Mondego. 

127V9  M.  AliiKrelloa  (Bail,  Beatawrant),  the  junction  of  the  rail- 
way to  Lisbon  vift  Leiria  (R.  64).  'Otos  molles'  (see  below)  are 
sold  at  the  station. 

Beyond  (129  M.)  Formoaeiha  the  train  approaches  the  Mondego, 
which  here  flows  through  the  Campo  de  Mondego^  a  fertile  plain  with 
▼ines,  oranges,  and  orchards.  —  Beyond  (136 Vs  M.)  Taveiro  we 
eross  the  Mondego  by  an  iron  bridge,  obtaining  a  glimpse  to  the  right 
of  Ooimbra,  rising  white  above  the  yerdnxe  of  the  plain. 

139  M.  Coi]iibra-Biftirca9fto  (Buffet)  is  the  station  for  the  short 
branch-line  (IV4  M.;  carriages  changed)  to  (himhta'Cidade  (comp, 
p.  636  and  the  small  map,  p.  643). 

We  now  traverse  a  pleasant  hilly  district  between  the  Seirra  dAI^ 
coba  on  the  W.  and  the  Serra  da  LavrHo  and  the  Serra  de  Busaaeo 
on  the  E.  —  144  M.  Souzellas, 

148 Y2  ^  Fampilhoia  (*Bailway  Beatawrant  #*  Hotely  comp. 
p.  543,  pens.  1500  rs.,  lunch-basket  320  or  600  rs.)  is  the  junction 
of  the  line  to  Villar  Formoao  vial  Quarda  (B.  68)  and  of  a  branch- 
line  to  Montem&r  Velho  and  (31 V2  M.)  Figueira  da  Fot  (p.  524). 

Visitors  to  BussAGO  may  drive  thither  direct  from  Pampilhosa  (4V8  H.), 
thas  avoiding  the  short  railway  joarney  to  Luzo  (p.  6^);  comp.  p.  643. 

151  M.  Mealhada;  I56V2  M.  Mogo fores;  161  M.  Oliveira  do 
Bairro,  —  The  railway  bends  towards  the  sea,  and  traverses  pine- 
woods,  vineyards,  and  com-flelds.  Beyond  (1691/2  M.)  Quintans  are 
rice-flelds. 

•  174M.  Aveiro  (^HoU  de  Vottga;  Lloyd's  sub-agent),  the  Talabriga 
of  the  Bomans,  a  small  seaport  and  episcopal  see  with  7400  inhab., 
lies  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  large  Bia  de  Aveiro,  a  marshy  lagoon 
about  18  M.  long,  and  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Barra  Nova^ 
a  canal  constructed  in  1801-8.  Its  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt 
and  sardines.  The  fisheries  of  Aveiro  were  famous  in  the  15-16th 
centuries.  —  At  the  station  small  kegs  of  ovos  molles  (a  kind  of 
sweetened  eggs ;  200  rs.),  biscuits  (20  rs.),  and  pickled  shell-fish 
(mexiUiffes  or  MyiUus  edulis;  berbigdo  or  Cardium  edule)  are  offered 
for  sale. 

The  Cathedrnly  in  the  Travessa  da  Stf,  and  the  church  of  the 
Miserieordia  date  from  the  16th  century.  The  church  of  Santo 
Antonio^  situated  in  an  old  Couto  (i,e.  locus  cautus,  asylum),  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  Bia  and  the  ocean.  The  Convento  de  Jesiis  contains 
the  tomb  of  St,  Johanna,  daughter  of  Affonso  Y.    In  the  Carmelite 
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Convent  is  that  of  Briies  Lara^  the  second  wife  of  Gen.  Pietro  de^ 
Medici  (d.  1604). 

A  sail  or  row  on  the  Bia  to  the  Chapel  of  Noua  Senhora  deu  Areias 
(^sand^),  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  gives  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
the  vegetation  of  the  marshes,  which  in  spring  is,  perhaps,  more  hrilliant 
than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Railway  runs  throngh  a  pastoral  district  intersected  by 
canals,  and  orosses  the  Vouga  (the  ancient  Vactjui)  and  the  Antua, 
Beyond  (182</2M.)  Ettarreja  we  enter  a  sandy,  pine-grown  district. 

191  M.  Ov4r,  a  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  lies  3  M.  from  the  sea,  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  Aveiro  Canal,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  timber. 
—  Beyond  (198  M.)  £«mom  the  line  strikes  seaward,  across  the 
dunes,  to  (201 M.)  Espinho^  till  recently  a  popular  sea-bathing  resort, 
but  destroyed  by  a  high  tide  in  1905.  —  203  M.  Qranja  (H6t.  de 
Granja),  another  bathing-place,  with  a  pine-grove  and  the  attractive 
▼illas  of  the  Oporto  merchants.  —  The  train  quits  the  sea  and  runs 
via  (208  M.)  VaUadares  towards  the  lofty  S.  bank  of  the  Dowro,  The 
railway-cuttings  show  the  granitic  foundations  of  this  fertile  district. 
Oporto  appears  to  the  left. 

211  M.  Oaia  or  Oaya,  a  high-lying  place  with  country-houses, 
is  the  station  for  Villa  Nova  de  Gaia  (comp.  pp.  547,  558). 

After  passing  three  tunnels  the  train  crosses  the  deep  rocky  gorge 
of  the  Douro  by  the  *Ponte  de  Maria  Pia,  a  fine  bridge  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Eiffel  &  Co.  of  Paris  in  1876-77  and  named  after  Queen 
Maria  Pla.  It  crosses  the  ravine  in  a  single  span  of  525  ft ;  its  total 
length  is  1155  ft,  its  height  200  ft  The  lower  part  of  the  bridge  is 
of  granite,  while  1428  tons  of  iron  rods  were  used  for  the  upper  part. 
From  the  bridge  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  Oporto  to  the  left,  the 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  standing  out  prominently. 

The  train  finally  passes  between,  villas  and  gardens  on  either 
hand  and  reaches  (213  M.)  Oporto  (p.  545). 


67.  Coimbra. 

Railway  Stations.  The  station  of  (Mmbra-Bifurcatao  (p.  586)  lies  at 
the  extreme  N.W.  end  of  the  town,  and  travellers  have  to  change  here 
for  the  branch -line  running  to  the  (5  min.)  station  of  Coimbra- 0(dade 
(PI.  A,  2,  3),  close  to  the  hotels.  Hotel  and  other  porters  meet  the  trains 
at  the  former  station.  Besides  the  branch -railway  between  the  two  stations 
there  is  also  a  tramway  (Vs  hr.),  called  Americanos  (drawn  bv  mnles  \  fare 
60  rs.).  The  porter  (moco)  conveys  the  luggage  to  the  hotel  (iOO-200  rs.).  — 
A  special  line  of  americanos  runs  from  the  town-station  to  the  university. 
There  are  no  cabs. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  470).  Hotel  Avbmida  (PI.  a,  b;  B,  8),  pens.  1400- 
2000  rs.,  good.  —  Hot.  Mondbgo  (PI.  c;  B,  3),  with  view,  pens.  1000- 
1600  rs.  ;  Hot.  Bbaganva  (PI.  d ;  B,  2),  similar  charges,  plain. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  {Correio  «  Ttlegrapho;  PI.  G,  1,  2),  in  the 
Mercado. 

Chief  Attractions  (one  day).  In  the  morning:  Santa  Crux  (p.  637)^ 
Si  Velha  (p.  589);  Botanx  Garden  (p.  540);  University  (p.  640).  Afternoon: 
<2utii<a  da$  Ldgrimcu  (p.  541). 
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Coimbra  (50  ft.),  a  city  of  18,500  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  charm* 
ingly  situated  on  the  spurs  of  the  8erra  de  Lavrdo,  a  range  of  cre- 
taceous hills,  skirted  by  the  bow-like  course  of  the  Mondego^  the 
ancient  Mvnda.  The  older  Ufpeb  Town  covers  the  undulating  sur- 
face and  the  slopes  of  a  ridge  about  330  ft.  in  height  and  commun- 
icates by  narrow  and  very  steep  streets  with  the  lower  town  and 
the  river.  The  highest  points  of  the  plateau  are  occupied  by  the 
New  Cathedral  (N.E.)  and  the  University  and  Observatory  (S.W.). 
The  modern  Lowbb.  Town  formerly  suffered  greatly  from  fever 
produced  by  the  inundations  (cheias;  p.  553)  of  the  Mondego,  but 
is  now  protected  by  a  quay  (caes),  forming  an  attractive  promenade. 
Its  chief  line  of  streets  (Rua  Ferreira  Borges,  Rua  do  Yisconde  da 
Luz,  and  Rua  da  Sophia)  skirts  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
old  town  lies.  —  The  Mondego,  the  much  besung  Rio  das  Musas, 
carries  a  large  amount  of  chalk-dust  in  its  pellucid  waves,  wMch  is 
steadily  raising  the  level  of  its  bed.  On  its  W.  side  stretches  the 
long  Monte  da  Esperangay  covered  with  convents  and  villas. 

An  inacription  of  the  Oh  cent,  proves  that  Coimbra  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ./Eminium.  When  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Conimbriga  (p.  536) 
was  transferred  hither  at  the  end  of  the  9th  cent.,  the  old  name  ulso  was 
transferred  to  the  new  see.  Coimbra  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  in  872 
but  again  fell  into  their  hands  in  987.  In  1064  it  passed  finally  into  the 
possession  of  the  Christians  after  a  six  months'  siege  carried  on  by  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Castile.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  new  Portuguese  kingdom, 
and  in  1190  resisted  the  last  attack  of  the  Almohades  (p.  369)  under  Abu 
T(fkvb  YiU^f.  The  seat  of  the  court  was  removed  to  Lisbon  in  1260  (see 
p.  487),  but  Coimbra  received  some  compensation  from  King  JHnii^  who  in 
1307  transferred  hither  the  Umivebsitt  founded  at  Lisbon  in  12£0.  The  first 
rector  was  Dioffo  Oouvea,  formerly  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Among 
the  professors  Oouvea  brought  with  him  was  George  Buchanan  ^  the  cele- 
brated Scottish  scholar }  but  the  latter  was  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition 
and  did  not  stay  long  in  Portugal.  The  university  was  twice  removed  to 
Lisbon  (1338^  and  1367-1&3'0;  it  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
Humanists,  but  from  1566  to  1772  had  to  endure  the  repressive  rule  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  latter  year  Pombal  (pp.  473,  63i)  gave  it  new  statutes  and 
re-established  freedom  of  research.  Coimbra  is  still  the  only  university  in 
Portugal,  though  there  are  medical  schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  a 
theological  seminary  at  Santar^m. 

Coimbra  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Francisco  Bd  de  Miranda 
(1495-1558).  Camoens  (p.  491)  also  was,  perhaps,  born  here,  and  at  any 
rate  he  owes  to  the  Portuguese  Athens^  that  classical  scholarship  which 
is  so  evident  in  his  writings. 

From  the  Estrada  da  Beira  (Largo  do  Principe  Dom  Carlos; 
PI.  B,  3)  we  follow  the  tramway-line  up  the  Rua  Ferreira  Borges 
and  the  Hua  do  Yisconde  da  Luz.  To  the  left  of  the  latter,  beside  the 
house  No.  2,  stands  the  church  of  8ao  Thiago  (PI.  B,  2),  founded  in 
the  12th  cent,  but  completely  modernized  in  the  loth,  except  the 
beautiful  Romanesque  portal.  We  proceed  towards  the  N.  to  the 
Pbaca  Oitavo  db  Maio  (PI.  B,  2),  the  focus  of  the  new  town,  with 
the  secularized  — 

Mosteiro  de  Santa  Gnu  (PI.  0,  2),  erected  for  the  Augustiniaiis 
(cihiegoi  regrantea  de  Santo  Agottvnho)  in  1 131-32,  on  the  site  of  the 
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small  chaicli  of  Santa  Oruz  and  the  Banhos  da  Rainha.  Under  Em- 
manuel the  Fortunate  (ca.  1502?)  it  was  restored  with  the  help  of  a 
colony  of  Norman  sculptors  from  0aillon  and  Bouen,  and  it  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  surrounded  with  large  gardens,  which  have 
recently  heen  partly  destroyed  by  new  huildings  and  the  laying  out 
of  new  streets.  The  entire  N.  wing  of  the  conTent  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Cama/ra  Mundeipal^  or  city-hall.  The  church  i»  generally 
open  before  9.30  a.m.  only. 

We  first  enter  the  ^Cladbtbo  do  Silbnoio,  built  by  Marcos  Piret  (d.  1524) 
in  the  ^Hanuelino'  style  (p.  504),  with  pointed  windows  on  the  ground- 
floor,  flat-arched  openings  in  the  upper  stage,  and  a  tasteful  fountain. 
At  tlie  S.W.  and  l^.B.  ansles  and  on  the  8.  side  are  three  admirable 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  early-Renaissance  artists  of  PortogiU,  in 
the  shape  of  Reliefs  of  Christ  before  Pilate,  the  Bearing  of  the  Gross,  and 
the  Entombment.  —  Adjoining  the  8.  walk  of  the  cloisters  is  the  OapeUa 
ds  Sao  TheoUmiOy  completed  in  1582  by  Thom^  Velho,  first  prior  of  the 
monastery,  who  is  celebrated  by  Gamoens  in  the  Lusiads  (viii,  19).  The 
chapel  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Velho.  —  Through  the  Chapter  House 
we  reach  the  Saobibtt,  a  tasteful  Renaissance  structure  of  1622,  with 
handsome  tiles  and  barrel-vaulting.  The  much-darkened  paintings  of  CkrlBt 
before  Pilate,  Pentecost,  and  the  Invention  of  the  Grots  are  by  Vekuco 
Fernandez  CGr&o  Vasco'  p.  600).  The  Crucifixion  is  by  the  Master  of  SSo 
BaUo  (p.  500)  and  the  I)escent  from  the  Cross  is  a  copy  of  Daniele  da 
Votterra. 

The  Chubcb,  built  by  Marcos  Fires  (see  above)  and  partly  modernized 
in  the  18th  cent.,  has  an  interesting  W.  fei^de  by  Dioffo  de  CcutUho  and 
Master  Nicholas  Hhe  Frenchman' .  The  interior  has  no  aisles,  but  is  flanked 
with  two  rows  of  chapels ;  the  E.  end  is  rectangular.  The  only  relic  of 
the  'Emmanuel  style^  is  the  stone  ^Pulpit  by  the  N.  wall,  with  charming 
sculptures  by  Jean  de  Rouen  ('Joao  de  Ruao ;  1522).  The  choir  contains  the 
^Sarcophagi  of  the  first  Portuguese  kings,  Affonso  Eenriques  (l^ft}  1189-86) 
and  Saneho  I.  (rights  1185-1211),  with  recumbent  effigies.  Under  the  canopies 
are  figures  of  seven  saints  \  above  the  recesses  are  the  armiUary  sphere 
(p.  630)  and  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  (p.  532).  The  monuments  were 
probably  restored  by  l^icholas  the  Frenchman,  but  have  retained  their 
general  late  Gothic  character.  The  high-choir  (coro  alto)  at  the  W.  end, 
erected  by  a  Basque  architect,  contains  handsome  stalls  of  the  16th  century. 

The  garden  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city-hall  is  the  former  Cktustro  da 
Manga^  so  named,  according  to  the  story,  because  John  III.  drew  on  his 
sleeves  the  design  for  the  cloisters  and  for  the  curious  domed  structure  in 
the  middle. 

In  the  RuA  da  Sophia  (PL  B,  1),  to  the  N.  of  the  Pra^  Oitavo 
de  Maio,  are  several  late-Renaissance  buildings  of  the  second  halt 
of  the  loth  cent.,  including  the  ColUgio  do  Carmo  (PI.  B,  1),  with 
its  church  (1597),  the  unfinished  church  of  8do  Domingos  (PI.  B,  1 ; 
now  a  carriage-factory),  tls^ollegio  da  Oracay  and  the  fine  court 
that  alone  remains  of  the  CoUegio  dot  Jestdtas.  —  The  Pateo  da 
InqtAiaigdo  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Pra^a  Oitayo  de  Male, 
marks  the  site  of  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  (1566-1821). 

Passing  the  Glaustro  da  Manga  and  the  bell-tower  of  Santa  Gruz, 
we  reach,  to  the  £.,  the  Post  ^  Telegraph  Office  (p.  536)  and  the 
Mercado  (PI.  0,1),  the  latter  thronged  in  the  morning  with  quaintly 
dressed  peasants.  —  From  the  market  we  may  ascend ,  passing  the 
IheaXre  (left),  to  the  (10  min.)  Qxtxnia  de  Santa  Oruz  (PI.  F,  3)  or 
Jogo  da  BolOj  a  relic  of  the  old  convent-gardens,  with  shady  grounds 
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and  fountains.   Thenee  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.  to  (5  min.)  tke 
Aqueduct  and  the  BoUnUe  Oarden  (see  p.  540). 


Adjoining  the  house  nnmhered  75  in  the  Bua  do  Yiseonde  da 
Lnz  (p.  537)  is  the  Areo  de  Almedina  (PI.  C,  %  3),  the  relic  of  an 
ancient  city-gate  (Arab,  medifyij  the  dty).  Passing  through  this 
and  ascending  to  the  right ,  we  reach  the  Bua  de  Qnebra  Costas, 
whence  a  flight  of  steps  (left)  leads  to  the  Bua  de  Suh-Ripas  (PI. 
0,  2).  At  the  end  of  this  last  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  PaUusio  da 
Rua  de  8ub'Ripa$ ,  an  interesting  edifice  in  the  Emmanuel  style, 
erected  hy  Jo&o  Vaz  about  1514.  The  main  facade  is  adorned  with 
weather-worn  ornamentation,  while  portrait-medalUons  haye  been 
inserted  irregularly  in  the  side-walls. 

Farther  up  is  the  Bua  dos  Goutinhos  (PI.  C,  2),  which  we  de- 
scend to  the  right  (S.)  to  the  terrace  on  which  stands  the  — 

♦84  Vellia  (PI.  0,  3),  or  Old  Cathedral,  generally  known  as  a 
Velha.  This  massive  Bomanesque  building  of  the  12th  cent.,  with 
its  battlements,  its  projecting  central  portion,  and  its  unadorned 
comer-buttresses,  resembles  a  fortress  rather  than  a  church.  On 
the  N.  side  is  the  Porta  Etpeeiosa,  a  graceful  early-Benaissance 
structure  in  three  stories,  with  charming  ornamentation  and  >a  relief 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  pediment;  it  is  a  creation  of  the  French  sculp- 
tor named  at  p.  538.  A  Sarcophagua,  immured  in  the  wall,  contains 
the  remains  otDomSimandOj  the  first  Christian  governor  of  the  town. 

The  iMTBBioa  (closed  after  noon),  enriched  in  the  16th  cent,  by  numerous 
Sen»issance  additions,  and  modernized  and  whitewashed  in  1717-99,  has 
been  undergoing  restoration  since  1894.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
a  transept,  and  three  semicircular  apses.  The  pillars  have  interesting 
Bomanesque  capitals,  and  the  walls  of  the  aisles  are  lined  with  beautiful 
tiles.  —  The  Capella  ds  Sao  Miguel^  in  the  right  aisle,  has  an  altar  with 
six  paintings  of  the  Portuguese  school.  —  The  Cdp«Jto  <fo  <8a«ranM>ifo  (1566), 
in  the  S.  apse,  contains  the  tomb  of  its  builder.  Bishop  JoSo  Soares.  — 
The  large  late-Gothic  High  Altar  (Altar  M&r),  ascribed  to  Olivel  de  Gand  (?), 
was  erected  by  the  art-loving  Bishop  Joi^e  d' Almeida  (1481'1543).  In  the 
adjacent  Cap.  de  a&o  Pedro  (N.  apse)  is  the  tomb  of  this  bishop,  consisting 
of  a  Renaissance  retablo,  with  statues  of  apostles  and  several  reliefs.  — 
In  the  small  chapel  adjoining  the  8.  portal  (Porta  de  Santa  Clara)  are  the 
tombs  of  Bishop  Egm  Fafis  (13th  cent.)  and  Dona  Bataga.,  daughter  of  the 
Greek  Princess  Irene  and  the  Count  of  Ventemiglio.  —  The  Grand-master 
of  Aviz  (p.  472)  was  crowned  as  King  John  I.  in  this  church. 

The  Bua  do  Gabido,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  ascends  rapidly 
to  the  Bomanesque  church  of  Sao  Salvador  (PI.  D,  2),  buUt  in  1169. 
Thence  we  ascend  by  the  Bua  do  Salvador  and  the  (right)  Arco  do 
Bispo  to  the  Labgo  da  Fbiba  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  on  the  N.  side  of  which 
stands  the  Si  Vova  (PL  D,  2),  a  late-Benaissance  building  of  1580, 
with  a  large  baroque  facade.  In  the  sacristy  are  a  number  of  old 
paintings,  chiefly  by  Portuguese  masters.  The  Treasury  (Thesowro 
da  8e)  contains  vestments,  hangings,  and  valuable  church-plate  of 
the  12-16th  centuries.  —  On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  lies  the  Poqo 
Episcopal  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  rebuUt  by  Bishop  Affonso  de  CasteUo  Branco 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.    The  upper  story  of  the  beautifol 
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Renaissance  arcade  In  the  C0114  commands  a  magnificent  Yiew.  — 
On  the  N.E.  this  sqnare  is  adjoined  by  the  Largo  do  Marqntfz  de 
Pombal  (PI.  D,  2),  with  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Natural 
History  Museum. 

From  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Largo  da  Feira,  near  the  large  weep- 
ing willow  and  the  fountain  with  the  three  masks,  we  proceed  to  the 
Laboo  do  Oastbllo  (PI.  D,  B),  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Coimbra, 
torn  down  in  1772.  Beyond  this  we  skirt  the  great  arches  of  the 
Aqueducto  de  Sdo  Stbcutido,  built  by  Filippo  Terzi  in  the  reign  of 
King  Sebastian  (1570),  pass  (right)  the  ColUgio  de  Sdo  Bento  (PL  D, 
£,  3,  4;  now  Lyceu  Nadonal),  and  reach  the  entrance  (to  the  right, 
behind  the  aqueduct)  of  the  *  Jardim  Botanieo  (PL  E,  4),  which 
is  a  popular  public  promenade.  On  the  terrace  on  the  E.  side  rises 
a  Marble  Statue  of  Brotero. 

To  the  B.  of  the  Botanic  Garden  lie  the  sappretsed  Convento  d€ 
Sant^Anna  and  the  Penitenciaria  (PI.  F,  8,  4).  From  near  the  latter  foot- 
paths (fine  views)  lead  to  the  Penedo  da  Saudade  (^Hill  of  Longing*)  and  the 
Penedo  da  Meditofao  ('Hill  of  Meditation*). 

We  return  to  the  Largo  do  Castello  and  proceed  to  the  left 
through  the  Rua  do  Inpantb  Dom  Augusto  (PL  D,  3)  to  the  Uni- 
versity, in  front  of  which  a  simple  MotMment  to  Camoena  was  erected 
in  1881.  On  the  way  we  pass  the  former  Collegio  de  Sdo  Paulo, 
now  an  Archaeological  Museum. 

The  University  (PL  C,  D,  3),  offlciaUy  styled  Pa^os  Beaes  das 
EacolaSj  has  occupied  since  1540  the  site  of  the  old  royal  palace, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  EmmanueL  The  different  buildings,  partly 
restored  in  the  17-18th  cent.,  surround  a  large  quadrangle,  diversified 
with  pleasure-grounds.  On  entering  by  the  so-called  Porta  Ferrea 
(1634)  we  have  the  observatory  (see  below)  to  the  left  and  the  library 
in  front  of  us,  while  to  the  right  is  the  Collegium^  with  the  residence 
of  the  Rector,  the  lecture-rooms,  and  a  colonnade  known  as  the 
*yia  Latina\  The  large  8ala  dos  Actos,  dating  from  the  time  of 
John  III.,  has  fine  azulejos  and  an  artesonado  ceiling.  The  degrees 
are  conferred  with  interesting  ceremonies  prescribed  by  John  I.  in 
1431.  In  another  room,  adorned  with  red  velvet,  carving,  and  gild- 
ing, hang  the  portraits  of  the  rectors,  from  Garcia  d' Almeida 
(1537)  onwards.  —  The  University  Church ,  with  an  ^Emmanuel* 
portal,  is  the  old  palace- chapel,  built  by  Pero  Anes  (d.  ca.  1618).  — 
The  Library  (100,000  printed  vols.)  is  handsomely  fitted  up  and  con- 
tains the  books  and  MSS.  of  the  suppressed  convents  of  Sto  Peuto, 
Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rita,  the  Gra^a,  and  others.  —  Magnificent  *Tiews 
of  the  town  and  its  environs  are  obtained  firom  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
quadrangle  and  from  the  tower  of  the  Observatory » 

The  university  consists  of  five  FaetUtiet  (since  1816)  and  is  attended 
by  about  1200  students.  The  teaching  staff  includes  about  70  professors 
(cathedrdticos)  and  lecturers  ( substitutos ),  —  The  students  (eatudantes)  wear 
a  black  coat  buttoned  to  the  neck  and  over  it  a  black  gown  •,  they  generally 
go  bare-headed,  and  the  bag-like  cap  (gorro^  supposed  to  represent  the  orig- 
inal beggar's  sack)  whiph  they  used  to  carry  in  their  hands  has  gone  out 
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of  fashion.  In  tbeir  free-and-easy  behaviour  they  resemble  the  students 
of  some  of  the  smaller  university-towns  of  Germany,  and  they  are  devoted 
to  guitar-playing.  —  The  lectures  are  delivered  from  autumn  till  the  end 
of  Hay,  and  the  next  two  months  are  devoted  to  examinations.  The  course 
for  the  ordinary  degree  of  hachartl  formado  lasts  five  years.  The  degree 
of  dofitor  takes  another  year  and  another  examination.  l)C«dical  students 
study  eight  years. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Mondego  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  famous  for 
its  view  of  tlie  town  and  river.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  bridge  erected 
by  King  Emmanuel  in  1513,  wMch  itself  replaced  an  earlier  bridge 
of  AfTouso  Henriques. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  immediately  to  the  left,  stands 
the  convent  o{  Santa  Clara  a  Velha  ('the  old'),  founded  in  1286, 
restored  in  1330,  and  now  half-ruined  and  covered  with  sand.  Passing 
the  church  of  Nossa  Serihora  da  ConceipQao^  we  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  Monte  da  Esperanga  (p.  537),  on  which  stands  the  new  convent, 
the  MoBteiro  de  Santa  Clara,  built  by  John  lY.  in  1649,  with  a 
terrace  in  front  commanding  a  beautiful  survey  of  the  town.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  Santa  laabtUa  (St.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
King  Diniz),  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  (inaccessible 
for  laymen)  contains  the  silver  shrine  (1614)  of  the  sainted  queen  and 
her  tomb  (late-Gothic  j  14th  cent.),  transferred  from  the  old  convent. 

A  road  diverging  from  the  main  road  to  the  left,  at  the  old  con- 
vent, leads  to  the  (Vi  M.)  celebrated  Quinta  das  L&grimaSy  now 
private  property  and  open  on  application  on  week-days  only.  The 
little  park  behind  the  house  contains  in  the  background  a  square 
fountain-basin  fed  by  the  insignificant  spring  of  the  Fonte  dos  Amores, 
This  was  once  the  residence  of  the  fair  Inez  de  Castro  and  was  the 
scene  of  the  crime  described  by  Camoens  (Lusiads,  III,  118  et  seq.). 

Inez  (Agnet)  de  Castro^  the  natural  daughter  of  Pedro  Fern^ndex  de 
Castro,  a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Castile ,  was  one  of  the  maids-of-honour 
in  the  train  of  Conatanta^  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Penaiiel,  who  came  to 
the  Portuguese  court  as  the  bride  of  the  Jn/ante  Pedro,  son  of  Affonso  IV. 
Her  beauty  charmed  the  Portuguese  prince,  to  whom  she  bore  three 
children^  and  on  the  death  of  Constanta  (1846)  he  was  privately  married 
to  her.  The  Portuguese  nobles,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  *Falr  Spaniard' 
and  her  cousins,  persuaded  the  weak  Affonso  IV.  to  consent  to  the  murder 
of  Inez.  The  foul  deed  was  perpetrated  by  his  courtiers  on  Jan.  7th,  1355, 
at  the  above-mentioned  Fonte  dos  Amores. 

When  Pedro  heard  of  the  murder  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
devastated  the  country ;  but  a  reconciliation  was  ultimately  brought  about, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  On  the  death 
of  An^onso  (l3o7)  Pedro  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Castile  and  secured 
the  delivery  of  the  actual  murderers.  Two  of  these ,  Alvaro  Oongalez  and 
Pedro  CoelhOf  were  tortured  and  put  to  death  at  Santardm  (p.  478)  *,  a  third, 
Diogo  Lopez  Pacheeo^  escaped  by  flight.  Pedro  then  summoned  an  assembly 
at  Cantanhede  and  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  legality  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Inez.  Her  body  was  exhumed  from  its  grave  in  the  convent 
of  Santa  Clara,  was  crowned  and  placed  on  a  throne,  jand  received  the 
homage  of  the  courtiers,  who  kissed  her  hand  (beijamao)  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  body  was  then  borne  in  a  litter  by  ihe  foremost  nobles  of 
the  kingdom  to  its  final  resting-place  at  Alcoba^a  (p.  525). 

TSo  one  should  visit  the  Fonte  dos  Amores  without  having  at  hand 
Camoens''s  moving  account  of  this  romantic  episode  in  Portuguese  history. 
The   present  name  of  the  fountain  is  found  in  a  legal  document  of  1360. 
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Its  waters,  according  to  the  legend,  ased  to  bear  secret  letters  from  Bom 
Pedro  to  Inez,  when  aha  was  confined  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Olara.  On 
the  oldest  of  the  beantifnl  cypresses  that  surroanded  it  were  inicribed  the 
words  ^Eu  deif  sombra  a  Ignez  /ormosa"  (I  gave  shade  to  the  beauteous 
Inez);  bat  this  tree  died  in  1341.  A  stone  slab  by  the  fountain  bears  the 
following  verses  by  Gamoens  (Lnsiads,  m,  136):  -^ 

**Mondego's  Daughter-Kymphs  the  death  obscure 
Wept  many  a  year,  with  Waili  of  woe  exceeding; 
And  for  long  mem'ry  changed  to  fountain  pure, 
The  floods  of  grief  their  eyes  were  ever  feeding; 
The  name  they  gave  it,  whieh  doth  still  endure, 
Revived  Ign^z,  whose  murthered  love  lies  bleeding. 
See  yon  fresh  fountain  flowing  'mid  the  flowers. 
Tears  are  its  water,  and  its  namd  *Amores\'' 

(Burton'9  translation). 
The  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra  abounds  in  monastic  buildings  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  but  most  of  them  are  in  ruins.  About  12>/«  ^-  ^  the 
E.  is  the  abbey  of  lorvSo,  with  a  church  and  cloisters,  the  former  con- 
taining elaborately  carved  choir-stalls  and  numerous  sarcophagi  of  high- 
bom  nuns.  It  is  reached  by  driving  to  RAordosa  (9V«  M. ;  carr.  2600  rs.) 
and  widking  or  riding  (on  donkeys)  thence.  From  LorvSo  to  Btutaco^ 
see  p.  615.  —  About  7V«  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Coimbra  (carr.  2500  rs.)  is  the 
former  monastery  of  Sao  Karoos,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  the  church, 
with  an  ^Emmanuel^  portal,  gQod  groined  vaulting,  and  the  tombs  of  several 
Counts  de  Silva. 


68.  From  Pampilhosa  to  Onarda  and  Yillar  Formoso 
(Salamanca^  Medina  del  Campo). 

125  M.  Railway  in  about  8  hrs.  (fares  4010,  3120,  2220  rs.).  The  train 
de  luxe  mentioned  at  pp.  531  and  158  is  also  available  twice  weekly.  — 
There  are  railway-restaurants  at  Fampilhosa  (good)  and  VilltMr  Farmoso  only. 

PampUkota,  see  p.  535.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  N.E.  to  (fi^/i  M.) 
Lqzo,  the  station  foi  the  yillage  of  Luzo  (Hotel  Lusitano;  Hot.  dos 
Banhos;  Hot  Central,  belonging  to  the  Bnssaco  Hotel  Co.,  p.  543; 
Hot.  Serra),  with  its  chalybeate  spring  and  well  equipped  baths, 
which  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Serra  de  Bussaco. 
The  station  Is  also  a  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Bnssaco  (p.  543). 

Beyond  Luzo  the  railway  crosses  the  valley  by  a  long  iron  bridge 
and  then  ascends  to  the  E.,  with  the  aid  of  tunnels  and  viaducts, 
to  (22  M.)  8anta  Corriba  DSo^  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dao,  a  tributary  of  the  Mondego. 

A  branch-railway  runs  hence  to  (31  M .)  Viaeu  (Hdt,  OHtmra;  Hot.  Ma- 
bilia;  Pent.  Avenida)^  an  ancient  town  with  2O00  inhab.,  said  to  be  of 
Roman  origin  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  highest  point  is  occupied 
by  La  8i^  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  cathedral.  In  the  sacristy  are 
old  church  ornaments;  in  the  chapter-house  are  sixteen  paintings  attri- 
buted to  OrSo  Vateo  (p.  600),  including  a  St.  Peter  enthroned,  in  the  style 
of  Van  Eyck:  also  enamelled  Byzantine  caskets  and  Renaissance  chalices 
of  1626  and  1629.  The  church  of  Sao  Miguel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  last 
of  the  Gothic  kings  (711).  At  FonteUo^  the  summer-residence  of  the  bishop, 
are  paintings  of  the  16th  century. 

291/2  M.  Carregal  do  Sal;  32  M.  OUoeMnha;  37  M.  Camuu  de 
Senhorim,  the  station  for  the  mineral  baths  of  (3  M.)  Caldaa  da 
Felgueira  (Grand-H6tel  Olub).  —  42  M.  Nella$.  —  49  M.  Xangnalde 
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(1470  ft.),  &  town  of  4500  inhab.,  with  an  old  palace  of  the  Counts 
of  Anadia  and  the  high-lying  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Castello. 

581/2  M.  Oouo^a^  on  the  Mondego,  lies  9  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  the  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Eatrella  (6540  ft.). 
—  63  M.  Fomos  d'Algodres;  72V2M.  Celorico,  —  The  train  leaves 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego  and  at  (8I72M.)  Villafranca  das  Naves 
ri778  ft.)  sweeps  sharply  to  the  S.  —  Beyond  (85  M.)  Pinhel  (town 
12  M.  to  the  N.£.)  we  ascend  rapidly  to  — 

97  M.  Ouarda  (2655  ft.),  the  station  for  the  poor  little  town  of 
Guarda  (3409  ft. ;  Hot  Central;  4600  inhah.),  which  lies  3  M.  to  the 
W.,  on  a  bleak  plateau  amid  the  N.E.  spurs  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella. 
Guarda,  now  the  see  of  a  bishop,  was  founded  by  Sancho  I.  in  1199 
as  a  'guard'  against  the  Moors.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the 
old  WallSy  the  Caatello,  and  the  Cathedral,  built  about  1550. 

From  Gaarda  to  Abranta^  see  p.  477.    Carriages  are  changed. 

Our  line  turns  to  the  E.  106  M.  ViUa  Fernando ;  110  M.  Cerdeira. 
We  cross  the  C6a^  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  at  (120  M.)  Frekieda 
(2600  ft.),  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  old  frontier-fortress  of  Almeida. 
We  then  descend  to  the  N.E.  to  (126  M.)  ViUar  Formosa  (p.  166). 

BuBsaco. 

The  nearest  railway- station  to  Bussaco  is  Luzo  (p.  642),  which  is 
reached  from  Lisbon  by  the  Sad -Express  ('train  de  laxe%  p.  631)  in 
4^/2  hrs.,  and  from  Oporto  by  express  in  S  hrs.  The  express-trains  are 
osnally  met  by  omnibuses  drawn  by  asses  (300  rs.)  and  by  cabs  (iO(X)  rs. ; 
V2  hr's.  drive).  Cabs  or  motor*car8  may  be  ordered  by  telephone  from 
the  railway-hotel  at  PaimpUho$a  (p.  635),  or  they  may  be  ordered  to  meet 
the  traveller  at  Pampilhosa,  which  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement 
(fare  2600 rs.;  ii/4  h/s.  drive). 

HoteL  *0RAirD-HdTBL  da  Matta,  with  ea.  80  rooms,  good  table  and 
well  managed,  pens.  1600-2600  rs.,  wine  extra.  The  house  is  the  property 
of  government,  which  has  let  it.  Most  of  the  visitors  in  spring  and  autumn 
are  English  or  German  tourists,  but  during  the  chief  season  in  summer 
the  hotel  is  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners  resident  in  Portugal. 

The  royal  domain  O  Busadco  (ca.  1300  ft.  above  the  sea-level) 
vies  with  Gintra  in  natural  beauty.  In  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs 
the  woods  axe  without  a  rival  in  Europe,  and  the  views,  ranging 
W.  to  the  Atlantic,  E.  to  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  are  as  picturesque 
as  they  are  extensive. 

In  the  midst  of  the  woods,  on  the  site  of  a  Trappist  monastery 
suppressed  in  1834,  rise  the  sumptuous  battlemented  buildings  of 
the  Qrand-H6tel  da  Matta,  designed  in  the  Emmanuel  style  (pp.  473, 
504)  by  Luigi  Manini  and  erected  in  1888-1905.  The  elaborate 
ornamentation  in  carving  and  azulejos  was  executed  by  Jostf 
Barata,  Anacleto  Qarcia,  and  other  Portuguese  artists.  Adjoining 
the  main  building  are  four  pavilions,  two  of  which  are  reserved 
for  the  royal  family.  In  front  of  the  hotel  lies  a  beautiful 
palm-garden  and  all  around  are  magnificent  Portuguese  cypresses 
(p.  474).  The  only  existing  remains  of  the  ^loni^stery  are  the  modest 
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Ckwrch  (1628-60 J,  the  Cloistera,  and  a  few  cells  lined  with  oork  as 
a  protection  against  damp.  The  decoration  of  the  outside  walls  with 
mosaic-patterns  in  black  and  white  or  red  pebbles  is  peculiar  to 
Bussacoy  and  is  found  on  other  buildings  contemporaneous  with  the 
monastery. 

The** Woods  (a  matta  or  afloresta)^  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  3  M.  in  circuit  with  nine  gates,  include  not  only  trees  in- 
digenous to  Portugal  but  also  a  large  number  of  exotic  T&rieties, 
some  brought  home  by  Portuguese  naTigators  as  early  as  the  16th  cent, 
and  some  planted  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  by  the  national 
forestry  authoritiesi  *With  the  dark  needles  of  the  cypresses  are 
mingled  the  leaves  of  gigantic  planes,  chestnuts,  and  eyergreen  oaks, 
the  long  tassels  of  the  sea-pines,  the  graceful  crowns  of  the  forest- 
pines,  and  the  thick  and  gnarled  stems  of  the  cork-oaks*.  Pears, 
apples,  and  plums  flourish  side  by  side  with  oranges  and  lemons. 
Ivy,  broom- plants,  and  heaths  attain  an  extraordinary  luxuriance. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  centenarian  cypresses,  but  the  boast  of  Bussaco 
is  its  gigantic  cedars,  among  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Atlantic 
cedar  (cedrus  atlantica),  and  the  Himalayan  cedar  or  deodar  are  all 
represented.  A  magnificent  avenue  of  cedars,  the  Avenida  do  Mosteiro^ 
marks  the  former  main  approach  to  the  monastery  from  the  Porta 
de  Coimbra.  The  road  from  Luzo  leads  tcf^  the  N.W.  portion  of  the 
wood,  which  was  added  to  the  rest  by  purchase  in  the  last  qaarter 
of  the  19th  century.  Footpaths  intersect  the  wood  in  every  direc- 
tion, leading  to  the  monastic  Ermidas,  or  hermitages,  and  PiusoSy 
or  chapels  of  the  Passion,  which  are  still  visited  by  the  country-folk 
although  they  have  long  been  empty.  Excellent  water  is  yielded  by 
numerous  springs,  most  of  which  have  only  recently  been  collected 
in  basins.  The  water  of  the  Fonte  Fria,  to  the  N.  of  the  hotel, 
descends  into  a  small  lake  over  a  water-staircase  (eseadaria)  of  ten 
steps,  constructed  in  1886.  The  Fonte  do  Ca/rregal  flows  out  of  a 
grotto  to  the  S.  of  the  hotel. 

Walks.  The  Avenida  do  Mosteiro  leads  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
monastery  to  the  Porta  de  Coimbra,  passing,  at  a  cross-roads  about  half- 
way, a  chapel  containing  the  FonU  da  Samaritaina  (PI.  1).  An  agreeable 
detour  may  be  made  to  the  W.  to  the  (kua  de  IMato*  (Fretorio;  PI.  3)  and 
the  Ermida  Sdo  Joti  (PI.  3),  shaded  by  some  of  the  finest  cedars,  and 
thence  on  to  the  gate  by  the  footpath.  The  Porta  de  Coimbra  or  Portaria 
da  Matta  is  the  old  main  gate  of  the  convent-domain,  dating  in  its  present 
form  from  1831.  Stone- tablets  placed  outside  between  the  two  entrances 
bear  the  text  of  two  papal  bulls  (1622  and  1648)  forbidding  women  to 
enter  on  pain  of  excommunicatiion  and  threatening  the  same  punishment 
for  any  injury  done  to  the  trees.  The  view  from  the  gate  extends  to 
Cabo  Mondego  on  the  S.W.  and  to  Ovar  on  the  K.W.  —  Be-tntering  the 
gate  we  turn  to  the  left  and,  passing  the  little  house,  skirt  the  inner  side 
of  the  wall  to  the  Capella  de  Caiphat  (PI.  4),  beside  which  stands  a  rade 
tower  commanding  a  good  view.  We  here  turn  sharp  to  the  right  by  the 
second  path  on  that  side  and  descending  to  the  left  at  the  (5  min.  farthar) 
Capeila  de  Armas  (PL  5)  we  next  reach  the  Porta  de  Biioi  (PI.  6)  and  the 
Porta  de  Cedron  (PI.  7 ;  chapel  of  the  Kidron  Gate).  Thence  a  winding 
path  on  the  left  leads  down  to  the  Oreat  Lake  (now  dry),  beside  whicl^ 
aa  well  as  farther  on,  are  some  fine  tree-ferns  (/etos)^  which  are  oarefnlly 
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tended.  We  follow  the  streamlet  (Rua  dos  Fetos)  to  the  LUik  Laity  at  the 
foot  of  the  Escadaria  da  Fonte  Fria  (p.  544).  We  mount  the  steps,  near 
the  top  of  which  we  cross  the  path  coming  from  the  Porta  de  Cedron. 
A  little  to  the  left  towers  one  of  the  largest  cedars  in  the  forest.  From 
the  FonU  Fria  we  return  to  tbe  hotel,  passing  the  Ermida  de  Noua  Senhora 
d'AssumfOo  (PI.  8).    The  entire  walk  requires  1-1V«  hr. 

The  following  walk  takes  */i-i  hr.  From  the  hotel  we  follow  the  Rua 
da  JRahtha  to  the  B.,  passing,  on  the  left,  the  OhaUi  de  Santa  Thereza  (PI.  9), 
built  on  the  site  of  a  hermitage,  and,  on  the  right,  the  picturesque  (kueata 
da  Fonte  de  Sdo  8ihe»tro,  and  in  8-10  min.  reach  the  Fonte  de  Santo  Bliae. 
The  VaUt  doe  Abetoe  through  which  the  road  leads  is  distinguished  for  its 
beautiful  eoniferse,  including  flue  araacarias  planted  about  1860.  A  foot- 
I>ath  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  road  at  the  spring  leads  to  the  Ermida 
de  Santo  Eliot  (Fl.  10),  and  goes  on  thence  to  the  Porta  de  Sulla.  Outside 
the  wall  a  path  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Sporting  Oroundt^  while  that  to 
the  left  brings  us  to  the  Konumonto,  on  the  S.  slope  of  ^grim  Bussaco^s 
iron  ridge*  (Scott);  erected  in  1873  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Sept.  27th, 
1810,  in  which  Wellington  drove  back  the  French  army  of  Mass^na  on  its 
march  towards  the  sea.  Eight  cannon  'serve  as  posts  for  the  chains  sur- 
rounding the  moniunent,  which  commands  a  magnificent  view  towards  the 
Serra  da  Estrella.  —  Farther  on  is  Uie  Ccmella  do  Enearnodouro^  which 
contains  some  mementoes  of  the  battle  and  some  old  churcli-ornaments 
(fee  to  the  keeper).  Thence  we  return  to  the  convent-domain  by  the  Porta 
Rainha  and  follow  the  Rua  da  Rainha  back  to  the  hotel. 

The  *Crus  Alta  (1775  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  S,W.  portion  of  the 
convent- domain,  richly  repays  the  ascent.  A  carriage  -  road  diverging  at 
the  hotel  to  the  right  from  the  Rua  da  Rainha  leads  to  the  top,  whidbk  is 
marked  by  a  stone  cross.  The  summit  may  be  reached  in  Vs  ^^-  ^o  by 
a  picturesque  footpath  which  quits  the  carriage-road  at  (5  min.  from  the 
hotel)  the  Ermida  de  Notta  Senhora  da  Conceigdo  (Fl.  11)  and  ascends  to 
the  right,  finally  in  zigzags  passing  chapels  with  the  Stations  of  the  Gross. 
The  top  commands  a  magnificent  panorama.  To  the  S.E.  are  the  denuded 
heights  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella*,  to  the  S.,  ensconced  amid  pleasant  green 
hills,  are  Coimbra  and  the  Mondego  valley;  to  the  S.W.,  far  below  us, 
lies  Pampilhosa,  to  the  W.  of  which  are  extensive  pine-woods,  a  long 
chain  of  dunes,  and  the  sea;  to  the  N.  areLuzo,  with  its  railway-bridge, 
and  the  Serra  de  Garamullo,  accompanied  by  various  lower  ranges. 

From  fiussaco  to  Lorvdo  (p.  542),  71/2  H.,  carriage  3500  rs. 

69.  Oporto. 

Railway  Stations.  The  Ettofoo  Central  (PI.  E,  3),  Pra^a  de  Almeida 
Garrett,  near  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro,  for  all  lines,  is  the  only  one  of 
importance  to  tourists.  The  station  at  CampanhS  (PI.  I,  1,  2)  is  for  the 
narrow-gauge  line  to  Pdvoa  (PI.  A,  1).  The  EttafSo  de  Oaia  (p.  586i  no 
luggage-office)  is  connected  with  the  Avenida  Diogo  Leite  (PI.  D,  5)  by  a 
wire-rope  railway.  —  Arrival  by  Sea.  The  usual  landing-place  is  at  the 
Alfd^ndega  (PI.  G,  D,  4 ;  p.  651).  Some  large  steamers  land  their  passengess 
at  Ltixffet  (p.  554)  by  means  of  motor-boats  or  rowing-boats  (!«.,  luggage 
6d. ;  English  money  accepted).  After  the  customs  examination  at  Leix5es, 
the  lug^a^e  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Electric  Tramway  (p.  646),  ^hich 
reaches  the  Pra$a  Dom  Pedro  in  1  hr.  (fare  120  rs.,  luggage  80  rs.). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  470).  *Gbande  Hotel  do  Pobto  (PI.  a :  B,  3),  Rua  de 
Santa  Catharina  165,  R.  1000-2500,  d^j.  600,  D.  800,  board  1000  rs.  ;  HdT. 
DK  Fkancfobt  (PI.  c;  E,  8),  Rua  de  Dom  Pedro  13-35,  R.  from  500,  B.  90O- 
300,  d^j.  600,  D.  700,  pens,  from  1500  rs  ,  wine  extra;  H6t.  db  Pabis 
(PL  b ;  D,  3),  in  the  narrow  Rua  da  Fabrica,  with  garden,  well  spoken  of. 
These  three  are  of  the  first  class,  the  last  the  least  pretentious;  the  two 
first  have  electric  light  (100  rs.  extra).  — Less  pretending :  Hot.  Univbxsal 
(PI.  d;  F,  3),  Rua  de  Alexandre  Herculano  289,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. 
Allian^a  (PI.  e;  E,  3),  Rua  de  S^  da  Bandeira  53;  Hot.  Pobtubitsb  (PL  f ; 
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900  ; 
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180  ; 

600  rs. 

800, 

400^ 
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900„ 
460: 
240  , 

E,  3),  Pra$a  da  Batalha  123 «  Hot.  BRAOAMgA  (PI.  g;  F,  3),  &ua  de  Entre- 
paredes  81  \  Hot.  Ambbica  Cbntbal  (PI.  h:  F,  3),  Baa  de  SSo  Lasaro  44.7  ; 
Hot.  Sol-Ambbioaito,  Pra^a  de  Batalha  127,  new^  Hot.  Bbazil,  Praca  de 
Dom  Pedro  105,  107. 

Oaf^a.  (k^f4  J^uisiOj  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  122,  also  luncheon-rooms, 
sometimes  concert  in  the  evening}  C.  Marquet^  in  the  Crystal  Palace  (p.  549) ; 
Cafi  in  the  Gampo  dos  M artyres  da  Patria  (p.  649), 

Foat  aad  Telegraph  OfAee  {OorrHo  «  TeUgrapho ;  PI.  F,  3),  Pra^a  da 
Batalha.    There  are  i^o  several  branch-offices. 

Oaha  (Trsna;  stands  at  the  Central  Station,  in  the  Pra^a  de  Dom 
Pedro,  Prafa  da  Batalha,  Praja  de  Carlos  Alberto,  and  Rna  do  Infante 
Dom  Henrique). 

Per  drive  (corrida) 

Per  hour  (as  honu)  within  the  citv 

Each  1/2  hr.  additional    .     .    .    '. 
'   Each  V4  hr.  additional    .... 

Per  hour  beyond  the  city  .     .    . 

Each  Vs  hr.  additional  .... 

Each  1/4  hr.  additional    .... 
Hand-baggage  free-,  each  trunk  (mala  grande)  100  rs.  —  If  a  cab  be 
hired  by  time  and  be  dismissed  outside  the  town,  a  return-fare  of  at  least 
300  rs.  must  be  paid. 

Eleotrie  Tnunwaya  (Carri*  de  Ferro;  special  cars  for  ^fumlstas'  or 
smokers).  From  the  PbaCa  db  Dom  Pbdbo  (PI.  E,  3) :  1.  Vift  the  Piaca 
da  Batalha  (PI.  E,F,3),  to  the  Estacdo  d«  CampanhS  (PI.  I,  1,  2:  p.  546). 
2.  Vift  the  Bua  do  Infante  Dom  Henrique  (PI.  D,  K  4,  6),  Bua  da  Alfin- 
dega,  and  Alameda  de  Hassarellos  (PI.  B,  A,  4,  ^,  to  Sdo  Joao  da  Foz 
(p.  554)  in  40  min.  (fare  80rs.)i  thence  to  the  harbour  of  Leixffu  at  Le^a 
da  Pakneira  (p.  554)  in  20  min.  (all  the  way  120  rs.).  3.  Vit  the  Prafa 
dos  Voluntaries  da  Bainha  (PI.  D,  3),  and  the  Bua  do  Bosario  (in  return- 
ing, the  Bua  da  Gedofeita)  to  the  Boa  VUta  (PI.  A,  1).  —  4.  Tift  the  Ponte 
de  Dom  Luiz  to  the  railway-station  of  ViUa  Nova  de  Gala  (comp.  PI.  E, 
5  and  p.  536).  —  5.  Vii  the  Bua  dos  Cl^rigos  and  Campo  Martyres  da 
Patria  to  the  Palaeio  de  Crystal  (PI.  B,  3,  4).  There  are  several  other 
lines  in  operation  or  under  construction. 

Steam  Tramway  (Linha  Ferrea  Americana)  from  the  Boa  Vista  (PI. 
A,  1  \  see  above)  by  the  Fonte  da  Moura  and  SSo  JoSo  da  Foz  to  Mal- 
tosinhos  (p.  664).  At  the  Rettaurante  da  Cadoufos  (p.  654),  in  SSo  JoSo  da 
Foz,  this  line  connects  with  tramway-line  No.  2. 

Steamboat  lines.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Tait  A  Bumsey,  Bua 
do  Infante  Dom  Henrique  21)  to  London  and  South  America;  Padjlc 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Kendall  A  Co.,  same  street,  No.  89)  for  London  and 
South  America ;  Booth  Line  (Garland,  Laidley,  &  Co.,  Bua  Nova  da  Alfto- 
dega  22)  for  Liverpool  and  Madeira ;  North  German  Lloyd  (agent,  B.  Leusch- 
ner)  from  LeixSes  (p.  554)  to  Antwerp  and  Bremen;  Hamburg  and  SotUh 
American  Steam  Packet  Co,  (H.  Burmester)  •,  Oldenburg  and  Portuguese  Steam- 
boat Co.  (H.  Burmester):  Messageries  Mariiimes  (Da  Silva  &  Co.,  Baa  do 
Bellomonte  49)\  Comp€ma  Transatldntiea  (Damiao  Ferreira  Beal,  Bua  Nova 
da  Alfdndega  14).    Comp.  p.  xv. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxviii),  chiefly  in  the  Bua  de  Santo  Antonio,  the  B.  de 
S^  da  Bandeira,  the  B.  dos  Cl^rigos,  the  B.  das  Flores,  and  the  Largo  dos 
Loyos.  The  whole  W.  side  of  the  B.  das  Flores  (p.  651)  is  occupied  by  the 
glittering  shops  of  the  *Goldemiths  and  JeweUere.  The  large  and  heavy 
ornaments  for  the  well-to-do  peasantry  of  Minho  and  the  Paia  do  Vinho 
(p.  655)  are  characteristic.  Some  of  tibem  are  in  filigree  work,  others  consist 
of  plates  of  gold  beautifully  enamelled  in  colours.  The  patterns  are  curious 
and  often  resemble  those  of  the  Moors.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
pieces  are  the  earrings  (often  8-9  inches  long)  and  the  ^hearts'  (coratSst) 
worn  on  broad  chains  across  Uie  breast.  The  silver  purees  and  the  enamelled 
brooches  form  convenient  souvenirs  for  visitors.  Oporto  is  noted  also 
for  its  hats  and  gloves  (luvae). 
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BookaeUert.  Magalhaet  A  Monig^  Largo  dos  Loyos  12.  —  Photo^npht. 
Biel  A  Co,^  Rna  Formosa  843  ^  Uniao^  Pra;a  de  Santa  Thereza  47. 

Banken.  Lcndon  A  Brcusilian  Bank^  Baa  Infante  Dom  Henrique  73; 
Cr4dU  Frameo-Portugait^  Sua  de  Dom  Pedro  2;  Banco  d«  Portugal,  Largo 
de  SSo  Domingos*,  Banco  Commercial  ^  Bua  de  Ferreira  Borges;  Buecessors 
of  Ed.  KatzensUiny  Bua  do  Bellomonte  39;  Mercantile  Bank  of  Oporto. 
Tbere  are  several  Money  Changers  (Cambistcu)  in  the  Baa  das  Flores. 

Wine  Merehanta.  Sandeman  A  Co.,  Cockbvm,  Bmithes  A  Co.,  Martinez, 
Gaetiot  A  Co.,  Croft  A  Co.,  Bilva  A  Cosene ,  all  at  Villa  Nova  de  Gaia  -, 
StUve  A  Co.,  Baa  Nova  da  AlfaCndega. 

Batha  at  the  E6ttl  do  Porto  and  H6tel  de  Francfort  (p.  645);  Caea  de 
Banhoe,  Bua  de  Santo  Antonio. 

TirvLggiutu  (Pharmddas).  Lemoe  tFilhos,  Pra^a  de  Carlos  Alberto ;  Birra 
4  Irm{to,  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro. 

Bngliah  Ohnroh  in  the  Campo  Pequeno  (p.  549);  services  at  11  a.m. 

British  Oonsul,  H.  Grant,  Bua  Beboleira  55;  vice-consal,  P.  R.  Ra^.  — 
Ameriean  Ctontulor  Agmt,  W.  BtUve  (acting).  —  Llotd^s  Aobmts,  Rawee 
A  Co..,  Bua  SSo  Francisco  6. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  484).  Real  Theatre  de  BSo  Joao  (PI.  G,  3),  Pra$a 
daBatalha,  built  in  1798,  for  Italian  opera  and  ballets;  Theatre  do  Principe 
Real  (PI.  B,  8),  Bua  de  S6.  da  Bandeira;  Theatre  Oil  Vicente,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  (p.  549),  also  used  for  concerts.  —  The  Feira  de  SSo  Miguel  is  cele- 
brated in  Sept.  at  the  same  place.  , 

Ohief  Attractions  (IVs  day).  Ist  Day.  Morning :  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro 
(p.  548);  Campo  doe  Martyres  da  PatiHa  (p.  649);  •View  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  (p.  649).  Rua  do  Bellomonte  (p.  550):  Rua  de  8ao  Joao  (p.  560); 
Praga  da  RQ>eira  and  Rua  Cima  do  Muro  (p.  65i).  Afternoon :  Praga  da  Bar 
talha  (p.  551);  Paeseio  das  Fontainhas  (p.  652);  Bi  (p.  552);  "Ponte  de  Dom 
Luis  Primeiro  (p.  663);  Nosea  Benhora  da  Serra  do  Pilar  (p:  553).  —  2nd 
Day.    Excursion  to  BSo  JoSo  da  Foe  and  Mattoeinhos  (p.  564). 

Oporto  (Portuguese  o  Porto,  ^the  harbour'),  an  important  com- 
meicial  city  with  172,400  inhab.,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  capital 
of  a  district,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  places  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  It  spreads  over  the  slopes  of  the  hills  descend- 
ing to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dowro,  which  here  flows  through  a  gorge  be- 
tween granite  cliffs,  scarcely  3 V2  M.  from  its  mouth,  while  the  suburb 
of  ViUa  Nova  de  OcUa,  with  its  villas,  convents,  grain-elevators,  and 
gardens,  lies  on  the  S.  shore.  Farther  to  the  W.  the  river-banks 
become  flatter  and  flatter,  till  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  reached  at 
the  cliffs  of  S&o  Jo&o  da  Foz  (p. ,  554).  As  at  Lisbon,  the  houses 
press  closely  on  and  above  one  another,  forming  architectural  terraces 
of  very  picturesque  effect.  Oporto  farther  resembles  the  capital  in 
embracing  an  E.  eminence  with  the  older  parts  of  the  town  and  a  W. 
height  with  the  modern  quarters.  Farther  to  the  W. ,  beyond  a  de- 
pression, rises  another  hill.  The  parks  and  public  pleasure-grounds 
are  noted  for  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  in  which  the  mingling  of  a 
northern  and  a  southern  flora  is  even  more  noticeable  than  at  Cintra. 
The  higher  parts  of  the  city  afford  good  views  of  the  ocean,  which 
is  about  3  M.  off. 

Oporto  is  the  natural  capital  of  N.  Portugal  (Entre  Dowro  e  Mvnho), 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  densely  inhabited  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. Nearly  all  the  exports  and  imports  pass  through  its  harbour, 
and  a  brisk  life  pulsates  in  all  its  arteries.  Large  vessels,  dwindling 
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Into  insignificance  in  contrast  with  the  lofty  granite  banks,  crowd  the 
riyer,  accompanied  by  the  curious  Barcos  Rabtllo^  which  bring  the 
wine  £rom  the  Paiz  do  Vinho  (p.  555).  The  streets  are  always  full 
of  traders  and  of  ox- waggons,  toilsomely  transporting  their  wares  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  town.  The  native  industries  have  been  able 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  headway  against  what  was  practically  a  Brittsh 
monopoly.  The  main  source  of  its  wealth  still,  however,  remains 
the  exportation  of  the  port-wine  to  which  it  has  given  name. 

Oporto  derives  its  name  from  Portu$  Cah^  a  native  village  and  after- 
wards a  Roman  settlement,  which  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Douro, 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  modem  Villa  Nova  de  Ga!a  (pp.  536,  568).  The 
counts  of  *Portacalia'  (p.  472)  had  their  original  seat  here.  Oporto,  though 
officially  styled  *leal  e  invlota  cidade',  has  always  been  on  ihe  side  of  the 
Opposition,  forming  a  natural  antagonist  to  the  capital  Lisbon,  just  as 
Barcelona  does  to  Madrid.  The  restless  character  of  the  citiseitB  is  shown 
by  the  rising  of  the  Maiorocas  in  1628  against  an  unpopular  taa,  by  a 
similar  rising  in  1661,  by  that  of  iT56  against  Pombal's  attempted  monopoly 
of  the  wine-trade,  and  by  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke  in  1807. 
In  the  ConsUtutional  conflicts  of  1820,  1886,  1843,  and  1846,  the  attitude 
of  Oporto  was  always  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  1832  it  gave  an  en- 
thusiastic  reception  to  King  Pedro  IV.,  who  landed  at  Mindello  from  Brazil 
with  7000  men  (^os  sete  mil  bravos'*)  in  order  to  defend  the  right  of  his 
daughter  Maria  da  Gloria  against  the  Regent  Dom  Miguel  \  and  as  a  result 
the  town  had  to  submit  to  a  wearing  siege  by  the  Miguelites  (comp.  p.  553). 
Since  then  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Oporto  have  greatly  increased. 

a.  The  West  dnarters  of  the  Oity. 

The  business-centre  of  the  town  is  formed  by  the  PsAgA  i>b 
Dom  Pedbo  (PI.  £,  3),  which  is  planted  with  trees  and  has  a  mosaic 
pavement  like  that  of  the  Rocfo  at  Lisbon  (p.  488).  On  the  N.  side 
stands  the  Caaa  da  Camara^  or  city-hall,  dating  from  1817.  In  the 
middle  rises  a  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  Pedro  IV.  (d.  1834),  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  from  1826  to  1831,  which  was  executed  by  the  French 
sculptor  Anatole  Calm  els  and  erected  in  1866.  In  his  right  hand 
the  king  holds  the  ^Lei  Fundamental',  or  constitution  granted  by 
him  in  1826.  The  two  reliefs  of  the  pedestal  refer  to  his  landing 
at  Mlndello  (see  above)  and  to  the  bringing  of  his  heart  to  Oporto. 

The  Rua  do  Almada  ascends  from  the  K.W.  corner  of  the  pra^a  to 
the  church  of  Noaaa  Benhora  da  Lapa  (410  ft.  s  PI.  D,  1),  built  in  1755 
and  containing  a  sandstone  monument  with  the  heart  of  Pedro  IV.  — 
Adjoining  the  church  is  an  old  Cemetery^  with  curious  monuments  and 
sepulchral  chapels. 

From  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  the  steep  and 
animated  Gal^ada  dos  CMrigos  ascends  to  the  Igreja  doa  CUrigos 
(426  ft. ;  PI.  D,  3),  built  in  1732-48  by  the  Italian  Nieolb  MazzonL 
The  Capella  M6r  is  handsome.  Adjacent  is  the  Torre  doB  Cl^rigOB 
(246  ft.),  a  granite  structure  erected  in  1765-63  at  the  expense  of 
the  *clergy'  of  Oporto,  and  affording  an  extensive  panorama. 

The  keeper  (sineiro;  adm.  100  rs.)  lives  on  the  N.  side  of  the  tower. 
The  ascent  is  comparatively  easy.  Among  the  chief  points  in  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  are  the  twin  towers  of  the  Lapa  Ghun^  to  the  K.  ^  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  the  railway-bridge,  and  the  Serra  de  MarSo  (p.  565) 
to  the  S. ;  the  cathedral,  the  Luiz  bridge,  Villa  Nova  de  Gala,  and  the  old 
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ooBvent  of  Sem  do  Pilar  to  the  S.;  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Donro.  Sao 
Joio  da  Fox,  and  the  ocean  to  the  W.  The  town  lies  at  oar  feet  like  a 
relief-plan. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Gltfrigos  lies  the  Mbeoado  do  Anjo  (PI,  D,  3), 
shaded  with  trees  and  much  frequeuted  in  the  morning.  In  the 
middle  is  a  granite  fountain. 

To  the  W.  of  the  CMrigos  stretches  the  large  Oampo  dos  Mab- 
TTBES  DA  Patbia  (Pi.  D,  3,  4),  in  which  the  *Jardim  da  Cordoarla 
was  laid  out  in  1866,  a  pleasure-ground  abounding  in  noble  planes 
and  different  kinds  of  palm-trees,  and  noted  for  its  wealth  of 
camellias  in  early  spring.  The  S.E.  side  of  the  Gampo  is  occupied 
by  the  Tribunal  (court-house)  and  the  Cadeia  da  RelagSo  (gaol)  of 
the  18th  cent. ;  the  S.W.  side  by  the  Pra^a  do  Peixe  (flsh-market). 
To  the  N.W.  is  the  Real  Hospital  de  Santo  Antonio  da  MUericordia^ 
with  an  Escola  Medxea  established  in  1883.  To  the  N.E.  is  the 
Academia  Polytechnica  (founded  in  1877),  with  the  Inalituto  In- 
duatnal  t  Commercial,  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Academy  lies  the  Pra^a 
do8  Volvntarios  da  Bainha  (PI.  D,  3),  the  name  of  which  (^volunteers 
of  the  queen')  refers  to  the  contests  with  the  Miguelites.  It  has  a  taste- 
ful fountain  and  is  adjoined  by  the  two  churches  of  the  Carmo^  one 
dating  from  1756  and  the  other  from  1619.  Still  farther  to  the  N.  is 
the  Pra^a  de  Carlos  Alberto  (PL  D,  3),  named  after  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  abdicated  after  the  battle  of  Novara  (1849)  and  died 
at  Oporto  the  same  year. 

The  RuA  DA  RKSTAUEA9X0  (PI.  0,  3,  4)  descends  from  the  Campo 
dos  Martyres  to  the  S.W.  towards  the  Douro,  We  diverge  to  the  right 
from  this  street  at  the  Largo  do  Yiriato  by  the  Rua  da  Liberdade, 
then  turn  to  the  left  by  the  Rua  do  Tbiumfho,  and,  passing  (right) 
the  Palacio  Real  (PI.  C,  3),   enter  the  Rua  do  Palacio  do  Crystal. 

ThePalacio  do  Crystal  (PI.  B,  C,  3,  4;  aclm.  50,  onThurs.  20, 
on  Sun.  100  rs. ;  concerts  on  Sun.),  a  large  edifice  erected  for  the 
industrial  exhibition  of  1865,  stands  high  above  the  Douro  and 
contains  a  restaurant,  ball-rooms,  a  theatre,  some  shops,  and  a  small 
zoological  garden.  It  affords  a  grand  view  of  the  city,  river,  and 
sea,  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by  evening-light.  The  Chapel  on  the 
S.  commemorates  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  (1851  j  see  above). 
To  the  E.,  beyond  the  road  (bridge),  is  the  Museu  Industrial  e  Com- 
mercial (closed  at  present). 

From  the  Crystal  Palace  we  may  follow  the  Bua  da  Boa  Kova  to  the 
If.E.  to  the  triangular  Gaicpo  Pxqdxno  (PI.  C,  2, 3),  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
which  is  the  gate  (ring)  fee  1(X)  rs.)  of  the  Cemiterio  dos  Jngletu^  laid  oat 
in  1817  and  containing  the  English  Church  (St.  James's).  —  The  Boa  da 
Cabvalhosa  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  interesting  Bomanesqne  church 
of  Bio  Xartinho  d«  Oedofeita  (PI.  C,  1,  2).  The  name  (^cito  facta')  refers 
to  an  earlier  church,  which,  according  to  the  story,  Theodomir,  King  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  converted  from  Arianism,  'hurriedly''  erected  on 
this  site  while  the  relics  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  were  on  their  way  to 
Oporto.  The  present  church  dates  firom  the  iSth  cent.,  but  its  interior  has 
been  entirely  modernized.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  inside,  as  well  as 
of  those  in  the  W.  portal  (Bomanesque)  and  N.  portal  (early-Gothic),  de- 
serve attention.  —  The  Bua  da  CarvaJhosa  is  to  provide  a  new  site  for  the 
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church  of  Mo  Beuto.  a  late-SenaiMance  edifice  of  1597,  remarkable  for  tta 
hand«ome  internal  decorations,  which  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Oentral  Station  (p.  545). 

A  few  yards  farther  on  the  Boa  da  Garvalhosa  ends  at  the  Sua  da  Boa 
Vista  (PI.  B-D,  1).  Following  this  towards  the  W.,  we  pass  (right)  the 
Hospital  Uaitar  dt  Dom  Pedro  Quinio  (1863 ;  PI.  B,  1)  and  reach  the  P^ofa 
Motuinho  de  Albuquerque  (PI.  A,  1,  p.  554).  To  the  left  is  the  Oemiterio  de 
Agramonte^  containing  a  large  monument  to  the  yiotims  burned  in  a  theatre 
in  1888.  —  Tramway  to  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro,  see  p.  546. 

From  the  Largo  do  Yiriato  (p.  54.^)  in  the  Rua  da  Restaurac&o 
the  Rua  dos  Fooubteibos  (PI.  D,  3,  4)  leads  past  the  (right)  flower- 
show  of  the  Real  Comparihia  Hortieolo-Agrieola  and  tbe  private  nur- 
sery-garden Quinta  das  Virtudes  (adm.  to  both  free),  and  high  above 
the  ravine  of  Yirtudes,  to  the  attractive  PasBelo  das  Yirtndei 
(PI.  C,  D,  4),  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Douro  valley.  —  The 
short  Rua  das  Yirtudes  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the  Rua  do  Gal- 
vario,  containing  the  house  (tablet)  in  which  the  poet  Almeida 
Oarrett  (ITGG-lSS'i)  was  born.  Hence  we  descend  to  the  Rua  das 
Taypas  (PI.  D,  4). 

The  Rua  do  Bellomonte  (PI.  D,  4),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Rua 
das  Taypas,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  oldest  part  of  Oporto,  with 
its  quaint  balconied  houses,  many  of  which  are  faced  with  coloured 
tiles.  To  the  E.  we  see  the  high-lying  cathedral  and  bishop's  pal- 
ace ;  to  the  right,  across  the  Douro,  is  the  railway-viaduct. 

From  the  La&oo  db  Sao  Domingos  (PI.  D,  4)  we  descend  to  the 
S.E.  through  the  handsome  Rua  db  Sao  Joao  (PL  £,  4),  the  chief 
business -street  of  Oporto,  which  connects  the  Ribeira  (or  'bank') 
with  the  upper  town. 

To  the  right  opens  the  Rua  do  Infaxte  Dom  Hbnbiqub  (PL  E, 
D,  4),  with  banks,  wholesale  houses,  and  steamboat-offices.  The 
upper  stories  are  often  supported  by  huge  granite  brackets.  The 
corner-house  to  the  right  Is  the  so-called  Enolish  Factoby  House 
(AssoeiaQdo  Britannica),  an  imposing  building  erected  by  William 
Whitehead  in  1785  and  now  used  as  a  kind  of  club  (ball-room, 
library,  etc.).  —  To  the  N.  of  this  street,  on  a  small  hlU,  lies  the 
church  of  — 

Sfto  Francisoo  (PI.  D,  4),  a  Gothic  basiUca  of  1383-1410,  with 
a  large  rose-window.  The  interior  contains  some  elaborate  gilt  wood- 
carving  of  the  17-18th  cent,  and  the  graceful  Renaissance  mon- 
ument of  Francisco  Brand&o  Perelra  (d.  1628).  —  Adjoining  the 
church,  on  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  convent  burned  down  in  1832, 
is  the  Exchange  (Bolsa)j  with  a  bold  glass  roof  over  the  court,  a 
handsome  staircase,  and  a  fine  hall  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style. 
—  In  the  square  to  the  E.  of  the  Exchange  stands  the  MonumeiLt  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Kavigator  (p.  472),  by  Thorn,  Costa  of  Oporto, 
erected  in  1900.  On  the  top  the  prince  is  represented  pointing 
towards  the  sea;  by  the  pedestal  are  allegorical  figures  of  Navigation 
and  Faith  and  on  it  are  reliefs  of  the  Capture  of  Ceuta  and  of  Prince 
Henry  at  Sagres  (p.  519). 
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In  the  subovb  of  ifiragaia,  a  Utile  to  the  W.  of  the  FraAeiscan  church, 
ifl  the  ancient  chnroh  of  aso  Pedro  (PL  D,  4),  said  to  occupy  thQ  site  of 
the  original  cathedral  of  Oporto;  it  was  substantially  rebuilt  in  the  17th 
century.  Not  far  off  is  the  large  Al/dndega  (PL  G,  D,  4),  or  custom-house 
(business-hours  9-3),  connected  by  railway  with  the  E.  Station. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Doaro  by  the  Raa  de  Sfto  Jo&o,  or  direct 
to  the  S.E.  from  the  Franciscan  church  by  the  Travessa  de  S&o  Nicolau. 
Interesting  popular  types  may  he  studied  in  the  PBA9A  da  Ribbiba 
(PI.  E,  4,  5)  and  in  the  Rua  Cima  do  Muro^  -which  runs  along  on  a 
level  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Even  more  Interesting,  however, 
than  the  quaint  medley  of  longshoremen  and  ox-carts  or  than  the 
medlsBval-looking  houses  with  their  projecting  gables  is  the  *View 
of  the  magnificent  Bridge  of  Dom  Luiz  (p.  553))  the  iron  girders  of 
which  enclose  the  landscape  as  in  a  frame.  In  the  background  is 
the  railway-bridge  (p.  536). 

From  the  quay  we  now  return  to  the  Largo  de  S&o  Domingos 


fp.  550).  A  little  higher  up,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rua  das  Flobbs 
(PI.  D,  E,  4),  lies  the  church  of  Nossa  Serihora  da  Miserieordiaj  re- 
built in  1750.   In  the  seoretaria  of  the  adjoining  Santa  Ccua  is  a 


celebrated  picture  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  attributed  to  Grio  Vasco, 
but  r^ally  by  some  Flemish  master  unknown,  —  The  sarcophagus  in 
front  of  the  church  contains  the  hones  of  the  ^martyrs'  executed  in 
18!28  during  the  regency  of  Dom  Miguel. 

The  Rua  das  Flores  is  second  in  importance  to  the  Rua  de  S&o 
Jo&o  alone.  On  the  left  side  are  the  shops  of  the  Ooldm^hs  (p.  546), 
on  the  right  those  of  the  Cloih  DeaUra, 

From  the  Rua  das  Flores  we  may  return  to  the  Pra^a  de  Dom 
Pedro  either  across  the  Largo  dos  Loyos  (PL  E,  3)  or  by  the  Pra^a 
de  Almeida  Garrett  (PL  E,  B).  In  the  latter,  formerly  called  the 
Feira  de  S&o  Beuto,  is  the  Centfral  Station  (p.  545). 

b.  Tho  East  Qnarteni  of  the  City.  The  South  Bank  of  the  Douro. 

From  the  top  of  the  Rua  db  Santo  Antonio  (PL  E,  3),  which 
ascends  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro,  we  obtain 
an  unexpectedly  fine  view  along  the  line  of  the  Calgada  dos  Glerigos 
(p.  548).  Following  the  tramway>line  towards  the  S.  (right),  we 
pass  the  church  of  S&o  Ildefonso  (PL  E,  F,  3),  a  handsome  baroque 
structure  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Beyond  this  lies  the  Ptofa 
da  Batcttha  (PL  E,  F,  3),  an  attractive  square  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. To  the  left  is  the  Po$t  Office  (p.  546),  to  the  right  the  Opera 
House  ({►.  547).  In  the  centre  is  a  Statue  of  Pedro  V,  (1853-61), 
erected  in  1862. 

Following  the  tramway  to  the  N.E.,  through  the  Ruas  Entre- 
paredes  and  the  S&o  Lazaro,  we  reach  the  smallJardim  de  82boL&zaro 
(PL  F,  3),  the  oldest  puhlic  park  in  Oporto,  laid  out  in  1834-41. 
The  adjoining  secularized  Capuchin  convent  now  contains  the 
Puhlie  Library  (founded  by  Peter  IV.;  150,000  vols.),  the  Hueeu 
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Municipal ,  and  the  Academia  de  Bellaa  Artea  e  Atheneu.  The  oollec- 
tionB  of  the  last  include  some  nnimpOTtant  ancient  and  modem 
pictures,  a  few  plaster-casts,  a  tahlet  of  Limoges  enamel  with  26 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (16th  cent.),  the  sword  of  King 
Affonso  Henriqnes  (¥),  and  other  relics.  The  Municipal  Museum 
(adm.  daily  10-3,  except  Hon.;  catalogue  100  rs.),  originally 
estahllshed  by  an  Englishman  named  AUen,  contains  an  unimport- 
ant collection  of  paintings  (chiefly  copies),  sculptures,  small  anti- 
quities, coins,  and  objects  of  natural  history. 

The  tramway  continaes  to  run  to  the  N.E.  through  the  Ruas  do  Heroismo, 
do  Freixo,  and  da  Esta^ao,  to  the  E.  Railway  Station  in  GampanhS  (p.  545). 
—  The  Rua  do  Freixo  leads  to  the  Palaeio  do  Freixoy  a  baroque  building 
of  the  17th  cent.,  with  a  beautiful  garden,  situated  high  above  the  Douro, 
2  M.  to  the  E. 

From  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Jardim  de  Ssio  Lazaro  the  Rua  das 
FoNTAiNHAA,  passing  the  Asylo  de  Mendicidade  (poor-house ;  PI.  F, 
G,  8),  leads  to  the  *Pa8Beio  das  Fontftinhas  (PI.  F,  4),  a  pleasant 
promenade  high  above  the  Douro,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
river,  the  S.  shore,  the  two  bridges,  and  the  Serra  de  Mar&o. 

A  little  to  the  B.  is  the  Seminario  (PI.  H,  3,4),  which  played  an  im- 
portant  r61e  in  the  capture  of  Oporto  by  Wellington  (p.  553).  To  the  'S. 
of  it  extends  the  Cemiterio  do  Prado  do  JUpovso  (PI.  H,  3). 

From  the  W.  end  of  the  Passeio  das  Fontainhas  we  turn  to  the 
right  to  the  Largo  da  PolIcia  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  where  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  old  City  Wall,  with  Its  towers.  Hence  we  follow  the 
Atbnida  de  Sabaiva  de  Oabyalho  (PI.  £,  4),  which  descends,  mak- 
ing a  sharp  bend ,  to  the  Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  (p.  653).  To  the 
left  of  this  street  is  the  Campo  da  Santa  Clara,  containing  the  church 
of  Santa  Clara  (PI.  E,  4),  which  resembles  Sfto  Francisco  (p.  550) 
in  Its  elaborate  carving  and  gilding.  Instead  of  descending  to  the 
river  we  follow  the  Rua  Cha,  which  leads  in  a  straight  direction 
from  the  above-mentioned  bend  and  ascends  to  the  cathedral. 

The  Si  (P1.E,4),  which  stands  on  the  apex  of  the  E.  hill,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Suevi,  was  originally  a  Romanesque 
building  of  the  12th  cent.,  afterwards  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  lastly  almost  wholly  modernized  in  the  17-18th  centuries.  The 
exterior  is,  however,  still  imposing,  mainly  on  account  of  the  iron- 
grey  granite  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed.  Characteristic  features 
are  the  two  low  towers  and  the  rose-window  on  the  W.  We  enter 
the  church  from  the  W.  by  a  sort  of  platform. 

The  Iktkbiox  offers  little  of  interest,  beyond  the  sumptuous  marble 
Gapella  M6r  (1609-1717),  the  silver  Altar  do  Sacramento,  executed  in  1632- 
17313,  and  various  other  richly  gilded  altars. 

The  Gothic  *Cloi8teb8,  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  from  the  S. 
aisle),  with  their  granite  vaulting  and  richly  articulated  pillars,  date  from 
1385.  The  window-opening  between  each  two  pillars  is  subdivided  by  two 
coupled  columns.  In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  rises  a  high  granite 
cross.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  mosaics  of  blue  and  white  azulegos, 
with  realistic  representations  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  explanatory 
inscriptions  from  the  Vulgate  (middle  of  the  18th  cent.).  —  Visitors  should 
ascend  the  handsome  granite  staircase  on  the  S.  side,  in  order  to  view  the 
cloisters  from  above.    The  walls  here  are  covered  with  azulejos-mosaics. 
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The  S(Kristy^  to  the  B.  of  the  cloisters,  is  adorned  with  marble  and 
frescoes,  and  contains  a  Holy  Family  of  the  18th  century. 

From  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the 
large  Paco  Episcopal  (18th  cent.),  which  contains  a  fine  staircase. 

We  now  descend  by  the  Avenida  de  Saraiva  de  Carvalho  to  the 
*PozLte  de  Bom  Lniz  Primeiio  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  5;  toll  5  rs.),  which 
crosses  the  Douro  in  a  single  aroh  of  560  ft.  span.  The  bridge  was 
constructed  by  a  Belgian  company  in  1881-85.  There  are  two  road- 
ways, one  33  ft.  above  the  river,  the  other  200  ft.  The  upper  road- 
way (traversed  by  tramway  No.  4,  p.  546)  affords  a  superb  view  of 
the  city  and  the  valley  of  the  Douro. 

The  tourist  visiting  Oporto  seldom  obtains  any  just  idea  of  the  de- 
structive violence  that  the  Douro  is  capable  of.  In  the  time  of  the  winter 
rains  (Jan.  and  Feb.)  the  avenidat  or  cheias  often  form  veritable  avalan* 
ches  of  water,  raising  the  river  20  ft.  above  its  ordinary  level,  flooding  the 
Ribeira  and  the  Villa  Xova,  and  sometimes  snapping  the  cables  of  large 
•ea-going  vessels. 

On  the  S.  Bank  op  thb  Douro,  on  the  height  just  to  the  left  of 
the  bridge,  amid  eucalypti  and  evergreen  oaks,  lies  the  secularized 
Augustine  convent  of  *Vo88a  Senhora  da  Seira  do  Pilar  (PI.  F,  5), 
now  used  as  artillery  barracks.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Welling- 
ton effected  his  celebrated  passage  of  the  Douro  on  May  11th,  1809, 
forcing  the  French  army  under  Soult  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 
In  Sept.,  1832,  the  Marquis  8d  da  Bandeira^  at  the  head  of  the  'Vol- 
untarios  da  Rainha',  gallantly  defended  the  convent  against  the 
Miguelites  (p.  548). 

The  i\ugustinians  are  said  to  have  founded  the  convent  in  1&&0,  when 
the  hill  was  named  the  Monte  de  Sao  Nieolau.  It  was,  however,  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1602  and  dedicated  to  No$sa  Senhora  do  Pilar,  whose  image  is 
still  preserved  here.  —  The  handsome  Churchy  in  the  late-Renaissance  style, 
has  a  fine  dome  and  a  square-ended  choir  connected  with  the  nave  by  a 
narrow  passage.  It  is  adjoined  by  circular  Cloisters^  with  barrel-vaulting 
borne  by  36  Ionic  columns. 

From  the  Serra  do  Pilar  we  may  go  on  to  the  Qaia  Station 
(p.  536)  or  descend  to  the  W.  to  Villa  Kova  de  0aia,  the  name  of 
which  preserves  an  echo  of  Portus  Gale  (p.  548).  This  suburb 
contains  the  storehouses  (armazcns)  of  the  Oporto  wine-meroliants, 
long  and  low-studded  chambers,  often  hewn  in  the  granite  rock. 
For  entrance  the  permission  of  the  owner  must  be  obtained. 

c.  Western  Environs  of  Oporto. 

Sttctric  Tramway  and  Steam  Tramway  to  Leca  da  PaJmeira  and  Hatto* 
sinhos  see  p.  646.  Between  Oporto  and  Sao  Joao  da  Foz  the  electric 
tramway  should  be  used  at  least  one  way,  as  its  course  along  the  bank 
of  the  Bonro  is  much  pleasanter  than  the  viewless  route  of  the  steam 
tramway.    Between  Sao  Joao  and  Mattosinhos  both  lines  skirt  the  beach. 

1.  The  Elect&io  Tbamwatb  from  the  Passeio  da  Oordoaria 
(PI.  D,  3)  and  the  Rua  do  Infante  Dom  Henrique  (p.  550)  unite  at 
the  Alameda  de  Massarellos  (PI.  A,  B,  3,  4)  and  traverse  the  suburb 
of  that  name.  We  pass  under  maples  and  poplars,  enjoying  charm- 
ing retrospects  of  Oporto.    The  cliffs  are  crowned  with  houses  and 
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factories.  Farther  on  are  large  quarries.  The  rooky  walls  gradually 
disappear  and  we  see  a  forest  of  pines.  In  front  lies  the  ocean.  — 
3  M.  8ao  Joao  da  Fot. 

%  The  Stbam  Taamwat  starts  at  the  Pra^a  Mouainho  de  Albu- 
querque (PI.  A,  1)  and  runs  to  the  N.W.  yi&  the  Avenida  da  Boa 
Vista  (p.  546)  OTer  a  monotonons  plateau.  At  the  Fonte  da  Moura 
it  bends  sharply  to  the  S.  W.  and  descends  to  the  beach. 

Sfto  JoSo  da  Fox  (HoUl  Mary  Castro,  English  landlady ;  Hot. 
Central;  Hot.  do  Principe;  Restaurante  da  Cadou^os),  a  sea-bathing 
resort  frequented  from  July  to  Oct.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro,  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  ocean  (foz, 
from  Lat.  fauces,  gullet).  The  place  consists  almost  wholly  of  the 
cottages  of  fishermen  and  pilots,  shops,  and  the  chalets  of  the 
summer-visitors.  The  favourite  promenade  is  the  Passeio  Alegre, 
skirting  the  riyer  (band  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.  afternoon).  The  mouth 
of  the  Douro,  which  is  commanded  by  the  CasieUo  da  Fo%  (1570), 
formerly  presented  great  difficulty  to  ships  entering  the  river,  as  a 
spit  of  sand,  projecting  from  the  S.  bank,  left  the  only  navigable 
channel  close  to  the  rocky  N.  bank.  The  chief  difficulties  have, 
however,  recently  been  blasted  away. 

The  boats  of  Foz  are  curioas.  There  are  three  recognised  varieties : 
the  HiaU,  the  high-prowed,  canoe-like  boats  of  Ovar  (p.  636),  and  the  Rosea, 
with  its  three  stampy  masts  and  lateen  sails. 

From  Foz  the  tramways  run  to  the  N.W.  along  the  iVata,  with 
its  sandy  bathing-coves  separated  by  black  cliffs.  On  the  sand- 
strewn  ridge  to  the  right  stand  a  long  row  of  villas  and  lodging- 
houses,  the  pilot-station,  and  a  small  lighthouse  (Parol).  Farther 
on  is  the  CasteUo  do  Queijo. 

5  M.  MattOBlnhos  (Hotel  Novo  Lisbonense;  Hotel  de  Francisco 
Ariz)  is  preferable  to  S&o  Jo&o  as  a  bathing-place  on  account  of  its 
sandy  beach.  It  lies  on  the  much-besung  Le^a,  on  the  bank  of 
which  rises  a  statue  of  the  poet  Pasaos  Manoel. 

Mattosinhos  is  famous  for  the  miracle-working  Crudfixo  in  the  ehareh 


of  Bom  Jesut  de  Bougai,  which  annually  draws  about  90,000  pilgrims  from 

roppa  to  Portugal, 
landing  on  May  Srd,  117,  at  Leixoes  (see  below),  on  the  site  now  occupied 


all  parts  of  Portugal.    This  emeifix ,  one  of  four  wooden  figures  of  Our 
'  »rd  <  .  .      —     .  - 


Lord  carved  by  l^tcodemoa,  floated  all  the  way  from  Joppa  to  Portugal, 
landing  on  May  8rd,  117,  at  Leixoes  (seebelowj 
by  the  chapel  of  Ifoase  Benhor  dt  Arsia  (sand). 


On  the  right  bank  of  the  Le^a,  connected  with  Mattosinhos  by 
a  long  iron  bridge,  lies  Ie9a  da  Palmeira  (Hot.  Esteiphania ;  Hot. 
Central),  the  terminus  of  the  tramway,  a  clean  little  place  with 
many  attractive  villas. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Le^a,  between  the  two  villages,  is  the  har- 
bour of  Leixoes  (British  vice-consul ,  T.  Coverley),  240  acres  in 
extent,  formed  in  1883-90  by  the  construction  of  two  breakwaters, 
5240  ft.  and  3766  ft.  in  length. 

FaoM  Opobto  to  Povoa  de  Vajizim  (p.  558),  18  M.,  railway  via  (huMas^ 
Mindello,  and  ViUa  do  Conde. 
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70.  From  Oporto  to  Fnente  San  Esteban  (Salamanca^ 
Medina  del  Campo), 

17i  M.  Railway  in  ea.  12  brs.  (farei  90  p.  15,  23  p.  13,  15  p.  17  c);  to 
Sakmanea  (209  M.)  In  ca.  14  hrs.,  to  Medina  del  Campo  (267  M.)  in  ca. 
I6V4  brs.  On  Taes.  and  Frid.  there  is  an  express-train  (rapido)  to  Medina 
del  Cimpo  in  ca.  12  hrs.,  to  Madrid  in  ca«  18Vs  bra.  —  Carriages  are  changed 
and  luggage  examined  at  Fregeneda  (in  tbe  reverse  direction  at  Barca 
d'Mva).  There  is,  however,  one  throngh-carriage  for  first-class  passengers.  — 
There  are  simple  railway-restaurants  at  Regoa^  Fregeneda^  and  Ft$ente  San 
Esteban.  —  Best  views  to  the  right. 

Oporto  J  see  p.  545.  —  The  train  runs  to  the  N.E.,  vii  (3  M.) 
Bio  TbUo,  to  C5V2  M.)  Ermezinde  (320  ft.),  the  Junction  of  the  N. 
Portugal  line.  It  then  leaves  the  vell-tllled  hlU-dlstrlct  of  Oporto 
and  runs  to  the  S.E.  across  the  Serra  de  Vcdlongo^  a  desolate  range 
of  slate  monntalns,  supporting  nothing  save  heather  and  a  few  pines. 
Near  (10  M.)  VcUUmgo  are  old  antimony  and  silver  mines.  —  Beyond 
(I51/2  M.)  Recurei  the  train  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  through  the  pleasant 
▼alley  of  the  Souzoj  passing  several  small  stations.  A  good  deal  of 
wine  Is  produced  here,  the  vines  being  usually  trained  on  trees  or 
on  trellises  (ramada ;  Ital.  pergola).  —  251/2  M.  Meinedo. 

We  now  ascend  rapidly  towards  the  E.  to  (28  M.)  Caide.  In  the 
foreground  appears  the  Serra  de  Mardo  (4665  ft.),  beyond  which  lies 
Traz  OS  Montes.  —  32  M.  Villa  Med,  In  a  wide  valley  watered  by 
the  Odre%,  The  train  follows  the  Odres  to  (34  M.)  Livra^ao  and 
crosses  the  green  Tamega  by  an  iron  *Brldge,  184  ft.  above  the 
stream.  It  then  descends  to  the  S.E.,  via  (371/2  M.)  Marco  and 
(401/2  M.)  Juncal,  Into  the  valley  of  the  Douro^  here  enclosed  by 
lofty  wooded  hills.  —  421/2  M.  Palla,  high  over  the  right  bank  of 
the  Douro.  The  valley  here  is  rich  in  vines,  olives,  oranges,  flgs, 
and  other  varieties  of  a  southern  vegetation.  —  49  M.  Artgot,  with 
sulphur-baths  (140^  Fahr.);  52V2  M.  Ermida,  charmingly  situated 
in  a  side-valley.  Several  other  small  stations.  Beyond  (61  M.)  Mo- 
Udo,  with  alkaline  springs,  the  valley  expands. 

64  M.  Begoa  or  Peso  da  Begua  (Rail,  Restau^ant)^  a  small  town 
with  4000  inhab.  prettily  situated  on  the  vine-dad  slopes,  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Corgo,  is  the  centre  of  the  Paiz  do  Vinho. 

The  Paiz  do  Vinho ,  the  home  of  the  noblest  vintages  of  port-wine 
(p.  548),  embraces  the  mica-schist  regions  on  the  Douro  (Baizo  Corgoy  Lower 
Douro),  where  tiie  lighter  varieties  are  produced,  and  the  hilly  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Corgo  as  far  N.  as  Villa  Beal  {Oima  Corgo^  Upper 
Douro),  which  yields  the  stronger  vintages.  The  vines  are  trained  on 
short  stakes  and  grow  on  steep  terraces,  oiten  painfully  built  up  out  of  the 
stony  soil  by  the  mattock  of  the  industrious  *Oallegos'  (aalicians);  they 
require  careful  attention  throughout  the  whole  year.  —  The  vintage  lasts 
from  the  end  of  Sept.  till  the  second  half  of  October.  The  wine  is  taken 
to  Oporto  partly  by  railway  and  partly  by  the  river.  The  curious  Barcos 
Babello  used  for  this  purpose  are  flat-bottomed  barges  with  an  enormous 
rudder;  and  it  requires  no  little  skill  to  pilot  them  safely  past  the  in- 
numerable reefs,  shallows,  and  rapids  of  the  Doiuro.  The  better  sorts  of 
wine  are  kept  at  Oporto  two  years  before  being  sent  to  England,  Brazil, 
Germany,  and  other  countries.  Most  of  the  wine-merchants  are  Engliah  or 
German.    The  average  price  of  a  pipe  of  wine  (115  gallons)  is  about  30-352. 
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We  cross  the  Gorge  by  an  iron  bridge.  —  6672  M.  BagauUe, 
Beyond  (69  M.)  Covellinhaa  tbe  mountain -slopes  become  barren, 
and  vines  and  olives  are  seen  bnt  occasionally.  —  Above  (74  M.) 
FerrUo  are  the  rapids  of  Caehwia  and  OJho  de  Cobra,  We  cross  the 
Bnhao.  79  M.  PinhOo;  82  M.  Cottaa,  Beyond  (86  M.)  8ao  Mamedt 
de  Tua  we  cross  the  Tua  by  a  five-arched  Iron  bridge. 

87  M.  roz-Tna  is  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  via  (34  M.) 
Mirandella  to  (84  M.,  In  6-7^2  ^^0  BraganQO.  The  town  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Douio. 

The  valley  now  contracts  to  a  rocky  ravine.  The  train  crosses  the 
Douro  by  a  bridge  with  seven  arches,  1355  ft.  long.  —  92  M.  Ferra- 
doia.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  Is  a  small  waterfalL  Beyond  (95  M.) 
VatgeUoB  are  three  tunnels  and  several  viaducts.  —  98  M.  Veauvio^ 
with  vines,  orange-trees,  and  olives.  Beyond  (102  M.)  Freixo  the 
railway  penetrates  the  mountain  by  four  tunnels.  —  107  M.  Pocinho 
lies  in  a  wide  valley  amon^  groves  of  blue  gum-trees  and  olives. 
It  is  the  junction  of  a  line  now  under  constmction  to  Miranda  do 
DourOj  which  intersects  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  districts  in  Por- 
tugal, containing  mines  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  marble  quarries,  etc. 
Farther  on  we  sktrt  the  Douro,  and  beyond  (112  M.)  C6a  we  cross 
the  Coa.   Two  small  stations. 

124  M.  Barca  d'Alya  (485  ft. ;  Buffet),  the  Portuguese  frontier 
station,  lies  at  the  point  where  the  Agueda^  here  forming  the  boimd- 
ary,  flows  Into  the  Douro. 

The  train  ascends  to  the  plateau  of  Le6n  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agueda,  through  a  wild  rocky  *Gorge,  intersected  by  numerous 
mountain-torrents.  Tunnels  (17  in  all),  embankments,  and  viaducts 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  human 
habitation  interrupts  the  wilderness  of  rock. 

135  M.  Tregeneda  (Bail,  Restaurant),  the  Spanish  frontier-station 
and  the  first  place  In  the  province  of  Salamanca,  is  loftily  situated 
on  the  barren  delta  formed  by  the  Douro,  Agueda,  and  Yeltes.  — 
We  now  traverse  the  treeless  but  com- growing  plateau  of  Le6n, 
passing  several  unimportant  stations.  Beyond  (159  M.)  Villavieja 
the  Teltes  is  crossed.    169  M.  Boada. 

174  M.  Fuente  San  Eateban,  and  thence  to  Medina  del  Oampo, 
see  R.  12. 

71.  From  Oporto  to  Valeii9a  do  Minho.  Braga. 

79  H.  Railway  (Linfiat  do  Minho  9  Duero)  in  6V2-6V8  hrs.  (fares  2470, 
1920,  1370  rs.).    Trains  start  from  the  Eslagao  Central  (p.  645). 

Oporto,  see  p.  545.  The  train  stops  at  the  EstaQdo  do  Camihho 
de  Ferro  Norte  (PI.  I,  1,  2)  and  runs  to  the  N.E.  3  M.  Bio  Tinto.  — 
5*/2  M.  Ermezinde  (322  ft^  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Fuente  San 
Esteban  (Salamanca^  R.  70).  We  cross  the  Lega  and  turn  to  the  N. 
—  10  M.  8&0  Romdo,  —  14i/2  M.  Trofa,  junction  for  Guimarles. 
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Fboh  Teofa  to  Guimarabs,  21  M.,  railway  in  l^/i  hr.  —  The 
chief  intermediate  station  is  (16  M.)  Vizella  (Hot.  Cruzeiro  do  Sol; 
Universal  e  Vizellense),  with  warm  sulphnr  springs  (90-120°  Fahr.), 
known  to  the  Romans  and  used  hoth  for  drinking  and  bathing. 

21  M.  OoimarieB  (795  ft. ;  Hot.  Toural,  OrandSot.  TouraL,  both 
in  the  market-place ;  Hot,  Avenida,  Pra^a  de  Dom  Affonso  Henri- 
ques),  a  town  with  8000  inhab.,  commanded  by  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Connt  Henry  of  Burgundy,  in  which  Affonso, 
the  first  king  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in  1 1 10  (p.  472).  The  road  from 
the  railway-station  to  the  town  passes  an  old  palace,  once  the  lesi- 
denoe  of  the  Oondes  de  Anochela,  with  a  gigantic  magnolia. 

From  the  Largo  Toural,  or  central  maiket-place,  we  proceed  to 
the  right  to  the  Town  Hall  Mabkbt.  Here,  on  the  right,  is  an 
arcade  supported  on  Romanesque  columns,  on  the  left  is  the  Town 
Hall^  in  the  'Mannelino'  style  (p.  504),  with  an  arcade  on  the  ground- 
floor,  while  straight  in  front  rises  the  church  of  — 

Nosaa  Senhora  da  OUvdra,  a  Romanesque  building  of  1387-1400, 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  other  additions  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
name  of  the  church  refers  to  the  legend  that  Wamba,  the  Visigoth, 
declined  the  proffered  title  of  king,  until  he  beheld  the  olive-wood 
shaft  of  his  spear  miraculously  begin  to  bud.  The  chapel  in  front  of 
the  facade  contains  a  crucifix  presented  by  Norman  merchants.  The 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  modernized.  By  the  W.  wall  are 
two  ancient  fonts,  of  which  that  on  the  left,  brought  from  the  castle, 
was  used  at  the  baptism  of  Affonso  I.  In  a  dilapidated  chapel  in 
the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Cogominho,  builder  of  the  tower,  and 
his  wife ,  with  admirable  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased.  The 
right  choir-chapel  contains  a  large  silver  reliquary,  with  a  represent- 
ation of  the  miracle  of  the  manna  in  the  desert.  The  cloisters,  now 
built  up,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Passing  between  the  town-hall  and  the  church-tower  we  reach 
the  Largo  da  Santa  Clara ,  with  the  baroque  facade  (1741)  of  the 
Seminary  y  beyond  which  is  the  Laboo  do  Gabmo.  In  the  latter  is 
the  house  of  Francisco  Martina  SarmentOj  the  antiquarian,  while  the 
collections  of  the  societies  named  after  him  are  preserved  in  the 
secularized  — 

Convento  Sdo  Domingo,  These  collections  include  a  library ,  a 
cabinet  of  coins,  and  antiquities  from  Citania  (p.  658)  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  most  interesting  exhibits  are  in 
the  fine  old  cloisters  of  the  12-13th  cent.:  door-panels,  key-stones, 
fragments  of  windows  with  remarkable  corded  and  S-shaped  orna- 
mentation, hooked  crosses,  two  headless  figures  of  warriors,  a 
curiously  ornamented  stone  (*pedra  formosa')  and  other  rude  stone 
sculptures,  inscriptions,  Roman  milestones  and  votive  altars,  and  a 
stone  sarcophagus. 

Fbom  GuimarIbs  to  B&aga,  16  M.  This  ronte  is  served  by  dili|enees 
(fare  200  rs.),  but  it  if,  preferable  to  hire  a  private  conveyance:  to(6V2lI.) 
Taipas  in  1  hr.  (fare  1000  rs.),  thence  to  (lOVz  M.)  Bruga  in  3  hrs,  (3000  rs.J. 
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The  smftll  watering-place  (sulphur-springs)  of  Oaldas  dasTa&paa  iOr€mde 
Hot.  Braga.  pens.  lOOO-l!^  rs.  \  Qrand  H6L  dai  Dotu  Amiffo*^  plain  but  not 
cheap)  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  (2i/t  M.)  the  ruina  of 
the  ancient  Iberian  town  of  *Oitaiii»  (horse,  6C0  rs.,  scarcely  neeeesary, 
but  guide  convenient).  From  the  Hdtel  Amigos  the  road  leads  to  the  E. 
via  Briteiros  to  the  conspicuous  conical  hill,  which  is  reached  in  about 
s/4  hr.  by  a  stony  and  sometimes  steep  path.  Ascending  the  slope  of  the 
hill  is  an  ancient  paved  street,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  foundations 
of  ancient  houses.  These,  some  of  which  are  round,  others  rectangular, 
are  usually  arranged  in  groups  around  a  court,  to  which  there  is  an  entrance 
from  the  st/reet.  The  entire  8.  side  of  the  hill  is  oocupied  by  similar 
structures  rising  in  terraces.  On  the  summit  (820  ft. ;  view)  are  a  chapel 
with  a  conical  roof  and  two  (restored)  circular  houses  with  thatched  roofs. 
There  are  remains  of  massive  walls  on  the  N.  and  steeper  side  of  the  hill. 
A  full  account  of  the  town  is  given  in  OtwaUd  Craufurd's  Tortugal  Old 
and  New^ ;  comp.  also  Carkdthac'i  ^Lea  Ages  pr^historiqaes  en  Espagne*. 


Beyond  Trofa  the  train  continnes  to  ran  towards  the  N.  —  20  M. 
Villa  Nova  de  Famalicdo  is  the  junction  of  a  braneh-Une  to  (18  M.) 
Povoa  de  Varzim^  a  flshing-port,  and  one  of  the  most  frequented  sea- 
bathing resorts  in  Portugal.  Povoa  de  Yarzim  is  connected  with 
Oporto  by  a  branch-line  also  (p.  554). 

241/2  M.  Nine  is  the  junction  for  Braga. 


Fbom  Ninb  to  Bbaga,  9V4  M.,  railway  in  36  min.  (fares  290, 
230,  160 rs,;  from  Oporto  1030,  800,  670 rs.).  —  31/2  M.  Arentim; 
5V8  M.  Tadim. 

9^2  ^*  Braga.  —  Two  Steam  Trahwatb  (Americtmot)  ply  from  the 
station  to  the  town,  following  different  routes  to  the  Campo  de  Sant'  Anna, 
or  principal  square,  and  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bom  Jesus  (2Vs  M. 
in  96  min.,  fare  liO  rs.).  The  cars  run  about  every  iVshr.  (7  times  daily 
in  all). 

Hotels.  Hotel  Fsavqdbiba,  Campo  de  Sant^  Anna;  Hot.  Anbblmo,  same 
square,  pens.  1000-1400  rs.  ^  Ghakde  Hotel,  Campo  de  Sant'  Anna  27. 

Braga  (682  ft.),  an  old-fashioned  town  with  24,300  inhab.  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop  who  is  titular  Primate  of  Portugal,  lies  on 
an  elevated  plain  between  the  rivers  Cavado  and  Dette.  It  has 
manufactures  of  felt  hats,  jewellery,  and  cutlery. 

Braga  was  the  Roman  Bracara^  the  chief  town  of  the  CallaeciBraearauet^ 
and  under  the  Suevi  it  was  the  capital  of  Gallaecia.  Later  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ooths  (586)  and  the  Moors,  being  taken  from  the  latter  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  (p.  472)  in  1040.  After  the  period  of  Henry  of 
Burgundy  it  was  until  1139  the  seat  of  the  court. 

The  principal  building  in  Braga  is  the  Cathbdbal,  originally 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent  but  rebuilt  in  the  'Manuel- 
ino'  style  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  choir  and  the 
W.  portal  (with  an  iron  railing  of  1722)  date  from  the  latter  period} 
and  there  is  a  Romanesque  door  on  the  S.  side.  The  interior  has 
been  modernized.  In  the  Capella  ^e  Nossa  Senhora  do  Liberamento 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Gonde  Henrique  (d.  1112)  and  Dofia  Theresa, 
father  and  mother  of  the  first  King  of  Portugal;  also  the  well-pre- 
served mummy  of  Archbp.  Lourengo  Ooutinho,  who  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  battle  of  Aljabarrota  (p.  526).  Among  the  tombs  in  the 
O&pella  de  Santo  Espinho  is  that  of  Archbp.  Diogo  de  Sousa  (1506* 
32).  Below  the  choir  are  the  bronze  monument  of  the  Infante  Dom 
Affonso  (16th  cent.)  and  the  16th  cent.  font.  The  oaken  stalls  in 
the  Goro  alto  aie  good  specimens  of  16th  cent,  carving ;  and  on 
the  sacramental  altar  is  a  cedar-wood  carving  of  the  16th  cent., 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Faith.  Among  the  relics  in  the  sacristy 
are  the  chalice  of  St.  Geraldus  (11th  cent.),  another  magnificent 
ehalice  in  the  ^Emmanuel*  style  (1509),  autependia,  rich  vestments, 
etc.  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  ArchiepiseopcU  Palace, 
containing  a  good  library  and  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  of  Braga. 

The  church  of  Santa  Crus  has  a  fine  facade  (1642).  —  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  large  Gampo  Santa  Anna  is  the  Public  Library^  with  many 
rare  books  and  MSS.  —  Several  of  the  private  houses  in  Braga  are 
interesting  specimens  of  the  'Manuelino'  style  (p.  604). 

From  the  tramway- terminus  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bom  Jesus 
a  cog-wheel  railway  (*elevador')  ascends  to  the  top  (60  rs. ;  through- 
fare  from  the  station  and  back,  300  rs.).  Many  visitors  will  prefer 
to  descend  the  pilgrim-steps  on  foot  and  then  take  the  tramway  to 
the  town  (80  rs.;  cars  every  1^2  ^r.  only). 

The  famous  pilgrimage-church  of  *Bom  Jesus  do  Monte  (1860  ft.), 
commanding  a  magnificent  view,  is  visited  at  Whitsuntide  by  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  The  church  contains  nothing  of  interest. 
There  are  two  hotels  near  the  church  ^  and  those  who  make  any  stay 
at  Braga  may  find  at  one  of  these  pleasanter  quarters  than  in  the  city 
itself;  the  Grand  Hotel  do  Elevador  (pens.  1600-2000  rs.)  is  weU 
spoken  of.  —  The  ascent  may  be  continued  to  (ly^  M. ;  road)  the 
top  of  the  Monte  Sameiro  (2535  ft.),  where  there  is  another  shrine. 
The  view  is  more  extensive  than  that  from  the  Bom  Jesus. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from  Braga  to  the  frequented  springs  of 
0«rex  (1500  ft.;  Sotet  do  PUrque;  Or,  Hot,  Univertal;  Hot.  Central-Anselmo^ 
pens.  1000-1400  rs.),  which  lie  about  28  M.  to  the  N.E.  (road ;  carr.  in  6  hrs., 
4500-6(X)0  rs.),  delightfully  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Serra  do  Oere*.  — 
From  Areot  d4  ValU  de  Vez,  20  M.  to  the  N.  of  Braga  (road)  the  OtUeiro  Major 
(7875  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Portugal,  may  be  ascended  in  5  hrs. 


The  railway  to  Yalen^a  do  Minho  continues  to  run  towards  the 
N.,  through  a  richly  cultivated  region  in  which  orchards  and  vine- 
yards alternate  with  corn-fields  and  groves  of  cork-trees.  —  28V2  M. 
Sao  Bento,  —  Grossing  the  Cavado  we  next  reach  the  old  town  of 
(31 V2  M.)  BarceUoSy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  —  37^/2  M. 
Tamel;  43  M.  Ba/rrosellas ;  48  M.  Darque. 

The  line  crosses  the  broad  embouchure  of  the  lAmia  or  Lima,  by 
means  of  an  iron  bridge.  In  the  foreground  lies  the  Caatello  de  Sant- 
iago. 61  M.  Vianna  do  Castello  (Rot.  Central;  Brit,  vice-consul), 
a  town  of  9600  inhab.  with  considerable  trade  in  fish  and  a  tasteful 
Renaissance  town-hall.  We  skirt  the  coast  via  (55  M.)  Montedor, 
(68  M.)  Affife,  and  (61  M.)  Ancora. 
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66  M.  Camkiha  (firit.  yiee-consnl),  prettily  situated  near  the 
moath  of  the  Minho,  has  a  pretty  church  in  the  'Manuelino*  style, 
dating  from  the  former  half  of  the  16th  century.  —  The  railway 
ascends  the  Minho,  the  opposite  (right)  hank  of  which  is  Spanish.  — 
67  M.  8eixa6;  68V2  M.  LanhtUas;  7*2  M.  Villa  Novada  Oerveira,- 
78  M.  800  Ptdro  da  Torre, 

79  M.  VaUn^a  do  Minho  (Rail.  Restaurant;  Hot  Rio  Minho, 
pens.  8  p.),  a  town  and  fortress  on  the  Minho,  is  connected  hy  a 
bridge  with  the  Spanish  town  of  Tuy  (p.  184). 


LiBt  of  Artists. 

The  following  list  comprizes  the  more  important  artists  mentioned  in 
the  Handbook.  Abbreviations :  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  8.  =  sculptor. 
The  artists  who  are  not  denoted  by  an  additional  word  (Flem.  =  Flemish, 
Ger.  =  Qerman,  It:  =  Italian,  Port.  =  Portuguese,  etc.)  are  Spaniards. 
The  figures  separated  from  the  dates  by  a  dash  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Handbook. 


AJdvOy  Juan  de.  A.,  ca.  1513. 
Atemdn^   Jorge  Fernandez,  see  Fer- 
nandez. 
— ,  Mieer  Cristobal,  P.,  ca<  1504. 
— ,  Rodriffo,  S.,  16th  cent.  —  Ix. 
Aleeio,    Mateo   Feres   de   (da  Lecee)^ 

It.  P.,  d.  1600. 
AleteandrOi  Pom.  di,  see  Fancelli. 
Aljixro,  Frane.,  S.,  end  of  15th  cent. 
Al/oneo,  RodrigOy  A.,  end  of  14th cent. 
Algardij    Aleewmdro.    It.  8.  and  A., 

1592-1664.  —  Ixv. 
Almedina^  Ferrando  de.   P.,   end  of 

15th  cent.  —  Ixxviii. 
Aharet,  JoU,  S.,  1768-1837.  —  Ixx. ' 
Amberet,  Franc,  de,  P.  and  S.,  early 

16th  cent.  —  Ixxy. 
Ancheta,  Miguel  de.  8.,  end  of  16th  cent. 

—  Ixvii. 
Anes,   Pero  (Pedro  Annes),  Port.  A., 

d.  after  1518. 
Angelieo  da  FUtoU,  Fra  Qiov.,  It.  P., 

1387-1456. 
AntoUnez,  Franc,  P.,  1644-1700.  — 

Ixxxv. 
— ,  Joii,  P.,  1639-76.  —  xc. 
Aparido,  Joed,  P.,  1773-1838.  —  xoii. 
Aprile,  Ant.  Maria  de  (de  Charona), 

It.  8.,  16th  cent.  —  lad. 
Allies  JiOio  de.  It.  P.,  leth  cent.  — 

Arbaeia,  Ceaar  de.  It.  P.,  d.  1614.  — 

Ixzxi. 
Arellano,  Juan  de,    P.,  1614-76.   — 

xd. 
Aritmendi,  Basque  8.  —  Ixx. 
Arphe  (or  Ar/e),  Ant.  de,  goldsmith, 

ca.  1520-77.  —  Ixiv. 
— ,  Bnriqitede,  Gher.  goldsmith,  father 

of  the  preceding,  ca.  1470-1550.  — 

Ixiv. 
— ,  Juan  de,  goldsmith,  b.  1523.  — 

IxlY. 


Baetos,  Victor,  Port.  8..  1822-94. 
Bayeu,  Franc.,  P.,  1734-95.  —  xci. 
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Sdnehety  Martin,  S.,  end  ofl6tticent. 
~,  Nitfro,  S.,  16th  cent.  —  lix. 
Sam  Uoeadxo.  Pablo  de^  P.,  16th  cent. 

—  Ixxix. 

San  Ftdro,  Pedro   QonzdUz  de,  8., 

end  of  16th  cent.  —  Ixvii. 
Santovino^  Andrea  da  (A,  Contu^k 

It.  S.,  1160-1629. 
S€mto§  Cruz.  P.,  d.  ea.  1500.  —  Ixxv. 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  It.  P.,  1486-1581. 
Schut,  ComeK«,Netherl.  P.,  1597-1666. 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  It.  P.,   1486- 

1547. 
Seghere,  Daniel,  Netherl.  P.,  1590-1661. 
Sequeiroy   Domingoe  Anionio  de.  Port. 

P.,  1768-1837.  —  500. 
Sevilla,  Juan  de^  P. ,  1627-95.  —  Ixxxiii. 
Siloe,  Diego  de,  A.  and  S.,  d.  1568.  — 

lii.  liv. 
— ,  Oil  de,  father  of  the  preceding, 

S.,  end  of  15th  cent.  —  Ivili. 
Silveira,  Bento  Coelho  da,  see  Goelho 

da  Silveira. 
Sim8e»,Ant.,  Port.  8.,  16th  cent.— 497. 
Simpson,  John,   Engl.  P.,  1782-1847, 

conrt  painter  to  Queen  Maria  Gloria 

of  Portugal. 
Stamina,  Gerardo,  It.  P.,  h.  1854. 

—  Ixxi. 

Sturmio,  Hernando  de.  P.,  ca.  1555. 
Sudret,  Ant.,  S.,  1648-64.  —  438. 

Taoa,  Ant.,  Port.  P.,  16th  cent. 
Tacea,  Pietro,  It.  S.,  d.  ca.  1660.  — 

Ixiv. 
Talavera,  Juan  de,  8.,   16th  cent.  — 

Ixvi. 
Tarragona,  Pure  (Pedro)  Johan  de,  S., 

15th  cent.  —  liz. 
Teniert,  Daoid,  (he  Younger,  Flem.  P., 

1610-90. 
Terxi,  Filippo,  It.  A.,  d.  ca.  1698. 
Theotoedpuli ,    Domenieo    (el    Oreeo), 

Greek  P./1548-1626.  -  Ixxvii. 


TMotocdpvli,  Jorge  ManueL  son  of  the 
preceding,  A.,  d.  1681.  —  181. 

maUU,  Pellegrino,  It  P.  and  A», 
16a7(?).92.  —  Ixxv. 

TiMolo,  Giovanni  BaOista,  It.  P.,  1696- 

Tintor'eUo,   U  (Joe.  Rohu$U),  It.  P., 

1619-94.  -  Ixxvii. 
Tiziano  Veeelli  da  Cadore,  It.  P.,  1477- 

1676.  —  Ixxvii. 
Toba\   Alonso  Miguel  de,   P.,   1678- 

176^.  -  Ixxxvi.  '       ' 

ToUdo,  Juan  Bautista  de.  A.,  A,  1567. 

-»-  liv. 
TonU,  Naretto,  8.,  early  18th  cent  — 

Ixix. 
TorrtOiva,  Ooneaho  de.  Port.  A.,  16th 

cent. 
Torrigiani,  Pietro,  It  8.,  ca.  1470-1622. 

—  Ixiii. 

Trezzo,  Giacomo,  It  jeweller,  d.  1589. 
Trittan,  LuU,   P.,   ca.  1586-1640.   — 

Ixxxvi. 
TudeKlla,  8.,  d.  1586.  —  Ixv. 

mrecht,  Luit  and  Gaequin  of,  Ketherl. 
glass-painters,  16th  cent.  —  182. 

Vakiavira,  Pedro  de,  A.  and  8.,  d. 

1666.  —  liii.  Ixii. 
Valdie  Leal,  Juan  de.  P.,  1630-91.  — 

Ixxxii. 
Vallejo,  Juan  de,  A.,  16th  cent. 
VanvHelU,  Lod.,  It.P.  and  A.,  1700-1778. 
Vargae,  LuU  de.  P.,  1502-68.  —  IxxvL 
Vaequee,  MarHm,  Port.  A.,  d.  before 

Vazquez^  Alonso,  P.,  d.  1649.  —  Ixxvt 
Velaeeo,  Luis  de.  Port  P.,  16th  cent. 

—  Ixxvi. 

Velazquez,  Diego  F.  de  Silva,  P., 
1699-1660.  ~  Ixxxvi-lxxxix.  397. 

— ,  Juan,  8.,  16th  cent. 

— ,  Zaearia  Gonzdlez,  P.,  18th  cent.  — 
xci. 

Vengoeehea,  Ambrotio  de,  8.,  late  16th 
cent  —  Ixvii. 

Veray,  Etienne,  French  8.,  16th  cent 

—  Ixvi. 

Veraara,   Arnao   de,   glass  -  painter, 

16th  cent. 
— ,  ITie.  de,  8.,  d.  1674.  —  Ixiii. 
— ,  Jfie.  and  Juan  de,  sons   of  the 

preceding,  8.  and  glass  -  painters, 

16th  cent.  —  Ixiii. 
Vermeyen,  Jehan  ComeUe,  Netherl.  en- 
graver, 1600-1559. 
V^emet,  Claude-Joseph,  French  P.,  1714- 

89. 
Veronese,  Paolo  (P.  CdUari),  It.  P., 

1528-88.  —  Ixxvii. 
Vieira    de    Mattes,     Frame,,    called 

0  LuHtano,  Port.  P.,  1699-1789. 
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Vitlra  F&rhieiuej   Frane.^  Port  P., 

1766-1806. 
Vigarmi,   FhU,,  oaUed  tU  BotgnMa, 

brother  of  Jtua  de  BorgoSa,  A. 

and  8.,  d,  1543.  —  liii.  Ixit 
Viladotnai,  Jntanio,  P.,  1678-1766. 
ruialpaado^  Franc.  A,  8.,  d.  1661.  — 

liv. 
nUanuevay  Jvan  de.  A.,  18th  cent. 

rakgoM,  JoU.  P.,  b.  1848.  ^  67. 
YiUoldo,  P.,  16th  cent  —  IxxTi. 
Fottarro,  DanMa  da  (D,  BteciarOli)^ 

It.  P.,  li509-67. 
Fm,  Marlm  de,  flem.  P.,  1581-d603. 


Watttau,  JniQin«f  French 
1721. 


P.,  1684- 


Weifdm^  Roqar  wm  (far,  Flenu  P., 

1899(r)-ltt4.  —  Ixxlit 
Wommmm,  PM«f|w,Ihitch  P.,  lfii»^ 

Zam«to^  8.  and  A.^  16th  cent.  *  lUi. 
XoftiKr^  Igmmto^  Port.  P.,  b.  1724. 

Foftt,  Amciii,  P.,  eariy  i6th  cent. 

—  IXJCTiU. 

Zaroillo,  /Wmc,  S.,  1707-48.  —  Izz. 
ZarmmotOritMMi,  P.,d.  1632.— Inez. 
ZueeaH,  Fedarigo,  It.  P.,  1660-ie0». 

—  Urri 

Zuloaga,   Jgnado^    P.,  b.    1870.  — 

xoUi. 
ZurbardM,  Franc,,  P.,   1698-1661.  — 
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Abdalajis,  Sierra  de  868. 

Abegondo  179. 
Abrantes  477. 
Adanero  43. 
Affife  669. 
Agoncillo  313. 
Agramdn  814. 
Agrvaunt  2S0. 
Agaadulce  379. 
Agudo,  Monte  818. 
Agaeda,  the  186. 
Agoilar  de  Gamp6o  161. 

—  de  Ebro  217. 

—  de  la  Frontera  379. 
Aguilas  830. 
Agnllent.  Monte  304. 

Aitsgorri,  Monte  14. 
Aizobal  363. 
Ajin,  PeSa  de  809. 
Alag6n  210. 
AlainediUa  328. 
Alanl8  468. 
Alarcos  463. 
Alar  del  Bej  160. 
Alaarineijo  381. 
Al&ya,  Prov.  2. 
',  Concha  de  16. 
Albacete  808. 
Alba  de  Tormcs  165. 
Albaida  306. 
Albaiat,  Estanque  de  283. 
Albatera-Catral  313. 
Alberche,  the  47.  467. 
Albergaria  634. 
Alberiqne  801. 
Albnera  de  GomalTO  466. 
Albofeira  519. 
Albnfera,  the  299. 
Albnixech  287. 
Alcacer  do  Sal  516. 
AloiCeoTas  618. 
Alcaic  de  Chisbert  283 

—  de  Guadaira  420. 

—  de  Henares  194. 
Alcanadre  213. 
AlcaSii  217. 
AlcaSizo  457. 
Alcfoiara  460. 
Alcantarilla  814. 
Alcant^rUlaa  426. 


AlcaraSfSierra  de  281.814. 

Alcandete  365. 

Alcazaba,Gerro  de  la  363. 

Alciiar  de  San  Juan  307. 

Aldra  800. 

Alcoa,  the  622.  624. 

Alcoba,  Serra  d'  685. 

Alcoba^a  624. 

Alcolea,  Puente  de  327. 

Aleorer  269. 

AIC07  306. 

AlcuUlIa  423. 

Alcndia  277. 

Alendia,  Valle  de  la  463. 

Alct&dia  de  Grespins  302. 

Alcanesa  197. 

Aldea  del  Gano  462. 

Aldeanneya  (Lost.)  213. 

—  de  la  Vera  457. 
Aledo  819. 
Alegrfa  16. 
Alemqner  479. 
Alemteio  616. 
Alfafar  300. 
Alfaqnes,  Puerto  de  I08 

27f. 
Alfarellos  636. 
Alfaro  212. 
Alfarrobeira  480. 
Algaida  422. 
Algar  199. 
Algeciras  441. 
Algemesf  300. 
Algds  508. 

Algimia  de  Alfara  199. 
Algodonales  429. 
— ,  Sierra  de  426. 
Algodor  462.  307. 
Algorta  21. 
Alguaiag  814. 
Alhama  367. 

—  de  Aragdn  198. 

—  de  Murcia  319. 

-,  Sierra  de  867.  382. 
AlhamiUa,  Sierra  329. 
Alhandra  480. 
Alhaurin  el  Grande  380. 
Alhondiguilla  37& 
Alicante  309. 
Aliseda  461. 
A^iubarrota  526. 
Aljuc^n  463. 


Almacellas  217. 
Almada  607. 
Almad^n  463. 
Almadene1o0  468. 
Almagro  326. 
Almansa  808. 
Almanzora  820. 
Almaraz  458. 
Almareen  438. 
Almazan  27. 
Almeida  543. 
Almeirim  479. 
Almenara  284. 
— ,  Sierra  de  317.  319. 
Almendralejo  468. 
Almendricos  820. 
Almerfa  329. 
Almocageme  514. 
Almoddvar    del    Campo 

463. 
—  del  Bio  388. 
— ,  Cerro  de  194. 
Almonacid  462. 
Almoradf-Dolores  313. 
Almoraima  441.    , 
Almorch6n  464. 
Almour61  478. 
Almud^var  215. 
Almuradiel  326. 
Alora  380. 
AlpalhSo  477. 
Alpera  308. 
Alquerfas  313. 
Als^ua  14. 
Altafulla  262. 
Altamira,  Sierra  de  457. 
Alnmbres  319. 
Alverca  488. 
Alza  10. 
Alsania  14. 
Alzola  17. 

Amboto,  Pena  de  16. 
Ameixal  517. 
Ametlla  270. 
Amieira  624. 
Amorebieta  18. 
AmpoUa  270. 
Amposta  271. 
Ampurdin,  El  223. 
Ampurias,   Cast,  de  223. 
Amurrio  25. 
Ancho  10. 
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Andu,  Monte  25S. 
.  Ancora  560. 
AndaloBia  321. 
Andfa,  Sierra  de  14.  211. 
Andoain  18. 
Andorra  268. 
AndoflUla  213. 
Andllgar  827. 
Aneeled,  Ermita  de  los 

Anglesola  260. 
Angostura.  Gorge  of  429. 
Anitorgis  217. 
Anserall  268. 
Anteqaera  867. 
Anzuola  14. 
Anzur  879. 
Aragon  191. 
— ,  the  193.  212. 
Arahal  426. 
Aralar,  Peak  of  18. 
Aramenha  477. 
Aramprana^Cast.  de 269. 
Aranda  de  Duero  77. 
Arangnren  22. 
Arainues  128. 
Arapiles.  Los  166. 
Araya  16. 
Arb6  182. 
Arb68  262. 
Arbucias  226. 
Arcade  184. 
Arcentales  22. 
Archena  814. 
Archidona  867. 
Arcos  -de  la   Frontera 
429. 

—  de  Medinaeeli  197. 

—  de  Valle  de  Vez  569. 
Arechevaleta  16. 
Arggos  566. 
Arenas,  Las  22. 

—  Oordas  422. 
Arentim  668. 
Arenys  de  Mar  228. 

—  de  Mnnt  228. 
Areta  26. 
Arevalo  43. 
Arfji  263. 

Argel^s-sur-Mer  222. 
Argamasilla  de  Alba  826, 
^  de  Galatrava  468. 
Argentona  228. 
Argnedas  2 LI. 
Ariondas  24.  178. 
ArlB-Dos-Gaminos  18. 
Ariza  197. 

ArjoniUa  327. 
Arlaban,  Paertn  de  16. 
Arlanzdn,  the  26.  28. 
Armilla,  Llanos  de  362. 
Armuna  49. 
Amedillo  213. 


Amedo  213. 
Arrabida  615. 
Arrayolas  616. 
Arriate  440. 
Arrigorlaga  24.  25. 
ArronarCestona  17. 
Arronohes  47B. 
Arr^o  de  la  Antigna 

—  de  Malpartida  460. 

—  del  Puerco  460. 
Arti277. 

Artesa  de  Segre  262. 
A8c6  218. 
Assnmar  476. 
AstUlero  22. 
Astorga  176. 
Astnrlas,  Prov.  167. 
Atalaia  dSfi. 
Atarfe  865. 
Ataqnines  42. 
Ateca  198. 
Augustobriga  467. 
Ave,  Sierra  del  300. 
ATeiro  685. 
Avila  48. 

— ,  Paramera  de  47. 
— ,  Pnerto  de  47. 
ATil^s  175. 
Axarqnla  381. 
Aya,  Pefia  de  9. 
Azagra  218. 
Azaila  217. 
Azambnja  479. 
AsaSa  457. 
Aieoitia  17.  10. 
Aznalcazar  423. 
Azoia  614. 
Azpeitia  17. 
A'^uqneca  195. 

Bad^oz  466. 
Badalona  229. 
Baena  865. 
Baetiea  823. 
Baeza  338. 
Bi&guena  199. 
Baides  196. 
Bail€n  327. 
Balagner  262. 
— ,  Castillo  de  270. 
Balanzona  378. 
Balearic  Islands  272. 
Balenyd  227. 
Balistres,  Ool  des  222. 
Ballena,  La  423. 
Balsicas  817. 
Bambola  198. 
Baneras  809. 
Banynls-sur-Mer  222. 
Barbadillo    del  Mercado 

88. 
Barbantes  182. 


Barbastro  216. 
Barbate,  Bay  of  454. 
Barca  d*AlTa  666. 
BareeloBa  229. 

Adnana  243. 

ArehlTo  de  la  Ck>roBa 
de  Aragon  241. 

—  Municipal  242. 
Arco  de  Triunfo  245. 
Atarazanas  Barrack 

236. 
Audiencia  242. 
Ball  Games,  Basque 

231. 
Bankers  232. 
Barceloneta  246. 
Baths  282. 
Bull  Ring  381. 
Galle  deB8cudill6rs296. 

—  de  Fernando  VII 
286. 

—  del  Paradis  241. 
Ganonjfa  241. 
GapiUa  de  Marcos  246. 
Gasa  Consistorial  242. 

—  Dalmases  244. 

—  de  la  Diputaei6n 
243. 

—  delo8Zapatero8  241. 
Gathedral  m 
Gementerios  246.  247. 
Geryantes'  House  235. 
Gonsulatea  282. 
Deposito  Comereial  243. 
Diputacidn  Prorineial 

m 

English  Gharch  332. 
Ensanche  234. 
Exchange  248. 
George,  Chapel  of  St. 

242. 
Gracia  947. 
GueU,  Parque  247. 
Harbour  336. 
LoiO»  243. 
Mercado  del  Borne  244. 

—  de  San  Jos^  237. 
Montjuich  346. 
Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 

246. 

—  de  la  Historia  244. 

—  Martorell  244. 

—  ProTlncial  241. 

—  de    Beproducciones 
346. 

Nuestra  Senora  de 

Bel^n  3S7. 
^  —  de  la  Concepoion 

338. 
Pabellon  de  la  Eeina 

R«geiite1Ui4. 
Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes 

245. 
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Babosloha  : 
Palacio  BpUeopsl  241. 

—  de  JnsticiB  246. 

—  Real  244. 
Pant^on  de   Oatalanes 

Ilastres  246. 
Park  2U. 
Faseo  de  la  Adaana 

343. 

—  del  Cementerio  246. 

—  de  Goldn  236. 

—  de  Graoia  288. 

—  de  San  Oarlos  346. 
Physicians  232. 
Platerfa  M8. 
Plaza  de  Catalona  287. 

—  de   la  GoAstitaeioo 
243. 

—  de  Palaelo  248. 

—  de  la  Paz  386. 

—  Seal  238. 

—  del  Sey  241. 

—  de  Toros  331. 
Popular  Fefltirals  383. 
Post  Ofaee  381. 
ProTinokd  Muaeum  341. 
Pueblo  VaeTO  246. 
Pn«rto286. 

Railway  Siatloiit  339. 
BambU  286. 
Sagrada  FamiUa,  Tem- 
ple de  la  246. 

Saldn  de  San  Juan  346. 
San  Austin  337. 

—  Oervasio  247. 

—  Jorge  343. 
~  Miguel    del  Puerto 

246. 

—  Pablo    del   Gampo 
236. 

—  Pedro  de  las  Fuel* 
las  246. 

SantaAgueda,  Gap.  341. 

—  Ana  2^7 

—  Cruz  288. 

—  Enlalia  388. 

—  Maria  del  Mar  348. 

del  Pino  287. 

Santos  Juflto  y  Pastor 

248. 
Sarrii  247. 
Statue,  of  Aribau  244. 

—  of  ClaTd  288. 

—  of  Columbus  286. 

—  of  ComiUas  386. 

—  of  Gttell  288. 
<-  of  Marquet  386. 

—  of  Prim  244. 
Suburbs  288. 
Theatres  381.  236. 
TJniverrity  287. 
Zoological  Garden  244. 

Bareeloneta  346. 


B&rcena  161. 
Barco  de  Valdeorras  177. 
Birdenas,  the  310. 
Bargas  467. 
Barquinha  478. 
Barra  de  Mino  181. 
Barreiro  507. 
Barrios,  Los  441. 
Basque  Provinces  2. 
Batalha  63d. 
Batuecas,  the  460. 
Bauma,  La  266. 
Bayona  184. 
Baza  820. 
Bai^gona,  La  469. 
Beasain  18. 
Becerril  168. 
BegoSa,  Church  of  21. 

Ha  618. 
arl66. 
aleizar  468. 
Belem  608. 
BeUas  609. 
BeU-Uoch  251. 
BeUpulg  350. 

BeUver  263. 
Belmez  878. 
Belmonte  806. 
Bembibre  177. 
Bemllca  609. 
Bemposta  477. 
BenacaB6n  423. 
Benalmadena  380. 
Benaojin  440. 
Benavente  166. 
Benavites  284. 
Beniai^  313. 
Benicarld  283. 
Benicaefn  283. 
Beoiel  818. 
Benifaird  284. 
Benifayd  de  Bspioca  300. 
Beniganim  806. 
Beranga  22. 
Berlengas,  Islae  622. 
Bermeja,  Sierra  441. 
Bermeo  18. 
Berrocal  49. 
Bes68,  the  227.  283. 
Betanzos  179. 
Betelu  13. 
B^tera  399. 
Bidassoa,  the  2.  8. 
BUbao  18. 
Bilbili«  198. 
Binefar  216. 
Bisbal,  La  224. 
Biscay,  see  Vizcaya. 
Blanca  314. 
Blanes  228. 
Boada  666. 
BobadiUa  379. 


Bocalrente  309. 
Bocal  del  Bey  311. 
Booea  do  Inferno  509. 
Bola&os  de  Calatraya336. 
Bombarral  622. 
Bonanza  422. 
Bod  161. 
Bordeta  269. 
BordUs  334. 
Boriache  228. 
Bona  210. 
Bonas  270. 
—  del  Campo  218. 
Bomos  429. 
Bosch  de  Tosca  333. 
Bourg-Madame  368. 
Bouro  622. 
Bdveda  166.  178. 
Bra(o  de  Prate  480. 
Braga  668. 
Brafiuelas  177. 
Breda  336. 
Brenes  889. 
Brlncola  14. 
Brionef  214. 
BriYiesca  26. 
Brdjula,  the  36. 
Bubierca  196. 
Bubion  363. 
Buda,  island  271. 
Boffeao,  convent  26. 
Bujalanee  327. 
Banol  800. 
BuTf  OS  28. 
Areo  de  Fernan  Gonza* 
lez  36. 

—  de  Santa  Maria  30. 

—  de  la  Vma  37. 
Barrio  de  Vega  36. 
Bull  Ring  38. 
Capitanfa  General  36. 
Gartuj  a  de  Miraflores  37. 
Casa  Consistorial  30. 

—  de  Angulo  36. 

—  del  Cid  36. 

—  del  Gorddn  86. 

—  de  Miranda  86. 
Castillo  36. 
Cathedral  30. 
Cement^o  36. 
Charles  in..  Statue  of 

30. 
Cid,  Solar  del  36. 
Golegio  de  San  Nicolas 

39. 
Cabos,  the  86. 
Diez^s  Monument  35. 
Dinutacidn  Ptovineial 

Espolon  86. 
Gadea  86. 

Hospital  del  Bey  87. 
— ,  Military  39. 
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BDBgo* : 
HuelgM,  Las  87. 
Institato    PrOTindal  - 

29. 
Moseum  SO. 
Palacio  Arsobispal  aO. 

—  de  Jnsticia  ^. 
Paaeo  de  los  Gabos  86; 

—  del  Bspolon  Kuevo 

'-  Virno  29. 

->  de  lalsla  86. 

—  de  1&  quinta  86. 
Placa  Mayor  80. 
Paente  de  Malatos  85. 

—  de  San  Pablo  36. 

—  de   8anta  Maria  29. 
San  Esteban  34. 

—  (Ml  36. 

—  Ifieol^  34. 
Santa  Agueda  86. 
Seminario  de  S.  Jerd- 

nimo  86. 
Theatre  29. 
Bnrgnete  212. 
BuTJasot  299. 
Burriana  2B4. 
Bnsdongo  169. 
Boflot  311, 
Busaaco  648. 

Ofbal,  Monte  304. 
Gaball  Bemat  268. 
Gaballo,  Gerro  863. 
GabaSal  299.  237. 
GabaSas  160. 
->  de  la  Sagra  467. 
GabanUlac  IHl. 
Gabeea  del  Asno  814. 

—  del  Baey  464. 

—  de  Hierro  128. 

—  de  VacB  878. 
— ,  Sierra  de  la  314. 
Cabeaaa  de  San  Jnan,  Las 

426. 
Gabesdn  27. 
Gabo  de  Gata,  Sierra  del 

829. 

—  da  Roca  514. 
Gabra  866. 
Cabrera  228. 
Gabrils  228. 
Gacem  608. 
G^ceres  461. 
Gachuca  656. 
Gacilha8  607. 
Gadima  368. 
GadiB  431. 
Gaide  655. 
Gigar  862. 
Galabasanos  149. 
Galaf  260. 
Galafell  269. 


Galahorra  218. 
— ,La328. 
Galamonte  466. 
Galanda,  Desierto  de  217< 
Galar  del  Mundo  281. 

814. 
Galaaparra  814.    ' 
Galatayud  196. 
Galatorao  200. 
Galatrava,  Gampo  de825. 
Gal  das  de  Besayas,  Las 

161. 

—  d'Estrach  228. 

—  da  Felgueira  642. 

—  de  Malarella  226. 

—  de  Montbuy  227. 

—  da  Bainha  622, 

—  das  Taipas  568. 
Galdelas  1^. 
GalderSo,  Serra  618. 
Galderina.  La  826. 
Galdetas  223. 
Galera  457. 
Galesina«  La  265. 
Galeta  448. 

Gallosa  de  Segura  313. 
Galmor,  the  216. 
Galvario,  Sierra  del  429, 
Galsada  158. 

—  de  Galatrava,  La  826. 
— •  de  Oropesa,  La  467. 
Gamallera  234. 
Gamas  428. 
Gambrils  270. 
Gaminha  660. 
Gaminreal  199. 
Gampamento  449. 
Gampanario  464. 
GampaniUas  381. 
Gampillo  de  Arenas  364. 

—  de  Salvatierra  156. 
Gaiipillos  488. 
Gampo  de  Griptana  806. 

—  de  Gibraltar  441. 

—  Grande  507. 

—  Maior  476. 

—  Real  879. 
de  Seteaes  513. 

Gampolide  480. 
Gampomanes  169. 
Gamprodon  227. 
Ganada,  La  463. 
Ganabal  181. 
Gafiamero  458. 
Ganayeral  460. 
Ganet  de  Mar  228. 
GaSete  la  Heal  488. 
Ganfranc  216. 
Gangas  de  Onis  178. 
Gangosto  151. 
Ganigou.  the  220. 
Gannas  de  Senhorim  542. 
Ganoeira  526. 


Gantabrian  Mts.  2. 
Gantalapiedra  168.  ' 
Cantoria  820. 
Gaparica  608. 
Gapileira  368. 
Gapsanes  218. 
Garaeollera  468. 
Garaeuel  483. 
Garcagente  300. 
CarcaTelloi  609. 
Cardedeu  226. 
Gardona  260. 
GariSlena  209. 
Garmona  421. 
Garmonita  462. 
Gamero,Pania  444» 
Gamota  479. 
Garo,  Monte  271.  282. 
Carolina  158. 
Garpio  827.  158.  166. 
Carransa  22. 
Carrascal  456. 
Carrascalao  462. 
Carrasede  632. 
Garregado  479. 
CarregaL  do  Sal  642. . 
Carregaeiro  618. 
GarrU  185. 
Garridn,  tiie  27.  149. 

—  de  los  G^pedes  438. 

—  de  los  Oondes  150. 
Cartagena  818. 
Cirtama  880. 
Gartaxo  479. 
Garteia  446. 
Carvajales,  PeSon  de  los 

•  866. 
Casa  Branca  616. 

—  Massan*  261. 

—  Babonela  380. 
Gasall85. 

—  de  Carreiros  479. 
Catar,  El  807. 

—  de  C^ceres  460. 
Gasariche  879. 
Gasas  y  Beina  468. 
Oasatejada  459. 
Cascaes  609. 
Gascante  211. 
Casetas  200. 
Caspe  217. 
Castanheira  480. 
Gastdar  210. 
Gast^on  211. 
Castttllar  441. 
Castelldefels  260. 
Castallfnllit  de  la  Boca 

228. 
Castellnon  de  BaseUa 

252. 
GasteUo  Branfk»  477. 
~  de  Vide  461. 
ICaateUdade  laPlaoa^Sa. 
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Castile  4. 

— ,  Canal  of  39. 149. 151. 

Caatilleja  de  la  Cueata 

423. 
Caatill^o  807. 
Castillo  16.  IfiO. 
— ,  Monte  a09. 
—  de  Dona  Blanea  430. 
Castillon  150. 
Caatro  NnSo  2a, 
Castnera  464. 
Catalonia,  or 
CataluSa  219. 
Catanoja  299. 
Catoira  185. 
Catral313. 
Cattlar  200. 
Canea  48. 
Candete  809. 
Cazarfas  534. 
CixiasSOe. 

Cazalla  de  la  Siena  467. 
Casevel  518. 
CeboUera,    Gerro   de   la 

196. 
— ,  Sierra  213. 
Cebreros  47. 
Cegama  18. 
Celorico  548. 
Celorio  24. 
Celri224. 
Cenes  862. 
Genicero  214. 
CenteUas  227. 
Cerb^re  222. 
Cereal  479. 
Cercedilla  49. 
CerdaSa  253. 
Cerdeira  543. 
Oercato,  Bancs  de  27. 
Cervatos  151. 
Cervera  260. 
Cestona  17. 
Cesnres  185. 
Getina  198. 
Chamartln  106. 
Chaa^a  477. 
Chao  de  Ma^as  534. 
Charea  de  la  Albuera  466. 
Cheleiros  514. 
Chilches  284. 
Chilian  463. 
Chinchilla  306. 
Chipiona  423. 
Chiprana  217. 
Chiva  300. 
Chorro  380. 
Churriana  381. 
Ciamo-Santa-Ana  169. 
Cid,  Sierra  del  309. 
Ciempoiuelos  306. 
Cieza  314. 
Cinera  169. 


Ointrafi09. 
Cisneros  152. 
Citania  658. 
Ciudad  Beal  462. 

—  Bodrigo  166. 
Giudadela  278. 
Clot  227. 

G6a  543. 
Coca  48. 
Cooentaina  306. 
Coimbra  536. 
Coin  380. 

Gollado  Mediano  49. 
CoUares  514. 
Collbatd  261. 
Gollioare  222. 
CoUsuspina  227. 
Colmenar  888. 
Complutum  195. 
Concha,  La  11. 
Gondeixa  535. 
Conference,  lie  de  la  8. 
Congost,  the  226.  227. 
Conil  454. 
Coi^o  185. 
Conqnista  378.  458. 
Constancia  478. 
Corbones,  the  379.  889. 
Gorcos-Agnilarejo  27. 
Cordoba,  Sierra  de  368. 

—  la  Vieja  378. 
Cordova  868. 

Alegar  876. 
Baths,  Moorish  870. 
Bull  Ring  368. 
Calahorra  876. 
Gampo  de  laVerdad376. 
Gamposanto  de  los  M^r- 

tires  876. 
Gapilla  de  los  Mfotires 

876. 

—  de     San  Bartolom^ 
877. 

Carmen,  £1  377. 
Gasa  del  Aynntamiento 
377. 

—  de  Expositos  376. 
Cathedral  370. 
Golegiata  de  San  Hi- 

pdlito  370. 
Gonvento    Ermitano 
877. 

—  San  Jeronimo  377. 
Gorredera  377. 
Guna,  La  376. 
Ermitas,  Las  377. 
Esenela  de  Bellas  Artes 

377. 
Foundling  Hospital 

376. 
Hospicio  377. 
Jardines  de  la  Victoria 

370. 


Gordota: 
Mereado  877. 
Mosque  870. 
Museum  877. 
Palacio  Episcopal  376, 
Paseo  del  Gran  Capitan 
370. 

—  de  Bibera  376. 
Plaia  de  Toros  868. 
Puerta  de  Almoddvar 

870. 

—  del  Puente  376. 
Puerta  del  Bineon  377. 
San  Agustin  377. 

—  Jacinto  376. 

—  Lorenzo  3T7. 

—  Miguel  377. 

—  Ificol^  de  la  Villa 
870. 

—  Pedro  377. 
Santa  Marina  377. 
Santuario  de  N.  S.  de 

Fuensanta  377. 
Seminario  de  San  Pe^ 

lagiQ  376. 
Theatre  368.  370. 
Triunfo  376. 
Valparaiso,  Ermitae  de 

Goria  421. 
GomeiUa  222. 
Cornell^  de  Llobregat 

261. 
Gorrales,  Los  161. 
Gorreta.  Pena  de  la  309. 
Gortadura  422. 
Cortes  (NaT.)  210. 

—  de  la  Frontera  440. 
Cortina,  Gonvento  da  514. 
Gorunna  179. 
Coscurita  27.  197. 
Costa  Boja  224. 
Gotillas  814. 
Govadonga  173.: 
Govellinhas  656. 
Govilha  477. 

Cox  313. 
Grato  477. 
Creu  Alta  248. 
Creus,  Gape  223. 
Grevillente  318. 
Cruz  Alta  545.  518. 

—  da  L^goa  526. 

—  i^uebrada  506. 
Cuacos  457. 
Gnadra,  La  22. 
Guartell  284. 
Gubellas  259. 
Guenca  806. 
Cuervo,  El  427. 
Caesta  de  laMatanza  368. 
Gueva,  Santuario   de  la 

257. 
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Caera  del  Gato  UO. 

—  8aata,SierradeIa287. 
Gulera  228. 
Gollera  800. 
Ganheira  461. 
Cttrtia  179. 
Custoias  654. 

Dafando  606. 
Daimiel  3!26. 
Daroca  199. 
Darqne  609. 
Darro,  the  882. 
Demanda,  Sierra   de  la 

214. 
Denia  804. 
Deaierto  21. 
DespeSaperros,  Puerto  de 

DeTa'lT. 
Dois  Portos  621. 
Dolores  818. 
Don  Alraro  464. 

—  Benito  464. 

—  Carlos,  Llanos  de  429. 
Do&a  Maria  329. 

DoSa  Mencia  866. 
Dofiinos  166. 
Donostiya  11. 
Domino,  the  868. 
Dosaigaas-Argentera  218. 
Dos  Caminos  25. 

—  Hermanas  426. 
Douro,  the  27.  166.  197. 

586.  647.  666. 
Dnefias  27. 
Duero,  see  Douro. 
Dnrango  18. 

Bbro,thel6.  26. 151.202. 

219.  270.  282.  etc. 
EcUa  426. 
Egara  248. 
Egon  213. 
Eibar  18. 
Elche  812. 
Elda  809. 
Elgoibar  18. 
Elne  222. 
EWaa  476 

Elvira,   Sierra  864. 
— ,  Banos  de  Sierra  ; 
Empalme  (Bar.)  226. 

—  (Almendricos)  320. 

—  (Cadiz)  889. 

—  de  las  Minas  462. 

—  de  Mor6n  426. 

—  del  Trocadero  480. 
Emperador  462. 
Emporion  223. 
Enamorados,  Pe8a  de  los 

367. 
Encina,  La  306. 


Entroncamento  478. 
Epila  200. 
Epora  827. 
Ericeira  621. 
Ermeiinde  565. 
Ermida  666. 
Ermtia  18. 
EruBftes  467. 
Escabia,  PeSa  199. 
Escaeena  ^SA. 
Escatron  217. 
Eselavitud  185. 
Eseoriia  106. 
Esmoriz  586. 
Esparraguera  261. 
Espcija  166. 
Espeluy  827. 
Esperanza,  Fnente  de  la 

Espici  878. 
Egpinar  49> 
Bspinho  636. 
Espinosa  196. 

—  de  Villaeonsalo  160. 
Espluga  delFraneoH269. 
Esplugaa  269. 
Estarreja  536. 

Estella  214. 

Estepa  879. 

Est^par  27. 

Estoril  509. 

Estrella  862. 

— ,  Serra  da  477.  548. 

Estremadura  455. 

Estremoz  517. 

Euba  18. 

Eugaria  514. 

Europa,  PeSas  de  2. 174. 

—  Point  444. 
Evora  615. 

Fabara  217. 

F^brica  del  Pedroso  467. 

Facialc^zar  ^W. 

Falset  218. 

Fangal,  Puerto  del  270. 

Faro  519. 

Faur6  284. 

Fayon  217. 

Felanitx  277. 

Femin  Gaballero  462. 

—  Kunez  378. 
Ferradoza  566. 
Ferrao  566. 
Ferrol  181. 
Figartf  227. 

Fig:ueira    da  Foz   524. 
Figueirido  184. 
Figaeirinha  518. 
Figueras  223. 
Filabres,  Sierra  329. 
Filgueira  182. 
Finana  329. 


Fines-Olula  820. 
Fitero  211. 
Flaasi  224. 
Flix  218. 
Floresta  270. 
FluTi^  tha  228.  224. 
Foelnho  da  Boca  514. 
Ffljo,  the  614.. 
Fontanar  196. 
Fontellaa  211. 
Formentera  272. 
Formoselha  535. 
Fomells  226. 
Fomos  d'Algodres  548. 
Foz-Tua  566. 
Fraguas,  Las  161. 
Franeia,  PeSa  de  100. 

166. 
Francolf,  the  989. 
Franquesas,  Las  927. 
Fregenal  de  la  Sierra  468. 
Fregeaeda  666. 
Freineda  643. 
Freixo  666. 
Fres  del  Val  39. 
Frieira  182. 
Fuenlabrada  456. 
Fuenmayor  214. 
Fnensanta,  Bafios  de  317. 
Fuente  del  Arco  468. 

—  Orande  862. 

—  la  Higuera  802. 

—  de  Piedra  879. 

—  San  Esteban  168. 

—  Santa  24. 

—  de  la  Sarna  429. 
Fnenterrabfa  9.  • 
Fuentes  de  Ebro  217. 

—  de  Onoro  186. 

—  de  Valdepero  150. 
FundSo  477. 
FustiSana  211. 

aaia686. 

Gainehurisqueta  9. 
Galieia  167. 
GWego.  the  193.  215. 
Gallur  210. 
Gama  93. 
Gandfa  303. 
Garciez-Jimena  828. 
Garraf,  Costas  de  269. 
Garray  197. 
Garriga,  La  237. 
GarroviUa  466. 
GarroTillas  460. 
Ganraio  618. 
Gaucin  441. 
Gay<  259. 
Gegaroz  514. 
Gtelida  262. 
Gelsa  217.  ' 
GelTes  421. 
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Genii,  the  332.  etc. 
OenoTtfs  306. 
Geres  550. 
G^rgal  329. 
Gerona  224. 
Getafe  806. 
Gibaja  22. 
Gibraltar  442. 
— ,  Strait  of  444. 
Gigonsa  427. 
Gijon  174. 
Gineta,  La  306. 
Gobantes  380. 
GollegS  478. 
Gomeeello  168. 
GKSmez-Narro  42. 
Gorbea,  PeSa  2.  26. 
Gouvda  643. 
Gracia  247. 

Gri^al  de  CampoB  162. 
Ovanada330. 
Alameda  345. 
Albaiein  341. 
Albaida  341. 
Alberctfn  de  las  Damas 

362. 
—  del  Negro  362. 
Aleaiceria  336. 
Ale^sar  de  GenU  346, 
Alhambba  346. 
Abencerrages,   Hall 

of  the  355. 
Adarves,  Jardia  de 

lo8  361. 
Alameda  848. 
Aleasaba  36a 
Alhambra  Alta  846. 
360. 

—  Palace  361. 

—  Park  348. 

—  Vase  866. 
Ambassadors,  Hall  of 

the  363. 
Baths  357.  359. 
Campo  de  los  Har- 

tires  360. 
GapUla  367. 
Carmen    de   Arratfa 

360 
Gasa  Real  351. 
Cistern  360. 
Contreras*  Honse349. 
Cuarto  Dorado  357. 

—  de  Machuca  357. 
Cuesta  de  las  Cruces 

349. 
^  Bmpedrada  349. 
Hotels  330. 
Lindaraia  357. 
Lions,  Court  of  the 

364. 
Mexoar  367. 
Xesqnitft  Real  869. 


Gsakada: 


MIrador    de  Daraza 

867. 
Moorish  Chapel  860. 
Mosque  360. 
Myrtles,  Court  of  the 

Palace,  Charles  V.'s 

368. 
Patio  de  la  Alberca 

862. 

—  de  los  Arrayanes 
352. 

—  de  Daraxa  868. 

—  de  los  Leones  354. 

—  del  Mexuar  857. 

—  de  la  B«tja  808. 
Peinador  de  la  Beina 

368. 
Pilar  deCarlo8y.349. 
Plasa  de  los  Aljibes 

360. 

—  delaArtilleria360. 

—  del  Pablar  360. 
Puerta  de  la  Alcas^ba 

348. 

—  de  las  Armas  360. 

—  del  Carril  349. 

—  de  las   Granadas 
348. 

—  de  Hierro  380. 

—  Judiciaria  349. 

—  de  los  Siete  Sue- 
los  360. 

—  del  Vino  349. 
Baada  365. 
Salade  losAjimeces 

357. 

—  de  la  Barca  358. 

—  de  las  Dos  Herma- 
nas  366. 

—  de  los  Embai  ado- 
res 353. 

—  de  la  Justicia  356. 

—  de  los  MoQ^abes 
355. 

—  de  los  Reyes  855. 

—  del  Tribunal  866. 
San  Francisco,  Con- 

vento  de  859. 
Santa  Maria,  Church 

of  859. 
Sepulchral     Chapel, 

Royal  856. 
Sisters,  Room  of  the 

Two  366. 
Torre  del  Agua  860. 

—  del  Candil  360. 

—  de  la  Cautiva  360. 

—  de  Comares  858. 

—  de  las  Damas  359. 

—  delHomeBajeS60. 


Gbahada: 


—  delaslnfantas360. 

—  del  Peinador  858. 

—  de  los  Picos  360. 

—  Quebrada  360. 

—  de  la  Vela  350. 
Torres  Bermejas  348. 
Viaducto  367. 
Zaguan  867. 

AljibedelaLluyia862. 
Antequeruela.  332. 
Assabica,  Monte  AValle 

de  la  346. 
Audiencia  839. 
Bannelo  340. 
Barranco   de  Fuente 

Pena  340. 
Bib-anexde  346. 
Bibarrambla  335. 
Bibataubin,  Castillo  de 

344. 
Botanical  Garden  344. 
Bull  Ring  330. 
Calle  de  Gom^res  348. 
Camino  de  los  Neveros 

345. 

—  del  Sacro  Monte  341. 
CampiUo  344. 
Campo  de  los  Mtfrtires 

360 
Capilia  Real  338. 
Capitania  General  344. 
Garrera  de  Darro  340. 

—  de  Genii  334.  3U. 
CartnJa  342. 

Casa  del  Ayuntamiento 
334. 

—  de  Castril  340. 

—  de  las  Gallinas  362. 

—  del  Gabildo  Antigua 
339. 

—  del  Chapiz  341. 

—  del  GaUo  342. 

—  de  los  Tiros  844. 
Cathedral  335. 

Cave   Dwellings  841. 

346. 
Cementerio  362. 
Cerro  de  Sol  361. 
Chancilleria  339. 
Churra  332. 
City  Wall,  Moor.   341. 
Colegio  de  laCompania 

de  Jes6s  348. 

—  de  las  Escuelas  Pias 
345. 

Conyento  de  Carmelitas 
Decalxas  344. 

—  de  San  Alfonso  Ma- 
ria de  Ligoria  340. 

BasiUo  346. 
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Gkanada : 
Convenio  de  San  Fran- 
cisco 369. 
jerdnimo  343. 

—  de  Santa  Cruz   344. 
Isabel    la  Beal 

342. 
Guarto  Beal  de  Santo 

Domingo  844. 
Guesta  del  Ghapiz  341. 

—  del  BeT  Ghico  340. 
D&r  al-Wid  362. 
Excursions  362. 
Fuente  del  Arellano 

340. 
-^  de  la  Bomba  845. 
Generalife  861. 
Gitanos,  or 
Gipsies  341. 
Hospital  Beal  de  De- 

mentea  343. 

—  de  San  Joan  de  IMos 
343. 

Lonia  339. 

Manana  Pineda,  Hon. 

of  344. 
Martires,  Los,  Villa  360. 
Mauror  332. 
Miradores  335. 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  las 

Angnstias  345. 
Palacio  de  los  Alixares 

362. 

—  Arzobispal  335. 

—  de  Generalife  361. 
Paseo  della  Bomba  345. 

—  del  Saldn  845. 

—  del  Trinnfo  342. 

—  del  Viol6n  345. 
Plaza  de  Bibarrambla 

335. 

—  del  Garmen  884. 

—  de  C^ovas  384. 

—  de  la  Mariana  344. 

—  Nueva  339. 

—  de  S.  Domingo  344 

—  de  Tores  830. 
Puente  del  Gadf  340. 

—  de  Genii  845. 

—  Verde  345. 
Puerta  de  Elvira  342. 

—  de  Hierro  340. 

—  de  los  Molinos  346. 

—  Monaita  342. 

—  de  las  Orejas  385. 

—  Beal  334. 
Bedacto  de  los  France- 
ses 346. 

BondiUa  345. 
Sacro  Monte  341. 
Sagrario  337. 
San  Gecilio  341. 
^  Gristdbal  342. 


Gkanaoa : 
San  Joan  de  los  Beyes 

840. 
"  Matias  8U. 

—  Miguel  el  Alto  341 

—  Nicol^  341. 

—  Pedro  7  San  Pablo 
340. 

—  Salvador  841. 

—  Sebastiin,  Ermita 
845. 

Santa  Ana  839. 

—  Maria  Magdalena 
3U. 

—  Maria  de  la  O  337. 
Santas  Cuevas  841. 
Santo  Domingo  344. 
SUla  del  Moro  362. 
Theatres  830. 
Torres  Bermejas  348. . 
Ultimo   Suspiro   del 

Moro  845. 

University  348. 
Granada,  La  262. 
— ,  Vega  of  364. 
GranadUla  460. 
Granitula   de  Calatrava 

826. 
Grafien  216. 
Granja,    La  (chat,   near 

Madrid)  m. 

—  (Leon)  477. 

—  (Portugal)  536. 

—  de  Bocamora  818. 
GranoUers  del  Vall^s  226. 
Gravalos  211. 
Gravera  424. 
Grazalema  429. 
Gredos,  Sierra  de  42.  455. 

457. 
Grijota  152. 
Grinon  456. 
Gris^n  200. 

Grosa,  Sierra  802.  309. 
Guadaira,  the  420.  426, 
Guadajoz  365.  389. 

GuadaliO*^^  ^^• 
(iuadalaviar,  the  289. 
Guadalcanal-  468. 
Guadal  Canal  8S9. 
Guadalete,  the  429. 
Guadalevin,  the  489. 
Guadalhorce,  the  367. 880. 
Guadalmedina,  the  882. 
Guadalquivir,    the    822. 

827.  m.  868.  394. 
Guadalupe  458. 
— ,  Ermita  &  Fuerte  de  9. 
— .Sierra  de  455. 458. 464. 
Guadarrama  49. 
— ,  the  47. 
— ,  Puerto  de  49. 
— ,  Sierra  de  42. 


Guadiana,  the  325.  BIB. 

455.  462.  466.  476. 
Goadiaro,  the  440. 
Guadix  828. 
Gaalba  226. 

Guara,  Sierra  de  198  216. 
Gnarda  548. 
Guardia,  La  214. 
Gnardunha,  Serra  477. 
Guamizo  161. 
Giiejar  862. 
GtieSes  22. 
Guernica  18. 
Guetaria  17.     ' 
Gaiameta  218. 
Guillarev  188. 
GuimarSes  567. 
Guipdzcoa,  Prov.  2.  8. 
Guitiriz  179. 
Garb  227. 

Haro  214. 

Hellin  314. 

Hendaye  8. 

Heras  22. 

Hercules,  Pillars  of  445. 

Herguijuela  460. 

Hemani  13. 

Herrera  160. 

Herreruela  461. 

Higu^r,  Cape  8. 

Higueruela  866. 

H^^ate  820. 

Hinojosa  del  Duque  378. 

Hispalis  896. 

Horadada,  La  26. 

Homa  197. 

Homachuelos  389. 

Horta  227. 

Hospitalet  270. 

—  de  Llobregat  261. 
Hostalrich  226. 
Hoya,  La  215. 
Hoyo,  the  380. 
Hob  ae  Anero  22. 
Huarte  211. 
Huel^as.  Las  37. 
Huelva  424. 
Huercal-Overa  320. 

—  de  Almerfa  329. 
Hueaca  215. 
Huete  306. 
Huetor  345.  862. 
Hu€var  423. 
Humanes  196.  456. 
Husillos  150. 
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Idiazibal  IS. 
Igreja  Xova  514. 
Igualada  261. 
Igaeldo,  Monte  12. 
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Ilerda  251. 

IlUn-CeboUa  457. 

Ulescas  456. 

IlUberris  222. 

mora  366. 

Borei  314. 

Boro  228. 

Infantai,  Las  363. 

Infierno,  Valle  de  362. 

Infiesto  24. 

Inp0o  25. 

Ipenarrieta,  Cast,  de  14. 

Iranregui  22. 

lT«n8. 

Irarzan  13. 

Isla  Verde  442. 

Italica  420. 

iTiaa  2T2. 

Izarra  26. 

Jabalenz,  the  363. 
JabaUSU. 
Jabalguinto  327. 
Jaca  216. 
Jae5n  362. 
Jadraque  196. 
Ja^n  363. 
Jaizqufbel,  the  9.- 
aal6n,  the  197.  210.  306. 
Jaraco  303. 
Jaraiccjo  458. 
Jarama,  the  124.  306. 
Jarandilla  457. 
Jitiba  301. 
Javalcdn,  the  320. 
Jslyea  305. 
Jeresa  303. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera  427. 
J^rica  199. 
Jijona  306. 
Jiloca,  the  198. 
Jimena  de  la  Frontera441. 
Jimera  440. 
Jddar  328. 
Jnyosa,  La  210. 
J^car,  the  300.  306. 
JuncsJ  555. 
Juneda  270. 
Jurdes,  the  460. 
Jnstibol  210. 
Justicia  362. 
JvLji  224. 

Lagos  519. 

Laguna  Salada  379.  309, 

Lijosa  178. 

Lanhellas  560. 

Lanjaron  363. 

L^picbe,  Puerto  325. 

Lastanosa  216. 

Lebrija  427. 

Leca  da  Palineira  554. 

Le|amarejo  126. 


Legan^s  456. 
Legazpia  14. 
Legorreta  13. 
Leiria  523. 
LeizSes  554. 
Lemona  18. 
Lemos  178. 
Leon  152. 

,  Isla  de  431. 
L<$rida  261.  f 
Lerfn  213. 
Lezama  25. 
Lezenho  477. 
Lezlrfas,  the  480. 
Leao-Renterfa  9. 
Librilla  319. 
Linares  326.  169. 
Linea  de  la  Goneepcion, 

La  448. 
Lisb5a,  Or 
Lisbon  i80. 

Academia  Real  das 
Sciencias  499. 

Ajuda,  Palace  of  502. 

Alameda  de  8So  Pedro 
de  Alcantara  492. 

Alcantara  501. 

— ,  the  501. 

Alfandega  487. 

Aljube  495. 

Almafala  497.    * 

St.  Anthony  of  Padna, 
House  of  495. 

Aqueducto   das   Aguas 
Livres  493. 

Archivo  493. 

Arsenal  498. 

Asylo  de  D.  Maria  Pia 
498. 

Aterro  501. 

Avenida  da  Liberdade 
488. 

Baixa,  Cidade  488. 

Bankers  483. 

Basilica  do  88.  Cora^So 
de  Jesus  494. 

Baths  483. 

Belem,  Palace  of  502. 

— ,  Tower  of  606. 

Bemnosta,  Palace  of 

Bibliotheca  Publica 

490. 
Booksellers  483. 
Botan.  Garden  492. 

(Belem)  503. 

Buenos  Ayres  493. 

Bull  Ring  484. 

Cabs  482. 

Gaes  das  Golumnas  487. 

Caf^s  481. 

Campo  dos  Martyres  da 

Patria  489. 
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Garmo  489. 
Gasa  dos  Bicos  496. 

—  das  JaneUas  Verdes 
499. 

—  da  Moeda  499. 

—  Pia  604. 
Gastello  de  Sao  Jorge 

496. 
Gathedral  495. 
Cemeteries  494. 
Gemiterio  AllemSo  494. 

—  dos  Inglezes  494. 

—  Occidental  494. 

—  Oriental  497. 
Gollegio  Brasileiro  602. 
Consulates  483. 
GorteSfPalaoe  of  the493. 
Cruz  de  Pedra  498. 
Custom  House  487. 
Deposito  do  Alviella 

498. 
Druggists  483. 
Elevadores  482. 
Embassies  483. 
English  Cemetery  494. 

—  Church  483. 
»  College  494. 

—  Factory,  Hospital  of 
the  494. 

Escola  Medica  489. 
Estrada  da  Circumval- 

lacSo  486. 
Bstrella  Church  494. 
Exchange  (Bolsa)  487. 
Foundling  Hospital  492. 
Goods  Agents  483. 
Govemo  Civil  491. 
Gra^a,  Convent  of  497. 
Hospital  dos  Alienados 

489. 

—  of  the  English  Fac- 
tory 494. 

—  de  Rilhafolles  489. 

—  de  8So  Job6  489. 
Hotels  481. 
Igreja  do  Garmo  489. 
Irish  Dominicans, 

Gonv.  &  Coll.  of  the 
499. 

Jardim  Zoologico  489. 

Jeronymos  de  BeMm, 
Convento  dos  503. 

Junqueira  502. 

Junta  do  Grddito  Pub- 
lico 487. 

Largo  da  Bibliotheca 
490. 

—  do  Garmo  489. 

—  do  Gorpo  Santo  499. 

—  das  Duas  Egrejas 
489. 

I    *^  do  Limoeiro  495. 
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•>  4a8  KeeeMidades 
500. 

—  do  Pelourinho  498. 
»  doPriiicipeBeftll93. 

—  do  R&to  492. 

—  de  Sic  Bento  493. 

—  de  Santos  499. 
Lasareto  606. 
Limoeiro  496. 
Lisboa  Occidental  486. 

—  Oriental  496.      . 
Loreto,  Church  of  489. 
Madre  de  Dens,  con- 
vent 498. 

MSe  d'Agua  492. 
Marine  Araenal  499. 

—  Hospital  497. 
Market  488. 
Memoria  Church  603. 
Mercadp  de  21  de  Julho 

601. 
Ministries  487. 
Mint  499. 
Monumento  dos 

Bestanradores  dePor- 

tagal  489. 
Moseu  Nacional  das 

Bellas  Artes  499. 
--  Kaval  499. 
Museum,  Anthropol. 

498. 

—  ArchROlog.  490. 
— ,  Artillery  498. 
— ,  Bthnolog.  606. 
— ,  Geolog.  493. 

— .  Natural   History 

— ,  Naval  499. 
Naval  Academy  499. 
Necessidades  Palace 

601. 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Con 

cei^So  Velha  493. 

das  Chagas  491. 

da  EncarnacSo 

489. 

da  Graf  a  497. 

do  Monta  497. 

das  Necessidades 

501. 
da  Penha  da 

Franca  497. 

—  —  do  Vencimento 
489. 

Novo  BeUro  502. 
Observatorio  Astrono- 
mico  492. 

—  Meteorologico  492. 
Olisipo  486. 

Pa^  da  Alca^ova  496. 
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Pa(o  de  Belem  602. 

—  das  Necessidades 
601. 

—  de  Sio  Bartholomeu 
496. 

Palado  das  Cortes  498. 

—  da  Moeda  496. 

—  do  Kunicipio  49& 

—  Beal  601. 
Pantheon  496. 
Parliament,  House  of 

498. 
Parque    Sdoardo  VII. 

489. 
Passeio  daEstrella  494. 
Pelourinho  496. 
Penitenciaria  Central 

489. 
Photographs  463. 
Physicians  483. 
Pieadeiro  602. 
Picture  Gallery  499. 
Polytechnic  Institute 

492. 
Post  Office  482. 
Praca  das  Amoreiras 

—  de  Luiz  de  CamSes 
491. 

—  de  Commercio  487. 

—  de  Dom  Fernando 
502. 

—  de  Dom  Pedro  IV. 
488. 

—  dos  Tonros  484. 
Praia  de  Jaaqueira602. 
Prisons  496. 
Quarries  601. 
Quinta  de  Baixo  602. 

—  de  Nova  Clntra  607. 
Bailway  Stations  480. 

488. 
Bestaurants  481. 
Bocfo,  0  488. 
Bua  da  Alfiindega  498. 

—  Augusta  488. 
,  Arco  da  488. 

—  do  Canno  489. 

—  da  Escola  Polytech- 
nica  492. 

—  Garrett  489. 
do  Almada  489. 

—  d'Ouro  488. 

—  da  Prata  488. 

—  de  Sao  Boque  491. 

—  Saraiva  de  Carval- 
ho494. 

—  24  de  Julho  601. 
Santa  Casa  da  Miseri 

cordia  492. 
>-  CruadoCa8tello496. 

—  Bngracia  496, 
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Santa  Isabel  483. 

—  Maria  da  Belem  604. 
Santo  Amare,  Ermida 

801. 

—  AntSo  489. 

—  Antonio  da  84  485. 
Sio  Bento.  convent 493. 

—  Jos«  603. 

—  Mamede  492. 

—  JuliSo  496. 

—  Boque  491. 

—  Thiago  496. 

—  Vicente  de  Fora496. 

,  Mosteiro  de  498. 

S€  Patriarchal  496. 
Shops  483. 

SUtue  of  CamSes  491. 

—  of  Joseph  L  488. 

—  of  Peter  IV.  488. 

—  of  SidaBandeira6a2. 

—  of  Sousa  Martins 
489. 

--  of  Terceira  601. 

Steamers  483. 

Street  Scenes  484. 

Tagus,  the  485. 

Terreiro  do  Paco  487. 

Theatres  484.  488.  491. 

Tobacco  482. 

Torre  do  Tombo  493. 

Town  Hall  496. 

Tramways  482. 

Tribunal  Supremo  487. 

Water  Conduits  499. 
Livra^So  566. 
Llanes  24. 
Uans^  228. 

Llena,  Sierra  de  la  218. 
Llerena  468. 
Llevaneras  228. 
Llinis  226. 

Mobregat,  the  219.  283. 
Llodio  26. 
Lodosa  213. 
Loaches  194. 
Logro&o  214. 
Logrosan  468. 
Loja  366. 

Lomas  de  los  NiSos  309L 
Lopfn  217. 
Lora  del  Bio  389. 
Lorca  320. 
Lorqui  314. 
Lorvao  642. 
Losa-Navas   de    Biofrio, 

La  49. 
Loul4  619. 

Losoya,  the  122.  123. 
Lucena  (Andal.}  866. 
— ,  Sierra  de  384. 
Luceni  210.  , 

Luchana  21. 
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Lugar  Nueyo  458. 
Lugo  178. 
—  de  Llftnerft  174. 
Lngones  174. 
Ltunbrens  990. 
LmnUr  607. 
Luqae-Baena  86S. 
Loyando  25. 
Loso  642. 

Kacbarnudo  4129. 
]Udrid50. 

Aeademia  de  Bellas  Ar- 
ies, Real  82. 

•^  B0pa2ola,  Real  66. 

—  d«  la  Historia  106. 
Archivo  de  la  Corona 

96. 
.  —  Hlstorieo  Naoional 

90. 
Armerfa  97. 
Arroyos  61. 
Ball  Games,  Basque  56. 
Banco  de  EspaSa  68. 
Banks  54. 
Basilica  de  Kuestra 

Senora  de  Atocha 

107. 
Baths  54. 
Beer  Houses  51. 
Biblloteca  Naeional  86. 
Bolsa  de  Comeroio  64. 
Booksellers  54.. 
Botanic  Garden  66. 
Bridges  &t. 
British  Embassy  54. 
Buen    Suceso,    Iglesia 

del  57. 
Bull  Ring  56. 
Gaballerizas  RealeslOO. 
Gabs  52. 
Gaf^s  51. 

Gaja  de  Ahorros  95. 
Calatravas,  Iglesia  de 

las  63. 
Galderon,  House  of  Uie 

Death  of  102. 
Calle  de  AlcaU  62.  85. 

—  de  Alfonso  XU  85. 

—  de  la  Almudena  103. 

—  del  Arenal  65. 

—  de  Atocha  106. 

—  de  Bail^n  95.  103. 
•^  deEmbaiad<}resl05. 

—  Mayor  101. 

—  de  Oldzaga  86. 
->  de  Serrano  85. 

—  d«  T(dedo  104. 
Gampillo   de  las  Vis- 

tillas  103. 
Gampo  del  Moro  96. 
Gapilla  de  S,  Pelayo84. 

—  del  Obispo  104. 
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Gapitania  General  103. 
Garcel  Modelo  101. 
_  de  Hujeres  94. 
Gamival  66. 
Garrera  de  San  Jerd- 

nimo  62. 
Carriages  52. 
Gasa  del  Ayuntamiento 

102. 

—  de  Gampo  101. 

—  Gonsistorial  102. 

—  de  Fieras  84. 

—  de  la  Moneda  86. 

—  Panaderfa  102. 
Gatedral  de  Nuestra 

Se&ora  de  la  Almu- 
dena 100. 
Oementerio  de  San  Isi- 
dro  104. 

—  de  San  Justo  104. 

—  de  San  Lorenco  105. 

—  Ingl^  105. 
Cervantes'  House  106. 
Chemists  54. 
Church  Festivals  66. 
Circuses  66. 
Climate  59. 

Clubs  54. 

Golegio  de  Desampara- 
dos  106. 

—  de  la  Pas  105. 

—  de  Sordo-Hutos  y  de 
Ciegos  93. 

Collections,  etc.  58. 
Confectioners  51. 
Consulates  54. 
Gonvento  de  las  Salesas 
94. 

—  de  San  Pascual  85. 
Cortes,  Palace  of  the 

65. 
Cuartel  de  la  Montana 

100. 
Deaf-Mutes  A  Blind 

Asylum  93. 
Dentists  6i. 
Depdsitos  del  Canal  de 

Lozoya  94. 
Despachos  Centrales 

Direccidn  General  de 

la  Deuda  Publica  106. 
Dos  de   Mayo.  Monu- 

mento  del  64. 
Ecclesiast.Festivals  56. 
Embassies  54. 
English  Church  64. 
Environs  106. 
Equitable  Insurance 

Go.  63. 
Bscuela  deVeterinaria 

106. 
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Estacidn  del  Mediodfa 

106. 
Exchange  64. 
Excursions  108. 
Fabrica  de  Tabacos  106. 

—  de  Tapfces  107. 
Foundling  Hospital 

105. 
Fuente  de  Apolo  64. 

—  de  Cibeles  63. 

—  de  Neptuno  65. 
Furnished  Rooms  51. 
Glorieta    de   Quevedo 

94. 

—  de  San  Bernardo  94. 
Goods  Agents  66. 
Hipddromo  93. 
History  60. 
Horchaterfas  51. 
Horse  Races  55. 
Hospital    de   la   Prin- 

cesa  94. 
Hospitals  54. 
Hotels  60. 
Jardin  botanico  66. 

—  del  Palacio  96. 
Library,  Histor.  Acad. 

106. 
— ,  National  86. 
-,  Royal  96. 
Lope  de  Vega,  House  of 

106. 
,  House  of  the 

Birth  of  102. 
Mansanares,  the  59.  eto. 
Marine  Ministry  100. 

—  Museum  100. 
Market  104. 
Marriage  Market  56. 
Masked  Balls  56. 
Medical  Faculty  106. 
Ministerio  de  Agricul- 

tura  107. 

—  de  la  Gobemacidn 
62. 

—  de  Gracia  y  Justicia 
94. 

—  de  la  Guerra  63. 

—  de  Estado  102. 

—  de  Instraccidn  Pub- 
lica 107. 

Mint  85. 
Moncloa  101. 
Money  Changers  54. 
Montana  Rusa  84. 
Monte  de  Piedad  96. 
Montserrat,  Convent  of 

94. 
Museo  Antropoldgico 

107: 

—  Arqueologico  87. 

—  deArteModemo90. 
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Mnseo  de  ArtUlerfa  61. 

—  de  Ciencias  Xatu- 
rales  86. 

—  Xaval  100. 

—  del  Prado  66. 

—  de  Beproducciones 
Artisticas  66. 

—  y  Biblloteca  de  Ul- 
tramar  84. 

Mnaic  64. 

National  Huseum  85. 

Natural  History  Mu- 

seam  86. 
Newspapers  65. 
•   Noviciado,  El  94. 
Obsenratorio  Astro- 

ntfmieo  107. 
Omnibuses  60. 
Pais  cio  de  la  Biblioteca 

V  Miiseos  Naoionales 

—  del  Gongreso  65. 

—  de  los  Gonsejos  103. 

—  de  Gristal  84. 

—  del  Dnque  de  Osana 
108. 

—  de  la  Industria  y  de 
las  Artes  98. 

—  de  Justicia  86. 

—  Real  96. 
Pantedn  Nacional  108. 
Parque  de  Madrid  84. 
Paseo  de  Atocha  107. 

—  de  la  Gastellana  93. 

—  de  las  Delicias  106. 

—  Feman  Nu&es  84. 

—  de  los   Ocho  Hilos 
104. 

—  del  Prado  65. 

—  de  Becoletos  85. 

—  de  San  Vicente  101 

—  de  la  Virgen  del 
Pnerto  101. 

Pensions  51. 
Photographs  51. 
Physicians  54. 
Plaza  de  Armas  97. 

—  de  la  Gebada  104. 

—  de  GoWn  93. 

—  de  la  Constitaci6n 
101. 

—  de  las  Cortes  65. 

—  del   Dos    de    Mayo 
95. 

—  de  la  Independencia 
86. 

—  Mayor  101. 

—  de  los  Ministerios 
100. 

—  de  Morns  104. 

—  de  Oriente  95. 

—  del  Progreso  105. 
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100. 
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Pozos  de  Hielo  101. 
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— ,  Paseo  del  65. 
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—  de  Segovia  62. 

—  de  Toledo  62.  104. 
Puerta  de  Alcala  86. 

—  Gerrada  106. 

—  del  Sol  62. 

—  de  Toledo  104. 
Quemadero  96. 
Bailway  Offices^. 

—  SUtions  60. 
Bastro  105. 
Bestaurants  51. 
Re  tiro,  El  84. 
Bomerfa  de  San  Isidro 

56. 

Bonda  de  Atocha  106. 

Boyal  Palace  96. 

San  Andres  104. 

de  lot  Flamen- 
cos 93. 

—  Antonio  de  la  Flo- 
rida, Ermita  101. 

—  Francisco  el  Grande 
103. 

—  Gin^s  96. 

—  Isidro  el  Beal  106. 
del  Gampo,  Er- 
mita 104. 

—  Jerdnimo  el  Beal  66. 

—  3o86  68. 

—  Lorenzo  57. 
Santo  Tomia  106. 
Senado  100. 
Shops  55. 
Situation  59.  61. 
Stables,  Boyal  100. 
Statue  of  Alfonso  XII. 

84. 

—  of  Argiielles  101. 

—  of  Bas^n  102. 

—  of  Benavente  84. 

—  of  Galderon  106. 

—  of  Campos  84. 

—  of  Cinovas  del  Ca- 
stiUo  100. 
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—  of  Concha  83. 

—  of  Daoia    and   Ve- 
larde 101. 

—  of  Elcano  102. 

—  of  Espartero  86. 

—  of  Goya  94. 

~  of  Isabella  the  Oath. 
98. 

—  of  Isabella  IL  95. 

—  of  Lagasca  66. 

—  of  Lope  de  Vega  94. 
95. 

-^  0fMariaCristina66. 

—  of  Mendis^bal  106. 

—  of  Moyano  107. 

—  of  Murillo  94. 

—  of  Philip  III.  101. 

—  of  PhiUp  IV.  95. 

—  of  Piquer  95. 

—  of  Pont^os  95. 

—  of  Quer  66. 

—  of  Quevedo  94. 

—  of  Buia  68. 

—  of  Salamanca  94. 
Street  Life  67. 
Tapestry   Manufactory 

Tapicerfa  96. 
Telegraph  Office  54. 
Telephones  54. 
Theatres  56. 
Tobacco  62. 
-—  Factory  106. 
Torreeilla,  La  101. 
Torre  de  los  Lnianea 

103. 
Town  Hall  102. 
Tramways  02. 
Tranvfas  52. 
University  94. 
Velazquez^  Monument 

66. 
Venta  de  Espiritu 

Santo  85. 
Verbenas  67. 
Veterinary  Cdllege  106. 
Virgen  de  la  AUnu- 

dena,  Church  of  100. 

—  del  Puerto,  Brmita 
101. 

Water  Beservoirs  94. 

Zoological  Garden  84. 
Mafra  620. 
Magacela  464. 
Magaz  27. 
Mahon  277. 
Majorca  272. 
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jft  381. 
Aduana  9Si. 
Alamed*  384. 
Alcazaba  387. 
Arco  de  Cristo  387. 
Avenida  de  Pries  387, 
Barrio  de  la  Halagaeta 

386. 
Baths  381. 
Buen  BeUro  388. 
Bull  lUng  382.  386. 
Caleta  387. 
Calle  del  Marqa^s  de 

Laarios  886. 

—  de  San  Agastin  386. 
Camino  Naevo  387. 
Gasa  del  Ayuntamiento 

386. 
Cathedral  386. 
Cementerio  IngMa  387. 
Cerro  Colorado  387. 
CUmate  383. 
Concepcidn,  La  888. 
Consulates  382. 
Goracha  387. 
Criato  de   la  Victoria, 

El  386. 
Bnglish  Church  382. 

Faro,*  the  385. 
Fuente  de  Neptnno  384. 
Gibralfaro  387. 
Hacienda  de  San  Jos€ 

388. 
Harbour  386. 
Hospital  Koble  386. 

—  de  Saato  TomiLs  386. 
Hoya  383. 

Larios,  Statue  of  384. 
Lighthouse  885. 
Limonar  387. 
Manufactories  383. 
Mercado  386. 
Palacio  Obispal  385. 
Park  884. 
Paseo  de  la  Alameda 

384. 

—  de  la  Farola  886. 
Plaaa  de  Rieeo  386. 

—  de  Toros  382.  . 
Post  Office  381.  386. 
Puente  de  Tetuan  384. 
Pnerta  del  Har  386. 
Sagrario  386. 
Santiago  el  Mayor  386. 
Santo  Domingo  386. 
Sea  Baths  381. 
Steamers  382. 
Teatinos  388. 
Theatres  382. 
Torre  de  la  Vela  387. 
Torr^os^  Monument 

386. 


Malaga  : 

Vega  383. 

Wine  Growing  833. 

—  Merchants  382. 
Malag<{n  462. 
— ,  'Sierra  de  43.  47. 
Malato  Tree,  the  26. 
Malgrat  228. 
MaliaSo  22. 
Mallorca  272. 
Malpartida    de    Ciceres 

460. 

—  de  Plasencia  459. 
Maluenda  VeliUa  199. 
Malvedo  169. 
Malveira  621. 
Mtizaga  18. 
Manacor  277. 
Mancha,  La  307. 
Mangualde  542. 
Manises  299. 
Manlleu  227. 
Manresa  248. 
Manuel  301. 
Manzanal  Mta.  177. 
Manzanares  325. 
--,  the  48.  69.  306.  466. 
Manzaneque  462. 
Manzauilla  423. 
Manzanos  16. 
Mar  Manor  317. 
Marao,  Serra  de  666. 
Marbella  380. 
Marcliena  426. 
Marcilla  211. 
Marco  556. 
Maria  Criatlna,  Canal  de 

308. 
Marinha  Grande  523. 
Marmolejo  327. 
Marro,  CasUUo  257. 
Marron  22.  . 
Marroqui,  PunU  449. 
Marsa-Falset  218. 
Martigan^a  628. 
Martin  del  Bio  166. 
Martinet  263. 
Martinete  362. 
Martorell  261. 
Martos  365. 
MarrSo  461. 
Masalav^  301. 
Mascaraque.462. 
Masnou  229. 
Mata  de  Alcantara,  La460. 

—  del  Fang  299. 
Matanegra  468. 
Mataporquera  161. 
Matapozuelos  27. 
Matar<S  228. 
Matas,  Las  48. 

—  Verdes  308. 
MatiUas  196. 


Matto  de  Miranda  478. 
Mattosinhos  654. 
Mayor,  Monte  276. 
Mealhada  636. 
Meco  195. 
Medellin  464. 
Medina  del  Campo  28. 

—  de  Bioseco  2i. 
Medinaceli  167. 
Medinat  as-Zahra  378. 
Meinedo  666. 
Melgarejo  427. 
Meliana  299. 
Mendavia  213. 
Menjfbar  327. 
Menorca  277. 
M^rida  464. 
Mertina  421. 
Metellinum  464. 
Mierea  169. 
Miguelturra  326. 
Mijas  380. 

Milagro  213. 
Mina  la  Terrible  378. 
I,  Las  461. 

—  de  Cala  423. 

—  del  CasUUo  423. 

—  del  Mundo,  Las  314. 

—  de  Bio  Tinto  424. 
Minaya  306. 
MindeUo  564. 
Mingorrfa  48. 
MinistravSierra  197: 
Minorca  277. 
Mirador,  El  267. 

—  de  Cristina  126. 
Miraflores,  CartT\ja  de  37. 
Miramar  Olajorca)  276. 
Miranda,  La  258. 

—  de  Ebro  16. 
Mirandella  566. 
Miravalles  25. 
Mirayel  460. 
Mogente  302. 
Mogofores  635. 
Mola,  Monte  218. 
Mol^do  565. 
Molina  314. 
Mollnar  22. 
Molinell  804. 
Molinos,  Sierra  de  308. 

—  Guadarrama,  Los  49. 
Molins  del  Bey  261. 
MoUedo  151. 
Molleruaa  251. 

MoUet  227. 

Monasterio  de  Piedra  198; 
Moncada  227. 
Moncayo,  the  210. 
Monohique  518. 
Monda  380. 
Mondariz  183. 
Mondego,  the    524.  535. 
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Kondragon  16. 
Konduber,  or 
Konduve,  the  803. 
Konfaleo  Knrallat  2G0. 
Konforte  909. 

—  de  Lemoa  178. 
Moagat  239. 
Mong6,  the  305. 
Monistrol  266. 
Ko^jos  263. 
Hondvar  809. 
Monserrate,  Quinta  de 

613. 
Monsoliu  226. 
Montaberner  S05. 
Montablis  151. 
Montagut,  MontaSaf  de 

262. 
Montalegre,  Oartuja  de 

226. 
Montanehaelos  336. 
Montblaneh  269. 
Kontbuy  227. 
Mont  Estoril  509. 
Monte  Ara«<$n  467. 
Montedor  666. 
Montefurado  177. 
Montejaque  440. 
Montejunto.  the  523. 
Montemor  rTovo  515. 

—  Velho  586. 
Montera,  GoU  de  360. 
Monte  Real  523. 
Montesa  303. 
Montijo  466. 
MontilU  378. 

— ,  Sierra  de  866.  379. 
MontJQich  246. 
Montmel^  237. 
Montoro  337. 
Montsant,  the  218. 
Montaeny,  the  226. 
Montserrat,  the  253. 
Montaia,  the  282. 
Monaalbarba  210. 
Monz6n  316. 

—  de  Campos  160. 
Mora  462. 

—  la  Nueva  218. 
Moral,  El  326. 
Morata  300. 
MoreU  260. 
Morella  283. 

— ,  La  262. 

Morena,  Siena  848.  325 

326.  456.  467. 
Mores  200. 
Moriscos  158. 
Mor6n  de  la  Frontera 

426. 
Mota,  Castillo  de  la  13. 
Motrico  17. 
Motril  346.' 


Moura  618. 
Moaro,  island  34. 
Muchamiel  806. 
Maelas  de  CaroeHn  806. 
MAgica  18. 

Mulhacen,  Cerro  de  ( 
Monda  379. 
Mundaca  18. 
Mnndo,  the  381.  814. 
Manorisa  248. 
Marcla  316. 

NiHJera  214. 
Kanclares  de  la  Oca  16. 
Naranco  173. 
Kava  24. 

—  de  la  Asanei5n  49. 
Kavacerrada,  Puerto  de 

123. 
NavMas  199. 
Nayalmoral  de  la  Mata 

467. 
Navalperal  47. 
Navalquejigo  47. 
Navarre  14.  191. 
Navarrete  214. 
Navas,  VenU  de  las  364. 

—  del  Modrofio  460. 

—  del  Marques,  Las  47. 

—  de  Biofrio  49. 

—  de  Tolosa,  Las  326. 
Navidiello  169. 
Bellas  542. 
Nervion,  the  18.  19. 
Nevada,  Sierra  363. 
Niebla  428. 

NleTes,  Las  183. 

Nine  568. 

Niza  477. 

Noela  262. 

Nolla  299. 

Nonaspe  217. 

Norefia  34. 

Norias,  Las  320. 

Nossa  Senhora  de  Nasa- 

reth  623. 
Notre  Arfan  328. 
Novelda  809. 
Noya,  the  261. 
Nuestra  SeSora  deAlarcoa 

463. 

de  Bellola  227. 

de  Corredo,  Sierra 

de226. 

de  la  Los  460. 

de  Beqnesens  223. 

^  —  del  Yinyet  259. 
Nale8  284. 
Nolles  260. 
Numantia  197. 

Obarenes,  Montes  26. 
Obejo  378. 


Obidos  523. 

Oca,  the  26. 

Ocana  306. 

Ocata  239. 

Odemira  518. 

Odivellas  507. 

Oeiras  608. 

Oien  380. 

Ojaelos,  Los  879. 

Olacueta  18. 

Olasagutia  16. 

Olesa  248. 

Olhao  619. 

Olho  de  Cabra  666. 

Oliana  268. 

cute  211. 

Oliva  804. 

Olivaes  480. 

OUvares  433. 

Oliveirinha  613. 

OUvelra  do'Bairro  636. 

OUer,  Poig  del  237. 

OUeros  151. 

Olloniego  168. 

Olmedo  (Vailad.)  48. 

Olocan  800. 

Olot  333. 

OfiaSO. 

— ,  the  324. 

OSate  13. 

Once,  Boca  de  las  364. 

Ondara  804. 

Ontanares  49. 

Ontaneda  24. 

Onteniente  305. 

Oniifola806. 

',  Mar  de  126. 

Onuba  424. 

Op«rto  545. 

Academia  549. 

Alfindega  661. 

Armasens  663. 

Associaoao  Britannica 
660. 

Asjlo  de  Mendieidade 

Avenida  de  Saraira  de 

Garvalho  552. 
Oadeia  daB«la9ao  649. 
Campo  dos  Miff  tyres  da 

PatrU  549. 

—  Peqneno  649. 
Carmo  ChuMh  649. 
Casa  da  Camara  548. 
Cathedral  562. 
Gemiterio     de    Agn- 

monte  660. 

—  dos  Ingleses  549. 

—  do  Prado  do  Bepouso 
662. 

City  Hiai  648. 

—  Wall,  Old  663. 
CKSrigos  Church  548. 
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Oposto : 
Companhia  Horticolo- 

Ag^cola  660. 
Gryital  Palace  548. 
Custom  House  561. 
English  Cemetery  549. 

—  Church  647. 

—  Factory  House  560. 
Bscola  Hedlcit  549. 
Exchange  (Bolsa)  660. 
Garrett,  House  of  the 

Birth  of  660. 
Goldsmiths  561. 
HenTT   the  Xavigator, 

Hon.  of  660. 
HospiUl  Hilitar  550. 

—  de    Santo  Antonio 
da  Misericordia  549. 

Jardim    da   Cordoarfa 
549. 

—  de  SSo  L^zaro  551, 
Lareo  da  Policfa  562. 

—  de   SSo   Domingos 
560. 

Library,  PubUc  651. 
Mercado  do  Anjo  549, 
Miragaia  551. 
Monte  de  Sao  Nicolau 

553. 
Museu    Industrial 

Commercial  549. 

—  Municipal  551.  552. 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Lapa 

548. 
da  Misericordia 

551. 
da  Serra  do  Pilar 

568. 
Opera  House  651. 
Pa^o  Episcopal  563. 
Palacio  do  Freixo  51 

—  Seal  549. 
Passeio  das  Fontainhas 

663. 

—  das  Virtudes  660. 
Pedro  IV.,    Statue 

548. 

—  v..  Statue  of  551. 
Polytechnic  549. 
Ponte  de  Dom  Luiz  I. 

•        553. 

Post  Office  546.  651. 
Pra^a  da  Batalha  551 

—  de   Carlos   Alberto 
549. 

—  de  Dom  Pedro  548. 

—  do  Peixe  649.    . 

—  da  Ribeira  661. 

—  dos  Voluntaries  da 
Bainha  649. 

Railway  Stations  545. 
Bua    do    Bellomonte 
660. 


OpoBTO : 
Bua  da  Boa  Vista  650. 

—  da  Carvalhosa  649. 

—  ChS  652. 

—  Cima  do  Muro  551. 

—  das  Flores  551. 

—  das  Fontainhas  552. 

—  dosFogueteiros550. 

—  do     Infante    Dom 
Henrique  550. 

—  da  Bestaura^So  549. 

—  de  S.  Antonio  651. 

—  de  SSo  Joao  550. 

—  do  Triumpho  549. 
Santa  Clara  662. 
Sao  Bento  660. 

—  Ildefonso  551. 

—  Francisco  550 

—  Martinho  de  Cedo- 
feita  549. 

—  Pedro  551. 
S^,  the  652. 
Seminario  552. 
Steamboats  546. 
Theatres  547. 
Torre  dos  Glerigos  648. 
Tramways  546. 
Tribunal  549. 
VillairovadeGaia553. 

553. 
Wine-storehouses  553, 
Ordasqueira  521. 
Orduna  35. 
Orense  181. 
Orejo  22. 
Oretum  326. 
OrgaiSa  !ffi8. 
Orgaz  462. 
Orihuela  318. 
Ormaiztegui  14. 
Oropesa  (Castellon)  283. 
—  (Talavera)  457. 
Ortigosa  49. 
Osebe  185. 
Osera  217. 
of  Osma  27. 
Osorno  150. 
Osuna  379. 
Ota  479. 

Otero  de  Herreros  49. 
Otzaurte  14. 
Oural  178. 
Ourem  523. 
Ourique  518. 
Outciro  622.  518. 
Ov4r  536. 
Oviedo  170. 

Facheoo  817. 
Pafo  d'Arcos  508. 
Padr6n  185. 

Pais  do  Vinho  (Oporto) 
666. 


Pajares  169. 
Palamds  324. 
Palancia,  the  199.  384. 
Palanquinos  152. 
Palau-del-Vidre  223. 
Palautordera  336. 
Palencia  149. 
PaUa565. 
Palleji  261. 
Palma,  La  317. 

—  del  Condado,  La  423. 

—  de  Mallorca  272. 

—  del  Rio  389. 
Palmella  515. 
Palo  388. 
Palomar  879. 
Palos  de  la  Frontera  424. 
— ,  Cabo  de  317. 
Pampaneira  363. 
Pampeluna  211. 
Pampilhosa  5S5. 
Pamplona  211. 
Pancorbo  26. 
Pandora,  La  368. 
Pantoja  y  Alameda  462. 
Papiol  261. 
Paracuellos  de  la  Ribera 

200. 
Paradas  426. 
Paraiso,  Valle  del  248. 
Parapanda,  Sierra  de866. 
Parchite  438. 
Pardo,  El  108. 
Parede  509. 
Paredes  de  Kava  152. 
Parga  179. 
Parla  462. 

Parral,  Monast.  del  120. 
Pasajes  10. 
Pases   de  San   Gregorio 

182. 
Pasm6  210. 

Paso  de  Tres  Fonts  263. 
Pastris  217. 
Paular,  El  122. 
Payalvo  532. 
Peares,  Los  181. 
Pedernales  18. 
Pedra  de  Alvidrar  514. 
Pedralbes,   Monast.  247 
Pedrera  379. 
Pedro  Abad  327. 
Pedrocbes  463. 
Pedrola  210. 
Pedroso  (Salam.)  158. 
— ,  Monte  190. 
— ,  Sierra  del  378. 
Pedroucos  506. 
Pego  304. 
PegSea  515. 
Pela,  Sierra  464. 
Pena,  Castello  da  612. 
PeSa,  La  367. 
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PeSft  QoloM  388. 

—  de    Santo  Domingo 
Sierra  de  193. 

PeSaftel  37. 
PeSaflor  389. 
PeSalara.  Pico  de  133. 
Pe&aranda     de     Braca- 

monte  166. 
Pefiarroya  378. 
Penha  Verde  518. 
Peniche  633. 
Peniscola  388. 
Peralada  223. 
Perelld,  GasiiUo  de  270. 
Pemes  479. 
Pero  Xegro  681. 

—  Pinheiro  614. 
Perpignan  222. 
Perthns,  Col  de  323. 
Peso  461. 
•—  da  Begna  656. 
Peaquera  161. 
Petrel  309. 
Pheasants,  Isle  of  8. 
Picacho  de  Veleta  863. 
Picamoixons  369. 
Piedrehita  26. 
Pila,  Sierra  de  la  314. 
Pineda  238. 
Pinhal  Xoto  515. 
PinhSo  656. 
Pinhel  543. 
Pino,  Monte  199. 
Pinos  Pnente  366. 
Pinto  306. 

Pisuerga,  the  27.  89. 150. 
Pizarra  880. 
Placencia  14. 
Plana-Picamoixons  2( 
Plantio,  El  48. 
Plaaenoia  469. 

—  de  Jaldn  300. 
—,  Llano  de  300. 
Plencia  23. 
Pobei  35. 
Pohla  260. 
Poblet  369. 
Poceirao  515. 
Pocinho  566. 
Pocito,  Sierra  de  462. 
Pola  de  Lena  169. 

—  de  Gordon  169. 

—  de  Siero  24. 
Polinino  216. 
Pollensa  277. 
Pombil  634. 
Ponferrada  177.  ' 
Pons  352. 
Ponte  de  Maria  Pia  536. 

—  de  Eeguengo  479. 

—  de  Sor  477. 
Pontevedra  184. 
Porcalhota  509. 


PorriSo  183. 
Portacoeli,  Oartoja  300. 
Portalegre  4T7. 
Porta*  de  BodXo  477. 
Port-Bon  222. 

—  Vendres  232. 
PortimSo  619, 
Porto  (Oporto)  547. 
Portugal  469. 
Portogalete  21. 
Portof,  Col  de  238. 
Posada*  388. 
Pon«a  183. 
Povoa  480. 

de  Variim  668. 
Povoi  480. 

Pozal  de  GalUnas  48. 
Pozaldes  37. 
Posasal  161. 
Pozo  Gafiada  314. 
Pozos  de  Anibal  327. 
Pocnelo  48. 
Pradell  218. 
Prado  del  Bey  429. 
Pragal  606. 
Praia  (on  the  Tagns)  478. 

—  (Oporto)  479. 

—  das  Ma^as  614. 
Prat  de  Llobregat  359. 
Premii  de  Dalt  229. 

—  de  Mar  229. 
Priorato,  El  218. 
Propios,  Los  828. 
Proserpina,  Lago  de  466. 
Prngo,  Sierra  de  366. 
Puda.  La  248. 

Pnebla  de  Arganzdn  16. 

de  Brollon  177. 

de  la  Galaada  466. 
--  de  Hijar  217. 

—  Larga  301. 

—  de  Bugat  806. 

—  de  San  JnlMn  178. 
Pueblo  Nuevo  229. 
Puente  Areas  183. 

de  Alba  169. 

—  de  Alcon^tar  460. 

—  del  Arzobispo  467. 

—  del  Diablo  253.  261. 

—  de  Duero  27. 

—  de  los  Fierros  169. 

—  Genii  379. 
del  Lladoner  261. 

—  Zuazo  431. 
Puentes,  Pantano  de  320. 
Puercas,  Las  454. 
Puerto,  £1  430. 

de  B^jar  165. 

—  LeixSes  654. 
Beal  430. 

—  Serrano  429. 
Pnertollano  463. 
Puig  287. 


Paigeerda  253. 
Pnigrert-Artesa  270L 
Purchena  390. 
Pnzol  387. 
Pyrenees,  the  262. 

Quegigal  166. 

'^ue()0,  GasteUo  do  554. 

;uelaz  609. 

-Bellaa600. 
Quereno  177. 
Quero  307. 
Quesada  828. 
quinta  daBellaVista  513. 

—  de  Monserrate  613. 
Qulntana  176. 

—  del  Puente  27. 
Quintanapalla  36. 
QuintaniUa  de  lag  Torres 

161. 
^uintanilleia  37. 
Quintans  JS36, 
Suinto  317. 
{uiU  Pesares  121. 

B^bade  179. 
B4bida,  La  424. 
BafelbuSol  399. 
EiO»dell  250. 
Bamalhal  522. 
BamalhSo,  Quinta  de  614. 
Bapfta,  Pico  de  la  287. 
Baymat  317. 
Bec^o  218. 
Becarei  565. 
Bedinha686. 
Bedondela  183. 
Begoa  656. 
Beinosa  161. 
Beixaeh  327. 
Bemolino  310. 
Benedo  161. 
Benteria  9. 
Bequena  300. 
Beus  260. 

Beventon,  Puerto  de  122. 
Beyes,  Caldaa  de  186. 
Bibaforada  311. 
Bibarroja  218. 
Bibeira  Beal,  the  622. 
Bicla  200. 
Bielves  467. 
Biera  260. 
Binodn,  Lake  of  379. 

—  de  Soto  213. 

Bio  Frio,  Kavas  de  49. 

—  Tinto  656. 
—  Mines  424. 

BipoU  227. 
Bipollet  248. 
Biqnelme  317. 
Biudecanas-BoUreU  218. 
Biya,  L»  269. 
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Bivadavia  182. 
Bobla,  La  169. 
BoblMo  de  Ghavela  47. 
Boca,  La  207. 
— ,  Cabo  da  5U. 

—  Gorba  TSA. 
BoeaberU  228. 
Boohe,  Gape  454. 
Boda,  La  906. 

—  de  Bari  269. 
Bddfio,  Porta«  de  477. 
BoJalefl-Bei4}dfar  318. 
BoH^a  082. 

Bomeral,  Venta  del  864. 
Boneesvallea  212. 
Bonda  488. 

—  la  Vieia  410. 
Boaaa  SKS. 
— ,  Laa  228. 
Bota428. 
Bozas,  Laa  48. 
Bna-Petiii.  La  177. 
BabUn  178. 
Bneda  de  Jal6n  200. 
Buna  521. 


Salamanca  : 
DueSaa,  Las  164. 
Bsouelas  Kavorea  162. 
—  Menorea  16!^ 
Espiritu  Santo,  Gborcb 
of  166. 

del   EBtudio 


Babadell  248. 
Sabugo  520. 
Sacavem  480. 
Sagnnto  284. 
Sabagnn  152. 
Salamanea  158. 

AlamediUa  Park  165. 

Arehiyes  162. 

Bnll  Bing  158. 

,  Old  169. 

Galle  del  Prior  164. 

Gasa  del  Aynntamiento 
160. 

-—  de  Dementes  165. 

—  de  laa  Oonchaa  160. 

—  de  los  Maldonadoa 
de  Horillo  166. 

—  de  laa  Huertea  164. 

—  de  la  Salina  164. 

—  de  loa  Suarez  Solia 
de  GaSada  165. 

Catedral  Nueya  160. 

—  Vi^a  161. 
Golecio  del  Arzobiapo 

—  de  Galatrava  164. 

—  de  la  Gompafiia  160. 
.  —  de    San  Bartolom^ 

160. 

—  Vieijo  160. 
Conyento  delaaAgua- 

tinaa  Beeoletaa  164, 

—  de    Dominieaa     de 
SanU  Maria  164. 

—  de  la  Vega  165. 
Diputaeidn  Provinoial 

164. 


Hoapital 

Inatituto    Provinoial 

162. 
Monasterio  de  Bemar- 

daa  del  Jeatia  165, 
Monument   of   Colum- 

bua  164. 

—  of  de  Deza  163. 

—  of  de  Leon  162. 

—  of  de  Soto  163. 
Muaenm  183. 
Palacio  Epiacopal  160. 
•—  de  loa  Maldonadoa 

de  Amatoa  159. 

—  de  Monterey  164. 
Plaza  del  Golegio  Vie- 

jo  160. 

—  de  Goldn  164. 

—  Mayor  159. 

—  de  Toroa  158. 

—  de  la  Yerdura  160. 
Puerta  de  Zamora  159. 
Boman  Bridge  165. 
San  Benito  165. 

—  Eateban  163. 

—  Marcoa  169. 

—  MarUn  160. 

—  Mateo  166. 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Sede 

161. 
Santo  Domingo  163. 

—  Tomia  Oantuarenae 
164. 

Seminario    Gonciliar 
160. 

Torre  del  Glavero  164. 

Univeraidad  162. 

Univeraity  Library  163. 
Salamd  260. 
Salar  367. 
Salaa  224. 
Saler  299. 
Salillaa  200. 
Salinaa,  Laa  367. 
—  de  L^niz  16. 
Salio,  Monte  295. 
Salor,  the  461. 
Salon  270. 
Salpenaa  426. 
Salteraa  423. 
Salvador,  Monte  227. 
SalTatierra  15.  182. 
Sameiro,  Monte  559. 
Sampayo  184. 
Samper  de  Galanda  217. 
San  Adrian  213. 


San  Andr^  de  la  Barca 
261. 

—  de  Llevaneraa  328. 

—  de  Palomar  227. 

—  Antonio,  Gabo  305. 

,  Cerro  de  388. 

Abad  317. 

—  Aaenaio  214. 

—  Benito    de   Galatrava 
IxvUi. 

~  Boy  de  Llobregat  261. 

—  Garloa    de   la  BipiU 
271.  ^ 

—  Geloni  226. 

—  Glodio  177. 

—  Gristdbal  160. 
-  -,  Gerro  de  429.  439. 
466! 

—  Eateban  181. 

de  Gormaz  27. 

de  Previa  174. 

—  Felipe  Neri  313. 

—  Felfu   de   Ganovellaa 
227. 

'de  Guixola  226. 

de  Llobregat  261. 

—  Fernando  431.  194. 

—  Francisco  367. 
,  Penon  de  363. 

—  Gervaaio  247. 
Goim  250. 
Ignacio  de  Loyola  17. 

—  Ildefonso  121. 

-  laidro  261. 

del  Gampo  419. 

de  Duenaa  27. 

-  Jerdnimo,    Gonvento 
de377. 

,  Brmita  258. 

,  Turd  de  254. 

de  Yuate  458. 

-  Jordi  224. 

-  Jorge,  Canal  de  308. 

-  — ,  Golfo  de  270. 

-  Juan,  Barranco  de  362. 

-  — ,  GaatiUo  303. 
de  las  Abadesaa  227. 

-  —    de     Aznalfarache 
421. 

-  -—  de  Mozarrifar  215. 

-  —  de  Nieva  174. 
de  la  Pena  192. 

-  —  del  Puerto  424. 

-  Julian  de  Loria  253. 

-  Just  259. 

-  Lorenzo,  Gerro  de  214. 

-  Louren(odoBugio50& 

-  Ldcar  de  Barrameda 
422. 

-  —  la  Mayor  423. 

-  Marcoa  de  Serra  619. 

-  Martin    de    Gentellas 
227. 
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San  Martin   de   Sarroca 
262. 

—  Miguel,  GapUIa  de  257. 

de  las  DueSas  1T7. 

del  Fay  226. 

de  Fluvii  224. 

—  Milltfn  de  la  Cogolla 
214. 

—  Pablo  441. 

—  Pascaal,  Gonvento  126. 

—  Pedro,  Ermlta  de  304. 

de  Cardefia  38. 

de  Oza  179. 

de  Blnsecb  248. 

de  Tarraaa  248. 

Martlr,Ermita247. 

—  Pol  de  Mar  228. 

—  Qufrico  227. 

—  Rafael,  Venta  de  49. 

—  Bamdn,  convent  250. 

—  Boque  441. 

—  Sadumf,  or 

—  SatarninodeKo7a262. 

—  Sebastian  10. 

—  Vicente  214.  461. 

de  la  Barquera  24. 

de  Calders  269. 

de  Gastellet  248. 

de  Llevaneras  228. 

del  Raspeig  909. 

Sanchldritfn  43. 
Sancti  EspirituB  166. 
Sanldcar  de  Barrameda 

422. 

—  la  Mayor  423. 
Sans  259. 

SantVicens  deMnllet227. 
Santa  Agneda  16. 

—  Ana,  Ermita  301.  303. 
Sant*  Ana  479. 
Santo  Barbara  282. 

—  Cecilia,  Capilla  257. 

—  Clara,  Gonvento  311. 

—  Goloma  284. 
de  Oramanet  227. 

—  Gomba  Dao  542. 

—  Cruz    de   Boedo    150. 
de  Mudcla  326. 

—  Elena  326. 

—  Eulalia  476. 

—  Fe  865. 
,  Castle  260. 

—  Margarita,   Monte   de 
223. 

—  Maria,  Puerto  de  430. 

Vaile  de  256. 

de  Hnerta  197. 

de  Hieva  49. 

de    Palautordera 

236. 

la  Bibida  424. 

la  Real  151. 

da  Victoria  527. 


Santander  22. 
Santa  Olalla  26. 

•  Carmena  467. 

Pola  310. 
Santar^m  478. 
Santas  Creus  260. 

—  Martas  162. 
Santiago  de  Baamonde 

179. 

—  de  Compostela  185. 
Saatibanez  169. 
SantiUana  24. 
Santiponce  419. 
Santo  Agustin  528. 

—  Domingo   de  la  Gal- 
zada  214. 

Santona  22. 

Santos  de  Maimona,  Los 

468. 
Santnllano  169. 
Santnrce  21. 
SSoBartbolomen  de  Mes- 

sines  619. 

—  Bento  569. 

—  Domingos  609. 

—  Joao  da  Foz  664. 

—  Mamede  522. 

,  Serra  de  461.  476. 

de  Tua  556. 

—  Martinho  do  Porto  622. 

—  Mignel,  Monte  de  523 

—  Pedro  da  Torre  560. 

—  Bomao  556. 
Saragoaaa  200. 

Altav^  203. 
Arrsbal  203. 
Audiencia  207. 
Bull  Rin;;  201. 
Campos  Eliseos  209. 
Casa  del  Ayuntamiento 
203. 

—  Blanca  209. 

—  de  los  Gigantes  207. 
Castillo  de  la  Aljaferfa 

306. 
Cathedrals  208.  206. 
Golegio  de  San  Felipe 

Goso,*  the  206. 
Diputacidn  Provincial 

Exchange  203. 
Gobierno  Civil  207. 
Lonja  203. 

Museo  Provincial  206. 
Nnestra  Senora  del 

PortiUo  206. 
OrtiUa  210. 
Palacio  ArsoMspal  203. 

—  del  Gonde  da  Azarra 
207. 

Paseo  del  Ebro  208. 
PignateUi's  Statne  209. 


Sakaoobsa  : 
Plateria  907. 
Plazade  la  GoB«tltaoi6n 
206. 

—  del  Mereado  907. 

—  de  Toros  901. 
Pnente  de  Piedra  903. 

—  de  Xuestra  Se&ora 
del  PUar  906. 

Pnerta  del  Angel  206. 

—  del  PortiUo  906. 
San  Gayetano  207. 

—  Fernando  909. 

—  Gtl206. 

—  Joan  de  los  Paaetas 
906. 

—  Pablo  907. 

Santo  Engraeia,   qob- 
vent  209. 

—  Maria   Magdaleoa 
206. 

Santas  Masas  906. 

Santiago  206. 

Seminario    Gonciliar 
203. 

Seo,  La  903. 

Theatres  901.  906. 

Torrero  209. 

University  906. 

Virgen  del  PUar  205. 

Waterworks  909. 
SardaSola  248. 
SariSena  216. 
Sarnadas  477. 
Sarri^  224. 
Sarria  (Galicia)  178. 
Savoia  618. 
Sax  809. 

Scipios,  Tomb  of  the  262. 
Seeo,  Rio  288.  380. 
Secaito  Perafort  260. 
Segadas,  Las  169. 
Segaria,  Monte  804. 
SegonUa  196. 
Segorbe  287. 
Segovia  116. 
— ,  Pinar  de  128. 
Segre,  the  217.  219.  2§1. 
Seganda  Aguada  481. 
Segnra,  the  281. 813.  314. 
Seixas  560. 
Selgna  216. 
Selva  269. 

Sentana,  Castillo  de  301. 
Seo  de  Urgel  263. 
Septimanca  42. 
Serantes,  MontaSadeSl. 
Serena,  La  464. 
Serin  174. 
Semache  636. 
Serdn  820. 
Serp,  La  226. 
Serpa  618. 
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Sesefia  306. 
Sestao  31. 
SetefllUs  389. 
SetenU  483. 
Setil  479. 
Setubal  M6. 
SeTlUe  S89. 
Academia    de  Bellas 

Artes  413. 
Adtiana  416. 
Alameda  de  Hdrcules 

413. 
Aleisar  387. 
—,  Gardens  of  tlie400. 
Archivo  de  Indias  897. 
Artillery  Arsenal   416. 
Aadienoia  408. 
Barrio  de  San  Bernardo 

418. 
Biblioteca    Oolombina 

403. 
Bull  Bins  893. 
Cannon  Foundry  418. 
CidSos  deCarmona  418. 
Gapitanfa    del   Puerto 

417. 
Cartuja  419. 
Casa  del  Ayuntamiento 
406. 

—  del  Duque  de  Alba 
410. 

—  de  Expositofl  412, 

—  Lonja  897. 

^  de  Pilatos  409. 
Gaaas  Gapitnlares  406. 
Cathedral  402. 
Cementerio  de  San  Fer- 
nando 412. 

—  de  San  Jos^  893. 
Church  Festivals  382. 
City  WaU  412. 
Climate  396. 
Conaulado  397. 
CoBvento  de  la  Merced 

418. 
-—  de  San  Clemente  el 

Beal418. 
<^  de  San  Jerdnimo  412. 
»  de  Santa  Clara  413. 

Paula  410. 

Cniz  del  Campo  418. 
Cuna,  La  412. 
Daoiz'  Statue  413. 
Engl.  Church  891.  413. 

—  Prot  Cemetery  412. 
Feria,  La  898. 
Foundling  Hospital 

412. 
Franciscan   Conrent, 

Old  409. 
Giralda  400. 
Hipddromo  417. 
Horse  Baces  392. 


Seville  : 
Hospital  de  la  Garidad 

41B. 
~  Civil  412. 
Jnderia  418. 
Lo^ja  397. 
Marina  416. 
Mereado  411.  419. 
Murillo's  House  418. 

—  Statue  413. 
Museo    Arqueologico 

418. 

—  Provincial  418. 
Oranges,  Court  of  the 

401. 
Palacio  Artobispal  401. 

—  del  Marqu^  de  Mon 
tilla  411. 

de  Palomares  412. 

—  de  Santelmo  417. 
Parque  Maria  Lai6a417. 
Paseo  de  Cristina  417. 

—  de  las  DeUcias  417. 

—  de  Becaredo  418. 
Patio  de  los  Naranjos 

401. 
Penitentiary  418. 
Picture  Gallery  414. 
Pigeon  Shooting  417. 
Plaza  de  Arguelles  410. 

—  de  Atarazanas  416. 

—  de   la  Constitucion 
408. 

—  del  Duque  de  la  Vic- 
toria 4ld. 

—  de  Gavidia  418. 

—  del  Museo  418. 
-^  del  Pacffieo  418. 
, —   de    San   Fernando 

406. 

—  de  Toros  892.  416. 

—  del  Triunfo  397. 
Prado  de  San  Sebastian 

418.  898. 
Presidio  418. 
Prison  416. 
Promenades  391. 
Puentede  Isabel  U.  419. 
Puerta  de  Odrdoba  412. 
•—  Macarena  412. 

—  Beal  415. 
Babida  Promenade  415. 
Bomerias  893. 
Sagrario  408. 

San  Clemente  418. 

—  Isidoro  409. 

—  JuUan  412. 

—  Lorenzo  418. 
->-  Marcos  410. 

—  Pedro  410. 

—  Salvador  409. 
Santa  Ana  419. 

—  Cruz  418. 


Seville : 
SantaM  agdalena  413. 

—  Maria  la  Blanoa  418. 
-^  Marina  412. 
Seminario  Gonciliar 

417. 
Theatres  391. 
Tobacco  Factory  417. 
Torre  de  Don  Fadriqu 

413. 

—  del  Oro  417. 
Triana  419. 
University  411. 

—  Church  411. 

—  Library  411. 
Velazquez'  Statue  412. 

SeviUa,  Puerto  de  468. 

SierraBlvira,Bafio8  de368. 

Sigena  216. 

Sigiaenza  196. 

Silla  300. 

Silos  88. 

Sils  336. 

Silves  519. 

Simancas  42. 

Sitges  259. 

Sobradelo  177. 

Sobrarbe  193. 

Socu^Uamos  806. 

Sodupe  32. 

Sol,  Gerro  del  381. 

Solana,  the  318. 

Solares  24. 

Sollana  800. 

SoUent  249. 

SoUer  376. 

Solsona  252. 

Soltraos,  Gerro  de  814. 

Soneja  199. 

Sdr,  the  477. 

Soria  197. 

Soto  de  Boma  866. 

—  de  Bey  169. 
Sotomayor  126. 
Soure  oiB5. 
Souzellas  585. 
Spartel,  Gape  454. 
Suani  464. 
Sueea  800. 
Suria250. 

Tabemes    de   Valldigna 

808. 
Tables,  Las  433. 
Tadim  658. 
Tafalla  311. 
Tagus,  the  124.  306.  455. 

^7.  458.  462.  474. 
Talavera  la  Beal  466. 

—  de  la  Beina  457. 

—  la  Vieja  457. 
Talayuela  457. 
Tamarite  de  Litera  216. 
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Tamega,  the  555. 
Tamel  569. 
Taneos  478. 
Tangier  449. 
Taranctfn  806. 
Taraaona  211. 
Tardienta  216. 
Tariego  27. 
Tarifa  449. 
Tarragona  263. 
Tarraaa  248. 
T4rrega  20a 
Tartesstts  822. 
Tauste  210. 
Taveiro  586. 
Tarira  519. 
Teba  429. 
Techaa  25. 
Teijelro  179. 
Te(jare8  166. 
Tejea,  Sierra  382. 
Tejo,  Entrada  do  608. 
Telhada  524. 
Tembleqne  807. 
Ter,  the  224.  227. 
Terrer  198. 
Temel  199. 

Tharsis,  Mines  of  426. 
Thomar  632. 
Tibi,  Pantano  de  306. 
Tibidabo,  Monte  247. 
Tlerra  de  Campos  27. 
Tiiola  820. 
Tlngis  463. 
Titns,  BaSoB  de  228. 
Tinrana  252. 
Tobarra  314. 
Toboso  307. 
Tocina  889.  467. 
Tocdn  866. 
Toledo  126. 

Academia    de  Dibnjo 
142. 

—  General  Militar  140. 

AoaeductoBomano  140. 

Alc^car  148. 

Amphitheatre,  Boman 

Antequeruela  141. 
Aroo  de  la  Sangre  de 

Gristo  140. 
Art  Aeademy  142. 
Ayuntamiento  189. 
Bano  de  la  Cava  146. 
Basilica  de  Santa  Leo- 

eadia  146. 
Biblioteca    Provincial 

139. 
Botanical  Garden  145. 
C^cel  Provincial  147. 
Casa  de  Mesa  142. 
Castillo  de  San  Servan- 

do  141. 


TOLBOO : 

Cathedral  130. 
City  Hall  139. 
Convento  de  los  Gilitos 
147. 

—  de  Santa  Isabel  140. 
CorrallUo  de  8.  Mignel 

148. 
Coyachuelas  142. 
CristodelaLnz,B1142. 

—  de  la  Vega,  El  145 
Cnesta  de  Carmelitos 

142. 
^  del  Carmen  Calzado 

140. 
Caeva  de  Herooles  146. 
Dipntacidtt   ProTincial 

142. 
Hermandad.  Prison  of 

the  147. 
Hosnital  de  Dementes 

-^  deSan  JuanBantista 
141. 

—  de  Santa  Cnis  140. 
HnerU  del  Bey  141. 
Industrial  Art  School 

145. 
Jardin  Botanieo  146. 
Juderfa  146. 
Matadero  Pablico  146. 
Kerchin  141. 
Mes6n  del8evillanol4a 
Miradero  141. 
Mosques  130.  141 
Moseo  Provincial  U4. 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 

Cabeaa,  Ermita  146. 
Nuncio,  El  142. 
PadUla^s  House  148. 
Palace    of   Peter    the 

Cruel  140. 
Palacio  Antobispal  189 

—  Fuensalida  148. 

—  de  Galiana  141. 
Paseo  de  Madrid  141. 

—  de  la  Rosa  141. 
-^  del  Transito  147. 
Placade  laConstitucidn 

140. 

—  Mayor  147. 
~  Real  147. 

—  de  Verdures  147. 
Plaza  de  Zodocover  140. 
Plaauela   del    Ayunta- 
miento 139. 

Posada  de  la  Sangre  140. 
Post  Office  127. 
Puente    de   Alcantara 
140. 

—  de  San  Martin  146, 
Puerta  deAlarconesi41 

—  de  Alcantara  140. 


TOLBDO: 

Puerta    del    Cambron 
146. 

—  del  CriBto  de  la  Lui 
142. 

—  de  Doce  Cantos  140. 

—  del  Sol  141. 

—  Visagra  ActulLl  141. 

Antigua  .143. 

Railway  Stetiou  126. 
Roderick*!  Palaee  146. 
Roman  Remains  142. 
San  Andr^  liO. 
•~-  Antonio   de   Padua 

143. 

—  Juan  Bautiflta  143. 
de  la  Penitencia 

148. 
de  los  Reyes  144. 

—  JuBto  148. 

—  Vicente  Aneuo  142. 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca 

146. 
Santiago    del   Arrabal 

141. 
Santo  Domingo  el  An- 

tiguo  143. 
el  Real  142. 

—  Tomd  148. 
Sinagoga  del  Trinslto 

147. 

TaBer  del  Moro  147. 

Theatre  127. 

Turbina  Varna  140. 

Vega  Baja  iSb. 

Vfrgen  del  Valle,  Er- 
mita 146. 

Waterworke  140. 

Weapon  Factory  145. 

Zodooover  140. 
Toledo,  Montes  de  402. 
Toioaa  13. 

Tolox,  Sierra  de  439. 
Tona227. 
Tonyi  224. 

Toral  de  los  Vados  177. 
Torcal,  El  868. 
Torcales,  Sierra  de  los 

867. 
Tordera228. 
TordesUlas  42. 
TorelM  227. 
Tomeros  162. 
Tore  28. 
Torquemada  27. 
Torre  177. 
Torreblanea  283. 
Torreblascopedro  328. 
Torre  del  Oampb  364. 
—  de  Chipiona  428. 
Torredembarra  962. 
Torre  Don  Jimeno  364. 
Torre  Gorda  481. 
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Tdrrelodonefl  48. 
Torre  daa  Vargena  477. 
Torrejdn  de  Ardoz  194. 

—  de  Velasco  462. 
TorreUvega  24. 
Torremejfa  468. 
Torremolinos  380. 
Torrequebradilla  363. 
Torres  Cabrera  878. 

—  Novae  478. 

—  Vedrae  621. 
Torrevictja  313. 
Torrijos  467. 
Torroz  888. 
Tortosa  271. 
Torriscoso  467. 
Totana  319. 
Trafalgar,  Gape  454. 
Trafaria  606. 
Tramagal  478. 
Trebujena  437. 
Treto  22. 

Trlana  419. 
Trianos  162. 
Trfflo  196. 
Trocadero  490. 
Trofa  556. 
Trols  Conronnes  9. 
Trubia  174. 
Trujmazios  466. 
TnuiUo  468. 
Taa666. 
Tudela  211. 

—  de  Duero  27. 

—  Vegnln  169. 
Tanes  619. 
Tnria,  the  287.  289. 
Turd  de  San   Jerdnimo 

254. 
Tuy  184. 

Ubeda828. 

ndalla22. 

Ujo  169. 

TTUa,  Monte  12. 

Ulldecona  282. 

Union,  La  319. 

Urbion,  Pico  de  214. 

Urda462. 

Urgel,  Seo  de  268. 

UrgnU,  Konte  12. 

Urola  jaie  14.  17. 

Uno  879. 

UsurUl  17. 

Utebo  2ia 

UtieiaOO. 

Utrera  426. 

Yaear  878. 
Vaeares863. 
Vado-Jadn  366. 
Vadollaao  826. 
ValohUldn  378. 


Valdecaribanos ,  Huerta 

de  307. 
Val   de  Cristo,   Convent 

287. 
—  de  Inflemo,  Cerro  de 

327. 
Valdemoro  306. 
ValdepeSaa  326. 
ValdesUlIae  27. 
Valenga  do  Hinho  660. 
Valencia  287. 

Alameda  297. 

Archaeological  Collec- 
tion m 

Archivo  del  Reino  298. 

Andienoia  294. 

Baths  288. 

Bull  Bine  289. 

Cabimal  299. 

Cathedral  292. 

Citadel  297. 

Colegio  de  Loreto  297. 

—  del  Patriarea  291. 
Corpus  Christi  Church 

GlorieU  297. 
Qrao,  El  299. 
Hospital  Militar  297. 
Jamea  I.'a  Statue  297. 
Jardin  Bot^nico  299. 
Llano  del  Real  297. 
Loiua  de  la  Seda  298. 
Mereado  297. 
Miguelete,  the  294. 
Muaeo  de  Pinturas  295. 
Nuestra  SeSora  de  los 

Deaamparados  294. 
Palacio  Arzobispal  294. 

—  de  la  Diputaeidn  295. 
•^  del  Marques  de  Doa 

Aguaa  291. 
Plasa  de  Toros  289. 
Puente  del  Mar  297. 

—  del  Eeal  297. 

—  de  la  Trinidad  297. 
Bibera*8  Statue  290. 
San  Andr^  291. 

—  Bartolom^  295. 

—  Eat^ban  297. 

—  Juan    del   Hospital 
292. 

—  Martin  291. 

—  Kicolis  298. 
Santa  CataUna  292. 

—  Crua  295. 
Santo  Domingo  297, 

—  Tomis  292. 
Santoa  Juanes,  Los  298. 
Sea  Baths  299. 

Seo,  La  292. 
Temple  297. 
Theatres  286. 
Tobacco  Factory  297. 


Valbhoia  : 

Torrea  de  Guarte  298. 

—  de  Ser^oa  2S6. 

Tribunal  de  Aguaa  294. 

Trinitarioa,  Church  oi 
the  297. 

University  292. 

Viv^'a  Statue  292. 
Valencia,  Prov.  279. 

—  de  Alcantara  461. 
Vallada  802. 
Valladarea  536. 
Vallado  522. 
ValladoUd  39. 
Vallbona  259. 
VaUdigna  803. 

Valle  de  Figueira  478. 

—  Malo  25^ 
de  Prazerea  477. 

VaUecas  194. 

VaU^a  226. 

— ,  Loa  284.  i 

VaUirana  261.  ^ 

Vallongo  555. 

Valla  260. 

VaUvidrera  247. 

Valmaseda  169. 

Val  Boch  311. 

yalsain  123. 

— ,  Pinar  de  123. 

ValsequiUo  378. 

Valtierra  211. 

VargeUaa  666. 

Vega-Magaz  177. 

VegueUina  176. 

Velayoa  43. 

Veleta,  Picacho  de  363. 

V^lez  Malaga  888. 

Vellica  151. 

Vendaa  Novaa  515. 

VendreU  262. 

Venta  de  Banos  27. 

—  de  Cibrdenaa  326. 
Ventorillo  de  la  Quardi 

364. 
Vera  210. 
Verdti  260. 
Veredaa  463. 
Vergara  14. 
Vergel  304. 
VeriHa  174. 
Vermoil  534. 
Verride  524. 
Veruela  210. 
Vesuvio566. 
Vfboraa,    Sierra    de   las 

466. 
Viana  214. 

—  de  Cega  27. 
Vianna  do  Caatello  559. 
Vicjayaro  194. 
Vieh»r. 

Vicor,  Sierra  de  199. 
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INDEX. 


Vigo  183. 
Vilabellft  26Q. 
Vilagrasa  260. 
Vikjuiga  233. 
VUamalla  224. 


VUasar  229. 
VUaseca  269. 
VUayert  269. 
Vilches  826. 
ViUaboDa  171. 

—  Cizurquil  13. 
VUlaeana*  807. 
Villada  152. 
VUladangoff  176. 
Villa  del  Bio  827. 

—  do  Conde  554. 
VUlaMonaa  151. 
VillafeUche  199. 
Villa  Fernando  648. 
Villafranca  13. 

—  de  loB  Barro»  468. 

—  de  Gdrdoba  327. 

—  daa  Naves  548. 

—  del  Panad^  262. 

—  del  Vierzo  177.  178. 
Villa  Franca  rde  Xlra)48a 
ViUagarefa  4^68.  185. 
ViUalba  47. 

—  del  Alcor  423. 
ViUaluenga  467. 
Villalumbroso  162. 
Villamanin  169. 
Villamartin  429. 
ViUa  Mei  665. 
ViUamiel  457. 
Villamuriel    de   Cerrato 

149. 
Villa  Not*  da  Cerveira 

560. 

de  FamaUflo  568. 

da  Bainha  479. 

Villanueya    del  Ariscal 

423. 

—  del  G^llego  215. 


VUlanaeva  y  Gelfcni  259. 
de  laa  Minas  467. 

—  de  la  Beina  827. 

—  de  la  Serena  464. 

—  de  Sigena  216. 
Villaquiriln  27. 
ViUar  308. 

—  de  Ids  Alamos  166. 

—  FormoBO  166. 
Villa    Seal    de    S.   An- 
tonio 520. 

Villareal  de  Urechu  14. 
Villargordo  363. 
Villarrasa  428. 
VUlarreal  284. 

—  de  Alava  16. 
Villa  del  Bio  327. 
Villarrobledo  306. 
ViUarrubia  388. 
Villaseca  y  Moc^jdn  462. 
ViUasequiUa  m. 
ViUaumbrales  152. 
ViUa  Velba  de   B6dao 

477. 
Vmayerde  306.  456. 

de  Pontones  22. 

de  Tmcioa  22. 
ViUavicioaa  176. 
Villa  Visosa  517. 
Vmavieda  284.  666. 
Villena  809. 
Villodrigo  27. 
Vimbodf  270. 
Vimeiro  522. 
Vinaiza  270. 
Vinalap<5,  the  306.  312. 
VinaroB  283. 
Virtudea.  Las  309. 
Vitoria  15. 
Viacaya,  Prov.  2.  18. 
Vizcaya,  Pnente  21. 
VizeUa  557. 
Vizeu  542. 
Viznar  362. 


Zeres   de   la  Frontera 
427. 

Yanguas  49. 

T6benes  462. 

YecU309. 

Teguas,  Sierra  de  879. 

Teles  y  Bsquiyias  462. 

Telves  476. 

Yepes  307. 

Yezuas,  Lagnna  de  las 

363. 
Ynnquera  196. 
Yuste,  convent  458. 

Zafra468. 
ZOiara  429. 
Zaida,  La  217. 
Zalamea  424. 
Zaldfvar  18. 
Zamora  166. 
ZincaraSOS. 
Zapardiel,  the  28. 
Zapateros  865. 
Zaragoza,  see  Saragossa. 

—  la    Vieia,    Ermlta 
217. 

Zaramillo  22. 
Zarauz  17. 

Zegri,  Venta  del  364. 
Zeneta  813. 
Zorita  458. 
Zomoza  18. 
Zorreras,  Las  47. 
Zorroza  21. 
Zuazo  25. 

—  Galdicano  18. 
Zubia,  La  962. 
Zuera  215. 
Zngastieta  18. 
Z^ar  378. 
Zum((rraga  14. 
Zumaya  17. 
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